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THE SUPERNATURAL BIRTH OF JESUS 


PROFESSOR BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D., YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL; PRO¬ 
FESSOR ANDREW C. ZENOS, D.D., McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMI¬ 
NARY; PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES, D.D., LL.D., UNIVERSITY OF 
ROCHESTER; PROFESSOR BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D., 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


I. CAN IT BE ESTABLISHED HISTORICALLY? 

The question thus put by the editors of the Journal presupposes 
a negative answer to its complement: “Is the doctrine of the super¬ 
natural birth of Jesus essential to Christianity ?” If the doctrine is 
essential to Christianity, only opponents of Christianity can argue 
against it. Present participants are surely assumed to be Christians. 
They may reasonably be assumed to hold at least that doctrine of 
incarnation which Paul declares to be the essence of the gospel, to 
wit; that “God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself. ,, 
This then is our starting-point: an incarnation doctrine which con¬ 
ceives the Redeemer to have become partaker of flesh and blood “in 
like manner” with ourselves, involving exposure to “the same” con¬ 
ditions of temptation, weakness, suffering, and death. The belief that 
he was made literally “ in all points like unto his brethren, yet with¬ 
out sin,” has equal theological standing with the belief that the 
“body prepared for him” was miraculously framed. If to some it 
appears an advantage to the Redeemer that his earthly house of this 
tabernacle should be unique, to others it will seem the reverse, by 
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just so much as it obscures that identity of conditions as regards 
entrance into, continuance in, and exit from our human life, which 
forms the basis of the argument in Heb. 2:11-18; 4:15. It must 
therefore be in some other sense that we find the supernatural birth 
still referred to as “matter of faith” in the following extract from a 
recent discussion of the subject: 1 

To sum up, the evidence appears dearly to indicate that the doctrine of virgin 
birth was not clearly revealed in the earlier part of the apostolic age. We have 
no proof that Paul was acquainted with it. The genealogies appear to us to have 
been drawn up by persons who did not hold the doctrine. Like many other 
doctrines, we believe it to have been kept back until conflict with heresy* brought 

it forward.We regard it as a matter of faith, though we admit that it was 

introduced into church teaching at a date later than the earliest time. 

Loisy justly criticises Protestant striving after the belief of “the 
earliest time,” as if this alone were needful. Whether his opponent, 
the great champion of historical criticism, is imbued with this idea or 
not, Wright and Loisy both do well to reassert the rights of post- 
apostolic doctrine. The belief of the earliest time is not necessarily 
the best; it may not be even the most correct historically. So with 
the story of Jesus’ supernatural birth. If Stephen and Paul can be 
supposed to have died in ignorance of it, it cannot indeed be “ essen¬ 
tial to Christianity;” but it may be both historical and, in some sense, 
“matter of faith,” though matters of faith are not wont to be subject 
to the fluctuations of historical criticism. 3 

1 Chap, xviii of A. Wright's Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek , 2d ed., 1903, on “The 
Virgin Birth." 

* Professor Wright doubtless refers to the earliest and most general type of Greek 
and Gnostic heresy, viz., Docetism, which denied the “flesh” of Jesus and the “resur¬ 
rection of the flesh” (1 John 4:2; 2 John, vs. 7). Irenaeus tells us that those who made 
this distinction between the spiritual ©on Christ and the passible Jesus preferred the 
gospel by Mark, wherein “the beginning of the gospel” was the descent of the Spirit 
into Jesus at the baptism. Marcion similarly cut off the opening chapters of Luke, 
beginning: “In the fifteenth year of Tiberius God came down to Capernaum, a city 
of Galilee.” The Valentinian Gnostics preferred John because it also gave them an 
incarnation doctrine without the necessity of admitting that in his whole human nature 
from his very conception in the womb (Luke 1:35) Jesus was “ the Son of God.” The 
insistence on the virgin birth in the Apostles' Creed, as well as the dwelling on the 
details of the passion, and the phrase “the resurrection of the flesh” (rift oapicfo), 
are directed against this extreme anti-materialism. .See McGiffert’s The Apostles * 
Creed . 

3 See the preceding note for the use made by the church of the second century of 
the virgin birth as “matter of faith.” All modems will sympathize with the framers 
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1. Were the question before us to be taken in the strict sense, it 
is self-evident that only a negative answer could be given. To ask 
that history, a science dealing only with secondary causation, should 
“establish” a “supernatural” occurrence, is to demand of it some¬ 
thing beyond its powers. In fact, historical proof would make the 
subject no longer “matter of faith,” but purely matter of knowledge, 
thereby depriving it of religious value. “Spiritual things must be 
spiritually discerned.” The incredibly bad taste of the second cen¬ 
tury illustrates to us, in its attempt to manufacture documentary 
proof of the virgin birth, how worthless would be even the most 
ancient and authentic of documents as proof of the supernatural. 
Even in days when the Protevangelium Jacobi was supposed to be 
the actual testimony of the Lord’s brother, its repulsive proofs of the 
virginity of Mary were no real aids to faith, nor could any conceivable 
discovery of ancient documents do more than corroborate, for 
example, the conjecture of Professor Sanday that the narrative of 
Luke 1:4—2:52 represents the story of Mary as related by herself 
some time after the formation of the Jerusalem church. Even this 
evidence would compel no one to believe the story; and, if it did, 
opponents would simply say: “It appears, then, that partheno¬ 
genesis is not confined to the lowest orders of the biological series.” 
Historical proof can no more overtake “matter of faith” than a man 
can overtake his shadow. 

2. The real question concerns simply the character of the birth 
stories of Matthew and Luke as historical sources. Exemption 
from the same criticism which would be applied to similar docu¬ 
ments laid bare yesterday by the explorer’s spade is confession of 
judgment. The asking of a verdict in this court implies equality of 
treatment. 

But does not the use of the term “supernatural” preclude a favor¬ 
able judgment ? No; for the historical critic expects to find accounts 
of miracle in documents of this period, most of all in religious writ¬ 
ings, even the most authentic. Documentary criticism may be said 
to have rendered its verdict with absolute unanimity regarding one 

of this creed rather than their idealistic opponents, whose incarnation doctrine was 
docetic, framed on the model of the mythologic avatar. It is obvious, however, that 
here the real “matter of faith” is the humanity of the birth, not its miraculousness. 
The latter stands for the principle of divinity which was admitted on both sides. 
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New Testament authority, and with almost complete unanimif 
regarding a second, the so-called “Diary” of Luke and the majc 
epistles of Paul. Both of these involve accounts of, or at least alii 
sions to, events as “supernatural” to the writers as the virgin birtl 
The verdict regarding both documents is emphatic in favor of thei 
contemporary and authentic character. It is a later and indepenc 
ent question whether the writers mistake and misrepresent the natur 
of the occurrences they narrate. This may be true; or it may be tha 
scientists have drawn too close the limits of the credible. Act 
20:7-12 and 28:1-10 belong to the report of an eyewitness, wh 
certainly believed he had seen Paul raise a man from the dead 
Gal. 3:5; 1 Cor. 12:10, 28; 13:2; 14:8; 15:3-8; 2 Cor. 12:4, 12 
are claims of Paul on his own behalf and on behalf of men personal! 
known to him to have had supernatural experiences, and exercise< 
supernatural powers. If the verdict of historical criticism upon thi 
birth stories of Matthew and Luke be equally favorable, the involve* 
references to the supernatural will have to be taken into the bargain 
The answer of the skeptically disposed may be: There is still roon 
for naive self-deception to play a part, as in Acts 20:7-12, or for th< 
confounding of the limits of subjective and objective, as in 1 Cor 
15:3-8 and 2 Cor. 12:4. The mystically disposed may insist upor 
a strictly supernatural explanation—if appeal to the supernatural 
can be called “explanation.” The verdict of historical criticism or 
the age and character of the documents will be unaffected by such 
consequences, if it is to count toward the establishing or disestablish¬ 
ing of a given fact. 4 

3. From the quotation already made it is apparent that not even 
advocates of the virgin birth claim an origin for this belief in “the 
earliest times.” We may add that the belief of the earliest times 
maintained itself for more than a century in Palestine in strenuous 
opposition to it. Even so orthodox a father as Justin Martyr (152 
A. D.), who vehemently denies the name of Christian to those “god- 

4 Date and credibility of documents are certainly affected by the decree and nature 
of the writer’s appeal to the supernatural, as when the Gospel oj Thomas or other late 
“infancy gospels” relate their puerilities about the boy Jesus’ miraculous tricks with 
schoolmaster and playmates. But the quality and appropriateness of these as com¬ 
pared with the admitted “miracles” of Paul and the Diarist may determine our judg¬ 
ment of the writing which contains them, without raising the question of miracle per se. 
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less, impious heretics who are called Christians .... who say there 
is no (fleshly) resurrection from the dead, but that their souls when 
they die are taken to heaven,” 5 does not venture to withhold it from 
his Jewish fellow-believers, who, besides their clinging to circum¬ 
cision and the Law, maintained “that He [Jesus] was bom man of 
men and became Christ by election.” 6 In fact, it is much less sur¬ 
prising that ardent opponents of Docetism, like Ignatius and Justin, 
should hold strongly for themselves to the virgin birth, which Igna¬ 
tius classes as one of “the three mysteries that were hid from the 
aeons,” 7 than that Justin should show such tolerance of Ebionite 
conservatism, and Ignatius connect his doctrine not so much with 
our Matthew as with an apocalyptic writing of very mythological 
type, more closely related to Rev. 12:1-6 and certain obscure Gnostic 
legends than to the canonical story. 8 

Of course, the fixing of an exact date when for the Greek-speaking 
church the doctrine of the virgin birth became “matter of faith,” 
though by no means “ essential to Christianity,” would be impracti¬ 
cable. And yet it is at least interesting in conjunction with Ignatius 7 
anti-docetic birth-doctrine of the Virgin and the Star to observe the 
curious tradition preserved in an ancient Syriac document entitled 
“As to the Star: showing how and by what means the Magi knew the 
Star, and that Joseph did not take Mary as his wife.” This docu¬ 
ment, which dates the visit of the Magi to Bethlehem in the year 311 

s Dialogue , lxxx. 

6 Ibid., xlvii, xlviii; cf. Irenaeus, Her., i, 26: “He [Cerinthus] represented Jesus 
as having not been bora of a virgin, but as being the son of Joseph and Mary accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary course of human generation .... after his baptism Christ 

descended upon him in the form of a dove.Those who are called Ebionites hold 

similar opinions with respect to the Lord.” 

1 Ad Eph., xviii; cf. Justin Martyr, Dial., xxxvi. 

8 Cf. Hamack, Chronologic, p. 538, on the Gnostic legends of the Star. In 
Abulfaraj a virgin (Astarte?) is seen in the star. In the “Treasure-cave” (Rerzold, 
Vol. I, p. 56) this is a prophecy of Nimrod. Ignatius connects the story of the cry, 
“Lift up your heads, O yc gates” (Ps. 24:7), which he, like Justin and later fathers, 
conceives as uttered at Christ's resurrection to the guardians of the gates of the seven 
heavens, with 1 Cor. a: 7 f. As in the Visio Isaiae, Christ's entrance into the world 
must be kept secret from the scons. Hence “the virginity of Mary, and her child¬ 
bearing (cf. Rev. 12:4-6), and likewise also the death of the Lord, were hidden from 
the prince of this world.” Ignatius (ibid., xviii) holds to Rom. 1:4 and the genealogies 
alike by his favorite method of antinomy. 
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(Sel. er. =*i B. C.), “in the second year of our Redeemer,” appeals for 
its own authentication to a council alleged to have assembled for the 
purpose in Rome, the scene of Ignatius’ martyrdom in no or 117, 
“ in the year 430 [ = 119 A. D.], under the reign of Hadrianus Caesar, in 
the consulship of Severus and Fulgus, and the episcopate of Xystus 
[Sixtus I], bishop of the city of Rome.” 9 The legend itself is late and 
worthless; but its dates are surprising for their agreement with fact 
rather than with current tradition; and even if mere guesswork, must 
be based on some second- or third-century chronography. But even if 
there be here no authentic trace, this date for the taking up of the 
doctrine at Rome, as “matter of faith,” cannot be far wrong. Her- 
mas of Rome in 125-40 uses only the gospel of Mark. His predeces¬ 
sor, Clement (95 A. D.), shows no knowledge of our Matthew, and his 
contemporary, Marcion {ca. 140), chooses Luke as the basis of his 
mutilated gospel, rejecting the birth story. If for Justin {ca. 152) 
Matthew is already the favorite gospel, it must have come rapidly into 
favor in Rome soon after 125 A. D., though doubtless it was earlier 
in circulation in Syria. 

4. In Syria, therefore, not far from the year 100, is the first trace 
of the doctrine; for the gospel of Luke is credibly attributed to Anti¬ 
och, whence Cerdo, the teacher of Marcion, would naturally bring 
it to Rome. The doctrine appears almost simultaneously in two 
widely different accounts. Our first gospel is generally recognized 
as deriving its name, “according to Matthew,” from the fact that it 
frames in the five great groups of agglutinated logoi, or teachings of 
Jesus, which that apostle had “compiled in the Hebrew language” 
by means of a Greek narrative principally drawn from Mark, but 
somewhat enlarged by additions from other sources. To this added 
material from unknown, perhaps oral, sources, whereby the Hebrew 
syntagma of “sayings of the Lord” was expanded into a full narrative 
for the use of Greek-speaking Christians in southern Syria (or Egypt ?), 
at a time when the gospel of Mark had already determined the main 
outline of gospel tradition, the story of the virgin birth as related in 
our first gospel must be assigned. The third gospel also expands the 
story of Mark by the addition of another narrative which contained 

9 Text by W. Wright in Journal of Sacred Literature, October, 1866; discussion 
by Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fitr wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1895. 
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the birth story. No amount of harmonistic ingenuity has ever 
adjusted Matthew’s picture of Bethlehem as the home of Jesus’ 
parents, whither they are prevented from returning after the Sight 
into Egypt, to Luke’s, where Nazareth is their home, and the census 
of Quirinius is the occasion of their visit to Bethlehem. There is 
absolutely no other point of contact than just the claim of the virgin 
birth in Bethlehem. As regards all the details of the narratives, 
their mutual incompatibilities exclude dependence on their details, 
to say nothing of the highly legendary character of the narratives 
themselves, especially Matthew’s, in their individual contents. 10 

The mistaken exegesis of the Old Testament, the forced fulfil¬ 
ments of prophecy, the incompatibility with known events regarding 
the close of Herod’s reign, the deposition of Archelaus and ensuing 
census of Quirinius—all these are difficulties of such admitted magni¬ 
tude as make argument almost superfluous to prove their general 
untrustworthiness. There are but the two points of agreement that 
Jesus’ birth was “in Bethlehem of Judea, for thus it is written by 
the prophet;” and that it was “by the Holy Ghost, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, ‘Behold a virgin 
[Hebrew “a young woman”] shall conceive and bear a son.’ ” But 
it is just this central fact, coincidently maintained by these widely 
divergent traditions, which cannot well be accounted for by devout 
legend. For even the LXX rendering of Isa. 7:14 could not of itself 
give rise to the claim of virgin birth, especially in the case of a writer 
like the author of Matt., chaps. 1 f., who certainly consults the Hebrew. 
The belief must have come first; the Scripture proof-text was an 
after-thought; otherwise it would appear in Luke also.” 

xo It does not imply a priori rejection of the supernatural to class the star which 
“goes before” the magi and “stands over” the place of the nativity with lights that never 
were on sea or land. The paraphernalia of visions and angels in both accounts (Luke 
1:26, “the angel Gabriel”) belong to the realm of religious fiction, abundantly illus¬ 
trated in contemporary uncanonical literature, progressively diminishing as we approach 
contemporary records. 

1* We cannot say with the same certainty that the belief that Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem was anterior to the use of the Scripture, Mic. 5:2; because Luke 2:4 and 
John 7:42 imply the feeling that Bethlehem was to be the birthplace of the Christ. 
The idea that Christ should be revealed suddenly out of the unknown was current 
(John 7:27), or that he would come up like Oannes out of the sea (2 Esdr. 13:8), but 
not that of virgin birth.. 
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5. Again, the fact that the older belief in Jesus as a descendant 
of David through his father Joseph still shimmers through from the 
background of the page in both Matthew and Luke, witnesses indeed, 
as Wright admits, that the idea of his supernatural birth has been 
later superimposed. But this very fact makes it the harder to account 
for the rise in unmistakably Jewish circles of a belief all too easily 
connected with repulsive heathen mythology. Nothing is easier than 
to prove that the stratum of our first and third gospels represented by 
the (mutually contradictory) genealogies is of earlier formation than 
that which makes Joseph’s pedigree a puerility. Professor Wright 
even says: “In St. Luke the editorial manipulation [of 3:23] is so 
carelessly done that the natural meaning of the words is that Jesus 
‘really was, as he was commonly supposed to be, the son of Joseph.’” 
Later on Joseph and Mary are simply “the parents” of Jesus, and 
in Acts Peter’s preaching after the resurrection always presents Jesus 
as sprung “from the seed of David,” raised up like Moses “from 
among his brethren,” without a hint of difference in earthly origin. 

In Matthew even textual criticism has lately added its evidence 
to that of the higher criticism, in favor of a pre-canonical form wherein 
the genealogy was real. The reading of Matt. 1:16 in the recently 
discovered Sinaitic Syriac gospels, earliest of all known witnesses to 
the text, reads, “And Joseph, to whom was espoused Mary the Virgin, 
begat Jesus,” in flagrant contradiction with the story itself. Other 
witnesses have since been adduced which evince traces of the same 
peculiarity. Professor Wright here sides with Rendell Harris in 
pronouncing the reading “an alteration of the Greek for dogmatic 
reasons;” but Schmiedel, in his scholarly and exhaustive discussion 
of this subject, 1 * gives very strong reasons for treating this reading 
as a survival of the primitive genealogy smoothed away by later 
scribes. Nothing is easier, we repeat, than to prove an earlier stage 
of the gospel tradition in which the genealogies, one tracing Jesus’ 
descent from David through the royal, the other through an obscure 
and humble line, 13 were bona fide pedigrees of Joseph and Jesus. 
But no success whatever has attended the many efforts to eliminate 
the supernatural birth from the canonical Matthew and Luke as not 

»• Encyclopedia Btblica, s. v. “Mary,” {14. 

*s See my article, s. v. “Genealogy of Jesus,” in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 
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belonging to the canonical authors. These, on the contrary, show 
their point of view by coincidently eliminating the inconsistent state¬ 
ment of Mark 3:21, 31. The virgin birth belongs in the canonical 
gospels; only these represent the second, not the first, stratum of 
gospel tradition. Concerning the first we may well accept in the 
general sense an ancient “tradition of the earliest elders,” quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria (210 A. D.), that “the earliest gospels were 
those which contained the genealogies.” 

6. It is not, then, so easy a matter to account for the displacement 
of the earlier by the later beliefs in two widely divergent gospels, both 
of them bearing unmistakable marks of Syrian derivation. The 
recent attempts of Soltau and others to explain the story by the influ¬ 
ence of Hellenistic, Buddhistic, or Egyptian mythology are simple 
failures. The story of the virgin birth is of secondary, post-apostolic 
origin, but not of heathen origin. Its authors have not the slightest 
idea of paralleling the stories of the amours of Jove. Neither do 
they in the least conceive themselves to be contradicting the Davidic 
descent of Jesus through Joseph. They are Jews who could speak 
of Isaac as “the God-begotten,” without meaning to imply that 
Abraham was not his father, but only, as Paul says, that Isaac was 
bom “by means of (Sia) a word of promise,” when the “deadness” 
of Abraham and Sarah, excluded all human causation in the matter 
(Rom. 4:17-25; 9:9). Paul draws the lesson from this “spiritual 
birth” of Isaac that believers are all bom as Isaac was, “children of 
promise;” whereas the Israel according to the flesh are, like Ishmael, 
descendants of Abraham by mere natural generation (Gal. 4:21-31). 
An infusion of Paulinism might well lead in our first and third gos¬ 
pels to a doctrine of Jesus 1 “spiritual,” supernatural birth, as in the 
fourth it demonstrably leads over to that of the spiritual birth of all 
believers (John 1:1 f.; 8:31-42). The question to decide is whether 
historically the belated appearance of the idea in Matthew and Luke is 
better accounted for by such gradual infiltration of the Pauline idea, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when even the Palestinian church became 
Greek-speaking and predominantly Pauline in sentiment; or whether 
we are to account for it with Sanday by some long-deferred confes¬ 
sion of the virgin mother. 

7. The difficulties which confront the latter explanation are cer- 
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tainly the greater, from the historian’s point of view. The gospels 
are explicit in their representation that the attitude of Jesus’ mother 
and brethren was at the outset hostile to his work (Mark 3:21, 31), 
and skeptical as to his messianic claims (John 7:5). Without the 
heavenly message to Mary a supernatural birth would be a meaning¬ 
less prodigy of biology. With it, such hostility and skepticism are 
hard to conceive; and, even granting the possibility, what could 
account for her suppression of the facts at the period of awakening 
faith in the days when Peter was rallying the disciples with the word 
of resurrection ? 

The most unbiased judgment we can give the documents is unfavor¬ 
able to their early origin or credibility. Their mutual contradictions 
and legendary features exclude the possibility of accuracy in detail; 
the bare point of agreement in respect to the supernatural birth in 
Bethlehem seems, indeed, to have been “brought forward by the 
conflict with heresy,” but not out of memories of the Virgin. It is 
more credibly derived from the Pauline doctrine of a spiritual birth 
of believers as the collective Christ, the seed of Abraham, after the 
manner of Isaac, “by a word of promise.” Logically, the idea of the 
virgin birth would seem to be a hybrid, if not a monstrosity. Histori¬ 
cally, it reflects the spirit of the post-apostolic age, involving a com¬ 
promise, or amalgamation, between the primitive doctrine, of mes- 
siahship by descent from David, and the Hellenistic, of messiahship 
by incarnation after pre-existence, represented in the Wisdom doc¬ 
trine of Paul and the Logos doctrine of the fourth evangelist. The 
doctrine of the supernatural birth has the merits of neither, because 
it seeks to combine the claims of both. 

Benjamin W. Bacon. 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Conn. 

It would be easy to dismiss the question by saying: It depends 
altogether on what is meant by establishing historically ? If to prove 
historically is to ground the thing to be proved on such evidence as 
can, for instance, be cited in attestation of the assassination of Julius 
Caesar or the battle of Gettysburg, it is very plain, from the nature of 
the case, that the supernatural birth of Jesus cannot be proved from 
the data at hand.' If, on the other hamd, by historical demonstration 
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be meant simply the process that convinces the ordinary unsophis¬ 
ticated mind, then the fact has been proved beyond doubt. For 
upon the ground of some evidence it has been believed by a vast 
concourse of sane, honest, and good people for nearly two thousand 
years past. At any rate, the virgin birth has been asserted by all 
Christians in the most universal of all the creeds of Christendom. 

But it is clear that the case is not so easily disposed of. Yet, in 
putting it to ourselves in this way we have gained something; we 
have been obliged to look at the matter of proof closely enough to 
see in it a number of factors worthy of special consideration. We 
have seen that the acceptance of a statement as true appears to have 
something to do with its proof; that the kind of testimony adduced 
for it has a little more to do with it; but that the special features and 
circumstances of it must determine how near the stage of demonstra¬ 
tion it can reach. 

Beginning with the first of these propositions, let us ask: How 
large a consent must the evidence compel before it can be declared 
absolutely conclusive? Is it necessary that everyone who has it 
presented to him should be persuaded by it ? Evidently this is too 
rigid a condition to require. If it were insisted upon, no historical 
statement, or statement of any kind, faith in which depends upon 
proof, outside of itself, could be said to be capable of proof; for no 
such statement can be made that will command the assent of every 
human mind as soon as the alleged proof is given. 

But is it, on the other hand, sufficient that a large or, let us say, 
overwhelming majority of those who have the evidence presented to 
them should be satisfied that it is adequate in order to declare it 
conclusive? Manifestly not. History is too full of the reversal of 
judgments made by majorities to admit of a different answer to this 
question. There are even instances where individuals have stood 
out against the universal concensus of great communities, and, though 
at great cost of painful labor and sacrifice, have gradually drawn their 
opponents to their own position. It may be alleged that in such cases 
the unsound conclusions reached by the majority had been arrived 
at without proof, and the sounder convictions of the minority, or of 
the single individual, in the case had been based upon the evidence. 
This, however, can be true only of the appearance, and not of the 
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reality, in such cases. Every belief held by men has had some sup¬ 
port for it in what appeared to those who held it sufficient evidence. 
The amount and kind of the evidence may not have been such as to 
satisfy more rigid demands, but it will be found that, such as it was, 
it produced the conviction in question. 

The first claim of Columbus to have discovered the western con¬ 
tinent was soon disproved by those who followed him. They reduced 
his continent to islands by the process of circumnavigation. When 
on a subsequent voyage he reached Cuba, he sailed along its coast 
for what appeared to him to be a sufficient length of time, and then 
called his fellow-explorers together and asked them to testify that 
they had now discovered a continent. The fact appeared to be 
demonstrated, and their verdict was unanimous; but it was short¬ 
lived. The next adventurers in western waters exploded it by sailing 
around Cuba and showing that also to be an island. 

Evidently, the multitude of those who accept a case as demonstrated 
has very little to do with its actually being put beyond question. 
Does the class or type of persons persuaded have a bearing on the 
question ? Can an appeal, in other words, be made to the concensus 
of the more intelligent and critical part of the constituency which is 
to act the part of a jury ? Such appeal is ordinarily made, and, it 
must be confessed, with a considerable show of plausibility. But 
there is something illusive and elusive in it. First of all, the process 
of setting apart a portion of the community, and characterizing it 
as the more intelligent and critical part, is of doubtful validity. 
Besides, the intelligent and critical attitude is also controlled by 
forces liable to produce unsatisfactory results. Here, too, history is 
full of the reversal of judgments. And if it be said that, after all, 
the best guide we have to sound convictions is the intelligent judg¬ 
ment of men fitted by training to discern tendencies toward aberra¬ 
tion, and to warn us against them, we also say that this is so; but we 
add that even the best guide is not an infallible one, and our search 
now is for sure foundations. 

If we now turn from the number and kind of persons that may be 
regarded as a safe jury on the question of the adequacy of proof, to 
the nature of the proof itself, we shall find the old and familiar dis¬ 
tinctions of a priori and a posteriori quite useful. The a priori proof 
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for any position consists of such considerations as the antecedent 
likelihood, for instance, that the event to be proved would have 
happened, the verisimilitude of it as represented, the absence of any 
sufficient objection to taking it as an actuality, the harmony and con¬ 
sistency of it with the other parts of the transaction of which it forms 
a part, and the good results that may be or have been secured through 
the belief that it was an objective reality. The a posteriori kind of 
evidence consists, of course, of the testimony of competent witnesses. 
And by competent witnesses we mean such as have had the ability 
and the opportunity to know whereof they testify, and who at the 
same time would testify with absolute honesty and without prejudice. 
But though it is easy to lay down the general position in the abstract 
that where the a priori and a posteriori considerations converge 
toward a certain conclusion, that conclusion may be accepted as 
demonstrated, it is not easy to apply this abstract law to particular 
cases. For in each particular case the direction and vividness of 
the various lines of a priori and a posteriori proof present a different 
configuration. 

That leads us back to the special case of the virgin birth of Jesus 
as currently accepted. The discussion of the case offers many temp¬ 
tations to introduce on the a priori side irrelevant considerations, 
and to give these a meretricious importance. One may plead, for 
instance, in behalf of the acceptance of the birth narratives in the 
gospels the church doctrine of the inspiration of these books, or of 
the whole New Testament collection in which they stand. It makes 
little or no difference what form of the doctrine of inspiration is 
called into the discussion; it may fairly be laid down as a sound 
prerequisite that it should be ruled out. It may very well be that 
these writings are inspired and normative. At any rate, for our own 
part, we heartily believe that they are. We recognize the gospels to 
be a part of the rule of faith provided by God for every man. It 
docs not follow, however, from this that the particular chapters in 
which the birth narratives are given were originally integral parts 
of the gospels. It is conceivable that they were inserted by other 
hands than those of the evangelists. That this was occasionally 
done, the cases of John 7:53—8:11 and Mark 16:9-20 clearly show. 
There is no particle of external evidence, to be sure, that Matt., 
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chaps, i, 2, and Luke, chaps, i, 2, belong to the same category. 
Nevertheless, it is barely possible that they may; and, if so, the 
connection between them and the remainder of these books in which 
they occur would be cut. While the books, as such, might be accepted 
as inspired, defining that term as rigidly as one may please to do, 
the stories of the birth of Jesus in such a case would not be covered 
by the inspiration of the books. 

Or it may be that the narratives were incorporated into these 
books by the authors themselves, but without the intention of being 
palmed off as genuine history. Let us be careful to say that we are 
not asserting that this is the case. For our purposes it is not neces¬ 
sary to do this. It is enough to point out the bare possibility that 
the narratives in question were not originally meant to be taken as 
dry, statistical statements, but as poetic representations of the great 
spiritual fact of the incarnation. If this could be proved to be the 
case, it would naturally result in the necessity for a great change 
affecting many conceptions. The traditional views on many affiliated 
subjects would have to be modified or given up. But no earnest, 
truth-loving Christian would, we are confident, shrink from these 
logical consequences of the proposition, provided it were adequately 
supported. The very fact that the views to be modified or aban¬ 
doned were merely traditional would predispose the independent 
thinker to confront the possibility firmly and courageously. For to 
him the word “traditional” has long ceased to carry the mysterious 
and magical persuasiveness that it once had. 

In any case, upon this latter supposition, the question as to the 
intent and purport of the birth narratives as a whole would precede 
and be independent of their inspiration. They could be equally 
inspired whether they were found to contain as highly poetical drap¬ 
ery the great and distinctive Christian truth of the incarnation, or a 
bare account of the manner of the earthly birth of the Redeemer, 
literally understood. Which one of these two views of the design 
and form of these passages should be accepted as a fact belongs to 
the science of interpretation to determine in accordance with the 
soundest and sanest methods known to it. But no doctrine of inspira¬ 
tion can ever come in conflict with the true findings of sound exegesis, 
and therefore, upon the whole, the conclusion seems unavoidable 
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that to appeal to the inspiration of the New Testament in support of 
the exact historicity of the birth narratives in the gospels is not an 
altogether legitimate procedure, because it introduces an irrelevant 
consideration into the case. 

So we may say also of the doctrine of the incarnation, that to 
introduce it into the discussion would be illicit. Minds of the infantile 
type, have indeed, found it easier to believe the mystery of the incar¬ 
nation upon the basis of the virgin-birth idea than apart from it; but 
the doctrine does not depend for its validity on the historicity of the 
birth narratives in Matthew and Luke. It does not depend on the 
manner of the birth of Jesus Christ as a man. Paul and John in the 
apostolic circle, who of all in that circle teach the incarnation most 
explicitly and authoritatively, never allude to the birth of Christ or , 
in any way connect his divine nature with a preternatural entrance 
into the world. The latter of these two had a splendid opportunity 
to clinch and confirm his declaration that “the Word was made 
flesh,” by inserting a section in his gospel which, like the early chap¬ 
ters of Matthew and Luke, should have told of the birth from the 
virgin. But he fails to do so. If this fact signifies anything, it sig¬ 
nifies that John did not see the connection between incarnation and 
a preternatural birth. In all the discussions of this great mystery in 
subsequent ages the birth has rarely been alluded to as one of the 
main supports of the doctrine. 

But it is quite easy, on the other side, to introduce an altogether 
irrelevant factor from the field of philosophic or quasi-scientific pre¬ 
suppositions. One may appeal, for instance, to the antecedent 
improbability (there are those who would perhaps say, the impos¬ 
sibility) of a virgin birth. In such case the historian is in duty bound 
to face the evidence, and follow it faithfully to whatever conclusion 
it may lead. He has nothing to do with antecedent probability or 
improbability. The instances of apparent improbability turned into 
absolute certainty under adequate light are too many to excuse the 
historian, if he should fall into this insidious snare of “antecedent 
improbability.” 

Spontaneous generation is, in the present stage of scientific inves¬ 
tigation, a scientific improbability; but scientists of good standing 
all over the world have not, on that account, ceased to experiment 
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with it. Parthenogenesis in the lower species of living beings is said 
to be a fact; in the higher form, it is an improbability; in the highest, 
of which the human species is the chief, its improbability seems to 
react into impossibility. And yet there may be provisions in nature 
by the use of which a being of vast intelligence and power should 
bring it within his reach so to compose the forces and elements as to 
produce in the human species the phenomenon known as partheno¬ 
genesis. It docs not become the cautious scientist to speak too 
rashly on a matter beset with so many unknown factors, and there¬ 
fore possibilities. 

F. C. Baur truly said: “Christianity is a historical phenomenon, 
and as such it must submit to be historically considered and investi- 
gated. ,, But he went too far when he assumed that the historical 
method of treatment would reduce all that is supernatural and 
miraculous in Christianity to the vanishing-point. He committed 
the error of setting up an imaginary conception “of miracle in the 
absolute sense which dissolves the natural connection between cause 
and effect. ,, Later scientific and critical historians have declined to 
follow him in this step. There is no necessary severing of the con¬ 
nection of cause and effect in miracle (we omit the qualifying clause 
“in the absolute sense” which exists only in Baur’s mind). The 
calling in of unknown factors and forces by a supernatural agent 
does not violate the connections which the historian is set to discern 
and record. So far as he is not able to trace them, he should declare 
his inability to do so, but in no case should he deny what otherwise 
is well attested. 

There is another line of consideration which stands partly on the 
ground of the irrelevant and partly on that of the relevant. It is that 
which views the subject as a matter of comparative religion and folk¬ 
lore. The logic of the case follows a course such as this: To great 
personages among many races supematual birth has been ascribed. 
The influence of current belief among heathen people surround¬ 
ing the early Christian church could not have failed on this point 
to affect Christian thought regarding the Founder of Christianity. 
There was, moreover, a predisposition, created by the great and 
remarkable features predicted of the Messiah in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, toward the adoption of the idea of a divine parentage for him. 
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The total effect of these influences was to create the belief that Jesus 
must have been bom supematurally; and if he must have been, 
then he was; and the result of the process was the legend of Bethlehem. 

We have characterized this line of reasoning as partly relevant 
and partly irrelevant. It is irrelevant so far as it involves an a priori 
element. That there are legends of the character alluded to in the 
case of many ancient great men, such as Pythagoras, Plato, Buddha, 
cannot be doubted. But that the currency of these legends must 
have affected thought in the first century of the Christian era, within 
Palestine, is a pure assumption. No trace of evidence for such 
influence can be pointed out. On the contrary, the yrhole historical 
development in the country and people was against the stream of 
such influences. 

If, then, the path be hedged in by declaring as forbidden ground 
these extraneous adjacent territories of theology and philosophy, it 
will be found that no indisputable goal can be reached by traveling 
along this road, at least as at present known. What, then, is the 
gain ? If the exclusion of what we claim should be ruled out yields 
no surer results than its admission into the investigation, why should 
we be careful to exclude it ? The answer is that, though both methods 
yield unsatisfactory results, there is a difference between them. The 
one—that of the admission of these extraneous factors—certainly 
leads to error; that of their exclusion fails to lead to a positive end. 
In the latter case, we are sure of our ground as far as we can go, 
though we do not go as far as we should wish; in the former, we are 
sure of error from the beginning. In the latter case, we fall short 
of a conclusion; in the former, we are led astray. In the latter 
case, we may still hope to achieve the proof or disproof we are search¬ 
ing for, with possible additional light upon our question; in the 
former, such hope is excluded from the outset. 

The last firm standing-point to which the path pointed out above 
leads is a certain tradition, embodied in documents declared to be 
credible. How it came to find a place there is the question that 
must be answered before further sure steps can be taken. If it was 
adopted as a legend that grew within the Palestinian church, whether 
under the influence of pagan thought or independently, and if as such 
a legend it represents the christological idea of the perfect moral and 
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spiritual purity of Jesus as the Son of God, it cannot be used as a 
step in the further prosecution of the inquiry. If, on the other hand, 
it was based upon facts which members of the early Jewish church 
had in their possession, and which they handed down as of interest, 
though not as of the essence and life of the gospel, then the case of 
the virgin birth would be pressed to a nearer approach to the level 
of a positively proved fact. 

On these “ifs” the question must historically hang. Evidently, 
in this state, the case cannot be said to be capable of demonstration; 
but neither is it susceptible of disproof. Some minds will always 
find difficulty in giving their assent to the assertion of its reality. 
A vastly larger number will find, as they have found in the past, no 
more difficulty with it than with the miraculous element in the 
gospel history in general. 

Andrew C. Zenos. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, HI. 


II. IS IT ESSENTIAL TO CHRISTIANITY? 

The negative answer to this question is clear if by Christianity we 
understand the apostolic teaching concerning Christ. Paul shows 
no trace of knowledge of miraculous circumstances connected with 
the birth of his Lord. For him the resurrection was the demon¬ 
stration of the Lordship of Jesus (Rom. 1:4). Paul regarded Jesus 
simply as according to the flesh “of the seed of David” (Rom. 1:3; 
9:5), and as found in “fashion as a man” (Phil. 2:8). When in 
Galatians (4:4) he says, “God sent forth his son, made of a woman , 
made under the law,” there is no more reason to think he refers to 
a miraculous conception than that such a reference was in mind in 
Job 14:1, “man that is bom of woman is of few days and full of 
trouble.” 

The Johannine writings show equally little consciousness of any 
miraculous circumstances connected with the birth of Jesus. “The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us” sets forth a most exalted 
conception of Jesus, but if the early chapters of Matthew and Luke 
had by accident been lost, as the last verses of Mark have been, 
John would afford no suggestion of a virgin birth. It is equally 
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true that, having those early chapters of Matthew and Luke, we 
have no ground for supposing that they had any influence in the 
development of Johannine doctrine. For the strongest statement of 
the incarnation is put forth as a truth demonstrated to the disciples 
by their daily experience with their Master, rather than by miracle 
exhibited in his birth: “The word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory —glory as of an only begotten from a father— 
full of grace and truth” (John 1:14; cf. 1 John 1:1 f.). 

The epistle to the Hebrews dwells much on the doctrine of the 
incarnation, and argues therefrom the superiority of the new revela- . 
tion to that which preceded it, but it is difficult to think that the 
writer of that epistle could have been influenced by any tradition 
concerning a virgin birth when he wrote: “For verily he took not 
on him the nature of angel’s, but he took on him the seed of Abraham. 
Wherefore in all things it behoved him to be made in all points like 
unto his brethren” (Heb. 2:i6f.). 

It is noteworthy also that the author of the second gospel gave no 
hint of a virgin birth, and that the first and third gospels are equally 
free from any influence by that tradition after the first chapter of 
Matthew and the first chapter of Luke—excepting the reference to 
Mary as Joseph’s “espoused wife” in Luke 2:5, and the phrase “as 
was supposed” at the beginning of the genealogy in Luke 3:23. 

So complete is this freedom from influence by the virgin-birth tradi¬ 
tion that even in the story of the visit to the temple (Luke 2:48) 
Mary reproaches Jesus, saying, “Thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing;” while in Matthew, the Nazarenes, astonished at the 
renown which had come to their fellow-townsman, asked, “Is not 
this the carpenter’s son, and is not his mother called Mary ?” (Matt. 

13:55-) 

These facts do not disprove the tradition of the virgin birth, but 
they do show clearly that that tradition exercised no influence over 
the thought and teaching of the writers of our New Testament— 
outside of the chapters in Matthew and Luke in which the tradition 
is preserved to us. Consequently it cannot be regarded as essential 
to apostolic thinking. 

The question, “ Is the virgin birth essential to Christianity ?” must 
be answered in the negative also, if in this question we mean by Chris- 
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tianity the most exalted Christology. This ccns^ieadoQ is 
corollary of the preceding one, for in Paul and lie J :canrirje wr‘: 
we find as high a doctrine of the person of Christ as in Later ccrio 
tical speculation, even though the later speculative formulas axe iJ 
ing. The pre-existence of Christ is dearly taught in Paul and J 
(i Cor. 8:6; Phil. 2:6-10; Col. 1:15-19; John 1:1-14 * who* as 
been shown, betray no knowledge of a virzin birth. The sinless: 
of Christ is also an apostolic doctrine (2 Cor. 5:21; John 3: 
1 John 3:5; cf. 1 Pet. 2:22), but the apostolic writings which m 
clearly assert the sinlessness betray no knowledge of a virgin bi: 
Yet pre-existence and sinlessness are two attributes which are m 
frequently regarded as rendering essential to Christian thinking 
doctrine of the virgin birth. The sinlessness of Jesus does 1 
appear less marvelous if he had no human father, for human hered 
passes as fully from the mother as from the father. A virgin bi] 
would not, therefore, free Jesus from full and vital connection w 
the past of sinful humanity. If his sinlessness signifies that he w 
thus detached from the common inheritance, the detachment involv 
the supernatural quite as much if he had no human father, as if 
were in fact 14 the carpenter's ” son. 

So also the mystery of pre-existence is not lightened by the doctrii 
of the virgin birth. The genesis of a human soul is in itself so dei 
a mystery that speculation concerning it is baffled in the case of ea< 
everyday birth among us. Pre-existence for Jesus can be infern 
only from his own self disclosures in life and teaching. A virg: 
birth would not of itself indicate such pre-existence, nor would 
natural conception make such pre-existence less credible—as appeal 
from the frequency with which the Platonic doctrine of genen 
human pre existence has been advocated. 

The person of Christ is a subject filled with highest mystery an 
holiest significance. For many of us a virgin birth seems an altc 
get her suitable Introduction of such a personality into our human fcl 
lowshlp. Hut, however sacred the associations which cling for us t< 
that tradition, In simple candor it must be confessed that it contain 
nothing essential to the most exalted Christology. 

Rush Riiees. 

I’m► t’Nivrrsnv nr UneurNi km, 

M• M In N V. 
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I have promised the editors of the American Journal of Theology 
to indicate to their readers the answer I think must be given to the 
question, “ Is the doctrine of the supernatural birth of Jesus essential 
to Christianity ?” In addressing myself to fulfil this promise, how¬ 
ever, I find myself laboring under a good deal of embarrassment. 
I am naturally embarrassed, for example, by the narrowness of the 
space at my disposal. Within the limits allowed me, I can hope to 
do nothing more than suggest a few of the considerations which 
weigh with me, and these only in the most cursory manner. I am 
much more embarrassed, however, by the infelicity of discussing the 
relation to Christianity, considered as a system of doctrine (that is 
to say, as a consistent body of truth), of a fact, the historicity of which I 
am to leave to others to discuss, who may perhaps reach conclusions 
to which I could by no means assent, whether in kind or merely in 
degree. I can only say that I have myself no doubt whatever of the 
fact of the supernatural birth of Jesus, as that fact is recorded in the 
opening chapters of the gospels of Matthew and Luke. I certainly 
make no question that additional evidence of tremendous weight is 
brought to this fact by its place in the system of Christianity, com¬ 
mended as this system as a whole is by the entire body of proof which 
we call the “ Christian evidences.” But I do not believe that it needs 
this additional evidence for its establishment. And I prefer my readers 
to understand that I proceed to the consideration of its place in the 
Christian system with it in my hands, not as a hypothesis of more 
or less probability (or improbability), but as a duly authenticated 
actual occurrence, recognized as such on its own direct evidence, and 
bringing as such its own quota of support to the Christian system of 
which it forms a part. 

I am embarrassed most of all, however, by the ambiguity of the 
language in which the question I am to discuss is stated. What is 
“the doctrine of the supernatural birth of Jesus?” What exactly, 
indeed, is intended by the main term employed ? What is a “super¬ 
natural birth” ? Were the births of Isaac and of John the Baptist 
“supernatural births” ? Or those of Sampson and of Samuel ? Or 
those of Jeremiah and of Paul, whom, we are told, the Lord had selected 
for his own in or from the womb ? Is not, indeed, the birth of every 
good man whom God prepares for some special work for him—cer- 
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tainly by influences beginning in the loins of his ancestors—in some 
sense supernatural? Nay, no one who believes in Providence can 
doubt that there is a supernatural element in the birth of every man 
that comes into the world. It may easily come about, therefore, that 
one may be found contending earnestly that the “supernatural birth” 
of Jesus is essential to Christianity, and yet sharply denying that that 
birth was “ supernatural ” in the only sense in which it is important to 
contend for its supematuralness. What sense, further, we need to ask, 
is to be attached to the word “essential” here ? Is the inquiry, per¬ 
chance, whether the supernatural birth of Jesus constitutes the very 
essence of Christianity, so that in this doctrine Christianity is summed 
up? Or merely whether it enters so into the substance of Chris¬ 
tianity that Christianity is not fully stated without it ? The crowning 
ambiguity attaches, however, to the term “Christianity” itself. Is 
it to be taken subjectively or objectively ? Are we asking whether 
it is possible for a man to commit his soul to Christ as his Savior 
without a clear knowledge and firm conviction of his Lord’s virgin 
birth? Or are we asking whether any statement of Christianity 
can be thought complete which omits or ignores this doctrine ? Or 
if it be supposed that this question is already settled by the use of 
the word “ doctrine,” we still have to ask what objective “ Christianity” 
it is that we are to have in mind? The Christianity of the New 
Testament, or of some fragment of the New Testament, arbitrarily 
tom from its context and interpreted in isolation ? The Christianity 
of the churches—the historical Christianity embodied in the authori¬ 
tative creeds of Christendom; or the Christianity of a certain school 
of recent critical speculations—the Christianity of Auguste Sabatier, 
'•say, or of Paul Lobstein, or of Otto Pfleiderer, or of Adolf Hamack ? 

Were the inquiry a purely historical one, it might no doubt be 
soon settled. It admits of no doubt, for example, that, historically 
speaking, the “supernatural birth of Jesus” forms a substantial ele¬ 
ment in the Christianity as well of the New Testament, taken in its 
entirety, as of the creeds of the church. There it stands plainly 
written in both, and even he who runs may read it. x Of course, it 

1 “The church assigns the highest value to the doctrine of- the virgin birth” 
(Schmiedel, Encyclopedia Biblica , 2964). It is “a constant and, we may truly say, 
universally recognized element in the doctrinal tradition of the post-apostolic period, 
for of any important or fruitful opposition to it the history of doctrine knows nothing” 
(Hering, Zeitschrift fUr Theologie und Kirche , Vol. V, p. 67). 
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does not stand written on every page of the New Testament or of 
the creeds— why should it? And, of course, it may be thought 
a debatable question whether it has been logically or practically as 
important to historical Christianity as its prominent confession in 
the documents might seem to imply.* That it holds no essential 
place in much of the “Christianity” current at the opening of the 
twentieth century is certainly too obvious for discussion. To the 
late Auguste Sabatier, for example, “Christianity” had come to 
mean just the altruistic temper; and nobody will imagine the “super¬ 
natural birth of Jesus”—or any kind of birth of Jesus, for that matter, 
natural or supernatural or unnatural—essential to the altruistic temper. 
Must not much the same be said also of the “Christianity” of Otto 
Pfleiderer, or of any form of that at present very fashionable “Chris¬ 
tianity” which supposes the parable of the Prodigal Son, say, to con¬ 
tain a complete statement of the Christian religion? As there is 
no atonement, and no expiation, and no satisfaction, so there is no 
mediator, no Jesus of any kind in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
And the “Christianity” which refuses to know anything but the love 
of God which is there revealed to us, as it has no need of a Jesus, 
can have no need of a “supernatural birth” for the Jesus whom it 
totally ignores, or for whom it makes at best but an unessential place. 

It is very evident, then, that if we are to ask whether “the doctrine 
of the supernatural birth of Jesus is essential to Christianity,” we must 
settle it in our minds very clearly at the outset what “Christianity” 
it is we are talking about. Our answer will be one thing if we are 
thinking of what many about us are vaguely and vainly calling 
“Christianity,” and perhaps quite another thing if we are thinking 
of the Christianity of Christ and his apostles, recorded in the New 
Testament, and drawn from the New Testament by the historical 
church through all ages. This latter is the only Christianity in which 
I can personally have more than a historical interest. I shall there¬ 
fore confine myself to it. For the same reason I shall take “the 
supernatural birth of Jesus” in its highest sense—that of the truly 
miraculous birth of Jesus from a virgin-mother, without interven¬ 
tion of man. It is in this sense that the “supernatural birth of 

* This is the gist of Hering’s assault on it; cf. as above, and p. 74: “The denial 
of the fact (of the virgin birth) has in all ages been adjudged heresy, but its positive 
utilization has been very slight 1 ' 
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Jesus” was actual; and this is the only sense, therefore, in which 
discussion of it can have a real, as distinguished from a merely ac 
demic, interest. Defining thus my terms, the specific question whic 
I shall seek to answer is whether the doctrine of the miraculous bin 
of Jesus from a virgin mother, taught in the opening chapters of tl 
gospels of Matthew and Luke, forms an element in the Christianit 
of the New Testament, indispensable in the sense that without 
that Christianity would be incompletely stated and left in one impor 
ant matter defective, and, therefore, liable to misconception, if nc 
open to dangerous assault. 

Were I asked to name the three pillars on which the structure c 
Christianity, as taught in the New Testament in its entirety, especial! 
rests, I do not know that I could do better than point to these thre 
things: the supernatural, the incarnation, redemption. In ai 
important sense, these three things constitute the Christianity of th< 
New Testament; proceeding from the more general to the mon 
specific, they sum up in themselves its essence. What interests u< 
particularly at the moment is that the virgin birth of Jesus takes its 
significant place and has its significant part to play with respect tc 
each one of them. Without it each one of them would be sheared 
of some portion of its meaning and value, and would take on a differ¬ 
ent and weakened aspect. 

No one can doubt that the Christianity of the New Testament is 
supematuralistlc through and through. Whether we have regard to 
the person of Jesus or to the salvation he brought to men, the pri¬ 
mary note of this Christianity certainly is supematuralism. He who 
walked the earth as its Lord, and whom the very winds and waves 
obeyed; who could not be holden of the grave, but burst the bonds of 
death and ascended into the heavens in the sight of man: he who now 
sits at the right hand of God and sheds down his gift of salvation 
through his Spirit upon the men of his choice—it were impossible 
that such a one should have entered the world undistinguished among 
common men. His supernatural birth is given already, in a word, 
in his supernatural life and his supernatural work, and forms an 
indispensable element in the supernatural religion which he founded. 

It would no doubt be difficult—or impossible, if you will—to 
believe that a natural Jesus had a supernatural origin; or, going at 
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once to the root of the matter, that a natural “salvation” requires a 
supernatural Redeemer. Much of the Christianity about us today 
is distinctively, and even polemically, to use von Hartmann’s term, 
“autosoteric;” and he who feels entirely competent to save himself 
finds a natural difficulty in believing that God must intervene to save 
him. I fully agree with the adherents of this “autosoteric” Chris¬ 
tianity, that from their point of view a supernatural' birth for Jesus 
would be devoid of significance, and therefore incredible. They 
should with similar frankness allow to me, I think, that to the Chris¬ 
tianity of the New Testament, on the other hand, just because it 
stands as the opposite pole to their “autosoteric Christianity,” the 
supernatural birth of Jesus is a necessity. 

This, indeed, they in effect do when they argue that the virgin 
birth of Jesus is the invention of the Christianity of the New Testa¬ 
ment on the basis of the extreme supematuralism of its conception 
of Christianity. Thinking of Jesus as they did, we are told, the 
early Christians could not but postulate for him an origin consonant 
with what they conceived to be his nature, his powers, his career, the 
work he came to do, did do, is doing. 3 Nothing could be more true. 
The supernatural Christ and the supernatural salvation carry with 
them by an inevitable consequence the supernatural birth. In other 
words, the supernatural birth of Jesus is an implication of the Chris¬ 
tian consciousness—that is, of course, of the supematuralistic Chris¬ 
tian consciousness. 4 And the Christian consciousness in this judg¬ 
ment receives the support of the universal human consciousness. 
Men have always and everywhere judged that a supernatural man, 
doing a supernatural work, must needs have sprung from a supernatural 

3 “The conception that our Savior was a son of God born from a virgin was the 
involuntary, yea the inevitable, reflection of the divinity of Christ in the souls of con¬ 
verted Greeks” (Usener, Das Weihnachtsjest , p. 75; cf. p. 76: “There could not fail 
the birth as visible sign that something divine had entered the world”). Cf. Soltau. 
The Birth of Jesus Christ , p. 44. 

4 Lobstein, The Virgin Birth , p. 33, argues that the consciousness of the gulf 
which separates the believer from “the One in whom he has found his Master,” leads 
him instinctively to infer a difference in origin, and thus “the traditions of the miracu¬ 
lous birth of Jesus seem to anticipate the conviction of the believer, merely transferring 
into the realm of history a truth of which he finds in himself the most conclusive con¬ 
firmation;” cf. p. 35. What is this but to say that in the logic of the heart the super¬ 
natural Redeemer demands for himself a supernatural origin ? 
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source. 5 If there had been nothing extraordinary in the coming of 
the Savior into the world, a discordant note would have been struck 
at this point in the “heterosoteric” Christianity of the New Testa¬ 
ment, which would have thrown it in all its elements out of time. 
To it, it would have been unnatural if the birth of the Savior had been 
natural, just because it itself in none of its elements is natural, but 
is everywhere and through all its structure, not, indeed, unnatural or 
contra-natural, but distinctively supernatural. 

The cardinal point upon which the whole of this supematuralistic 
Christianity, commended to us by the New Testament, turns, is 
formed by its doctrine of incarnation. The supernatural Savior, 
who has come into the world to work a supernatural salvation, could 
not possibly be conceived by it as of this world. If it would be to 
“ annul Jesus,” to imagine that he had not come in the flesh, or that 
he who had come in the flesh was not the Word of God who in the 
beginning was with God and was God—God only-begotten who 
was in the bosom of the Father—it would no less be to “annul him” 
to imagine that he could owe his coming to earthly causes or colloca¬ 
tions. Bom into our race he might be and was; but bom of our race, 
never—whether really or only apparently. 

There has been a very odd attempt made, to be sure, to set over 
against one another the doctrines of the pre-existence and of the 
supernatural birth of our Lord, as if they were mutually exclusive, 
or at least parallel rather than complementary conceptions. In 
speaking of such a thing as birth, however, it is obvious that when 
we say pre-existence we have already said supernatural, and as 
soon as we have said Deity we have said miraculous. So far as 
appears, it required the Socinians to teach us that one of these 
things could be taken and the other left—that any rational mind 

s “ Stories of supernatural birth may be said to have a currency as wide as the 
world. Heroes of extraordinary achievement or extraordinary qualities were neces¬ 
sarily of extraordinary birth. The wonder or the veneration they inspired seemed 
to demand that their entrance upon life, and their departure from it, should correspond 
with the impression left by their total career” (Hartland, The Legend of Perseus , pp. 
71, 72). So Origen (Contra Celsum , I, 29), speaking of the story of Plato’s super¬ 
natural birth, says: “But this is really a myth, and the simple incitement to imagine 
this of Plato was that man believes that a man of wisdom and power greater than those 
of the multitude must have had a higher and more divine origin than they.” The 
point of importance is whether the truly supernatural life and work are real. 
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could suppose a non-supematural being to be the product of a super¬ 
natural birth; while surely only a pronounced pantheist could so 
confound things that differ as to imagine that for bringing a super¬ 
natural being into the world those causes may be thought to suffice 
by which commonly mere men are produced. Ordinary people may 
be trusted to continue to judge that, as incarnation means precisely 
the entrance into the human race of a being not in any sense the 
product of the forces working in that race, but introduced from with¬ 
out and above, it is in its very essence a supernatural occurrence, and 
will necessarily bear in its mode of occurrence its credentials as such. 
It is, indeed, obviously not enough to say that it behooved the Divine 
Person who became incarnate in Jesus Christ, in entering into a new 
phase of existence, not to seem then first to begin to be; although to 
say that is no doubt to say something to the point. Would we do 
justice to the case, we must go on and affirm that, when the Life 
itself (which is also the Truth itself) entered into the conditions of 
human existence, it could not but come, according to its nature, 
creatively—bringing its own self-existing Life with it, and not making 
a round-about way so as to appear only now to begin, by way of 
derivation, to exist. When the Word was made flesh and taber¬ 
nacled among men, it could not be but that men should behold his 
glory—a glory as of an only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth. 

In point of fact, accordingly, it is just in proportion as men lose 
their sense of the Divine personality of the messianic king who is 
Immanuel, God with us, that they are found to doubt the necessity 
of the virgin birth; while in proportion as the realization of this 
fundamental fact of the Christianity of the New Testament remains 
vivid and vital with them, do they instinctively feel that it is alone 
consonant with it that this Being should acknowledge none other 
father than that Father which is in heaven, from whom alone he 
came forth to save the world. Accordingly, the adherents of the 
modem kenosis doctrine of the person of Christ, seeing in Jesus 
Christ nothing but God (though God shrunk to man’s estate), have 
become the especial defenders of the doctrine of the virgin birth, and 
at this point the especial opponents of the modem rationalists, with 
whom otherwise they have so much in common. In contradistinc- 
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tion to both, the Christianity of the New Testament, rememberir 
the two natures—which nowadays nearly everybody forgets—offe 
us in our Lord’s person, not a mere man (perhaps in some sen* 
made God), nor a mere God (perhaps in some sense made man 
but a true God-man, who, being all that God is and at the same tin 
all that man is, has come into the world in a fashion suitable to h 
dual nature, conceived indeed in a virgin’s womb, and bom of 
woman and under the law, but not by the will of the flesh, nor b 
the will of man, but solely by the will of the God who he is. 6 

Not even in the incarnation, however, is the Christianity of th 
New Testament summed up. Rather, the incarnation appears in i 
not for its own sake, but as a means to a farther end—redemptior 
And it is only in its relation to the New Testament doctrine of redemp 
tion that the necessity of the virgin birth of Jesus comes to its com 
plete manifestation. For in this Christianity the redemption that i 
provided is distinctively redemption from sin; and that he migh 
redeem men from sin it certainly was imperative that the Redeeme 
himself should not be involved in sin. He would be a bold man 
indeed, who would affirm that the incarnation of the Holy Om 
in sinful flesh presents no difficulties to his thought. The sin 
lessness of Jesus, in the sense of freedom from subjective corruptioi 
as well as from overt acts of sin, seems to be involved in the incama 
tion itself, purely and simply; and, in point of fact, those who imagine 
it was in principle sinful flesh which was assumed by the Son of Goc 
are prone to represent this flesh as actually cleansed of its sinfulness 
either by the act of incarnation itself or by the almighty operation ol 
the Spirit of God as a condition precedent to incarnation. But 
something more than sinlessness in this subjective sense was requisite 
for the redemption up to which the incarnation leads. Assuredly 
no one, resting for himself under the curse of sin, could atone for the 

6 Such criticisms as that of R^ville, Histoire du dogmt de la divinitf de Jtsus Christ 
(1869, p. 30; 1904, p. 27), miss the mark and would apply only to the kcnotic per¬ 
version: “ A pre-existent being who becomes man reduces himself, if you will, to the 
condition of a human embryo; but he is not conceived by virtue of an act external to 
himself in the womb of a woman, etc.” In the New Testament view of the God- 
man, as there is no reduction of the Godhead to the level of a human embryo, so 
there is a true conception of a complete human embryo by an act external to itself. 
Only, the cause external to this embryo, by virtue of which it is conceived, is the 
power of the Most High, and not natural fertilization. 
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sin of others; no one owing the law its extreme penalty for himself 
could pay this penalty for others. And certainly in the Christianity 
of the New Testament every natural member of the race of Adam 
rests under the curse of Adam’s sin, and is held under the penalty 
that hangs over it. If the Son of God came into the world there¬ 
fore—as that Christianity asserts to be a “faithful saying”—specific¬ 
ally in order to save sinners, it was imperatively necessary that he 
should become incarnate after a fashion which would leave him stand¬ 
ing, so far as his own responsibility is concerned, outside that fatal 
entail of sin in which the whole natural race of Adam is involved. 
And that is as much as to say that the redemptive work of the Son of 
God depends upon his supernatural birth. 

I am, of course, well aware that this doctrine of redemption, and 
as well the doctrine of sin which underlies it, is nowadays scouted in 
wide circles. With that, however, I have no present concern. I 
cheerfully admit that to a “Christianity” which knows nothing of 
race-sin and atonement, the necessity of the supernatural birth of 
the “Redeemer,” if it be recognized at all, must rest on other, and 
perhaps on less stringent, grounds. But I have not undertaken to 
investigate the possible place of the supernatural birth of Jesus in 
the varied forms of so-called “Christianity” prevalent in the modem 
world, many of which stand in no other relation to the Christianity 
of the New Testament than that of contradiction. Nor am I to be 
deterred from recognizing the doctrines of “original sin” and of 
“satisfaction” as fundamental elements in the Christianity of the New 
Testament, by the habit which has grown up among those who do 
not like them, of speaking of them scornfully as “ Augustinian” and 
“Anselmic.” What rather attracts my attention is that it seems to 
be universally allowed that, on these “Augustinian” and “Anselmic” 
presuppositions, the doctrine of the virgin birth of Jesus is an abso¬ 
lutely essential element of Christianity. In so far, then, as it is 
admitted that the doctrines of “original sin” and of “satisfaction” 
are constituent elements of the Christianity of the New Testament, 
it may be taken as acknowledged that the virgin birth of our Lord 
is confessedly essential to it. 7 

If, then, it cannot be denied that the supernatural birth of Jesus 
enters constitutively into the substance of that system which is 

7 Cf. Lobstein, op. cit., p. 84; Cheyne, Biblical Problems , p. 95; etc. 
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taught in the New Testament as Christianity—that it is the expres¬ 
sion of its supematuralism, the safeguard of its doctrine of incar¬ 
nation, the condition of its doctrine of redemption—are we to go 
on and say that no one can be saved who does not hold this faith 
whole and entire? The question is thoroughly impertinent. We 
are discussing, not the terms of salvation, but the essential con¬ 
tent of the Christian system; not what we must do to be saved, but 
what it behooved Jesus Christ to be and to do that he might save us. 
Say that faith is the instrument by which salvation is laid hold upon; 
the instrument by which the prerequisites of the salvation laid hold 
of by faith are investigated is the intellect. As it is certain that the 
only Jesus, faith in whom can save, is the Jesus who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, and bom of the virgin Mary, according to the Scrip¬ 
tures, it is equally certain that the act of faith by which he is savingly 
apprehended involves these presuppositions, were its implicates 
soundly developed. But our logical capacity can scarcely be made 
the condition of our salvation. 8 The Scriptures do not encourage 
us to believe that only the wise are called. They even graciously 
assure us that blasphemy itself against the Son may be forgiven. It 
would surely be unfortunate if weakness of intellect were more fatal 
than wickedness of heart. On the whole, we may congratulate our¬ 
selves that it was more imperative that Jesus, by whom the salvation 
has been wrought, should know what it behooved him to be and to 
do that he might save us, than it is that we should fully understand it. 
But, on the other hand, it will scarcely do to represent ignorance or 
error as advantageous to salvation. It certainly is worth while to put 
our trust in Jesus as intelligently as it may be given to us to do so. 
And it certainly will over and over again be verified in experience 
that he who casts himself upon Jesus as his divine Redeemer, will 
find the fact of the virgin birth of this Savior not only consonant with 
his faith and an aid to it, but a postulate of it without which he 
would be puzzled and distressed. 

Benjamin B. Warfield. 

Princeton Theological Seminary, ' 

Princeton, N. J. 

8 I have the unwonted felicity of being thoroughly at one in this with Professor 
Paul Schwartzkopff, who remarks: “The faith which lays hold of the living God in 
Christ is not necessarily conditioned by the thoroughness with which the intellect 
grasps its content” (The Prophecies of Jesus Christ t E. T., p. 3). 
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PROFESSOR HENRY C. SHELDON, D.D. 

Boston, Mass. 

Since its foundation epoch American Methodism has not under¬ 
taken any formal creed revision, or even seriously discussed any 
proposition for revision. It is impossible, therefore, to speak of 
openly consummated and universally acknowledged changes in the 
theology of American Methodists. The best that can be done with 
our theme is to take note of such facts as evince distinct tendencies 
to changed doctrinal conceptions—tendencies sufficiently steadfast 
and widespread to warrant the conclusion, either that they are already 
in the ascendant, or that they are likely ere long to hold a dominant 
place. In a task of this kind there is doubtless a considerable chance 
for differing judgments, an accurate rating of tendencies within a 
complex and widely extended constituency being no easy matter. 
Two mistakes in particular will need to be carefully guarded against. 
On the one hand, it will not do to estimate the theological status of 
a communion by a mere show of hands, since a majority may, in 
the view of a clear-sighted observer, be certainly foredoomed to 
dwindle very decidedly, when once the influences are brought to bear 
upon it which have already changed the point of view of the opposing 
minority. On the other hand, it will not answer to take a vociferous 
advocacy of new opinions as an unequivocal sign of a deep-seated 
and victorious tendency to change, since the zealous and hustling 
advocate may be for the most part an eccentricity, representing no 
substantial dogmatic impulse or need of any large company. Avoid¬ 
ing these opposite errors, the judicial investigator will seek to ascer¬ 
tain the real trend of vital and scholarly conviction. When he sees 
that for an appreciable period changes in doctrinal conception within 
the ranks of men at once studious and practical in their mental habits 
are almost uniformly in a given direction, and appear to proceed 
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with cumulative force, he will feel authorized to infer that he has 
discovered reliable tokens of a doctrinal transition. 

It is our judgment that a fair application of the standard just set 
forth to the investigation of American Methodism will reveal that 
many changes have occurred in relation to a few of the themes 
of theology, and that tentative efforts are being made for more or 
less revision of the traditional views in connection with some other 
themes. In sustaining this judgment against the challenge which is 
likely to be forthcoming, it will be necessary to dte as much of the 
historical evidence as our limits will admit. The themes to which 
we shall have occasion to refer are the conception of the Bible, original 
sin, the person and work of Christ, the conception of personal salva¬ 
tion, and eschatology. 

I. The conception of the Bible .—For several decades Methodists, 
in common with other American Christians, have been aware of a 
conflict between two contrasted theories of the Bible. On the one 
hand is the high technical theory, which at the acme insists upon 
complete verbal inspiration of every part of Scripture, and in any 
case maintains the inerrancy or detailed infallibility of the Bible as 
originally written. On the other hand is the broader theory, which 
indeed cordially grants that the Bible contains the materials of a 
complete ethical and religious system, but renounces the notion of 
a detailed infallibility or inerrancy of every part, and places the stress 
upon the trend and outcome of the biblical teaching. 

The evidence indicates that American Methodism began sub¬ 
stantially upon the basis of the high technical theory, so far as that 
theory affirms inerrancy. There was a lack of explicit assertion on 
the subject. In almost any standard Methodist treatise one looks 
in vain for a proper parallel to the strong and unqualified declarations 
of the great dogmatists of the seventeenth century. The general 
assumption, however, up to the more recent decades, seems to have 
been that there was no need to admit any mistakes of any sort in the 
original Scriptures, and no propriety in so doing. This appears to 
have been the standpoint represented by Richard Watson in his 
Theological Institutes , which for a considerable period ranked as the 
unrivaled textbook of American Methodism. Later writers, whose 
works in systematic theology have been utilized in the education of 
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the preachers, have dealt with the Bible, for the most part, in the 
same manner. Miner Raymond contended rather for the truth of 
the Bible in general than treated specifically of the question of errancy. 
Here and there, however, one finds tokens that his mind was domi¬ 
nated by the high technical theory. He remarks, for instance: 

Because, beyond reasonable question, miracles have been actually wrought 
for the specific purpose of attesting the Sacred Word, we deem it thereby demon¬ 
strated that what the Bible says God says.* 

Of course, this statement might mean less than that God is the 
author of every sentence in the Bible. But the way in which 
Raymond comments on the early narratives in Genesis conveys the 
impression that he designed his statement to be taken in its full 
breadth. W. B. Pope, an English Wesleyan, whose name is properly 
mentioned here on account of the use of his dogmatic work for a 
period in the conference course of study, gave some indications of a 
disposition to modify the stringent theory. He admitted differing 
degrees of inspiration, suggested that the limitations of witnesses 
may have come to manifestation in their reports, and frankly acknowl¬ 
edged that a considerable body of discrepancies appears on the face 
of the biblical narratives. Nevertheless, in the final issue he resorted 
to the assumption of inerrancy as characteristic of the original biblical 
documents. Having noted that many cases of discrepancy may 
plausibly be referred to the faulty work of transcribers, he added: 

Each of these must be carefully sifted, and the result will generally be satis¬ 
factory. When it is not so, we are bound to believe that errors have crept in 
through the operation of causes that we cannot now trace.* 

John Miley was noncommittal in this relation, and the most that 
can be said on the basis of his printed writings is that he took very 
little account of the possibility of errors in the Scriptures. In a 
much-honored textbook of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
a stalwart doctrine of inerrancy found expression from the pen of 
T. O. Summers. One of his sentences runs as follows: 

Even in all subordinate and collateral matters of history, chronology, eth¬ 
nography, topography, sociology, and the like, the Scriptures are perfectly con- 

* Systematic Theology , Vol. I, p. 100. 

* Compendium of Theology , Vol. I, p. 188. 
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sistent with themselves, with all other trustworthy records, and with all the 
phenomena and facts which are now patent to our observation.* 

If we pass from theological treatises to articles in periodical 
literature, we find that the high technical theory, or the doctrine of 
complete inerrancy, has not lacked for advocates. Gilbert Haven, 
in a series of articles contributed to the Methodist Review for the years 
1867 and 1868, contended with characteristic ardor for the conclusion 
that every word of the Bible was given forth under the inbreathing, 
or impulse of the Holy Ghost. Professor Hemenway, in an article 
which appeared in 1877, showed a pronounced unwillingness to 
admit that there are any errors in the Scriptures, and took the ground 
that the whole Bible is inspired and equally inspired. “God’s 
authority,” he said, “is absolute. It does not admit of degrees.” 
S. L. Bowman, in a contribution printed as late as 1889, drew the 
conclusion that the proper view of the Bible is intolerant of the sup¬ 
position of errors even in matters historical, as well as in those of a 
moral and religious import. 

A measure of significance, though not so very much, may be 
attributed to the fact that the book of Gaussen, written in advocacy 
of strict verbal inspiration, obtained a place in the conference course 
for the years 1876-80. Its use in this manner shows that at least 
some of the bishops at that time were favorable to its standpoint. 

The list of writers thus far cited may serve to indicate that the 
high technical theory had not spent its energy in the Methodist body 
by the middle of the nineteenth century, and, indeed, that it was not 
without self-assertive vigor up to the last quarter of the century. 
It is to be observed, however, that the rival theory began to make 
inroads on its territory soon after the middle of the century. In a 
contribution to the Methodist Review in 1858, Daniel Curry intimated 
his conviction that some retrenchment from absolute inerrancy may 
very well be admitted. He said: 

While we claim and contend earnestly for the inspiration of the Bible, we 
delight also to recognize the human form, and to commune with its utterances 
as with the voice of a friend. Nor do we any the less reverence its lessons because 

we suspect that it is not wholly raised above all human infirmities.In 

many instances the infallible certainty of a revealed doctrine does not require 
the absolute correctness of the statement of facts with which it is enunciated. 

3 Systematic Theology , Vol. I, p. 436. 
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Twenty years later H. M. Harman gave expression to similar senti¬ 
ments in his Introduction to the Holy Scriptures : 

We are not required to make the absolute correctness of the evangelists in 
the most unimportant matters an article of faith, and to resort to far-fetched 
explanations to reconcile every apparent discrepancy . 4 

He recognized varied degrees of inspiration, and evidently thought 
that in exceptional instances there is indication of a very humble 
degree, saying, for example, of the Song of Solomon: “How far the 
song is inspired it is impossible to say. ,,s 

In the closing years of the century expressions of opinion on the 
side of the broader theory were far from being a novelty. We find 
them in quarters by no means distinguished for extravagant liberalism. 
Thus the Methodist Review , at a time when it was supposed to incar¬ 
nate the very spirit of orthodoxy (July, 1890), remarked editorially, 
in quite unreserved terms, on the human errancy plainly visible in 
the biblical chronology and science. Again, a writer distinguished 
by an eminently sober and judicial temper, Nathaniel Burwash, 
president of Victorial College, took pains, in his Manual 0} Christian 
Theology , to disclaim the necessity of maintaining complete iner¬ 
rancy for either Testament. He expressed, indeed, the conviction 
that the poetic license which appears in the ancient oracles was 
combined with a good degree of the historic spirit. But he added: 

Beyond this general conviction of trustworthiness, we think it quite unneces¬ 
sary to dogmatize in regard to the inerrancy of the Old Testament. 

While awarding somewhat more stress to the historical details of the 
New Testament than to those of the Old, he still remarked: 

But even this does not imply a miraculous verbal inerrancy, but such a truth¬ 
ful record, or faithful portrait, as an honest mind, quickened to its very best in 
memory by the deepest religious interest and sympathy, would furnish . 6 

With little, if any, exception, Methodist exegetes of any considerable 
experience and rank, who have written in recent years, have given 
evidence of their preference for the broader, as opposed to the high 
technical, theory of the Bible. 

Concurring with the line of evidences just given, on the side of 
a growing acceptance of the broader theory of revelation, is the whole 

4 P. 25. s First edition, p. 323. * Vol. I, p. 187. 
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body of indications of an enlarging appropriation of the modem 
critical views relative to the Pentateuch and some other portions of 
the Old Testament; for no Protestant would naturally be inclined 
to make room for these views who had not cordially accepted the 
broader theory. Now, it is undeniable that the critical views in 
question have been winning much territory in every prominent 
branch of Methodism. They have a standing in the principal 
theological schools. Thence they have been widely distributed 
through the pastorate. In large part they have found expression 
in volumes recently issued by the Methodist Book Concern . 7 At 
the last Ecumenical Conference, held in London, they were referred 
to in a tone of tolerance, not to say of friendly recognition. And in 
this reference a conspicuous part was taken by the representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Especially significant 
were the words of J. J. Tigert, editor of the Review for Southern 
Methodism : 

The main problems, such as those of the Hexateuch and of Isaiah, appear 
to have been satisfactorily solved, and, amid considerable difference on details, 
there is essential agreement among the greater critics as to methods, grounds, 
and results. So far as I can see, there is no reason to anticipate such a reaction 
from and repudiation of the historical criticism of the Old Testament as befell 
the Tubingen criticism of the New; for that criticism was esentially an attempt 
to rewrite history on the basis of the Hegelian a priori philosophy. There is 
nothing common to these two schools and epochs of criticism, and it is unsafe 
to the last degree to argue from the fate which overtook one to a kindred one 
which must speedily befall the other. 

Finally, it is legitimate to mention on this point the friendly welcome 
which has been accorded in Methodist ranks to Hastings’ Dictionary 
oj the Bible; for no reader can fail to see that this work, with all its 
just reputation for caution and moderation, accepts the cardinal 
conclusions of the later criticism of the Old Testament, and in its 
whole tenor is distinctly adverse to the high technical theory of the 
Scriptures. 

The evidence seems, therefore, to enforce the conclusion that an 
effective movement toward a modified conception of the Bible is in 
progress within the domain of American Methodism. The theory 

7 See among others, C. M. Cobem, Commentary on Ezekiel and Daniel; Milton 
Terry, Moses and the Prophets . 
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of strict inerrancy is being displaced by the broader theory. Doubt¬ 
less the former is still intrenched in many minds. But when we 
consider the hold which the latter theory has upon the scholarship 
of the Protestant world in general, and the great advances which it 
has made in a score of years within Methodist ranks, it must in all 
sobriety be regarded as the theory which is favored with the promise 
of the future. 

In connection with this part of our theme, it is worth while to notice 
briefly a relative transference of stress from the external to the internal 
evidences for revelation. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
Richard Watson wrote: 

The principal and most appropriate evidence of a revelation from God must 

be external to the revelation itself.Miracles must be considered the 

leading and absolute evidence of a revelation from God. 8 

In the latter part of the century W. B. Pope wrote: 

The dignity of eternal truth demands that it should not lay the main stress 
of its demonstration on miracles; certainly never on miracles alone. . . . The 
grandest miracles which are the credentials of a revelation are in the substance 
of the revelation itself. Christ, the author of Christianity, and its substance 
and end, is the supreme miracle.® 

Probably Watson’s standpoint is still approximated in the thought 
of some Methodists, but it cannot be doubted that for the newer 
Methodist scholarship, Pope, rather than Watson, is the spokes¬ 
man on this subject. There is a growing conviction that the great 
credential of the Bible lies in its contents; that is, in the spiritual 
wealth and potency of the truths which it assumes to teach; and that 
even the reported miracle is efficient as a proof only as it furnishes 
a congenial contribution to the biblical contents, only as it serves to 
disclose the character of God, and to make manifest a power directed 
by wisdom and love. More and more widely it is being apprehended 
that, in respect of evidential value, nothing can be placed on a parity 
with the unique personality of Christ and the Christ-filled contents 
of the New Testament. This point of view, it is needless to say, 
implies no hostility to the supposition of miracles. It is simply the 
dictate of a just discrimination as to the conditions under which 

* Theological Institutes, VoL I, p. 71. 

9 Compendium of Theology, Vol. I, pp. 65, 73. 
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reports of miracles are adapted to be conducive to a rational faith 
in revelation. Universally Methodist scholars are cordially tolerant 
of the supposition of the historical verity of miracles, though some 
of them are ready to admit that the historical attestation for certain 
miracles reported in the Bible is much less cogent than for others. 

II. Original sin .—In its first stadium Methodism was undoubtedly 
committed to the conclusion that guilt, as well as corruption of nature, 
is inherited by the whole posterity of Adam. It was commonly 
held, indeed, that this guilt is unconditionally remitted in case of 
those dying in infancy, on the ground of the meritorious work of 
Christ, and never is a real source of damage to one who accepts the 
saving offices of the Redeemer. Still, it was postulated as some¬ 
thing attaching, in the order of natural conditions, to every child of 
the race, and as needing a special remedy. A remnant of this way 
of thinking survives in the articles of religion of Episcopal Methodism. 
Happily, the article which treats directly of original sin escaped all 
infusion of this venerable fiction; but in the article on the Son of 
God it was given a place incidentally in the statement that Christ 
became a sacrifice, “not only for original guilt, but also for the actual 
sins of men.” As is perhaps indicated by this very subordinate 
reference to the element of guilt in the articles, Wesley laid the main 
stress upon the inherited corruption. Beyond doubt, however, he 
recognized the former element. In his treatise on original sin occurs 
the plain statement: “God does not look upon infants as innocent, 
but as involved in the guilt of Adam’s sin .” 10 Richard Watson 
taught that Adam’s transgression entailed upon his posterity a sen¬ 
tence not only of physical death, but also of spiritual and eternal 
death; and that, while this sentence is annulled for all who accept 
Christ, its repeal is conditional, so that it is quite possible that a 
penalty for Adam’s sin should be included in the eternal punishment 
of any man who fails of salvation . 11 Wesley and Watson seem to 
have given very largely the standard on this subject for English 
Wesleyans. Later writers, such as James Rigg, W. B. Pope, and 
J. S. Banks, have repeated their teaching. 

On the other hand, in the Methodist Episcopal Church the doc¬ 
trine of hereditary guilt has long been in a moribund condition. 

10 Works, VoL XIV, p. 143. 11 Theological Institutes, Vol. II, pp. 52-57. 
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Within the last half of the nineteenth century a few of her writers 
may have taken pains to pay it some respect, but they were powerless 
to rehabilitate it in the thought of the church. Miner Raymond 
distinctly repudiated it, and John Miley and R. S. Foster were also 
emphatic in its rejection. For well-nigh a generation it has had 
no considerable standing in the principal theological schools of this 
communion. We cannot believe that there is any sort of a chance 
for its resuscitation. Even the hold which it has through represen¬ 
tation in the second article of religion will avail nothing; for the 
intelligent judgment of the church will concur with the following 
verdict of Miley: 

This recognition of native guilt should have been eliminated from the second 
article in order to bring it into harmony with the seventh. The simplest expla¬ 
nation of its remaining is through mere oversight in the revision of the articles. 1 * 

Thus a distinct change in doctrinal conception has been wrought 
in the largest branch of Methodism—a change in the interest of 
self-consistency, since the notion of hereditary guilt is distinctly an 
alien factor in a system which makes a virtue of repudiating arbitrary 
sovereignty. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the revision of the 
conception of original sin seems to have proceeded more slowly than 
in the sister-communion. T. O. Summers, in accordance with his 
English antecedents, gave a place in his theological system to heredi¬ 
tary guilt . 13 But it is evident that his exposition has not remained 
in full control. The idea of hereditary guilt is distinctly repudiated 
by W. F. Tillett, dean of the biblical department of Vanderbilt 
University and professor of systematic theology. He says: 

While voluntary sin and acquired depravity both involve moral guilt, and 
are culpable and justly punishable, inherited depravity, considered in itself 
alone, does not involve guilt and culpability. No man is responsible for what 
comes to him by birth apart from any act of his own free will—at least not until 
he arrives at an age of intelligent moral accountability, and finds that grace has 
provided and put at his command the means whereby he can change his sinful 
nature, and bring it into conformity to the law of God. 1 * 

III. The person and work 0} Christ .—On these topics it is not 
possible to specify any very definite doctrinal transition. The 

** Systematic Theology, Vol. I, p. 525. 

U Systematic Theology, VoL II, pp. 34 ff. u Personal Solvation, p. 84. 
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movement here has issued rather in some measure of diversification 
of theory than in a wide acceptance of a revised dogmatic platform. 
The development relative to the person of Christ which probably 
has claimed the largest acceptance within Methodist bounds is the 
one which has been effected in the theological world at large in the 
last three quarters of a century; namely, a distinct enlargement of 
appreciation for the human perfection of the Son of man as a unique 
means of revealing at once God to man and man to himself. 

With the more difficult problems of christological construction 
Methodist writers have not often attempted to grapple in earnest. 
Up to the seventh or eighth decade of the nineteenth century there 
was no considerable, if any, divergence from Richard Watson’s 
quiet affirmation of the general terms of the Chalcedonian Creed. 
It was considered sufficient to maintain that in Christ two complete 
natures, the divine and the human, are united in one person. A 
serious wrestling with the data, rational and scriptural, which bear 
upon the exposition of this extraordinary personality was not under¬ 
taken. Thinking easily preserved an appearance of homogeneity 
because it followed the traditional channel and made no considerable 
effort to achieve insight or veritable explanation. In the later decades 
of the century more thought and research were expended, and the 
natural result has appeared in an initial diversification of scholarly 
conviction. Various thinkers have recognized, from a rational point 
of view, the great difficulty of predicating of Jesus a real childhood 
and a real youth, not to say a real manhood, on the supposition that 
there belonged to him, from the beginning of the incarnation, the 
perfectly unlimited vision of reality. Various students of the gospel 
narratives have recognized also the difficulty of reconciling certain 
scriptural facts and statements with the supposition that the habitual 
consciousness of the Christ of history was all-inclusive in its content. 

In response to these difficulties, a number of Methodist scholars 
have concluded that there is no valid escape from admitting that the 
knowledge of Christ in the state of humiliation, however extraordinary 
it may have been, and however adequate to the fulfilment of a unique 
vocation, was not free from limitations. For an explanation of this 
fact of limitations a few have resorted to a radical doctrine of kenosis, 
the theory of a veritable depotentiation of the divine Logos in the 
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incarnation. Expression was given to this theory in the Methodist 
Review (March, 1897), in an article from the pen of J. M. Cramer, 
the particular form of kenotic doctrine which he advocated being 
that set forth by Ebrard; namely, the doctrine of the double life of 
the Logos, the original or normal and, supplementary to that, the 
depotentiated. More recently several Methodist scholars have 
expressed themselves in brief and general terms as favoring the 
kenotic theory; 15 but the conditions under which they recorded 
their opinions leave it to be questioned whether they have any such 
independent interest in this theory that they would not be ready to 
surrender it, in case some other ground might be provided for explain¬ 
ing the apparent limitation of knowledge in the incarnate Christ. 
Possibly a solvent of difficulty may be found in the thought of a 
necessary mediation from the timeless sphere of the divine life to the 
forms of human conception and speech—a mediation taking place 
through the finite psychical nature of Christ, and being consequently 
subject to limitations. In any case, we surmise that the enormous 
metaphysical difficulties which pertain to the radical doctrine of the 
kenosis, and the scanty exegetical authority which it can claim, will 
restrict its progress among Methodist scholars. What has occurred 
in other theological domains serves to confirm this conviction. 

Relative to the doctrine of Christ’s work, or the nature of the 
atonement, the development has not been sufficiently pronounced 
to admit of being described in very precise terms. In the earlier 
part of the last century the established theory of Methodism was a 
moderate satisfaction theory—a theory which paid respect to the 
governmental bearing of Christ’s work, but at the same time con¬ 
tended that in and through that work a tribute was rendered to the 
ethical nature of God, and not merely to the requirements of his 
governmental position. Within a portion of Methodist territory, 
especially in the Methodist Episcopal church, this theory has been 
compelled in part to give way to the pure governmental theory. 
The latter, as formulated by Miley, has been installed for a series 
of years in the conference course of study. Not a few people prob¬ 
ably have come to think of it as the Methodist theory of the atone¬ 
ment. That is by no means the fact. In the majority both of treatises 

*s Terry, Moses and the Prophets , Appendix. 
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and review articles by Methodist authors exception has been taken 
to the pure governmental theory. The general point of view of 
the older theory has survived in the minds of many theologians; 
and, so far as they have sought amendment, they have endeavored to 
get rid of obnoxious attachments—such as the assignment of a 
penal character to Christ’s sufferings; such as the representation of 
an antithesis between the Father and the Son in respect to their 
attitude toward the sinning race; such also as the idea that atoning 
virtue was embraced in any mere physical transaction taken by 
itself, and not rather in the love, obedience, and self-devotement of 
a holy personality brought to manifestation in the visible transaction. 
With these developments another has had place. Instead of berating 
in severe terms the moral-influence theory, Methodist writers and 
preachers in not a few instances have come to recognize that this 
theory contains truth which ought never to be displaced or over¬ 
shadowed by any rival theory. Comparatively few, doubtless, 
among Methodist pastors and teachers have announced their sub¬ 
scription to the moral-influence theory as an exclusive theory; but 
within a considerable range there has been of late a more appreciative 
estimate of it than was current a generation ago—an outcome quite 
in harmony with the widespread tendency in the theological world 
to render a larger emphasis to the paternal character of God as con¬ 
trasted with the rectoral. 

The circulation of Professor Denney’s books on the atonement 
has emphasized in some degree the need of a closer consideration 
of the question whether the value of atonement is properly associated 
with the life of Christ as well as with his death. Only scanty tokens 
have yet been given of the tenor of Methodist thinking on this question. 
We judge that in this relation there is no complete consensus, some 
representatives of Methodism agreeing with Professor Denney’s 
assignment of atoning value exclusively to the death of Christ, while 
others prefer to say, with the English Wesleyan, J. S. Lidgett: “The 
self-oblation which was consummated on the cross was begun at the 
incarnation.” 16 Those who hold the latter view claim that it is quite 
as catholic as the competing view, and that it has the advantage of 
superior congruity with the attribution of a distinctly ethical value 

16 The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, p. 290. 
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to Christ’s death, since the living Christ undoubtedly actualized the 
same ethical element, the same holy obedience and self-devotement, 
which found a culminating expression in his surrender to death upon 
the cross. 

IV. The conception of personal salvation .—The most marked 
development which falls under this title concerns the interpretation 
of the advanced stage of salvation; in other words, the subject of 
Christian perfection or entire sanctification. On this subject John 
Wesley taught and bequeathed a fairly definite theory. It was 
manifestly his conviction that the work of grace which takes place 
in regeneration may be followed by a great consummating work 
worthy to be called entire sanctification; that entire sanctification, 
whatever intellectual and bodily defects it may fail to heal, not merely 
gives a normal direction to the will, but reaches back into the emotive 
nature, the sphere of impulses, desires, and affections, and pro¬ 
foundly renovates this background of the volitional life. Supposing 
the term “inbred sin” to cover all perverse tendencies of the emotive 
nature, we may say that Wesley taught that entire sanctification 
includes the elimination of inbred sin. From the scope which he 
assigned to this crowning experience, it logically follows that for its 
subject real grounds of temptation no longer remain in the heart or 
the spiritual nature, but are confined to intellectual limitations, 
to disordered states of the body, and to suggestions from without. 

Doubtless, in one and another connection the definition of sin 
which Wesley set forth emphasized its voluntary nature. But this 
fact does not imply that he did not think of entire sanctification as 
extending into the background of what in strictness may be called 
volitional activity. For his psychology did not make the broad 
distinction between the emotive nature and the will which is current 
in our day; and, moreover, he might very well have thought of entire 
sanctification as reaching beyond sin proper to the standing occasions 
of sin in the tendencies or proclivities of the emotive nature. But, 
whatever explanation may be offered of the phraseology in question, 
it is quite certain that Wesley in his dominant way of thinking included 
in entire sanctification the elimination of inbred sin, as defined above. 

This is indicated, in the first place, by the broad antithesis which 
he postulated between the regenerate state and the entirely sancti- 
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fied state. The proposition that in the regenerate believer there is 
no sin, no carnal mind, no bent to backsliding, he characterized as 
contrary both to the Word of God and the experience of Christians. 
In like manner, he rejected the proposition that if a man is holy at 
all, he is holy altogether. “That,” he says, “does not follow: every 
babe in Christ is holy, and yet not altogether so. He is saved from 
sin; yet not entirely: it remains, though it does not reign.” He 
noticed that the reborn man is apt to judge at first too highly of his 
condition, and to conclude that, because he feels no evil in his heart, 
none is left there; whereas universal experience shows that the 
full deliverance does not come at that point, and that the seed of sin 
is still remaining. On the other hand, he described entire sancti¬ 
fication as implying an entire renewal in the image of God, a total 
separation of sin from the soul, a total dying to sin, a condition in 
which the subject is freed from evil thoughts and evil tempers. He 
represented it as coming after profound conviction of inbred sin, and 
as being adequately attested only by the witness of the Holy Spirit, 
since one may feel all love and no sin for a time, while yet he is but 
partially sanctified. In short, it is manifest from the antithesis 
which Wesley made between regeneration and entire sanctification 
that he thought of the one as leaving behind a considerable deposit 
of inbred sin, and of the other as eliminating this deposit. Doubtless 
one can urge in rebuttal that Wesley once and again spoke of regen¬ 
eration in very strong terms, as though it signified to his mind the 
complete renewal of the moral nature. But it is to be noticed that 
in a number of instances 17 the connection shows that the emphatic 
terms were meant to be taken with a qualification. It is suggested, 
accordingly that a qualification is to be understood in the other 
instances, so that a decided balance remains on the side of the con¬ 
clusion that Wesley’s habitual thought affirmed a distinct antithesis 
between regeneration and entire sanctification, and gave to the 
latter term the broader and deeper sense naturally implied by this 
antithesis. 

Again, Wesley’s representation, that the complete cleansing— 
which the common thought of his Protestant contemporaries regarded 
as immediately antecedent to the entrance of the saved man into the 
>7 As in Sermons XIX, XL, and XLV. 
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other world—may be realized at varying intervals this side of death, 
argues that he made entire sanctification, as the phrase was ordinarily 
used by him, to cover all underlying tendencies in the soul which 
contend against the perfect dominion of love and righteousness. 

Once more, repeated expressions in the hymns of his brother 
Charles, who at the time of writing in all likelihood shared his essen¬ 
tial standpoint, are indicative of John Wesley’s conviction that the 
extirpation of inbred sin falls within the scope of entire sanctification, 
viewed as an attainable experience in this life. Lines like the follow¬ 
ing are sufficiently imequivocal in their import: 

Let me thy witness live, 

When sin is all destroyed. 

Speak the second time, Be dean! 

Take away my inbred sin. 

Fill me with thy glorious power, 

Rooting out the seeds of sin. 

Break the yoke of inbred sin, 

And fully set my spirit free. 

The seed of sin’s disease 

Spirit of health remove. 

In face of all this, it avails little to point out that in two or three 
instances Wesley expressed a willingness to waive the question 
whether sin is only suspended in the subject of Christian perfection, 
so as to be practically inoperative, or is thoroughly destroyed. This 
was an irenic stroke prompted by his desire for the greatest possible 
degree of union with earnest-minded contemporaries who may have 
been disinclined to accept the more radical position. His charac¬ 
teristic standpoint was indubitably on the side of the conclusion that 
Christian perfection, or entire sanctification, as an attainable expe¬ 
rience in this life, works the elimination of inbred sin as a fund of 
abnormity in the emotive nature. 18 

The original Wesleyan doctrine of entire sanctification, as defined 
above, has never ceased to have its advocates in American Method¬ 
ism. For several generations it was the prevailing theory among 

x # See Wesley’s Plain Account of Christian Perfection y and Sermons XIII, XL, 
LXXXI; also Tyerman’s Life of Wesley , Vol. I, pp. 444, 462, 498, 533; Vol. II, pp. 
307, 346, 418-24, 43 1 . 4 S I_ S 3 » 465, 596; Vol. Ill, pp. 22, 175, 462, 625. 
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those who took pains to formulate and to propagate a doctrine of the 
higher Christian life. It appears in the books of the best-accredited 
writers on this theme for a large part of the nineteenth century. It 
was represented, if not always with entire lucidity, yet in sufficiently 
unmistakable terms, by George Peck, Nathan Bangs, R. S. Foster, 
Miner Raymond, Jesse T. Peck, Daniel Steele, and others. There 
is good warrant for saying that the dominant Methodist doctrine 
down to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, so far as that 
teaching came to literary expression, made entire sanctification a 
great consummating experience, posterior to regeneration, and 
including in its scope the elimination of inbred sin. This is not 
saying that the doctrine of entire sanctification in the given form 
was made, up to that point, a vital issue throughout the whole area 
of American Methodism. So far as active, interested propagation 
was concerned, it was for very much of the period rather the specialty 
of a school in the church than the property of the church as a whole. 19 

In the latter part of the century a growing tendency to dissent 
from the original and the transmittted Wesleyan theory came to 
manifestation. One evidence of this tendency is contained in pub¬ 
lished writings. In a number of treatises the traditional doctrine 
was distinctly challenged. Among these were writings of the Eng¬ 
lish theologian, J. A. Beet, which were circulated in this country 
through denominational instrumentalities. His theory amounts to 
a substitute for that of Wesley. In place of assuming an elimination 
of perverse inward tendencies, he postulates, as the summit of pos¬ 
sible Christian attainment in the present life, such a maturity of 
will-power, and strength of righteous purpose as are competent to 
secure victory over every evil impulse as it rises into consciousness. 
The inward tendency to sin, he maintains, is not annihilated, but it 
may continuously be frustrated and made relatively less and less 
formidable.* 0 Substantially the same theory of a progressive sanc¬ 
tification, to which no definite limit can be set, is advocated by 

*9 The facts of history seem to lend considerable countenance to Professor George 
A. Coe’s contention, based on psychological grounds as well as on observation, that 
the practical appropriation and professed exemplification of such a tenet as the Wes¬ 
leyan doctrine of Christian perfection cannot pass beyond the bounds of a coterie 
or limited school in any large communion (The Spiritual Life , pp. 63, 64). 

*° Holiness as understood by the Writers of the Bible; The New Life in Christ, 
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James Mudge in a book entitled Growth in Holiness toward Per¬ 
fection. Wayward impulses he teaches, taken in bulk, can at best 
be conquered, not eradicated. A remnant of depravity—that is, 
of tendencies falling below the level of the ideal—may be expected 
to abide till the end of earthly life. Cleansing from all sin is possible 
to the wayfarer only in the sense of deliverance from its guilt and 
power and practice, not in the sense of the complete extirpation of 
its subconscious grounds. 

A view identical with the foregoing, in its stress upon attainable 
sanctification as belonging to the sphere of the conscious life, but 
differing somewhat in the tenor of its reference to inherent depravity, 
is contained in the volume of D. W. C. Huntington on Sin and Holi¬ 
ness. His contention is that entire sanctification is coincident with 
regeneration, and that among the subjects of the new birth the proper 
ground of distinction concerns the differing degrees of steadiness 
with which the regenerate character may be maintained and acted 
out. By character in his exposition is understood the dominant 
choice or attitude of the will; anything outside the sphere of con¬ 
scious volitional activity falls outside the domain of character proper, 
and pertains to the sphere of conditions under which character is 
actualized. 

Within the southern branch of Methodism a book advocating 
essentially the same view has been written by J. M. Boland. ^ Other 
representatives of that branch have freely expressed their dissent 
from the traditional Wesleyan platform. Especially noteworthy is 
the position taken by Dean W. F. Tillett, of Vanderbilt University. 
In the volume already cited he criticises Wesley for assuming a 
distinct antithesis between the experience of regeneration and a 
second experience called entire sanctification. The converted man, 
he contends, must at the point of conversion or regeneration reckon 
himself to be entirely done with sin. He is not to look, or to be 
directed to look, to a second transformation, but simply to go on 
in absolute fidelity to the new character and relation attained by 
him. If at any subsequent point he finds evidence of sin in himself— 
faults of temper, pride, self-will, and the like—then he is to apply at 
once in all earnestness to the remedy; that is, to the power of God 
laid hold of by faith and consecration. If at a subsequent point 
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still there is a similar experience of a falling short of the standard, 
the same process is to be repeated. Thus, in place of a second bless¬ 
ing after conversion, which blessing is supposed to consummate 
entire sanctification, we have from the point of conversion a con¬ 
tinuous striving after a thoroughly sanctified life, with such crises 
included in the religious career of the individual as conditions and 
exigencies special to him may entail. ax 

Obviously, on the ground of any one of these writers there is no 
place for the old-time conception of entire sanctification, as a dis¬ 
tinct second blessing, evidenced by the testimony of the divine Spirit, 
and to be reckoned a matter of appropriate and even obligatory 
profession. There is room only for the notion of an indeterminate 
number of more or less notable reinforcements of the grace received 
in regeneration—reinforcements qualifying for a more or less con¬ 
stant victory over all evil incitements both from without and from 
within. The most that a Christian could say from the standpoint 
of the revised theories would be that, to the best of his knowledge, 
for such and such a time he had enjoyed so complete a victory over 
evil as to incur no occasion of condemnation. 

Writings like those under consideration, composed by men of 
eminent standing in the church, circulated for the most part through 
official ecclesiastical channels, and meeting with tokens of extensive 
appreciation, constitute an evidence of no little weight. Manifestly 
they must be taken as symptomatic of a very considerable tendency 
to revise quite materially the traditional doctrine of entire sancti¬ 
fication. 

Another evidence of defection from the older standpoint may be 
noticed in the implicit attitude toward it characteristic of a large 
section of the ministry. No one who has had large acquaintance 
with Methodist pastors will deny that a very decided majority of 
them, at least of those who have had considerable experience in 
church work, are disinclined to preach entire sanctification after 
the pattern of Wesley and his successors. They feel that it is well- 
nigh a matter of despair to secure satisfactory witnesses of the supreme 
grace. Occasionally a beautiful example of holy living among the 
professors of entire sanctification recalls to their minds the radiant 

Pp. 510-34. 
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saintliness of a Fletcher; but the comforting spectacle is all too 
rare. They notice that a published claim to finished purity easily 
becomes a temptation to broaden, at the expense of a severe self- 
scrutiny, the distinction between mere natural infirmities and sins. 
They discover that very high professions on the part of those who 
have not gained an extraordinary self-knowledge through a profound, 
varied, and prolonged discipline, are not likely to forward the cause 
of religious zeal in the congregation at large, but tend rather to 
embarrass the zealous worker in the great task of making earnest 
religion appear sane, reasonable, wholesome, and attainable. In 
plain words, however little they may say upon the subject, they 
have evidently come to entertain a chilling suspicion, not to say a 
downright conviction, that the Wesleyan doctrine of Christian per¬ 
fection is not in its proper terms a workable doctrine. 

It would be taking a step beyond the evidence to say that this 
doctrine has lost its hold upon American Methodism. Statements 
in high official quarters, up to a very recent date, have been very 
largely in its favor.* 2 Positive and open exception to it has been 
confined thus far to a minority of Methodist scholars. But evidently 
when nine out of ten Methodist pastors esteem it a benign providence 
which relieves them of the occasion to deal with a group of sancti- 
ficationists of the ordinary type in their respective flocks, the pros¬ 
pect for the traditional doctrine is far from being bright. This 
fact, however, should not be taken as implying that a certain resi¬ 
duum will not be carried over from the doctrine and ever find among 
Methodists a warm appreciation. Wesley’s teaching on this theme 
will remain as a protest against supineness in religion, as a rebuke 
to contentment with spiritual defeat, as a potent admonition to the 
follower of Christ to press forward to the complete enthronement 
of love and righteousness in the heart and the life. The Wesleyan 
theory may be modified; the practical demand which the theory 
enshrines will not be neglected except by a Methodism recreant to its 
history. 

A few topics additional to that of entire sanctification might 
properly receive some consideration within the present division of 
our theme. Something might be said, for example, about a relative 

aa Instances are given by J. R. Brooks, Scriptural Sanctification f pp. 155-67. 
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abatement of stress upon conversion as a distinct crisis in conscious 
experience. While it is a somewhat apocryphal notion that Method¬ 
ism, as such, ever insisted that a valid religious experience must be 
in that form, it is true that the older type of Methodism placed large 
stress upon conversion expedients, as compared with the instru¬ 
mentalities of early religious training. True to its record as an evan¬ 
gelistic power, American Methodism still holds that revival fire is a 
perfectly legitimate means for burning through the indifference 
characteristic of great multitudes, and that very many are likely to 
enter the kingdom of grace only through a powerful arrest and a 
distinct crisis in experience. At the same time, the feeling has been 
gaining ground that the church in the proper discharge of its voca¬ 
tion must, to a very large extent, safeguard the child from the start 
against the life of practical unbelief and alienation from the heavenly 
Father. Thus the gentler means of Christian nurture are receiving 
enlarged appreciation, and are made to share the field of interested 
attention with those strenuous forms of Christian effort which seek 
to rescue men through instant decisions and radical transformations. 

It might be noticed also that on the theme of the witness to salva¬ 
tion, though a distinct change of standpoint on the part of the general 
body of Methodists cannot be asserted, the door has, nevertheless, 
been set ajar for the incoming of a modified view. Evidence has 
been given in some quarters of a disposition to make less account, 
than was at one time customary, of a distinct, extraordinary message 
to the individual, and to emphasize the standing ground of assurance 
which resides in a filial character and consciousness. A recent 
treatise by a Methodist author, waiving the question as to what may 
occur at some special crisis, and considering assurance as a continu¬ 
ous fact in a vital Christian life, sets forth this statement of its method: 

Assurance is in and through the filial consciousness, which consciousness is 
at once an activity of man’s spirit and a product of the Holy Spirit’s agency. 

V. Eschatology .—American Methodism has not made the theme 
of the last things a matter for very specific or extended discussion. 
There is, indeed, some ground for the suspicion that it has not taken 
pains in relation to this field to reach in all respects a clear conscious¬ 
ness as to the logical outcome of its own postulates. For instance, on 
the question of the possibility of moral transitions in the life to come, 
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it has been customary for Methodist theologians, so far as the rational 
argument is concerned, to stop short with the complacent affirmation 
that it is not necessary to provide any room for such transitions, 
since Methodist teaching authorizes the assumption of a fair chance 
of salvation for all men in this life. The fact has been well-nigh 
overlooked that a question may legitimately be raised as to whether 
a system which rejects irresistible grace and arbitrary reprobation, 
which strongly accentuates divine benevolence and human freedom, 
has logical means for excluding, all at once, at the end of earthly 
life, an element of contingency in the moral status of souls imper¬ 
fectly developed in good or evil. Again, there has been an inade¬ 
quate attempt to explain how an assertion of the inherent or essential 
immortality of the soul can be reconciled with the doctrine of the 
constant dependence of every finite entity upon the divine efficiency— 
a doctrine which Methodist theologians have held in common with 
those of every other name. The latter doctrine certainly would seem 
to imply that there is nothing in the nature of the soul itself which 
serves as an immediate guarantee of immortality, but rather that 
endless persistence in being must be dependent upon the divine 
purpose. 

As respects positive developments, it can be said that Methodist 
scholars, with little, if any, exception, have come to repudiate the 
notion of literal hell fire as a piece of crude realism. It can also be 
stated that it is now a very common thing for Methodist writers to 
reject the thought of a necessary material identity of the resurrection 
body with the body of the present life. Twenty-five years ago 
indulgence in such teaching would have been liable to elicit protests; 
in the present it is quite certain not to evoke serious complaint from 
anyone above the rank of a fussy obscurantist. Other points of 
departure from the traditional eschatology might be mentioned, but 
most of them have received thus far too limited a suffrage to be 
accounted symptomatic of a general drift. 

The conclusion seems to be warranted that, on the whole, American 
Methodism has preserved a fair balance between conservative and 
progressive tendencies. It has not been characterized by any spurts 
or rash adventures in the dogmatic domain. Innovating opinions 
have been compelled to give an account of themselves, and to prove 
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their ability to meet the tests of scholarship and piety. On the 
other hand, the door has not been dosed against dogmatic ameliora¬ 
tion. The advocate of improved points of view has met with a good 
degree of tolerance. Here and there, it is true, an intemperate 
dogmatist has raised an alarm-cry and called for the unsheathing of 
the sword of ecclesiastical discipline. But the responsible authorities 
have generally been cautious about giving heed to the intolerant 
demand. The genius of Methodism makes dogma subordinate to 
life, not indeed disparaging dogma, since in the long run it is likely % 
to have a serious effect upon life, but yet holding it distinctly sub¬ 
ordinate to the promotion of love and righteousness in the individual 
and the brotherhood. Unsparing rigor and excessive anxiety in 
upholding subordinate points in doctrine would accord neither with 
the spirit of the founder nor with the conception of the mission of 
Methodism as a great evangelistic agency devoted to the spread of 
scriptural holiness. That American Methodism has been to so 
great an extent true to its ideal, and has blended with its conservatism 
so much of tolerance and catholicity, must be gratifying to every 
lover of free scholarship. 
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In the present stage of speculative thought the traditional a priori 
arguments for the existence of God stand in more or less suspicion. 
That, for the most part, they have brought their disrepute upon 
themselves there can be no question. The exigencies of contro¬ 
versy, and especially the onslaught of Deism in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, have called forth from the defenders of the faith a wealth of 
proofs whose chief virtue at present lies in the oblivion which has 
overtaken them. We shall not disturb their repose; they were bom 
in strife; let them now enjoy their peace. It is desirable, rather, to 
review from a historical and somewhat critical point of view only that 
a priori argument par excellence to which, in the course of a long 
tradition, the term “ontological” has fastened itself. Arising in the 
thought of Anselm, it exerted a positive influence upon subsequent 
philosophy until it was seriously discredited by Kant. By this argu¬ 
ment is understood the endeavor to reason immediately from God 
as concept to God as being. Rightly estimated, it belongs to a special 
province of that larger question of the relation of thought to being in 
general. 

Someone may wonder why, since the argument is indeed at present 
discredited, there should be any interest in the investigation of its 
history. It has gone the way of earthbom things. What is the use 
of attempting to free it from the limbo of shades ? Yet even a casual 
acquaintance with the history of philosophy suggests that no school 
of thought which long obtains among men is wholly in error. Truth, 
at best, is relative. There never was, nor can there be, absolute 
error. The superstructure of a thought may be unable to stand the 
test of time; it may have been shown even that the logical foundation 
upon which it stands has been defective and unsafe; but the builders of 
the thought nevertheless may have been swayed by motives that ought 
to endure despite the failure of their work. As the architect learns 
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from the ruins of the past, so we may glean some meaning from the 
relics of a bygone proof. Instead, then, of attempting the thankless 
task of establishing the validity of the ontological argument, ask 
yourself its meaning. Reasoning which swayed such men as Des¬ 
cartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Wolff, Mendelssohn, to say nothing of 
minor minds, must at least have had some meaning. In the light of 
the history of the argument, it is well to ask what are the motives 
worthy of consideration which are conserved by it. Is the proof not 
merely invalid, but does it represent also an utter perversion of reason ? 
To this query you must give some answer. 

It has been questioned whether Anselm was in fact the originator 
of the argument with which his name is so closely interwoven. It is 
not necessary to show in detail that Plato had attained to his God 
in the realm of ideas in a not dissimilar way. Cleanthes, the Stoic, 
had reasoned from the mere ability to compare goods to the existence 
of a superlative good which could be described as an absolutely good 
and perfect being. Similar arguments were later employed by both 
Augustine and Boethius. For Augustine the knowledge of the 
existence of God is not in any sense dependent upon human reasoning. 
“Let it never seem to thee that God is known by reason, or that by 
reasoning he is to be brought into being.” 1 The problem for Augus¬ 
tine was not whether God is, but what God is. Yet he urges that 
either truth is the highest good, and therefore God, or else there is a 
higher something which must be God. In any case, the concept of 
the highest good is one with the recognition of God’s existence. 1 
Boethius held practically the same view. God is either the most 
complete good presupposed by all incomplete goods, or else there is a 
good beyond God. Reason demands a less than infinite series. A 
good beyond God, however, is unthinkable; therefore God as the 
highest good exists. 3 In these arguments God is the universal in 
certain categories, and by reason of that fact exists. The thought is 
evidently Platonistic. Yet, since the arguments are not put forward 
as special pleas, they are to be regarded merely as casual outcroppings 
of Platonic doctrine. 

* Omnia opera , Vol. II, p. 852 B. 

• De libero arbitrio , Book II, secs. 5-39. 

s De consolations philosophiae , Book III, prose 10. 
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Anselm was influenced by the same general cast of thought. His 
world, too, is a Platonic world, embracing not merely the world of 
sense-objects, but also a realm of ideas—i. e., universals—certainly 
no less real than objects of sense, but known through thought alone. 
This being so, the Monologium presents essentially the same kind of 
argument that is found in Augustine and Boethius. God is, because 
he is the highest good. 4 To our modern way of thinking this savors 
of assertion rather than logic, and we rightfully demand a more 
formal proof. This Anselm presents in the Proslogium. 5 The 
argument is as follows: Declaring his belief that God is good, and 
that greater good than God cannot be thought, he proceeds to ask 
whether the fool’s assertion that there is no God brings about his 
nonexistence. No, says Anselm, for the fool understands what he 
hears, and it exists in his understanding even though he does not 
understand that it actually exists. There is here in Anselm’s mind a 
clear distinction between existence in intellect and existence in re, 
between the artist’s concept and the finished painting. At any rate, 
the fool understands what is meant by “a good greater than which 
cannot be thought;” that at least exists in his understanding. But 
such a good cannot exist merely in the understanding, for there is 
also a good existent in fact, and the latter is surely “greater” than the 
former. Hence, the good greater than which cannot be thought 
exists in fact. Such a good cannot be thought of as nonexistent, for 
existence is a mark of excellence, which turns out to be the kind of 
greatness that Anselm has in mind. Therefore, such a good exists, 
but by definition this is God. Therefore, God exists. 

Estimates of the Anselmic argument sometimes assume that 
its author was naive enough to confuse existence in thought with 
existence in fact. The question is not at this moment the true 
meaning of either term. In face, however, of Anselm’s explicit dis¬ 
tinction, it is not easy to see why such a critique should have become 
historic. The logical defect of the argument actually arises from 
the ambiguity of the word “greater.” The historic objection was 
first given form by the monk Gaunilo in his Liber pro insipiente . He 
contended that there were conceptions of the imagination to which 
reality in no wise pertained; that experience made known certain 
4 Chaps. 1-4. s Chaps. 2-4. 
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false conceptions which could not be said even to represent reality; 
that the existence of God is beyond our capacity to understand, so 
that our conception of him is never adequate. There was none of 
these things that Anselm could not have granted. Let the objection 
take the form that by such an argument could be proved the actual 
existence of an imaginary object, such as an island “more excellent 
than all others,” then Anselm becomes interested. He points out 
that he is concerned, not with a “more excellent,” but with “that 
than which a more excellent cannot be conceived.” The former is 
one among particulars; the latter is the universal which embraces 
all particulars. For this reason, Gaunilo’s idea of an island does 
not involve existence. Particulars are known through the senses. 
The idea of God does involve existence, because the universal is 
ptr se real. God being the summum bonum, he who thinks this 
universal must therefore know God’s existence. 6 

The validity of Anselm’s position rests upon the acceptance of his 
Platonic theory of knowledge. Granted that, he may easily say: 
“I believe that this argument cannot be invalidated by the validity 
of any objection.”* Even Ueberweg, though denying any necessary 
connection between realism and Anselm’s argument, concedes that 
the defect which he discovers in the argument “ was peculiarly natural 
in connection with the form of realism held by Anselm.” 8 The case 
mav be stated more strongly. “When one makes it clear that this 
demonstration is a veritable sophistry, he will have jeopardized the 
entire svstem of the doctor.”® This by no means exempts Anselm’s 
thought ft\uo criticism, but it does imply that Anselm had at least a 
just i(vat ion tW his method of attack upon the problem. If one can 
think \\f God. meaning by God the highest universal good, that 
thought must involve existence of its subject on the basis of the 
Wehotc realism. A change in the theory of knowledge would 
demand a restatement of the argument and involve the ultimate 
evaluation of its futility. This would hold true even for realism of 
the Aristotelian type. 

• I t t ttw afx4og#4icus advorsus respondents pro insipienie. 

i IM t ( hup. 10. 

• Hixiory ol Philosophy , Vol. I, pp. 385, 386 (English translation.). 

v llttMWAU, Histoiro do la philosophie scholostique, Vol. I, p. 278. 
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As a matter of fact, the Anselmic proof did not obtain in its own 
age a broad reception. The Aristotelians Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, the critic Duns Scotus, and the nominalist William 
of Occam, are among those who naturally rejected the argument. 
Of them Thomas may be taken as a type. His objections 10 follow 
in spirit those of Gaunilo. He recognizes as true that some proposi¬ 
tions do involve the attribute, or predicate, as part of the nature of 
the subject, and are consequently known per se to all. Evidently 
this is characteristic of identical propositions. It is also true of such 
propositions as, “Man is an animal. ,, Here both the terms are 
empirically known. Is this the case with the proposition, “God 
exists ” ? Does the notion “ God ” include “ exists ” ? Only, Thomas 
says, on condition that we know what God is. This is never a matter 
of immediate knowledge, but a matter of demonstration from physical 
effects. As to the name “God,” it is evident that it can be under¬ 
stood in various senses. Even were it understood in one sense, that 
understanding of it need not involve its existence. To say that one 
cannot think the nonexistence of God is untrue; the fool does think 
it. Mbre specifically Thomas objects: (i) that it is not necessary 
to accept Anselm’s definition of God; some make their God material 
and equivalent to the world; (2) that, granting the concept, one can¬ 
not reason to God’s existence in the realm of reality; all that one can 
consistently affirm is that God exists in the understanding, which is 
no more than the atheist would grant; (3) that the proposition that 
that which cannot be thought not to be is greater than that which can 
be so thought, is invalid; for the latter may be thought not to be, not 
because of a deficiency in the being, but because of some defect in 
our faculties. Aquinas concludes that God may be reasoned to only 
on a posteriori grounds; he may not be known by cognition, but as 
the cause of cognition, the one “in whom all things are known.” 11 
The most telling of these objections is the first. Anselm did fail to 
show that God must be thought in his terms. Leibnitz urged the 
same objection against the Cartesian definitipn. Anselm would 
have replied, no doubt, that a merely mechanical God is no God, 

xo Summa theologica , Pars I, quaes. 2, art. 1. , 

** Cf. with the Summa his Summae de veritate catholicae fidei contra gentiles , 
Book I, chaps. 10, 11. 
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because he is not a moral being essentially; that the marks of his own 
definition were alone adequate to define the One in whom we ought 
to believe; that whoever had understanding could not fail to catch 
the import of such a definition, and that he asked no more to be 
granted to establish his position. It is worthy of passing note that 
Aquinas is not unwilling to regard the knowledge of God’s existence 
as a first truth, if it be considered so merely in relation to ourselves.” 
This is in accord with his general contention for the lack of finality 
in our rational knowledge of God. 

Meanwhile the argument did not lack defenders. There is some 
evidence to show that it was still taught in some of the Jesuit schools 
five centuries after Anselm. It was in this way, doubtless, that 
Descartes first became acquainted with it and was led to incorporate 
it into his own system. 

Recall the completeness of the Cartesian doubt; everything was 
called into question except the doubt itself. Now, there never was a 
skeptic who had less actual desire to doubt than had Descartes. 
Above all, he was no moral hero; he had no desire to be enrolled 
among the martyrs. When his former teachers did not accept his 
doctrines, he was grieved. In 1624 Parliament forbade, under 
penalty of death, the declaration of any principles which clashed 
with the old and tried authors, or the institution of any disputation 
other than those sanctioned by the theological faculty. Descartes, 
a few years later, found a foreign climate more congenial than that 
of Paris. Even then he actually suppressed one of his manuscripts, 
De mundo , lest it might bring him into conflict with the church. 13 
Descartes, then, was anxious not to doubt. Of this anxiety was 
begotten his famous maxim: “Cogito, ergo sum.” Now, apparently 
this bases his system upon the certitude of mere thought; but one 
need not read far into the system to find that this supposed basis 
was abandoned by him for another. This other basis was the cer¬ 
titude of the existence of God. Since, however, Descartes had already 
concluded that the only certitude he could have must be in thought, 
it was inevitable that he should come to regard the ontological argu- 

s* Summa theologica , Pars I, quaes. 2, art. 1, ad tertium . 

«a Letter to R. P. Mersenne, (Euvres de Descartes , Vol. VI, pp. 236 ff. (Cousin's 
edition.) 
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ment as of great worth. If God could be shown to be a proved fact, 
doubt would be dispelled more quickly than a morning mist. In 
this situation germinated the dogmatic tradition which culminated 
in Leibnitz and Wolff. 

Descartes assumes that the test of reality in an idea is clarity 
and vividness. Modem psychological analysis would not fully 
admit this; witness the facts of dream-life. Yet, accepting this 
criterion, Descartes finds in himself as an “innate” idea a very clear 
and distinct notion of a being supremely perfect and infinite. Hence 
this being exists. Someone, he realizes, will object that existence 
and essence are distinct from each other. By “essence” Descartes 
here means practically what we understand by “concept.” But, he 
continues, just as in a triangle you cannot separate the equality of 
the angles to two right angles from the concept of a triangle, so exist¬ 
ence belongs to the concept of God. I cannot think a nonexistent 
God; it is the very existence of God that affords my idea of God. 14 
Of course, it is quite clear that Descartes has here shifted his ground. 
The question of the origin of the idea is not at all a part of the onto¬ 
logical argument. 

Descartes denied the identity of his argument with that of Anselm. 
Anselm’s proof, he said, turned merely upon the definition of the 
word “God,” while his own rested upon the analysis of a clear and 
distinct idea. 15 That analysis shows that existence necessarily 
belongs to the very nature of God as such, so that he is not dealing 
with a mere “essence”—i. e., a concept—or a mere “form”—i. e., 
an idea of the imagination. Into Descartes’ reasoning the question 
of the validity of his idea of God does not enter. Yet behind his 
whole argument lies a theory of the causation of ideas. 16 The mere 
presence of a clear and distinct idea is held to imply the existence of 
an objective cause. At bottom, Descartes’ theory of the cognition 
of God does not differ from his theory of the cognition of any objective 
reality. His psychology has become antiquated, and, through its 
rejection, the whole argument has been impaired. The situation is 
akin to that which we discovered in the case of Anselm. If you 
accept their epistemologies, you cannot attack their conclusions. 

*4 Meditations, V; Principles , I, pp. Part i, sec. 14 ff. 

*s (EuvreSy Vol. I, p. 389. 16 Meditations , III. 
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Spinoza accepts the Cartesian argument with such modifications 
as are necessitated by his monistic point of view. God is a “sub¬ 
stance consisting of infinite attributes, ,,X7 an attribute being “that 
which the intellect perceives of substance.”* 8 A substance is “that 
which is in itself, and is conceived through itself;” 19 and can, there¬ 
fore, be immediately conceived without the aid of a syllogism. Hence, 
it pertains to the nature of substances to exist,* 0 the criterion of exist¬ 
ence, as with Descartes, being the clarity and vividness of the idea. 
To doubt existence in such a case is to say that ohe has a true idea 
of which he does not know whether it be true or false.* 1 Since 
attributes are proportioned to reality, God, being the substance 
consisting of infinite attributes each expressing eternal and infinite 
essence, necessarily exists.** He bases this conclusion in part upon 
the inconceivability of God’s nonexistence; otherwise there would 
be a nonexistent substance, a contradiction in terms. Inability to 
exist is impotence, but to suppose such impotence in God is to involve 
oneself in an absurdity which exalts the finite above God. Either 
nothilig exists, or else God necessarily exists. Experience shows 
the former to be untrue; but, if anything exists, God must exist, 
for all existence must have its ground. God is the most real; hence 
he has the most power to exist and must exist per se. A connected 
statement of Spinoza’s position is to be found in his Korte Verhand- 
eling van God,* 3 Everything of which we know clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly that it belongs to the nature of a thing (by “nature” is meant 
that through which a thing is what it is), that can truly be maintained 
of the thing. Now, existence belongs to the nature of God, as we 
clearly and plainly recognize. Therefore, God exists. In this 
treatise Spinoza also insists that an idea and a thing are distinct, 
and that his argument does not confuse the two. The note in which 
he brings this out, however, is very obscure and in its details unin¬ 
telligible. 

There is one thing connected with Spinoza’s argument that comes 
out more clearly than in either that of Anselm or that of Descartes. 
That is the important part played by definition. All three of these 

*7 Ethices, Pars I, Def. VI. Ibid., Def. IV. «* Ibid., Dcf. III. 

•« Ibid., Prop. VII. •« Ibid., Prop. VIII. « Ibid., Prop. XI. 

*3 Sigwart*s German translation, pp. 5, 6. 
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thinkers might well say that they care not who makes the arguments, 
if to them be given the making of definitions. Their general form 
of syllogism is: 

If I have an idea of a God of which existence is a mark, then that God exists. 

But I do have such an idea. 

Therefore, God exists. 

Spinoza does not seem absolutely sure of his grounds, for he fears 
that “many persons will, perhaps, not be able to see the force of this 
demonstration .” 24 If, however, one accepts the canon that per¬ 
fection establishes the existence of a thing, then, to quote Spinoza, 
it is true that “of no existence can we be more sure than of the exist¬ 
ence of the being absolutely infinite or perfect, i. e., God.” The 
question remains unanswered as to whether one must accept the 
presupposed definition. Spinoza does look toward it in his endeavor 
to cast his whole argument into mathematical form, vainly hoping 
to secure thereby mathematical validity and necessity. 

To Leibnitz this lack of mathematical precision proved to be 
especially deplorable. He would admit the validity of the proof 
upon one condition; namely, that the possibility of the idea of God 
could be established . 25 Mathematical definitions, upon Leibnitz’s 
theory, must be shown to correspond to reality. Hence, he urged 
that “we cannot safely use definitions before knowing that they are 
real,” the test of reality being a particular kind of clearness, freedom 
from contradictions. He regarded the argument as incomplete, 
merely hypothetical in form. For its completion there was required 
a demonstration that God is possible, but granted that a necessary 
being is possible, it necessarily exists, and “if necessary being does 
not exist, there is no being possible .” 26 

Anselm had felt no obligation to prove the existence of God as 
possible, because by his theory of knowledge the denial of the pos¬ 
sibility of a universal would be absurd. The mere fact of particulars 
existing made his universal a possibility. Neither did Descartes 
raise the question; for the idea of God being, in his view, innate, 
it would be idle to inquire as to its possibility. Leibnitz, it is true, 

*4 Ethices , Part I, Prop. XI, schol. 

*s Werke (Gerhardt’s edition), Vol. IV, p. 358. 

* Werke , Vol. IV, p.p 405, 406. 
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also regarded the idea of God as innate, but he was confronted with 
the necessity of overcoming a cleft between his physics and his 
theology. A consistent monadology would have been materialistic, 
excluding God. Yet Leibnitz felt the press of theological need. 
Consequently, he made use of the tried arguments, and even invented 
a new and now abandoned argument for the existence of God. Since 
his physics seemingly tended toward a suspicion that there was no 
need for God, he ‘was compelled to lay stress upon the category of 
possibility in order to establish his theology. Now, if the idea of God 
is not contradictory, God is possible .* 7 If it is contradictory, it must 
be so because God’s perfections are incompatible with each other; 
i. e., that the perfections A and B cannot be found in one subject. 
Leibnitz defines a perfection as incapable of analysis. A and B as 
perfections are ultimate and, being incapable of analysis, cannot be 
shown to be incompatible. But A and B are any perfections. There¬ 
fore, all perfections are compatible. God, having all perfections, 
consequently exists .* 8 

The above proof may be supplemented by a “ proof of the existence 
of God from his essence .”* 9 Having defined possible existence as 
the possibility of a thing, he claims that this possibility is inseparable 
from the essence of a thing. It is true of God, as of all things, that 
if one can think him, it is possible that he exists. But, in the case of 
God, the essence and actual existence are inseparable. Therefore, 
if God may exist, he does exist. It remains only to show that God’s 
essence is such that existence actually belongs to him. It is admitted, 
by definition, that the essence of God and the highest perfection are 
inseparable. But the highest perfection can exclude no perfection, 
and existence is certainly a perfection. Hence, God’s essence does 
include actual existence. Leibnitz comes to the same goal in another 
way. If God be defined as a necessary being, then it is self-evident 
that his essence involves the necessity of existing. The idea of God, 
therefore, involves existence, if the idea contains no contradiction; 
i. e., if it is possible. But its possibility has already been shown. 

The ordinary man has a just suspicion of all such arguments, 

*7 Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 614 (“Monadology/* sec. 45). 

*® Ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 261, 262. 

*9 Cf. Stein, Leibnit% und Spinota, Beilage VII. 
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because, as Leibnitz urged against Descartes’ proof, they cover the 
ground too quickly. In fact Leibnitz only buried the difficulty a 
little deeper under the ambiguity of “possibility.” Yet the Leib- 
nitzian-Wolffian school showed a keener appreciation of the part 
to be-played by definitions. They uncovered the fact that their 
predecessors had treated existence as a perfection among the perfec¬ 
tions of a most perfect being. If their notion of God be accepted, 
then analysis of that concept is bound to establish existence. This 
is the nervus probandi. Does analysis of any concept point to exist¬ 
ence as a necessary element of the concept ? If it does not do so in 
other cases, why should it do so in the given case, God ? Are not 
the ideas of our dream-life of the same sort as those of our moments 
of conscious perception ? What is the distinction between the realm 
of fancy and the realm of the real, between the true and the false ? 
In some sense, “real” means a reference to an objective world. 
Hence, the reality of any concept seems to be attained by adding 
something to a concept rather than by mere dissection of the concept, 
by synthesis instead of by analysis. 

This was the position taken by Kant in his famous critique of 
the ontological argument, a result that had been foreshadowed in his 
Einzig mogliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des Daseins 
Gottes * 0 which had been published eighteen years before the Kritik 
der reinen Vemunft. He had then denied that the existence of a 
thing is to be regarded as a predicate of the thing. At that time, 
still dreaming his dogmatic dreams, he believed in the possibility 
of an a priori proof of the existence of God, but in his master-work 
he denied the possibility of any logical proof for God. The essence 
of this denial rests in the reduction of all proofs to some form of the 
ontological, and, then, denying in toto the validity of the latter. Now, 
if the final test of reality is to be absolute data of sensations, for the 
idea of God there can be no data; it is a construction in thought. 
This may not mean that God does not exist, but if he does exist, it 
can only be as out of relation to human intellect. You may have an 
idea of God, but you can have no concept of him, since concepts pre¬ 
suppose a sensualistic basis. Yet without concepts there is no knowl¬ 
edge. When, then, one speaks of the necessity of such an idea, 
s° Op. cit., Part III, 2. 
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the necessity must be always a subjective necessity. In this idea, 
it is true, you cannot refuse to think the predicate without affecting 
the subject, but you are not at all obliged to think the subject; e. g., 
in the judgment, “ God as a necessary being exists,” you may refuse 
absolutely to entertain the thought. Even were this not possible, 
the argument is -in no wise improved, for existence is a synthetic 
principle, to find which one must always go outside of his concept. 
Hence, even if one denies the existence of God, that does not affeet 
the idea of God. “Logical” predicates are to be distinguished from 
“real” predicates, according to Kant’s argument. Yet among these 
real predicates he does not include being. The only method he 
knows whereby one can learn of being is a posteriori , not a priori; 
through data of the senses, and not through the mere activities of 
thought. Hence, the idea of “absolute being” does not give us any 
knowledge of existence . 31 

Kant would grant that it is scientifically possible for God to exist, 
but it would be as a Ding an sich , of whose actual existence we neither 
know nor can know. For him, as for Leibnitz, possibility is evidenced 
by the lack of contradictory elements. Yet, unlike Leibnitz, this 
lack of contradiction must be found, not merely within the concept 
or notion, but within the sphere of experience as well. Nor does he 
regard the possibility of God’s existence as establishing that existence. 
Nor can possibility be established by a priori arguments; somewhere 
there must be an appeal to experience. Kant, further, would deny 
the applicability of Spinoza’s mathematical method for the discovery 
of transcendent truth; i. e., truth in an extra-empirical realm. Mathe¬ 
matics is a priori in method, while the question of existence is decided 
only through reference to empirical data. The Cartesian argument 
Kant would regard as lost labor. He compares the Cartesian logic 
to a merchant who thinks to enrich himself by adding ciphers to the 
left of the sum-totals of his accounts. As for Anselm, his argument 
was too obsolete in its form for Kant’s notice. It may be added, too, 
that Kant’s philosophical instinct did not sharpen his historic interest. 
His knowledge of the history of philosophy was, at best, restricted. 

It could be shown that Kant’s so-called moral argument for God, 
which enables the postulation of a God whose business it is to pro- 

3 * Kritik der reinen Vernunft , B, pp. 595-670. 
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portion reward to desert, in fact involves ontology just as much as 
does the cosmological or the teleological argument. On a Kantian 
basis consistency would afford no avenue of escape from the eternal 
treadmill of subjectivism. No Ding an sich can remain in any system, 
if by a Ding an sich we mean, as Kant often does mean, an extra- 
empirical something, or somewhat, within the field of experience. 
Evidently this is a contradiction in terms. Our sphere of discourse 
is never anything but the field of experience, so that in the Kantian 
doctrine contradiction is unavoidable. The outcome is clear: either 
no God, or else a rejection of the system in whole or in part, or else a 
contradiction in thought. The last stultifies reason; the first does not 
satisfy human experience; the possibility of modifying the system 
alone remains. We will not now follow the post-Kantian develop¬ 
ment, but it is of interest to recall that Hegel, rejecting the Ding an 
sich y found God, not outside of nature, but in nature; not transcendent, 
but immanent. Returning in spirit to Anselm, he once more makes 
God the highest universal—i. e., the Absolute—and on a priori 
grounds reaffirms the existence of God. Consciously he rejected 
Kant’s criticism, and shrewdly observed that Kant had said nothing 
more than Gaunilo had said seven centuries before, nothing that 
Anselm had not fully anticipated. To Hegel, then, God is implied 
a priorily in all existence as the reconciler of all contradictory elements 
in our thinking. He is not identical with the contradictions, because 
he is the Absolute. He is existent, for he is ever overcoming his sub¬ 
jectivity and realizing himself . 32 

Thus, in a sense, the argument has completed its cycle. As 
modestly held by some of its present-day advocates, the washing of 
the grime of ages from its face has so far altered it as to make its 
connection with the past difficult of recognition. No one, at least, 
would be bold enough to present it in any pre-Kantian sense. Yet 
even today the argument abides with us as an alluring problem. 
Perhaps Kant’s objections are influencing the wider circle, so that the 
very name “ontological” remains in disgrace. 

What is to be our own estimate of the situation ? Ought one to 
follow Kant, or Hegel, or shall he be independent of both? Cer- 

3 * Hegel, Philosophy of Religion,Vo\. Ill, pp. 360ff. (translated in the “Foreign 
Philosophical Library”). 
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tainly we cannot accept Kant’s Ding an sich; but with the rejection 
of it his critique of the ontological argument fails, because there 
is then left no reality per se to act as a touchstone of the existent. 
There are, however, many reasons why we should concur in his dis¬ 
trust of the argument. 

The proof in question does lack a certain reference to sensuous 
data that in some wise ordinarily constitutes our criterion of existence. 
“ Is this a dagger which I see before me ? ” cries the frenzied Macbeth. 
The sane man need not long seek a satisfying answer. This present 
experience would be referred to a whole of experience, and the prob¬ 
lem would be solved under the guidance of the law of contradiction. 
It must be admitted that in the case of God we cannot see, we cannot 
hear, we cannot handle. He does not come into the field of sensuous 
experience. The problem seems complicated because there can be 
no appeal to the ordinary data of knowledge. But long experience 
has taught us the indefiniteness of merely subjective criteria. Logical 
error is always a possibility and complicates the ordinary illusions of 
the senses. Assuming a subjective criterion, it is true, as Descartes 
said, that we cannot prove that at this given moment we are awake 
and not dreaming. Our criterion must be found outside of the 
present experience, not in the mental content of the moment, but in a 
life-history. 

Were the argument valid, the most it could prove would be a 
universal as existent being. Such a universal, whatever it might be, 
would not be the most perfect, but the most insignificant, of beings, 
possessing all qualities only because it possesses none of them. As 
we have widened the extension of the concept, we have tended to rob 
it of intension. Humanity is less significant than men. 

Imagination is active in the most prosaic minds. Modem psy¬ 
chology is proving this in manifold ways. We perceive what we 
apperceive. Where does perception begin, and where does it end ? 
The fact of apperception, call it what you will, is established; but who 
will define the meaning of the fact? There is lacking a clear and 
definite distinction between the real and the imaginary. How, then, 
shall we assure ourselves that a given concept, however plausible, 
really does exist ? The case may be comparatively simple with mere 
figments of the imagination, but is it so simple as one approaches 
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the border-line between fact and fancy ? Is God a fact, or a fancy ? 
Who, upon the mere testimony of speculative thought, would venture 
to say? We know that there is always a tendency to hypostatize 
the unclear thought. Thus, “matter”—e. g., Locke’s “I-know-not- 
what”—or “soul” as immaterial substance have, in the past, played 
an important r61e in philosophical thinking. Before keen criticism 
such concepts have been unmasked. May not the ontological argu¬ 
ment be merely another example of this hypostatizing tendency? 
Even though the logic seem valid, the ground must be re-examined 
to make sure that at some unexpected point error has not found a 
weak place in reason’s armor. 

In general, it is only too apparent that the argument urges us to 
grant beforehand all that it is worth while to prove, and then we are 
expected to wonder at its dazzling success in proving the unexpected 
so easily. One is reminded of that automaton exhibited before 
wondering audiences. The audience is permitted to examine it; 
behold, its skin is waxen, and the figure bears every mark of a mechani¬ 
cal construction. Yet its movements are wondrously lifelike for an 
automaton. The audience marvels until, at the proper point in the 
program, it is discovered that the automaton is a living person skil¬ 
fully disguised; it never was an automaton. More than this, the 
futility of so-called theistic arguments is being borne in upon us with 
increasing force. We are ready to confess that speculation can 
never tell us what God per se is. Nor does the confession disturb us. 
To borrow Clifford’s simile, there may be a wonderful peacock on 
the other side of the moon, but of what interest is that to me ? In a 
word, we are coming more and more to ask, not what God per se is, 
but what does he mean for us. How shall we estimate him in our 
lives? That is, the practical interest is overshadowing the merely 
speculative. 

Shall we then say that the argument has no interest for us ? Per 
se it may have none; but may there not be motives involved in it that 
are worthy of conservation ? In the first place, the argument sug¬ 
gests that if there be a God, he must be definable. One may borrow 
Kant’s own thought and say that reason must be able to answer the 
questions that it propounds. God is a problem for which there must 
be some answer, even though that answer be found to involve an 
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imaginary quantity. One is tempted immediately to object to the 
possibility of knowing the infinite. In a given experience, or in a 
finite series of experiences, it is true that knowledge can never trans¬ 
gress limitations; but with that we are not now concerned. To say 
that God is, when we do not know what God is, can mean nothing for 
human life. By no just logic can we assume that God is, and then 
reason to what God is. The process must be reversed. In the last 
analysis, our existential judgments will prove to be value-judgments. 
If God has no meaning for us, then for us God does not exist and 
must be excluded from our universe of discourse. But if God does 
mean something to us, then he is definable, and, being definable, he 
exists. In what sense this is true remains to be shown. 

By “definition” we do not mean a mere formula of words divorced 
from experience. Definition is possible only in terms of experience, 
and, strictly speaking, is applicable only to things in experience. 
But that which in this sense is definable must exist. Gaunilo touched 
the nerve of the whole issue when, distinguishing the conceivable 
from the intelligible, he declared that “unreal objects are unintel¬ 
ligible.” 33 Other test of existence we have none; if God exists, even 
he cannot escape it. Positively, then, what is meant by “ definition ” ? 
A definition marks out the limits of a concept; but to mark out the 
limits of a concept is to relate it to other and known concepts. In 
other words, a definition gives to a concept its locus in the field of 
experience. The formula of words is the accident and not the essence 
of definition. When we speak of defining God, we simply mean that 
to our notion of God we are able to assign a place in experience. This 
is the corollary to the demand that our God must have a meaning for 
us. Unless God can be given such a locus in experience, there is no 
God. 

If God must be definable, and if definition is to mean, not a formula 
of words, but the locating of a concept in experience, it is evident that 
much will depend upon the point of view from which experience is 
oriented. It is not possible that this point of view should be absolute. 
It is, in fact, relative to ourselves; God is to have meaning for us. We 
are the judges of significance. That is to say that we alone are 
competent to say what that point of view shall be. The exact point 

a Liber pro insipierUe , chap. 7. 
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of view will be a matter of personal choice, but the choice, once made, 
will be determinant of the entire structure of one’s thinking. Just 
as one may arbitrarily make his geometrical world Euclidian or non- 
Euclidian, so one is at liberty to orient his thinking as he will, pro¬ 
vided that he does not seek his point of orientation outside of the 
general field of experience. To do that he must grant the validity 
of the extra-empirical. We conclude that definition is not some¬ 
thing forced upon us from without, but is the product of our own 
activities. The place of God in the field of experience, therefore, is 
to be determined by us and not for us. In this sense, every definition 
of God roust be a priori and not a posteriori. 

If, then, God be definable, and if this definition is a priori , again 
we are face to face with the question of the relation of this definition 
to existence. Already you are saying that a definition, even in the 
present sense of it, cannot be divorced from experience. This must 
be granted. Experience, however, is used in a twofold sense. It 
may mean the sum-total of the ever-changing phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness as they are being worked out into an organic whole, or 
it may mean some sensuous element of this broad experience. Now, 
it is clear to everyone that God cannot be an object of experience in 
this latter sense. Hence he is not real as such objects are real. 
Yet no one would pretend that that broader sense of experience is 
identical with the sum-total of cognitions. Volitions, emotions, are 
also factors in experience. Viewed genetically, this field of experience 
is inchoate, undefined, and lacking organization. All of that is a 
logically later accretion. Closer psychological analysis leads to the 
recognition that we are the organizers of our own experience. Our 
psychological processes are forever classifying the data which they 
discover at hand. In the method of classifying we are bound by no 
law save our own choice. Two persons developing, seemingly, in 
the same environment do not live in the same world. Each one, 
classifying his data, constructs his own world, and determines by 
his choice the kind of a world it is to be. From a speculative point 
of view, one classification is as good as another, the Ptolemaic world 
as good as the Copemican; it is only practical interests that can 
decide. 

Whether, then, our classification of data—that is to say, our world 
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—be true—i. e., real—can be ascertained only by a reference to how 
this world of experience behaves toward us, and how we may behave 
toward it. Meaning, the value for us, in the case of any content of 
experience, or even of the whole of experience, is accordingly to be 
understood as practical rather than as theoretical. Our world can 
have no other sort of significance, but it is precisely this meaning that 
gives us warrant in reasoning to an existent. 

With respect to the problem of God, it has been pointed out that 
if God be a reality, he must have some locus in experience; otherwise 
he has no meaning. The fact that God is in no wise a datum of 
sensuous experience seemed to widen the breach between any notion 
of God that we may have and his reality. It would seem that there 
are only two avenues open. Either, so far as we know, there is no 
God, or, at best, he is merely an hypothetical being. Neither hom 
of the dilemma affords the theist consolation. God’s existence 
cannot be demonstrated. Yet this truth needs supplementation. 
Existence is not to be established theoretically, but practically. 
From a theoretical point of view, we are justified in constructing for 
ourselves either of two types of a universe. In our world there may 
be a God, or that world may be completely atheistic. Either theory 
can explain the facts. If in our own world there is a God, it is 
because we have put him in it, and the kind of God he will be 
depends upon the kind of men we are. Inevitably our conception of 
him will be, in some wise, anthropomorphic. It is partly true that 
such a God is a God in our thought, but an extra-mental God can 
have no place in the field of discourse universal. The criterion of 
the existence of such a God will be found in the sphere of practice: 
how may we behave toward our theistic universe and how will it 
behave toward us? Practicality is, consequently, the final test of 
our theory. Apart from empirical confirmation our a priori reasoning 
is of no value. 

Suppose, however, that we do so assure ourselves of the actual 
existence of the world we have constructed. By the same reasoning, 
you say, the materialist becomes satisfied of the existence of his 
godless world. To him it has meaning; he may look upon its 
behavior with complacency and behave toward it benignly. More 
no man can desire. This is an illustration merely of how each man’s 
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world reflects his own character. Between these apparently equally 
true and real worlds, between an existent and a nonexistent God, 
who shall decide ? There is no final arbiter but experience. True, 
the individual may err in his interpretation of experiences; yet we 
do not move in an egoistic realm. A man may claim the right to 
maintain that the ego is the All, but he who acts upon that premise 
commits not merely intellectual but practical suicide. Man is a 
social being, and not only may but must call upon the experience of 
his neighbors, of the race, of humanity. In the collective force of 
human choices, expressing themselves as the experience of humanity, 
experience approaches apodicticity. Yet until humanity shall have 
lived through the last of infinite generations, no one dare say that 
beyond a peradventure God must exist, nor will he be able to silence 
the voice of the atheist. When, however, one turns to his own indi¬ 
vidual experiences, and notes what God means to him, not in his mere 
life-fancies, but in his everyday practice, he finds nothing in the field 
of experience more real than him. 

The true value, therefore, of the ontological argument rests in 
the attention that it invites to the a priori, definitive element in our 
knowledge of God; but the argument fails of validity in so far as it 
wholly divorces reason from experience. There is no need to regard 
the a priori element just mentioned as something antecedent to 
experience. Both it and the sensuous, a posteriori element in our 
knowledge of God are abstractions from the whole of experience. 
While, therefore, we reject the ontological argument, we answer 
our original query by affirming that the reasoning has in it some 
motives worthy of appreciation. 
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THE SCORN OF THE WORLD: A POEM IN THREE 

BOOKS 

TRANSLATED BY HENRY PREBLE FROM THE ORIGINAL LATIN OF BER¬ 
NARD, A MONK OF THE BENEDICTINE MONASTERY OF CLUNY, 
IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. WITH A PREFATORY NOTE BY 
SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, D.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR OF CHURCH 
HISTORY IN NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


PREFATORY NOTE 

The author of this poem was Bernard, a monk in the Benedictine 
monastery of Cluny, a town some ten miles northwest of M&con, 
in extreme east-central France. Nothing is known of him per¬ 
sonally, except what may be inferred from the geographic term 
“Morlanensis” appended to his name in its Latin form, Bemardus 
Morlanensis, which seems to indicate that he hailed from Morlas, 
the capital of the old province of B6ara, five miles northeast of Pau, 
in extreme southwestern France, and from the fact that he dedicated 
his poem to his abbot, Peter the Venerable, who was abbot from 1122 
to 1156. 

The general theme of the poem is the corruption of the age both 
in state and church. The treatment is in the style of satire, with its 
legitimate exaggeration. The poem was very popular, and manu¬ 
script copies of it are still extant at several places. The famous 
Lutheran scholar, Matthias Flacius Ulyricus, inserted it in his col¬ 
lection of attacks on the Church of Rome written in verse by mediaeval 
authors, which he published at Basel in 1557 (not 1556, as commonly 
stated). It is by far the longest poem in the collection. The col¬ 
lection was reprinted in 1754, probably at Frankfort-on-the-Main— 
there is no place of publication mentioned on the title-page. In 
1597, at Bremen, Nathan Chytraeus brought out an edition of the 
poem separately, in apparent ignorance of the fact that Flacius had 
already printed it; and this edition was reprinted by Eilhard Lubin 
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at Rostock in 1610, by Petrus Lucius at Rinteln in 1626, and finally 
by the brothers Stem at Luneburg in 1640. The only modem 
edition is by Thomas Wright in the Rolls series, published at London 
in 1872 in his Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the 
Twelfth Century . 

The poem was first brought to the attention of English students 
of mediaeval hymnology by the late Archbishop Trench, who inserted 
ninety-six lines from its first book in his Sacred Latin Poetry (London, 
1849; second edition, 1864). These lines are upon a high spiritual 
plane, and were translated by the late John Mason Neale and pub¬ 
lished in his Mediaeval Hymns and Sequences (London, 1851; second 
edition, 1863) and the translation leaped into such popularity, because 
of its glowing description of heaven, that he brought it out separately 
under the title, The Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix , a Monk of Cluny , 
on the Celestial Country (London, 1859; eighth edition, 1866; numer¬ 
ous reprints). Neale fell into strange blunders, which have been 
perpetuated by his faithful copyists, respecting the translation of the 
geographic term “Morlanensis,” and other matters mentioned in his 
preface. He also misled his readers to suppose that Bernard’s poem 
was upon heaven, whereas it is mostly taken up with the other place, 
and some parts of it are not adapted for family reading. 

The cento of Trench has been rendered in part or wholly by other 
poets, as Mrs. Elizabeth Charles in her Chronicles of the Schdnberg - 
Cotta Family (1862), Gerard Moultrie (1865), Abraham Coles (1867), 
Samuel W. Duffield (1867), David T. Morgan (1871), Jackson Mason 
(1880), and Charles Lawrence Ford (1898). 

As far as I know, this is the first time the poem has been translated 
in its entirety. 

DEDICATION 

To his lord a}id father, Peter, honored abbot of the Brethren of Cluny, 
his son, their brother, would whisper a word of reminder. What is put 
forth for the ears of the public or the tongues of the many should be polished 
according to the criticism and made acceptable to the judgment of an expert; 
for touching and retouching one’s work brings glory; putting it out care¬ 
lessly and hurriedly brings disgrace. Hence every writer takes to one 
course or the other; and if he corrects his writing according to the verdict 
of the wise, he wins for himself, even though he does not seek it, the name 
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and title of wise man. If, on the other hand, he be arrogant and 
to present his hand to the rod of correction, he lavs himself open 
charge of silliness as well as arrogance. Neither he nor his disc 
therefore, is accepted even by the unskilled; and I am a liar if Ht 
Flaccus , 1 in instructing the Pisos and restraining us who, according * 
poet’s words, “are forever scribbling verse, whether taught or unt 
(scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim)"— I am a liar, I say, if H 
in his “ Ars Poetica ”* is not of my opinion, since he there directs that a w 
w'hich has not been corrected by length of time and many erasure- 
chastened to a finished production with painstaking care again and a 
be kept from seeing the light for eight years. But the indiscreet, or r 
insolent, all keep bringing out and bringing in their own production^ 
casual scribblings, and, while ever learning, though never arrivir 
knowledge, flout the judgment of others, and complacently fancy 
wisdom is theirs. Being their own teachers and their own pupils, and 
ing a lordly confidence in their own little talents, they make other pec 
utterances of little or no account, their own of great. On the other h 
it is the mark of a wise and learned man to compare one’s own w 
with those of the learned, and to study form and style in them and 
them and from them, and try to follow their methods in the arrangei 
of the ideas and the words themselves. It is certainly customary, if 
works need more careful pruning, to prune them; if adornment, to p 
them; if correction, to improve them, in accordance with the lea 
judgment of our elders; and only when they need none of these thi 
to put them forth to be read. Considering this, I have not neglecte 
offer for vour- criticism, most learned father, the subjoined work l 
S corn of the World, which I have prepared and completed in dac 
measure. I have not neglected, I say, to thus offer it, for I judged thj 
should not be published in independent confidence or confident indep 
ence, without having been first approved by the mouth of Peter, the m 
table rock, fortified by his acceptance, corrected according to his opin 
strengthened by his good word. And I a>k that no one will blame m< 
impute it to flattery that I addre>s you by the simple name Peter, 
emphasize the compliment by coupling the name with its etymolog 
meaning. For I know that, as with unrestrained minds glory or pn 
is the destruction of merit, so with the excellent is it an incentive, and 

1 Not, as the reader might suppose, from the “Ars Poetica,” hut from Horn 
“Epistle to Augustus” (Ep., II, i, 1. ioq). 

3 This reference is to the “Ars Poetica” (11. 3 K 6 ff ), and the quotation rr 
thus, using only the pertinent parts and discarding the verse form: “Si quid tar 
olim scripteris .... nonumque prematur in annum, membranis intus positis.” 
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words of the poet are true, “gloria calcar habet, glory is a spur.” 3 For a 
generous soul, whenever anything is said in praise of it, ever strives, even if 
it is not true, to make it true because it is said. One never speaks to deaf 
ears, therefore, in praising a good and honored man, when the very praise 
of virtue is his subject. But enough of this. Now I come back to the 
point of digression. To your criticism, therefore, most learned father 
and lord, I have determined to intrust the little work on Scorn of the 
World. I have written and divided it, but not yet put the finishing touches 
to it. If anyone or you yourself should want to know why I preferred to 
bind myself to verse rather than to write in prose, I will say, quoting the 
words of the poet, 4 

“Aid prodesse volunt aid delectare poetae 
Aid idrumquc cl honesla cl idonea diccrc vitae” 

(“A poet seeks to profit or to please or both, 

And to say things worthy and fit to live.”) 

because what is put forth in metre is more eagerly read, and more easily 
sinks deep into the memory. Hence, while the reader is charmed by 
the beauty of the lines and the music of the words, he is fired to show 
forth the virtues of which he hears or reads, and girds himself up to practice 
them while he contemplates the graces of the language. Therefore, as in 
verse there is most beauty, so in beauty there is most profit, and each of 
these hangs together with the other. And this is easy to see; for if the 
reader take pleasure in the one, he certainly will in the other. For he 
who gazes with eagerness upon the beauty of the words often grasps more 
eagerly the fruit of the thought. Hence it happens that all, or nearly all, 
that poets have written, they have put forth with a metrical safeguard, 
so to speak, expecting to make attractive, when painted in verse, what 
they could not make so in prose. Therefore also the Psalter itself, as they 
call it, is composed in lyric feet. I pass over the point that very many 
pages of the Testament, which'I omit to enumerate, for the reason given 
were written in metre, not turned into metre. For in the time of revealed 
grace, when faith and the gospel and our crucified Jesus reigned every¬ 
where, the art of versification came so far into favor that some of the ortho¬ 
dox ventured to turn even the majestic dignity of the gospel’s pages into 

3 The poet here referred to is not Horace, but Ovid, and the quotation comes 
from “Ex Ponto,” IV, 2 (Severo), 1 . 36, and reads, discarding the verse form: “Exdtat 
auditor studium, laudataque virtus crescit, et immensum gloria calcar habet.” 

4 From the “Ars Poetica,” with the second line from a different text or defective 
memory. The quotation as given in A. J. Macleane’s text is: “ Aut prodesse volunt 
aut delectare poetae, aut simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitae.” 
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spondees and dactyls. Thus, therefore, I, imitating the style of those 
whom I emulated in devotion to God, though hot able to reach their skill 
in this or in other branches, yet was both desirous and able to pursue 
their end, and pursued it. For inasmuch as in the minds of my fellows a 
reputation for writing good verses hovered about me, though undeservedly, 
and hardly anyone spoke, much less wrote, in criticism of faults, my heart 
warmed within me; and when the fire of zeal had burned brightly in my 
meditations many days and nights, I finally girded myself up, and spoke 
with my tongue what I had long kept hidden in my mind. For I had often 
heard the Bridegroom say, “Let thy voice sound in my ears,” but had not 
obeyed, and again the Beloved cried to me, “Open unto me, my sister.” 5 
So then I arose to open unto my Beloved, and said: “Lord, that my heart 
may meditate, my pen write, my tongue proclaim thy praise, pour thy 
grace into my heart and my pen and my tongue.” And he said unto me: 
“Open thy mouth, and I will fill it.” So I opened my mouth, and the 
Lord filled it with the spirit of wisdom and understanding, that through 
the one I might speak truly, through the other, clearly. This I say not 
in pride, but altogether in humility, and only for this reason boldly that, 
unless the spirit of wisdom and understanding had flowed in upon me, I 
could not have put together so long a work in so difficult a metre. For this 
kind of metre, preserving as it does an unbroken line of dactyls, except 
for the last foot, and the leonine sonority, has, in consequence of its diffi¬ 
culty, fallen almost, not to say quite, into disuse. Finally, it is well known 
how little was composed in it by those most excellent verse-writers, Hilde- 
bert de Lavardin, 6 made first bishop and afterward metropolitan for his 
preeminent attainments, and Wichard, canon of Lyons. 7 Hildebert, in 

s Reference to Cant. 5:2. 

6 Hildebert, bom 1056, became bishop of LeMans 1096, and archbishop of Tours 
1125, where he died December 18, 1133. The cathedral of LeMans is his monument. 
His moral character was publicly exposed by the famous revival preacher Henry of 
Lausanne, a monk of Cluny. His literary remains, both in prose and verse, are in 
Migne, Pat. Lot., CLXXI. The poem on Mary of Egypt is in cols. 1321-40. There 
is a brief quotation from him in the collection of Flacius, Varia doctorum piorumque 
virorum , de corrupto ecdesue statu , poemata (Basel, 1557; p, 417), in which Bernard’s 
poem first saw the types. 

7 The name is spelled variously, Guichard, Vuichard, Wichard. The last is 
the form preferred by the authors of the monumental Histoire litUraire de la France , 
who on p. 444 of Vol. XII give a brief notice of him. The satire mentioned by 
Bernard is the only piece of his which has survived, and we owe this, curiously 
enough, to Flacius, who inserted it on pp. 489-91 of the collection mentioned above. 
It is only thirty-three verses long, and is headed “Satyricum carmen in monachos.” 
Nothing appears to be known of his personal history, save that he wrote in the twelfth 
century and was a canon of Lyons. 
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writing in hexameters of the blessed sinner, Mary of Egypt, gave but four 
lines the shading of this metre, and Wichard used it in thirty lines, more 
or less, of his Satire. But why do I mention this ? That men may under¬ 
stand that it is not without God’s help and inspiration that I have written 
three books in a metre in which these writers wrote so few, so very few 
lines, begging their pardon for saying so. And now I offer my meditations 
to the criticism of your judgment, most learned father, and would whisper 
a reminder of my obedience in so doing. For when you were at Nogent 8 a 
while ago, and had deigned to receive some little works of mine, you bade 
me also bring you this of which I had happened to speak; and since I 
could not do it then, not having the work with me, I now offer it to you 
divided into three books, and beg for your correction here, if it shall be 
necessary. It is not irrelevant to mention briefly beforehand what subject 
I have treated in each book. In the first I have discussed Scorn of the 
World. In the two subsequent books both the subject and the purpose 
are the same, the subject being the castigation of sin, the purpose to recall 
from sin, and everyone is aware of the value of such writing and the good 
it does. To be brief. I have dedicated this work, such as it is, to you, 
father, writing it with God’s favor, and will send it if I cannot be at hand 
to present it in person. May, therefore, the gracious father graciously 
receive his son’s work, the master his pupil’s, the lord his servant’s! For 
with approving conscience I dare to say confidently, and I do say, that you 
have in me a true son, a devoted pupil, a servant without servility. What 
are you to be to me, or rather what I to you ? Surely you will be a father 
to me, and I shall be a son to you. For the rest, may the God of peace 
and love preserve you and yours in peace, reverend father. Amen. 

BOOK I 

The hour of doom is at hand; the times are out of joint. Let us awake! 
Behold, the Supreme Judge stands threateningly over us, to end the evil, 
crown the right, reward the good, free the troubled, and give us the 
realms of light. He will take away the hard and heavy load of ihe bur¬ 
dened soul, will strengthen the worthy, and punish the wicked, with justice 
to both. Behold, the King of Piety and Majesty is come; the man accused, 
God in man’s name, shall arise as Judge and not as Father. 

Arise, and walk the narrow path, all ye who can. The King comes 
quickly, knowing the facts, and himself the witness against us. Let all 

•There are no less than eight Nogents in France! Probably the one here meant 
is Nogent-sur-Seine, sixty miles southeast of Paris. Near to it Abelard built his 
humble oratory which bore the name of The Parclete and was superceded by Heloise’s 
abbey of the same name. The ruins of the latter building are still visible. 
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the guilt and all the dross be washed away while there is yet time and 
opportunity. Give to the needy. Make ready a lowly place for him that 
aspires too high. The Judge stands over us, and will tell exactly what 
he means to give us and what he has given. He comes back a light unto 
the good and a terror to the bad. 

He that is now slighted will appear in lordly power, inexorable, terrible 
in his wrath, and not to be withstood. In his right hand he will hold the 
worthy hosts and the wicked hosts. On one side the accepted will have 
their place, on the other the rejected. The wicked on one side, the worthy 
on the other, will hear the words: “Go, go, ye guilty troop. Come into 
my kingdom, my flock.” The concourse on the right hand shall go to 
heaven with Christ at their head. The crowd lost in sin shall wail in their 
ranks on the left. 

The crowd lost in sin, condemned by sin to hell, stands fast now, but 
shall fall then; stands fast here, but shall there forever atone for its deeds. 
Then shall ye who weep now receive eternal joy, believe me, ye holy con¬ 
course, new-born in holiness. The flock shall be restored, and the thief 
shall be removed from the flock, the new from the old, the accepted from 
the rejected, the white from the black, the foe from his bold schemes, the 
lamb from his foes, the goat from the lambs. The humble shall mount to 
the stars, the lofty go down to the lowest place. He that weeps shall flit 
to heaven, and he that delights in sin shall depart to regions below. The 
drunken soul shall atone for carnal pleasures; the sober and worthy rejoice. 
Finally, the last Are shall rise higher than any mountains, while the slothful 
occupy places below, and the blessed the stars; and the flame shall rise 
free into the air, shall rise to the stars, and destroy palaces and kingdoms, 
villas and cities and castles. It shall boil away all the elements that now 
reek with filth, and shall make all things shine with light, removing the 
impurities. 

The world shall be occupied and renewed, itself yet different—different 
in aspect, though not in source; and no man shall be poor there or feeble 
or sad. There shall be no raging madness or strife, no food or cooks, no 
passion, no jeers or swelling pride or violence. The earth shall be moved, 
and the form of its circle made over which is now seized, defiled, destroyed 
in one whirling chaos. 

The earth bears our fathers' bones; hereafter it shall be like the Garden 
of Eden. No more shall the husbandman till it as now, leaning on the 
help of the ox. The atmosphere shall no longer have the same complexion, 
but be free from snow and clouds, lightning, thunder, and rain. The 
orbit of the sun and the quick-fleeting moon shall stand still; the stars, the 
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pole, the sea shall cease to revolve. All the constellations shall be bright, 
with the glory of the Right Hand of God, the constellations shall have 
twofold light, and the sun shall illumine thy courts. 

The pious people that weep now shall then shine as the sun, and all 
have learned minds and beautiful bodies—beautiful and swift and strong, 
free, charming, sound, and vigorous, exempt from hateful death. The 
comeliness of Absalom were uncomeliness there, the hair of Sampson 
stubble, and slow the foot of Asahel, the hind of Israel. Naught there 
the power of Caesar that knew no peer, the might and pleasures of Solomon 
naught. There would not Moses give himself sound eyes and teeth, and 
brief were the life of Methuselah. Seek these things well, ye souls—seek, 
seek, arise to seek pure joys, enduring joys that perish not nor ever shall. 

Does not the robber, snatched from the cross of woe, to rule rich realms 
and hold a scepter high, know patent joys? His joy is gloom and nil 
beside the joys above. Compare them, and thou seest that earthly joy is 
naught. 

We shall see and share and know those heavenly joys, we who weep 
for slippery joys now. All things closed or open shall be for us all. Our 
individual members shall be fashioned as eyes. The worthy eye shall 
look through all things closed as through things open, for God is its sure 
vision there. We shall look upon the face, and our gaze shall pierce 
through to what is hidden within; nor shalt thou fear to have thy sins 
exposed to view, laid away in tears. Thy neighbor shall know thy wrong¬ 
doings, thou his, and feel no shame. More gracious grace, a higher hand 
shall there be shown to thee. The fiercer thy wounds now borne without 
complaint, the plainer and surer shall be the healing there. All closed 
paths shall open before thee and nothing obstruct thy way. Dost know 
how to imagine good things? The more shalt thou gain, my steadfast 
voice. Thou shalt march mightier than the world, swifter than winged 
sight. Thou shalt be found mighty to roll the ages without an effort. 
Thou shalt be equal to them above, shalt imitate their deeds and follow 
with skill; thou shalt see the Father’s face, O thou of pious speech here. 
Standing above the clouds, thou shalt safely see black Tartarus below, and 
have no fear of its gloom and woes, its terrors and its tears. 

The troop of the guilty and lost sees the joys afar off now, sees judgment, 
hence weeps, and, wicked, envies the holy. It weeps because many a tear 
is in store for it, while joys await the holy. It weeps because it falls and 
shall not see the face of the Thunderer. As the upright then sees the rep¬ 
robate troop, so now the reprobate sees the blest, and looks down with 
scorn upon it below itself. 
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More beautiful is a swan after a blackbird, white after black, music 
after groaning, snow after pitch, the good after the reprobate. 

Neither the good daughter becomes troubled about her mother nor the 
son about his father, though the daughter stand while the mother falls, 
the son is blessed while the father atones for his sins. As you now delight 
to see the fishes sport in the sea, so you shall not groan with pain to see your 
flesh in hell. 

Run, good man, avoid the slippery, and choose the virtuous. Be 
wrung with tears, and by your tears you shall win the delights of heaven. 
You shall be filled with light without a moon or evening star. There 
shall be a new light, a golden light, one only light. When wisdom or 
power delivers over its ancestral kingdoms to the Father, then shall thy 
path go to him. Then shall new glory illumine the worthy heart, and 
make all that puzzled plain. The true and lasting sabbath shall appear. 

The Hebrew shall walk free from his foes and them that lord it over 
him. He shall be held free and celebrate the Year of Jubilee. Their 
land of light, unknowing storm and strife, shall be peopled with new 
citizens and filled with the sons of Israel. The gleaming land, the bloom¬ 
ing earth, shall be freed from thorns, and given to the faithful citizens 
there which here is held by strangers. Then shall all the holy look upon 
the face of the Thunderer in full power and knowledge and peace that 
faileth not. All the faithful shall have that peace, that blessed peace, 
inviolable, unchangeable, and unalloyed; peace without sin, peace without 
storm, peace without strife, the end of toil and uproar, an anchor sure. 
One peace shall be for all—but whom ? The spotless, the gentle of heart, 
standing firm in their place, and holy of speech. That peace, unfailing 
peace, has been given to them above, and is to be given to the humble, 
and the courts shall be filled with their festal voices and songs. 

This Garden of Eden shall abound in all sweet perfumes, and there 
shall be full grace, full joy, song, and rippling laughter—full redemption, 
full renewal, full glory; while violence and misery and grief are fled, and 
suffering banished. No weakness is there, no sadness, no tearing asunder; 
there is one common weal, one only peace, peace without a flaw. Here are 
mad passions, evil schisms, scandals, peace without peace; on Zion’s 
heights is peace without strife and without grief. 

O sacred draught, sacred refreshment, vision of peace, anointment of 
the soul, not refreshment of the greedy belly 1 On this man leans, by this 
he walks, this uses, and shall enjoy. The peace unfailing, now but a hope, 
shall hereafter be found a fact. Good Jesus and his comeliness shall be 
the food of the blessed, feeding their souls that thirst for him and are filled. 
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And thou shalt thirst, and shalt be filled with this feast of life, no toil for 
either, one rest, one love for both. Thou, a stranger, shalt be united with 
the citizens of heaven, thyself a citizen. Here is the trumpet of batlle; there 
peace and life await thee that livest well. All the faithful shall have this 
one Last Supper. Then shall the net be heaped up and filled to over¬ 
flowing. Then at last, unharmed by the vast numbers of great fish, it 
shall be glorified, and the serpent shall be driven from the lambs. 

The forces of them that fall shall be sundered, of them that stand shall 
be saved, and thou shalt bum the one and stablish the other, O God. A 
new people, a new flock, this goodly number of the good, shall seek Jeru¬ 
salem—the pious sow here and shall reap there. It shall be a glorious 
flock, in him rejoicing as Father, on him leaning as Leader, who took away 
: all guilt by his blood—the Crucified King. This flock in holy order, in 
gleaming lines, and filled with light, shall live under his leadership who 
suffered on the cross—the King of Nazareth. Nourished by the savor of 
the spirit and the nectar of heaven, it shall live in sweet repose amid per¬ 
petual spring. Among sacred lilies and springing buds of flowers the ranks 
of the pious shall stroll and practice melody, preparing their hearts for 
praise and their lips for song, as they stand recounting their old-time slips 
and sins. The greater their wrong-doing was, the wickeder their hearts, 
the greater shall their praise be and the loftier their hymns to him who 
set them free. Then there will be one song, full of the mercy of the Thun¬ 
derer, one hymn of praise of him who gives heavenly rewards for husks— 
rewards for husks, joys for woe, life for death—life wherewith the Israelite 
shall be filled again. 

Here we live a little while, and wail a little while, and weep a little while; 
the recompense shall be a life not brief nor e’en brief tears. Oh, recom¬ 
pense! Our brief course here eternal life awaits. O recompense! A 
heavenly mansion waits for them of misery full. 

What is it that is given, and to whom? Heaven to needy creatures 
who merit the cross, the starry skies to worms, good gifts to guilty souls, 
the stars to sinners. Heavenly grace not only gives us all the gifts of light, 
but crowns our flesh above the stars. All shall receive one recompense of 
heavenly grace—all, all who weep for woe. Then shall the rose flash red 
as blood, the lily virgin white, and joy surpassing make thee good, O pious 
tear. Now is thy portion sadness, but then joy—joy greater than tongue 
can tell or eye can see or touch can grasp. After the dark, fierce, wicked 
scandals of the flesh, light without darkness, peace without disturbance, 
await thee. Now we have battle, but hereafter rewards, and of what sort ? 
Complete; complete renewal, free from all suffering and trouble. Now 
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we live on hope only, and Zion is vexed of Babylon; now is our portion 
tribulation, but then new birth, a scepter and a crown. Therefore shall 
Rachel yield to Leah, journeying home, Martha to Mary, the wrath of 
Saul to David, of Holofemes to Judith, of Ahab to Elijah, and all things 
obey the meek, while hope becomes reality, the seed fruit, the word deed, 
the darkness day. He who is now but believed on shall himself be seen 
and known, and shall be theirs who see and know him. Complete renewal, 
then the pious vision, vision of Jesus. Him shall Israel behold, and be 
filled with feeding on him, shall be filled with him and dwell with him on 
the heights of Zion. 

O good King, none needs there to say to thee, “Spare.” There shall 
be no wretched heart any more, nor wasted time, no corpses, funerals, or 
tombs; and, what is still more blessed, all evil shall be far away. Thine 
eyes shall no more be wet for thy sins, and the mournful joys and soft- 
tongued attacks of the flesh shall be gone. Deceit and wrong and wrang¬ 
ling—in short, all evils—shall perish. Thou shalt have no trials, no tor¬ 
ments to fear, no wrongs, no injuries, no troubles to bemoan. The cross 
on which this flesh, these ashes, wear themselves away shall be a blooming 
flower, and there shall be nothing more to make it afraid. None shall need 
to feed on husks or to try to turn any man’s heart by entreaty, nor shall 
anyone weep, lost in misery or fear of death or torture. By thy tears shalt 
thou win the right to joy and life—life not defiled by husks or prayers, or 
misery and death and torture. Heavenly plenty and heavenly grace shall 
be spread broadcast, and the soul shall see new light, while God becomes 
all things to all. An enviable race and blooming life, the welling fount of 
David there. The light will golden be, the land with milk and honey flow. 
That light will have no evening, that race no woe, that life no death. Jesus 
will be there, holding all and held of all. His light will feed the blessed, 
his light alone, food without food to them adapted whose hearts are as fire. 
Him we shall behold, and shall be satisfied beholding him, while our chorus 
of earth shall fill the star with its holy bands. 

We lean on hope now, and here are fed on milk, but there shall eat the 
bread of life. The night brings many ills, the mom will bring deep joy. 
The passion brings joys, redemption kingdoms, the sacred cross a haven, 
tears rejoicing, suffering rest, the end new birth. Jesus will bring high 
trophies to all them that love him; Jesus will be loved and will appear in 
Galilee. The morning will appear, darkness flee away, and order reign. 
The morning will be bright, and he who brings good gifts will shine brightly. 
Then shall the pious ear take note and hear the words, “ Behold thy King.” 
Behold thy God, thy Glory is here, and the Law is done away; my portion, 
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my King, God in his own glory shall be seen and loved; the Creator shall 
be seen face to face. Then Jacob shall be made Israel and Leah Rachel. 
Then shall the courts of Zion and the beautiful country be perfected. 

O fair country, the worthy eye beholds thee, at thy name tears gather in 
the worthy eye. The mention of thee is as ointment to the soul, the healer 
of pain, the fire of love to the soul that takes in heaven. Thou art the one 
and only peace, the heavenly paradise. No tears hast thou, but peaceful 
joy and smiles. There is the hay planted and the tall cedar and hyssop; 
the walls gleam with jasper and are brilliant with golden bronze. Sardius 
is thine, and topaz and amethyst. Thou art wrought of the heavenly con¬ 
gregation, and Christ is thy crowning gem, thy light the death on the cross 
and the flesh of the crucified Leader. Praise, benediction, hallelujahs 
resound for him. A blooming dower and brilliant gems are thine, the 
King of Nazareth, Jesus, man and God, the Golden Ring, the Garden of 
Delight—the Door and Doorkeeper, at once the Ferryman and the Haven. 
He is thy salvation-bringing Day-Star, thine Ark, Champion, and Garden. 
Thou art the fount and stream without bounds of space or time; sweet of 
taste art thou to the good, and thou hast the living rock all about thy brink* 
God himself is thy golden stone, thy wall, indestructible, insuperable, and 
never doomed to fall. 

The bay is thine, a golden dower is given thee, lovely Bride, and thou 
receivest the first kisses of the Prince, and lookest upon his face. White, 
living lilies are thy necklace, O Bride! Thy Bridegroom, the Lamb, is 
beside thee; thou standest in beauty beside him. Peace, thy rewards, 
the Founder, the halls, the holy cross upon the gate, thy skill to praise, thy 
function to live undying, thine only work to make sweet music, and jubilant 
sing thy ills deserved and blessings given. Thy lot is joy without end, 
without alloy; thy law to shout and sing, “Glory be to Thee, O Christ.” 

City of Zion, city fair, country of harmony and light, to thy joys art 
thou ever drawing the pious heart. Blessed Jerusalem, our home, not 
place of passage, street beautiful, Pythagoras’ hand points the way to thy 
good gifts, v"Golden city of Zion, country of milk, beautiful in thy people, 
thou overwhelmest every heart, thou dazzlest the eye and heart of all. 
I cannot, cannot tell thy happiness and light, thy glad companionships, 
and thy wonderful glory. - Trying to extol them, my heart is overcome and 
faints. O fair glory, I am conquered, thy praise conquers me utterly. 
The courts of Zion, filled with the martyrs, ring with hallelujahs, amid the 
gleaming crowd of citizens, secure in her Prince, in the peaceful light. 
Abundant pasturage for the soul is there, assured to the holy; the throne 
of the King is there, and the sound of a feasting throng. A race glorious 
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in its Leader, a company shining in white raiment, dwells happy in Zion’s 
halls, those kindly halls. Without sin, or trouble, or strife, the Israelites 
dwell on the lofty heights of Zion. Blooming peace is there, green pastures, 
life’s very marrow, with naught to vex, no tragedy or tears. 

O sacred draught, refreshment sacred, peace of souls! How pious, 
how good and pleasant, the sound of their hymns! 

God is himself sufficient food unto all the redeemed—full refreshment, 
the actual vision of the Almighty. They are satisfied, and yet they have 
a panting thirst for him, without fiery heat, without distress, without com¬ 
plaint. To one more, one less, that mighty bounty of the Godhead—many 
are the mansions, many the recompenses, of the Father. The moon is 
before the lesser fires, the sun before her. She presides over the night, 
they over them that sail the sea, he over the day. Thou seest that one star 
shines more brightly in the sky than another star; so shall the faithful 
believe there are supreme rewards and rewards more moderate. 

O famous Zion, glory due to those who shall be glorified, thou displayest 
intensest blessings to the inner eye. The eye within, the keen vision of 
the mind, beholds thee. Our hearts on fire reap hope now, hereafter the 
reality. O only Zion, mystic dwelling in the skies, I rejoice for thee now; 
for myself I grieve now, and mourn, and pant. Because I cannot with the 
body, I often make my way to thee in spirit; but flesh is earth, and earth 
is flesh, and now I fall back. None can disclose, and none describe in 
speech the splendor that fills thy walls and thy capitol. I can as little tell 
it as I could touch the heavens with my finger, or walk upon the sea, or 
plant a javelin in the sky. Thy beauty overwhelms all hearts, O Zion, 
O peace; city without time, no praise of thee can go beyond the truth. 
O dwelling new, the pious company, the pious race, lays thy foundations, 
carries on the building of thy walls, and brings them to a complete and 
perfect whole. God cherishes thee, and the ranks of the angels dwell in 
thee, feasting and playing upon the ten-stringed lyre. Thou bloomest 
with the prophets, art golden with the twelve patriarchs, and bright with 
the faithful who are ahungered here, but filled there. There are the pure 
lilies of the virgin couch, the blood-red rose, the purple badge of dignity 
and worth. The company of the patriarchs adorns thee, a spotless couch 
is thine, a holy victim and holy tears the penalty for guilt. pThe Great 
King presides there and occupies thy courts, the only-begotten of the Father, 
mystic lion at once and lamb. The King is there, the only Son of Mary, 
Offspring of the Holy Virgin, Author of Creation, Mouthpiece of Wisdom. 
Here the Father’s Word and Wisdom, the Father’s Right Hand; as Final 
Judge he holds all things below, above, within, without. God rules the 
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stars, my clay dares aspire to the stars in him who holds all things created 
in his hand as his own. With the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
equally hold all things, tower above all things, are all and everywhere. We 
seek him well, and so shall see him; nay, do see him. We shall gaze upon 
him and shall thirst for him, and be satisfied. To look continually and 
forever upon the face of the Thunderer brings lasting gain, unceasing gain 
: to the holy. 

O courts of splendor, blooming land, O land of life without a wrench, 
without a grief and without-strife, ’tis thee I seek, thee I adore, for thee I 
bum; ’tis thee I wish, and hail and sing. Nor do I seek thee through 
merit, for as to merit I reap death. In merit I am a son of wrath, nor 
reign in silence. My life, indeed is very guilty life, is death in life, o’er- 
whelmed and trampled under deadly sin. And yet I walk in hope, in hope 
and faith I ask for my reward, the everlasting reward I ask for night and 
day. The Father of goodness and piety created me, supported me amid 
filth of the world, raised me out of the filth and from the filth washed me 
clean. Thy greatest hope, thy strongest hope, is fixed and shall be fixed 
• on Him who after thy* sins let his light shine into their abyss. When I 
, take strength from him, I rejoice; when from myself I mourn. In him 
I rejoice, in myself I grieve and toil in tears. While I meditate upon his 
flesh, quick joy is in my heart; but when I view my own mean flesh, my 
soul congeals, conscious of its meanness. Let great power and supreme 
grace relax the great punishment, unloose the tremendous chains of the 
wicked, overcoming the devil. Celestial grace alone has power to spare 
the inward rottenness of the whole world, a healing salve to its ills. Celestial 
grace, the welling fount of David, washes all things clean; all things doth 
wash, and floweth over all, cleansing all. 

O pious grace, make me to see the palaces on high; let me behold the 
blessings and the celestial festivals of harmony. Let me not be tortured 
in soul or follow or say anything unholy; let me join the denizens of heaven 
and follow the Lamb. Let me be free from dross within, from foes and 
trouble, cold and hail, flesh, lust, death, fear without. O country of heaven, 
without sin or storm, I, sinner, bum for thee—I will say more, with faithful 
heart I dare aspire to thee. Thou art all my hope, O Zion golden, more 
brilliant than gold, glorious in thy ranks, secure in thy Leader, blooming 
with perpetual bay. O fair land, shall I obtain thy full rewards ? O fair 
land, shall I behold thy joys and thee ? Tell me, I beg, and answer give, 

9 The obscurity of this couplet can be better illumined with the tua of P [one 
of the various readings of Wright’s edition, to which these notes signed H. P. refer] 
than with the $ua of the text, so I adopt it.—H. P. 
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O say, “Thou shalt behold.” I have a well-fixed hope; shall I attain the 
thing? O say, “Thou shalt attain.” 

Rejoice, my ashes, God is thy portion, thou art his; see that thou 
remainest so. Thy King thy portion is, thou his; see that thou fail’st him 
not. My heart, my sinful heart, that portion shall not be torn from thee. 
Tears are thine, but thou shalt have the better part; ask, and thou shalt 
receive—the better portion, full refreshment, unfailing peace of soul, the 
vision of the Deity, the face of Omnipotent Light. Hence the deep thirst, 
the sacred tear, the panting sigh. Through tears the spirit becomes an 
offering, weeps for its wrong and covers it with a veil of tears, crushes down 
the flesh, washes and lightens the deed, the heart, the tongue. It scorns 
the external, and knocks at the door of the inward night and day. It 
bemoums and upbraids itself, wrings, drives, tries itself, is a furnace to 
itself, rouses the heart with wailing and repeats the cry, “ O Zion, O peace 1 ” 

To the tearful, the hungry, the tired is the vision of the Father breath 
and refreshment and new life. O holy, pious, thrice and more times blest 
is he whose portion is God! O wretched, sinful, he who hath that portion 
not! The one and only glory of the heavens, the one Creator is himself 
the Giver of the Gift, the Maker of the sky, and the Gift itself. It warms 
the heart to look upon his face, to see the bands, to take the rewards and 
share his light. 

"\ Race pious of tongue, but impious in walk, jealous of good morals, why 
live ye ill and lose those blessings of the good ? Race of adamant, with 
hearts as hard as stone, why scorn ye the good, to seek the perishable ? 
Reckless race, crowd whirling in the vortex of death, race bereft of deeds 
without, and hearts tinned within, why draw ye back and scorn those 
inward gifts ? Why leave ye the manna and go back to Pharaoh ? Why 
seek ye the things that make ye fall and die ? Why cleave ye to that which 
falls in death and dies at last ? O spurious crowd, delirious crowd, whither 
do ye haste ? Whither are ye hurling your guilty bodies, your guilty hearts ? 
Why, I ask, do ye scorn to go before and seek to turn backward ? O race 
condemned, ye turn your face to sin, your back to good. Man, why dost 
thou prefer the fleeting to the permanent, the fallen to that which stands, 
the last to the first of things, and spurn the high, all bent upon the low ? 
Rise, turn back, strive to rise, strive to turn back. Make known the sinner, 
sinner; God is at hand to avenge, to avenge the hidden wrong. Uncover 
the wounds, uncover the corpses four days old; uncover the wounds, and 
cover them with tears, smite the sound parts. Race of Babylon, rise, weep 
for your harmful joys, drive them away with your tears, wipe the place 
and guard it well. 
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The hour of doom, the last day, is near with its sin-destroying fire, 
grateful but terrible, mild and yet harsh, bright but appalling. Vengeance 
s at hand, death, tribulation—of what character ? Bitter. A bright day 
to them that sleep, terrible to those awake. Though so long-suffering, 
our Judge stands threatening, as proclaimed by the bards and disclosed 
by the mouth of the prophets. 

O awful crash, as all things fall in flame, aye, even the heavens! The 
King comes quickly, the sinner and the faithful man tremble at his coming. 
From this Leader shall we receive our rewards, from this Judge obtain 
glory. Before this Judge shall fraud fail; through his testimony shall guilt 
be known. Gentle yet terrible, a lamb yet fierce, other and yet the same, 
shall he appear, and the heavens obey him. The bands of heaven and the 
topmost heights shall be shaken; the heavens, the earth, the sea; shall be 
beard to give forth a sound. The high summits and the high bands shall 
fall together; the heights and the depths, the sun, the sea, the stars, shall 
be shaken. Now silent to form a good judgment, he shall thunder forth, 
roaring and raging and striking against that which is evil. Mild to them 
that love him, but terrible to his foes, will he be found; merciful to the one, 
inexorable to the other. His one countenance shall frown upon the one 
and smile, oh wonder vast, beneficently upon the other. He shall have 
pity upon the one and crush the other. Long-suffering, kind, bearing the 
burden of the wicked here, he shall then punish the evil and fortify the acts 
of the good. One shall be rendered beautiful by merit, another raised aloft 
by the grace of the Father alone—grace not deserved by him, but freely 
given. 

When the way is hard and the course of two feeble, one shall be rejected, 
the other win the heights of heaven. When the way is slippery and the 
case of two is the same, one shall be loved, the other regarded as an enemy 
and outcast. Many a pitfall unto many, nay unto all, is this matter of the 
acceptance of some and the casting out of others in despair. An insoluble, 
inexplicable enigma, this. We see external goods from the outside only; 
their Author from within also. God knows the pious heart, denies the 
impious, just to them both. 

Let every man tremble for himself, and let every man rejoice in thy 
grace. Let every man bemoura his sins, and walk in fear and trembling. 
He falls from the ranks tomorrow who today stands in line apparently pure. 
The almighty King who rules all things crushes some and chooses others. 
The way of man is today wicked, tomorrow pious; today roses, tomorrow 
dust. Soon the rose becomes a thorn, and the wolf lurks about the sheep- 
fold tomorrow. Man sees the face, but God the heart; God finds him a 
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sinner who to man seems good. Let each man tremble for his deeds, let 
God make thy flesh faithful, make it faithful and blot out vile and impious 
joys with tears. 

Sport, oh sport, ye people of Babylon, while your bodies live. Sport, 
ye of hearts slow to good and prone to evil. The last day is at hand which 
shall put all your doings to flight, burning your palaces and your treasure- 
houses. The King of Piety will come, with his rage not like our rage— 
O inward trembling—stern to some, to others kindly of speech. The 
King will come, a scourge unto them that fall out of line, a mild unjudging 
judge to them that keep in line. He has suffered judgment and endured 
to stand before Pilate. In righteousness will he show it forth, but he has 
borne it and will make it bearable. The King bora of a virgin, himself 
Giver and Gift, shall be plainly visible. Why weave delays ? All flesh 
shall see the Son of man. The unutterable, wicked crowd shall gaze on 
him they crucified, him whom they cursed, alas, depraved in tongue and 
heart. The grain shall be gathered into barns and threshed upon the floor, 
and he that weepeth now shall receive joy forevermore. The impious race 
of Babylon, bora to die, shall fall, the son of peace shall mount to heaven, 
the son of wrath go down to hell. Then shall Gehenna be heaped up and 
overflow with the ranks of sin and lust. 

One shall find it mild there, another harsh, another without escape; 
afterward there shall be no remission or redemption. Bewail your evil 
here, seek the stars, ye children of Eve. Here pain is profitable, here is 
it possible to win your place, but there alas, alas! Fraud is scourged there 
and pride howls, but in vain. Wantonness weeps, sluggishness grieves 
with unceasing grief. The fickle heart mourns for what is worthless and 
weeps for its bitter lot; the race of darkness is lost to self and hope and 
name. They that burn with Venus* flame now shall be roasted by the 
fiercest fire of Gehenna; vengeance shall pursue and smite them with fury 
to their destruction. It roasts the hearts on fire with sin, the limbs on fire 
with lust, crushes the false witness, rages against the arrogant, lowers over 
all. It renews and slays, makes whole and cuts, that undying bodies still 
may die; the standing be laid low, that cold may glow and fire congeal, 
and they that seek to escape either may fail to find the other. Full many 
a death is there, flame black as night, and light that is darkness. I cannot 
touch on all details in my poor verse or in prose. As human voice cannot 
proclaim the joys of the good, so human voice cannot proclaim the woes of 
the bad. He that is crafty now shall hereafter find the baseness of his heart 
and the wickedness of his life punished by dire torture and pain. Verily 
vengeance like a lash shall be doubled for my deeds, devour the heart and 
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pierce the frame through and through. Let the pious man hear this, that 
he may stand firm; the impious, that he may rise up quickly. Fear begets 
firm standing, blesses him that standeth, and cleanses him that is sunk in 
guilt. Uttermost punishment shall bring hearing to the inattentive ear, 
and real tears shall be shed at last by the heart caught in sin. Those that 
wrong-doing binds together here, smiting vengeance shall unite there, 
bringing the feeble together with the feeble, the depraved with the yet more 
depraved. Their frivolous life now, punishment then, binds the low to 
the low, the depraved to the depraved. The ranks of sin are tied up and 
bound together like a great bundle, and, having no fruition in them, are 
burned like fagots. They are withered fig trees without fruit within, 
worthless branches and dry for the burning. Earthy flesh and fleshly 
earth is the horde of the wicked, a crooked generation, a miscellaneous 
bundle of kindling wood. Hereafter shall their laughter be changed to 
weeping, and in the fires and pangs of death they yet die not. The tor¬ 
ments of the wicked are as many and great as their sins, but of the many 
two are the worst, cold and fire. Nor are these relieved by each other; 
both torture the body and soul according to Christ’s judgment. Our 
temporal fire is a jest and cooling shade beside the fire there. The fire we 
call so great that not all the billows of the sea could quench it is gentle and 
a sort of painted picture before those enduring flames. That cold is such 
that it would freeze the fiery mass of a molten mountain. Such woes shall 
the course of the guilty meet. The eyes, the temples, brow, lips, chest, 
bowels, breasts, mouth, throat, member, legs there feed the flames There do 
the eyes weep, weep for their sins long past, become a horrid foulness and 
foul horror now. The sight of the Demon and face of the Gorgon bristle 
there, and all shocking and impious things are exposed before all. The 
race of the wicked is stung by serpents that die not, and tortured by dragons 
that breathe forth flame. The serpent lives in that actual fire as the fish 
lives in the sea, and I read that these things shall be as I write them. There 
are the cross, the scourge, the hammer, the fire, and fiery flood. 

V O flesh, thick night awaits thee there, a night that knows no light. All 
the dwellers in the regions of death are in night together. Groan, wail, 
O man, grieve, tremble, lay aside earthly things. Fiery bonds at last 
enchain the individual limbs, bonds restrain elusive bodies and fictitious 
limbs. The sinful race is fixed head downward on a threefold cross, with 
face and back completely turned around. Unutterably horrible are they 
with their legs and feet reeking with decay and their heads downward. 
Such are the woes of hell for sure. 

Wail, guilty race. Believe me, these things are not inventions of mine. 
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I note a few details here, some individual ones I know not, and some I 
omit. My words are true. God is building a fiery furnace of the wicked, 
David indicating the friends of this world. Reflect, my soul, how fierce is 
the fury of that fire. This furnace is heating with a heat such as furnace 
seldom knows. Consider in thy heart why it is called a furnace of fire. 
Dull soul, wandering soul, learn and fear the scourges prepared for the 
wicked. If thou heapest up evil here, thou shalt there become the torch 
that bums thyself, thine own fire and burning fiery furnace. Alas, oh 
theme for tears, my soul, cry out, oh pitiable, woe! Not bright and shining 
there the flame, but black and awful, yet it flashes out and doubles woe 
with darting fire. For thy pain is visible to thy neighbor, his to thee, in 
the darkening light. Vengeance burns the heart with cold, the body with 
fire. Both rush into sin, both deservedly atone for it. That the greater 
sinner meets such torture the God-man says, and Job the well tried. He 
that stands out and endures the inner woe, as God ordains, falls into outer 
darkness. Unless thou weepest here, thy portion there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. Smoke rising from the fires bums one, fierce cold 
another. There is solid proof that the torture of cold and fire awaits the 
wicked when they die and begin to atone for their deeds. Job's page, too, 
if you mark well Job’s sacred songs, says quick passage drives them from 
snow to fire. And he is a trustworthy witness; therefore is the flank of 
my pen protected, being hedged about by King, lieutenant, prince, and 
soldiery. As the rewards, so xo are the stripes perpetual—kingdoms, king¬ 
doms everlasting for the blest, stripes unceasing for the bad. For the one 
is honor ever larger, for the other pain ever greater, without end® The 
one possesses heaven, the other is cast down to destruction. Their slippery 
bodies and tyrant hearts are tom with torture, and parched with the coldness 
of hail or the torch of the lightning. They are squeezed, furrowed, ground, 
wrung, smitten, and pestered in Gehenna with violence and torture, weight 
and cold, with scourging and suffering unceasing. There, believe me, 
you find the cross without the tree, death without death, voice without song, 
light without light, night without night. Not there do you see Aracus state 
judge nor Rhadamanthus, nor Cerberus there, but the fury and vengeance 
and wailing of hell. Not there the boatman and the skiff by voice of Vergil 
sung, but what ? Burning, torture, night, the death of Babylon. Orpheus 
is not bound there by conditions made, nor Typhceus by stout thongs, nor 
is that heavy stone there and the bird that tears at the inwards. Blackest 
punishment is there, heaviest punishment, the punishment of the wicked— 

10 The sic of B makes sense of what seems nonsense with the in of the text, so I 
adopt it from the footnotes.—H. P. 
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their evil conscience and their guilty heart are the serpents that know them. 
Their envious hearts, their sordid flesh and limbs a prey to lust are tom by 
eternal vultures and burned with eternal sulphur in punishment eternal. 
Assyria’s race, made food of dragons, trembles there and groans, the 
daughter of Babylon weeps, her lilies lost. The more blooming and bril¬ 
liant and mighty she was, the more ugly she lies there shattered in foul decay. 
That harlot thought herself a goddess, poison filled her heart. She was 
given up to all things vile, and now is exposed to all punishments. Her 
sweet honey, or rather gall, have they drunk who now pursue slippery and 
fleeting joys, who prefer perishable gains and kingdoms that fall to that 
which lasts, and are filled with salt that has lost its savor. Her wines of 
passion and lust has the accursed crowd drained to whom Babylon has 
shut the starry realms. Their lot is changed; the greater their delights 
before, the more terrible the tortures into which they are now thrown. 
What now is left to see and know of her ? She has withered and turned to 
ashes, collapsed and fallen. The thunder of Babel and the rebel tongue 
of Jezebel are sunk to hell; applaud, ye stars, ye heavens, applaud! She 
who had grown to ill-starred power and in her might had said, “The world 
is mine,” has destroyed herself with the rest and plunged into the regions 
of death. That land is deeper and darker than the earth; the race of 
sinners weeps there, but the tears are too late. The land is overspread 
with darkness and with the whirl of death. Manifold death is there, sure 
tears and suffering sure. That woe endures throughout all the ages, while 
pain consumes the breast, and torture wrings the flesh, and fire bums the 
heart. Sound is stilled there, horror lies brooding there and the shadow 
of death. The strong man bears his sins there and strength of torture. 
The mighty heart endures the scourge mightily. The greedy throat is on 
fire, the babbling tongue of drunkenness, the gluttonous belly. Manifold 
torture is there and inmost punishment for the wicked, manifold torture, 
manifold suffering, manifold fire. The fire surges there black and mighty 
to torture, to bum the wicked heart and luxuriant members. Night doubles 
the woes, and the steaming caldron of the Styx darts forth; black and 
penetrating is the scorching flame, and no water is anywhere there. The 
furnace roars with billows of fire, and the wailing fills the air; the gloom 
and lamentation have no ending.'*Its fiery flood, its billows black the 
flame rolls up, and roasting cold, with freezing fire racks the soul. The 
devouring worm teemeth, and the deep pool of the abyss lies hidden there. 
All there faint in soul and body. 

Sport, live, ye stranger race of rich revenues. The flesh deceives you 
here, and Gehenna receives you there. There is no vision, no mansion 
filled with light, no place of order, no courts of light and happy fields. 
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O Vergil, thou art deceived when thou tellest of the fields of the blessed. 
Thou who writest of them, dost not find Elysian fields awaiting thee there. 
Poetic Muse, scholastic tongue, dramatic voice, in treating of these things 
thou art deceived and deceivest others to their hurt. This Gehenna gleams 
with fires that radiate no light, is full of blackness, full of whirling confu¬ 
sion, full of suffering. It is full of the handmaidens of lust and vice who 
came thence and return thither. It swallows up them that it spits forth, 
pierces them through and through, and plagues them utterly, while life 
alone survives for the coming deaths. The fire of loin and lust burns, 
burns in fire, and punishment is duly meted out to it 

He that is unworthily raised up here is driven to the bottom there. He 
has then the worst and lowest place who now has the first He that seizes 
and ravishes and mangles and tortures, shall be seized and ravished and 
utterly mangled and tortured himself. They that are now a prey to false¬ 
ness, wrong, passion, gluttony, and greed shall become the prey of venge¬ 
ance, gloom and fire, of torment and alarms. Hear this with attentive ears 
while yet ye may, ye who hoard up lucre, run after lucre, and sell yourselves 
for lucre; race quick to feed the sordid flesh with flesh, and give to them 
that have, but to the poor, alas! spare not a bit of bread. Here ye have 
Lazarus, there Tartarus, and the throat once drunk with drink and food 
shall there be parched and dry. The rich man dies without a hope, without 
a name, poor in his riches, but Lazarus hereafter shall be filled with all he 
weeps for now. The rich man asks for water, the hungry man reaps full 
plenty. Glory is given to tears, suffering to riotous abundance. After 
death the rich man goes below, the poor man to the stars. He that weeps 
amid his sores, rejoices in heaven, while the well-fed stomach grieves. A 
drop of water is begged, the throat is tortured and the mouth parched. 
No drop is given. Why ? Because he would not give a crust. He that did 
not give a little is reduced to the least. He stands with hands outstretched 
to the fount and begs for the water that is not for him. Returning wine 
with honey, feasts with feasts, raiment with raiment, he bears his sins now, 
bears plague and torments. His glory and bloom have gone down into 
the cave of the Styx, the black cave. His bloom was but a show of bloom, 
and has withered and turned to pain. He that had little has now Abra¬ 
ham’s bosom and paradise; he that had much has burning, tears, torment, 
suffering, and jeers. 

Where now is the fine raiment ? Where now are the dinners and sup¬ 
pers ? Raiment and dinners are fleeting things, but their penalty endures. 
Purple passes away, and eating comes to an end, but vengeance endures— 
endures and worries sharply, aye, unceasingly. Fire and hunger and 
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thirst are the punishment of the rich man in his need, in place of the quail 
and the little pig, of the feast, the debauchery, the fire of the belly. The 
quail, the wolf, the oyster, the flesh of the sow or the steer, the fire of passion, 
the sinful dice, the ribald jest, the dinner by day and the supper of mid¬ 
night, are passed and gone; the deed tyrannical by day, the slippery deed 
of night, are now no more. The man of wealth and luxury is buried and 
dwells in numbers in the regions below, so saith the Holy Scripture. 

Hear with your ears and store in your hearts these things, ye rich. Lift 
up the wounded, carry the prostrate, feed the humble. Feed those with 
meat who shall feed you well with rich prayers, that their needy and thirsty 
limbs faint not. Store this precept in your hearts, and show it forth in 
your character and deeds, and all that pious faith acclaims and the way 
of soberness approves. Store it in your hearts, show it forth with your 
tongues, do what is right; the food unto the needy, house and shelter to 
the pilgrim. Give yourselves and yours; God wishes both, delights in 
both. Let every man give himself to the Lord, his goods to the poor. 
Why weave I many words ? I am teaching you and myself. Let us give 
our trifle to the needy, who have the best with them. Christ who gave all 
is moaning at our gates. He is in want and cries aloud, asking for the last 
bit and saying, “Oh give.” None gives, he is in want. What then ? He 
will himself exact the thing refused. We, drunken race, get joys here, but 
torture hereafter. Lo, thou layest up vast pelf and gain in thine avarice, 
and keepest no account, for to keep account is the mark of the poor man. 
Impure beast, thou seest Christ wailing at the door, mingling here with 
the hungry and thirsty. On one side thou hast Lazarus, on the other 
Tartarus, and thou escapest one only by means of the other. Feed, help, 
regard, nor sinfully cast the humble from thy heart. Thou preparest but 
earthly goods for thyself, the poor man guarantees the heavenly goods. 
He will give thee God for bread; he dies and goes away, but God remains 
thine. Earthly glory and earthly riches are full of ashes. The glory fades 
and their splendor withers away. Let the world hear, hear with its inner 
ear. The world rolls like a wheel driven in the whirl of death. The 
pleasantness of the world passes and dies and leaves but a cloud. Quickly 
does the world vanish with its glad being. The honors of the world are 
frail, their moment brief, and brief the feast. It gives nothing lovely, loves 
nothing profitable, and jeers at virtue. With foes of soul and foes of body 
it bristles and withers within and without, itself and its pleasures. The 
love of the world perishes and destroys its own, the lovers of the world that 
fancy its joys, its gloomy joys are real. Shall we awake, or shall we stay 
sunk in the mire of the world, so plainly given over to destruction by fire 
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and flood and foe? Why does the wandering, guilty heart cherish the 
things that have no real value, that give some brief pleasure and after a 
little while long pain ? Why do we love the flesh so near the burning and 
the foe within ? The love of the flesh perisheth. It is a rose, but shall be 
dregs; therefore let it be cast out. O fair flesh, so soon foul and full of 
dregs, a flower now, but presently slime, aye very slime, why dost thou 
swell with pride ? O fleshly flesh, presently clay and then worms, a man 
today, tomorrow dust—for that is what we are—why art thou arrogant ? 
O feeble flesh, quick falling, soft and weak, why dost thou aim so high, 
and rear thy front so bravely ? What mean thy drunkenness, thy thou¬ 
sand dainties ? Thy wealth reeks with decay, thy wines are death; whence 
comes thy haughtiness? Whence is thy pride? Thy glory is dross, 
destroyed by death, and dross thy dinners and thy joys, aye, dross thyself. 
What are thy baths, thy golden raiment? What means thy gluttony? 
However groomed, thou still shalt ever be flesh, and yet not ever flesh. 
After being man, thou becomest ashes and ceasest to be flesh, turning to 
rottenness. How trifling is thy strength, the urn with its little heap of 
dregs teaches thee. O milky flesh, a rose now, hereafter a worthless lump, 
thy bloom shall fade, thy rose decay, and still in youth. The flesh, so 
blooming now, tomorrow shall be horrible, nay more, a very horror, a 
horror to friends, a horror to foes, a horror to all. Tomorrow shalt thou 
be horrible, withered, worthless, a bitterness, thou so fair, so blooming, 
so dear, today. ’Tis sad this that I am telling, the beauty of thy grace 
shall straightway pass, this brilliancy of face shall straightway pass and 
fail. Why talk at length ? This flesh, this grace shall perish, this charm, 
this warmth, this skill or power shall pass away and die. What is perish¬ 
able flesh ? What useless man ? But clay. What is the glory of the flesh, 
I ask. ’Tis earth. Its roses ? Grass. Fleshly glory and all the things 
of flesh, while the flesh flourishes, seem stable, but they fail when it fails. 
Why is man born or boy brought forth ? To die ? He comes forth into 
the air, goes Jhrough bard things, moves hence, and is .buried. Shifting 
sand, a fleeting breath, is man^ In the morning he stands upon the earth, 
in the evening is carried out for buriaT. That which but now was a bloom¬ 
ing flower falls in the space of an hour, and is presently snatched away, 
though it flash with beauty of body and soul. ( A bit of ashes becomes the 
^ man of integrity and value, full of activity as he was, and is not to be 
1 replaced or recalled. He is hidden in the sod and shut within the hospitable 
tomb. The glory of a statue remains for him and the shadow of a name, 
nay, not even a shadow. The man goes to heaven if he has done well, to 
hell if ill. His body lies in the ground, his skill is dead, his tongue is still, 
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his breath is fled. That which was a man is become dregs; he that loved 
him casts him off, and he that he loved shudders and will not know him, 
hurries quickly to cover up his limbs, hurries to bury him, weeps and gives 
the orders and makes ready the urn. He groans nor wipes away his tears 
all day. Presently he bears the bier or goes before or after in prayer. 
Finally he goes to the funeral lamentations with a sort of imploring wail. 
He goes in tears, returns rejoicing when he has consigned the bones to the 
tomb and come away. The loyal love disappears when the wealthy hand 
has disappeared. It is dead, is dead, when he has lost his friend and his 
wealth. He who had smiled upon him was in love with his wealth, the 
wicked heart 

This man of integrity, this paragon, this real man, what is he, pray? 
What his brave show ? An urn of ashes. Handsome, lovable, irreplace¬ 
able, this rare man who filled his post so well, has flowed away like water 
and been straightway snatched from our sight. He has died like the cattle, 
and all his charm and grace are suddenly gone. Both the heat and hue 
are extinguished; henceforward the passion of youth is gone. Why tarry 
on the subject ? Thou art laid low, dear flesh, art become dregs and dust. 
Thou ceasest to be what thou art, and shrinkest to ashes. Why does the 
food flow down, and the throat dilate with drinking and eating ? Fed on 
food, thou art, O flesh, food thyself for worms, and turnest to decay. We can 
see thy limbs and face pale in death, pale in death, cold to the touch and 
shrunken together. The auburn or golden hair that waved o’er thy ivory 
neck lies dead, the heart and the lips with which thou gavest forth thunder 
tones are still. The eyes have no sight, the ears no hearing, the mouth no 
speech, the nose no scent, the heart no passion, the frame no warmth. The 
foot so swift to evil, the eye fixed on woman’s charms, the milky neck, the 
waxen arms have fallen to decay. The waxen arms, as wonderful as beau¬ 
tiful, the shining limbs, one little ditch contains. The teeth before so white, 
the fiery lips, the blooming face, the gleaming cheek are now decayed and 
mere dead matter. Where now the cups, the dainties where—the thousand 
dainties now ? Where is the bloom of youth and where the roseate glow 
of face ? Where is the unsteady voice, the all too frequent laughter where, 
the ribald speech, the frenzied, wanton glance ? Where are the belt, the 
golden ring, the fillet golden? Where the renown and high position 
inherited from the long line of ancestors? The flesh that sprang from 
kings is given to worms, is become worms. The flesh reared in palaces 
and hedged round wi:h royal splendor is defenseless now. Lovely body, 
thou art now a black and worthless body, thou art dissolved in death and 
become the image of a corpse. 
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Earthly glory, like lilies now, tomorrow is as the wind. Fair youth 
flees away with time first and then in death. The noble chest, the noble 
body are but body, and the funeral pyre of youth and old age are one. 
Presently the boy dies, as the rose perishes that blooms in the spring. The 
strength is snatched away from the strong man, the gleaming beauty from 
the woman. If one had mental vision keen as the eye of the lynx, I believe 
he would see that sweet is bitter as gall and beauty ugliness. Think what 
fair bodies, breasts full of life and limbs of charm, what royal frames, are 
in the tomb. The tomb speaks loudly and threateningly: “Here are 
received the first and the last, the high and the low.” 

Man is a feeble thing, man is a short-lived flower, man is a thing without 
being, man is clay and earth, and stores up earthly things in his soul. Man 
is a little flower, a figurine endowed with life. Breath makes him grow, 
nourishes him, fills and moves him for a little while. When he leaves his 
bones here, the man dies and becomes mere mean flesh, flesh more horrid 
than all other flesh. Our flesh is more worthless when dead, more feeble 
when ill, than any other flesh, and so no other corpses are laid away. It 
quickly teems with worms, and, as is plain enough, gapes open when hurt, 
and soon breaks under any rough treatment and hard blow. I will not 
tell how quickly it becomes ill, how quickly it becomes mean; nor will 
I say how quickly it becomes decayed, how quickly festering rottenness. 
Moreover, it is more horrid, more rough and wild in death, and makes a 
worse stench—suffers more pain in illness and quickly falls away. You 
have no fear from corpse or dead body of beast, but poisonous sickness 
attacks you from that of your kind. 

When slain they go their separate ways, the man and brute; is his or 
its the greater fear ? Why, plainly his. A dead animal in a field causes 
you no alarm; the corpse of a buried brother is far more terrible to you. 
You are afraid to go and look upon his bones at night, though you have 
no fear to approach a dead animal. It is left that our corpses and dead 
bodies are more horrid and more fetid, and they are known to be so. 

Man is a fleeting breath, a short-lived vapor that appeareth for a little 
while. He appears and shines forth, straightway withers and becomes 
dry grass. Man is bom in tears, and quickly taken away, expires and is 
buried. He stands a little while, soon falls, is here today, tomorrow gone, 
set here a little while. The slightest stirring of the air. and most short¬ 
lived breath, is man. (He is bom unto trouble and J>ain.) He raises his 
head, leaps forth, dies, is like a bubble. No bubble vanishes more quickly, 
no breath of air more fleetingly. He is earthly flesh and fleshly earth, an 
image, smoke, a heap of rottenness, the wave of a whirlpool, nay, a very 
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whirlpool. While breathed upon from heaven he blooms like a rose. He 
is a vapor, straightway collapses and disappears, becomes horrid slime. 
Man is made of clay here, born of a woman; the new-made man is given 
over to tears to weep here for himself. He bawls at the breast, lives in 
troubles, death calls, he goes. He that just now flourished straightway 
falls and is buried. He straightway falls, straightway passes and is taken 
away. He passes, goes away, falls, was here a moment, stayed but a little 
while. He came forth quickly, quickly passed hence, dies as though he 
had not been, sows weeds and thistles here. He pursues thistles, reaps 
thistles, suffers tribulation here. He seeks joy and weeps, he loves and 
fears, and is crushed down. While man has life, he abounds or needs, 
rolls like a wheel, gives, takes, goes, groans, is crushed or crushes, burns 
or is burned—burns and is burned, hurts and is hurt, grows up for ills. 
He delights in honors and in their labors sinks to rest. His is the heaviest 
cross who aiming at the top comes out at the bottom. Hence he boils and 
rages and struggles, busying himself thus. He rolls like a wheel, looks 
like a rose, and has a sort of brilliancy. 

The rich man trembles when ill, the man of high position groans in 
the midst of his joy , the wealthy man withers?^ Finally the mad urn gets 
IdmToverwhelms him and carries him off, O hard fate, tormented by many 
deaths on all sides. He is thought rich in his rich name and surviving 
glory; his urn is filled with rottenness, and the whole land with his name. 
He becomes a mirror, a sound, this upright, this good man; this was he so 
famous of birth, so strong in ancestry, filled with the spirit of Achilles. 
Fame called him a man; presently the fame fades and withers away itself, 
flourishing a little while, then battered and tom and enfeebled. Presently, 
when it has passed away, the man has ceased to be or to be named; there¬ 
fore it is proved that life has no warmth and living thing no strength. The 
dull trunk lies there; the man is still who before spoke in thunder tones. 
The rose that blooming stood erect upon its stalk lies hideous as withered 
leaves. 

Life is as fleeting, nay, as evanescent, as the points which outline a 
geometrical figure so quickly done away. Death is the great highway; 
death is the ultimate edge of things. Death tramples gold and clay alike, 
and nothing is too late for it. It hangs over all, whether hind or noble, 
rushes on quickly, is the one way of all flesh. 

The man more learned than Socrates, stronger than Hercules is laid 
low by tertian fever, and so we see that all things are vain. Understand 
that all that lives and moves beneath the sun is vain; you may know it 
finally from the teaching of books. 
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Lo, thou of vision so open to evil, so blind to good, the fever is thy 
funeral fire; whence dost thou swell with pride? What is thy strength? 
The frame of great Hector is shrunken and contained in a single narrow 
ditch. What is thy learning ? The bones of Socrates are dry dust; Plato, 
the mouthpiece of the soul, Cato, of justice, are but dust. What is thine 
eloquence? Or Demosthenes 1 and Cicero’s? Their tongues are stiff, 
the breath of those clever lips is fled. What are thy blood and birth ? 
The high race of the Fabii has fallen and their crowd melted away in death. 

Thy beauty raised thee up, Absalom, and double vengeance brought 
thine end; thy milky flesh and golden locks are become mere dregs of things. 
What is thine eminence? What thy name? Thy praise what? Emi¬ 
nence, name, praise of yore, thou seest how they fall away. What is thy 
glory? What thy favor? What thy gifts? Nor glory nor favor hast 
thou like Solomon’s. Though thou hast royal magnificence, thou shalt 
not be higher than the son of Philip, but shalt be written less of achieve¬ 
ment than he. He had modesty, repose, a royal pose and air, sport, battles, 
and all towns opened their gates to him themselves. He saw the farthest 
and uttermost ends of the world, born to be a man, and ruled over nations 
and cities and rulers. He had conquered all things, and is conquered 
himself in course. From man he becomes ashes, scattered as it were by 
the breath of the breeze. He was a flower and now is slime, that paragon, 
that man of strength; scarcely would he fill a basket or a little urn who 
before filled the world. 

v n Where is the glory of Babylon now? Where now dread Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar? Where the vigor of Darius? Famous Cyrus where? They 
have passed away and left no trace. 11 Their fame remains and is fixed 
while they have sunk into decay. What are the halls and the splendor of 
Julius ? Thou art gone, Caesar, thou wast more cruel than thyself, more 
mighty than the world. Thy arm, thy wars, thy forces were driven in 
fury that thou mightest fill the surface of the world with blood, and 
scale the stars with thy glory. Thou didst wrongfully try thy strength 
with thine elderly son-in-law, and wast no loyal father-in-law or ally to 
him. Thou who art ashes now wast as man great as the world. Or was 
thy ambition to subdue the city and the world a sham ? Behold, thou art 
resolved into a heap of dust, an urn of ashes. Fierce Caesar, thou art 
stripped bare and become next to nothing. 

Where now are Marius and Fabricius who knew not gold? Where 
the noble death and memorable course of Paulus ? Where now the divine 
Philippics, and the heavenly voice of Cicero ? Where Cato’s peacefulness 
“This line is hopelessly corrupt.—H. P. 
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to his countrymen and wrath against the rebellious foe ? Where now is 
Regulus ? xa Or Romulus ? Or Remus ? The rose of yore exists in name 
alone; mere names we hold. Quickly as the swift-fleeting path of a ball, 
these passing hearts and bodies strong have gone. A little while the tide 
of the ancients maintained its height and quickly fell; there glory ended; 
all their life passed by. We, too, are taken off and go away like them, go 
to the regions below, losing the sky, fainting in soul. 

Death overhangs all living things; we all shall go. Death calls, we 
shall go, and not retain the glories of this world. We shall go, shall go, and 
shall return, to what ? Way down to the lowest. Our bodies proclaim their 
origin in clay by their low aims. 

The path of the soul is free to the heavens, of the flesh to things below. 
They take up the one and scorn the other, tending each to its origin. The 
flesh resists, the soul groans 1 Eve urges the man, and hence sin. The soul 
raises and washes, but the flesh weighs down the heart and defiles our deeds. 
Sweet wranglings while the crescent moon presents her horns—the one 
urges and the other, till both cease made as one. Why, flesh and earth, 
why dost thou struggle with the burden of the flesh and earth? The 
things of flesh and earth the die of time changes from hour to hour. Time 
and all the things of time roll on and know not how to stay. All individual 
things are proved to pass and naught to return in the general flow. See 
the best things of the body pass away like the wind. Remember that the 
separate things and blind ages pass away. The world melts away and 
vanishes like all the things of the world falling to destruction and wasting 
decay. Its light shines brightly, and lo, its charm fades utterly away. Its 
light flourishes and quickly fails and is as mud. See the rolling course of 
things running by like a stream. The glory of the earth fails and flees 
and vanishes in the circle of the days. The world rolls like a wheel and 
so is depicted as a wheel, as prone to roll, and change, and tumble down. 
Uncertain is its fixity, unstable its stability. It goes and comes, like the 
sea, bad now, tomorrow worse. 

The glory of the earth, how it stands tottering! It flies like sand 
carried along by a stream or driven in a whirlwind. All the good things 
of the world flow by and none remains. 1 It smiles with an outward appear¬ 
ance of splendor, but is hollow as a reetTwithimj The glory of the earth 
is as glass, yea, as very glass. It is straightway snatched away and dis¬ 
appears in its emptiness. I see it well, each day brings change of things; 
if I see well, there is constant change and vanishing of things. The world 
and all things are vanishing like empty dreams, and many signs proclaim 

»»Surely this reading of P is better than the “ Remulus ” of the text.—H. P. 
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the nearness of the Day of Judgment. Stars on fire and iron-like moon 
are reported to have been seen, the sun without light, and the earth plunged 
in a whirlpool. The frail earth quakes, the wanton shades of Furies 
murmur, their warlike horde is said to have been seen rushing through the 
air. The bands of the dead are said to have been seen rushing together. 
Weightiest signs and many portents are coming to view. Grace fails, 
order is dead, wickedness rages, every one pursues guile, and is asha med 
to be hopest^and modest) Justice is crushed under torture, the crowd 
T5y the crowd, the leader by the leader, the king by the ruler, the band by 
the band, the high by the high, the crowd by the crowd. All slippery deeds 
come out to public view, and nothing is hidden; mad, unnatural wrong 
is worshiped, and wantonness riots drunken by night and by day. The 
sacred law is out of favor, the unlawful permitted and delighted in. He 
that would be good is wretched, is a burden, is oppressive; he that seeks 
evil walks in lordly ease. No way of justice remains, for the maiden has 
withdrawn, and gone off to the skies with her sisters. Right is down and 
is a hindrance; evil practices are a help and profit. Fraud stands erect, 
love lies prostrate, order weeps, craft pleases, the greedy throat is here, 
the manly brow is lacking. Believe me, these things are forerunners and 
sure messengers of the end. The end is coming, and the glory of the world 
is perishing through foe and downfalls, rebellion, blood and fire and storm, 
through strife and lust and fraud, oppression, bloodshed and war. 

Arise, arise, take up new hope, ye whose hope is wavering so. See 
the kingdoms rushing to destruction and the high places of the earth 
tottering to their fall. The last days are at hand, if the Holy Scriptures do 
not deceive us. The sayings of the prophets and the words of heaven are 
nearing fulfilment. 

Fleshly glory is like a throw of dice and filled with ashes. The Judge 
stands threatening. God is at hand to judge, let the sinner awake, for 
Christ is near. Who now delays? Lo, fierce Antichrist is upon us. 
The offspring of impiety and evil, the beast of perdition, comes; under 
his direction the tail of the Dragon shall drive the stars below. The 
impious one is upon us, the son of impiety is near. He is upon us, and 
raises his head among those that he has laid low. Under his sway shall 
multiply and hold sway death, tribulation, and suffering such as never 
was. The seventh trump is at hand, the last stroke. Behold, the world 
recedes as thy words, Paul, foreshadow. Rome seems to be losing her 
kingdom and to be drawing back, neither her throne nor state any more 
high as before. Slippery deeds become open, are done in public. Rome, 
thy former glory is dead, thy king fails thee. With such signs going before, 
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nay, following in sequence, the impious comes upon us in his terrors and 
fire. And there are evident signs of threatening, signs of wrath, that you 
may absolutely know the last days are very near. A black, bristling, 
winged dragon, spitting fire, has recently been seen in the sky—this is 
no theme for mirth, I tell—the thing was clearly visible to all, both travelers 
and inhabitants. It fled, bristling, and this flight of the dragon spread 
terror. The horrible monster passed over towns, flew by and visited 
very many places, so the report goes. 

A woman has been bora in the country in England with two heads, 
and she had two legs. Two legs only she had, but twice two arms; two 
bosoms and four breasts added to the wonder. I want you to believe that 
I say what is so, and write the truth. Her actions, walk, and sitting down 
were like other women’s. Of these women, these sisters, marvelous to 
tell, one died, the other survived in grief. After a little while both sank 
in death, the survivor following the other. 13 

A man of great career exists in the regions of Spain. I note him in 
my verse and swear to these things by true witnesses. He gave out, ye 
gods, that he was bom of a simple virgin without male seed, and the com¬ 
pany of his brethren believed him. Finally the viper said he was Christ. 
He practically proclaims thus or signifies that he is Antichrist. One of 
no less strange practices has appeared in the regions of the East, and is 
disordered in mind. This impious fellow said he was great Elijah. Thus 
you may be sure the last days are near. 

Reckless race, let us bemoum our impious deeds while yet we may. 
Tne Judge comes threatening; let us tremble. Let no man cease to hold 
to the right and bewail the evil. Joy is drawing near for them that weep, 
and wrath for the ungodly. The seventh trump, the last stroke, the dread 
pious day are here. Wrath comes rushing upon us in thunder and light¬ 
ning. Thoughtless race, let us flee from things that flee so quickly. 
Thoughtless race, let us cover our slippery joys with tears. We have 
refused to stand, and have drifted into evil; let us stand by the good. 
The hour of doom is at hand, the times are out of joint; let us awake. 

END OF BOOK I 
[To be continued] 

■ 3 This is a reference to the Biddenden Maids in Kent; cf. Hone’s Every Day 
Book , under March 26. [Note of Rev. Dr. Howard Osgood.] 
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A NEW GLIMPSE OF GREEK TENSE-MOVEMENTS IN NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES 

The limit of function between the aorist and perfect in Greek has been 
with New Testament, as with other, grammarians a matter of no little 
interest. Especially for New Testament times there has seemed to be 
evidence of a tendency on the part of these tenses, if not toward amalga¬ 
mation, at least toward a partial interchange of function. Thus an occa¬ 
sional aoristic perfect is recognized; while many aorists, translated by 
English present perfects, seem to have taken on a sense of completion 
quite foreign to the genius of the tense. Latin influence may have borne 
a part in this incipient breaking down of barriers between the two tenses. 
At all events, such a tendency in Hellenistic Greek must be acknowledged. 

Recent publications of Greek papyri and ostraca have supplied new 
materials of an important sort for the study of those deeper and more elusive 
linguistic movements that work in the everyday speech of the common 
people. Thus Professor Wilcken, in his Gricchische Ostraka , has printed 
the texts of over sixteen hundred of the inscribed potsherds on which the com¬ 
monest receipts and orders of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt were written. 
These texts, brief as they are, possess the peculiar advantage of being usually 
dated, and assignable, on internal or other grounds, to a particular locality. 

In examining one class of Professor Wilcken’s texts, one is struck by 
the change in the later years of the first century, from perfect to aorist. 
Many of the ostraca are tax receipts, for poll tax, river-police tax, etc. 
The verb for paying or discharging the tax is &aypa^civ. In the Ptolemaic 
period and under the early emperors it appears in the perfect. More 
particularly, in the Ptolemaic time the second perfect Siaycypa^cv is used; 
and under the early emperors the first perfect, Siaycypa^Kcv. The form 
|S generally that of the following ostracon, a document of April 22 ,18 A. D.: 

Aiaytypd<f>{TfKfv) 

ZfjLrpjOio* Uaxyovfinm 

vw(Ip) \aoypa<t>(ia?) rov ircfnrrov (Irons) 

Tij8« piov K aurapos Bc/faurrov 
OappaOi *( &pryv(jKov) Sicrw/^rj 

(Second hand) ’AxoA(X«vios) imjKo\(ov$rjKa ). 1 

1 Wilckcr, Griechische Ostraka , Vol. II, No. 3. 
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Receipts of this type, with the first perfect of baypa^uv, are found 
dated as early as 22 B. C. While the aorist appears in one ostracon as 
early as 40 A. D., the perfect prevails in these documents to the almost 
complete exclusion of the aorist well into the seventh decade of the first 
century. In that decade the aorist appears with greater and greater fre¬ 
quency, and in the course of a dozen years almost completely supersedes 
the perfect, thereafter, so far as my observation goes, maintaining the 
ground gained. The last appearance of the perfect in these documents is 
in an ostracon of 96 A. D., so that, as far as the evidence goes, in less than 
sixty years the displacement was complete. This singular movement may 
be traced in the receipts from Elephantine, and independently in those 
from the neighborhood of Thebes, the decade of transition being in both 
the same. Yet side by side with this newly accepted aorist stand such 
perfects as /ic/itr/wyfwu and fUfierprjKcv, over which, it will be noted, the 
corresponding aorist forms would have had no advantage in brevity. 
Ease in writing the shorter word, indeed, was probably without influence 
in the change, for the word, whether aorist or perfect, is usually abbreviated 
to its first four or five letters. The aorist’s advantage in ease of utterance, 
however, may have helped its introduction into these documents. And it 
is always possible that the caprice of some new official, perhaps direcly 
or indirectly under Latin influence, may have been in part responsible for 
the new fashion. 

Whatever the causes that operated to produce this sudden change— 
among which Latin influence may have been one, and convenience of 
expression another—we may recognize in it an illustration of the rapid devel¬ 
opments of tense-function to which Hellenistic Greek was liable, and of 
which the literary language was bound sooner or later to show the influence. 
For New Testament syntax this glimpse of first-century tense-movements 
in the common speech is particularly suggestive, not only in view of the 
coincidence in time, but especially because New Testament Greek lay 
nearer to the vernacular than to the literary language—a fact of which 
every day is bringing fresh evidence. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 
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DID PAUL USE THE LOGIA? 

The general idea of this large book 1 is to test the truth of a special 
theory by applying it to two cognate questions, and showing that it affords 
a probable solution of both. Resch’s special theory is, that an original 
Hebrew Logia Jesu lies behind our gospels, and the two questions to 
which he applies it are the synoptic problem, and that which is generally 
known as Jesus und Paulus , i. e., the relation which the teaching of Paul 
bears to that of the Lord, and especially to the presentment of the latter 
which we find in the synoptic gospels. 

The working out of the theory in relation to the synoptic problem is 
to be found in Resch’s five volumes on the Aussercanonische Paralleltexte 
(1893-97), in his Die Logia Jesu , a reconstruction of the text of the source 
of the gospels in Greek and Hebrew (1898), partly in his perhaps better 
known Agrapha (1889), and in the present volume. 

His position may be roughly stated thus: He accepts the generally 
received view of the “priority of Mark,” in so far as he thinks that it was 
known to and used by the compilers of the other gospels; but he also aceepts 
and enlarges the view of B. Weiss, that Mark, besides his knowledge of 
the preaching of Peter, used the document which lies behind many of the non- 
Markan parts of Matthew and Luke. Weiss, who called this document the 
“Apostolic source,” thought that it was used merely in a few places by 
Mark, and thus explained the so-called “secondary features in Mark;” 
but Resch maintains that it originally contained all that is now found in 
the second gospel, which is really only a selection from it, and that the 
other writers used it throughout as well as the Markan selection. Moreover, 
he thinks that it was written in Hebrew, and he incidentally offers a solution 
of the textual problem by treating the early variants in Codex Bezae and 
other authorities as independent translations of this Hebrew original, 
which he dates almost immediately after the ascension. 

The bearing of this on Paulinism is as follows: As Resch says, the 

1 Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu in ihrem gegenzeitigen VerhdUnis unier- 
suchi. Von Alfred Resch. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. viii+656 pages. M. 20. 
[=“Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” Neue 
Folge, XII. Band, herausgegeben von O. v. Gebhardt und A. Haraack.] 
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main problem of Paul’s life for us is the relation between his teaching and 
that of Jesus. Is the one mainly dependent on the other, or is its source 
to be found elsewhere-—in the belief, for instance, of contemporary Judaism, 
or in the speculations of Alexandrian thought? Again, if the former 
alternative be accepted, in what manner is the dependency to be explained ? 
To these questions Resch’s answer is that Paulinism is definitely derived 
from the teaching of Jesus, and mainly through a study of the Hebrew 
Logia. The attempt to establish this point is the main subject of Der 
Paulitiismus und die Logia Jesu , and, whether we regard it as successful 
or not, we must all be grateful for the gigantic labor which has provided 
us with so great a mass of valuable material. 

To a considerable extent Resch has arranged his work in a form which 
is more logical in plan and convenient for further research than at once 
conducive to an appreciation of his argument. In Part I (pp. 33-154) 
he goes through the epistles verse by verse, adding the suggested parallels 
from the Logia, without any attempt at classifying the probability of each 
suggestion. As the smallest resemblance in language or thought is suffi¬ 
cient reason for Resch to note a parallelism, the result is that a few really 
striking passages are lost in a crowd of instances which most of us will 
regard as valueless. For example one is inevitably prejudiced when one 
finds that the first three passages are the following: 

1 Thess. Logia 

(1) I, 2. cv^a/KOTOv/ACv t<£ 0 c<p .... ru^apurraJ croc mrtp (Matt. 11:25). 

(2) — iirl Ttov irpocrcv^cov rjfiwv iv warn xcupw Stopevoi (Luke 21:36). 

d&iaXairrm .... 

(3) 1,4. €iSot€« .... t^v iKXoyrfV oAiyot 8 k ckAcktcu (Matt. 20:16). 

V//UOV .... 

It is possible that, if the dependency on the Logia were firmly established, 
we could go back and see in such passages as the above reminiscences of 
a book which was known to be familiar to Paul (though, even then, I 
think that the first two would be with far more probability ascribed to 
epistolary usage), but, as at present arranged and for the present purpose, 
they merely tend to confuse and annoy the reader. Perhaps more than 
50 per cent, of the examples given are of this nature, and should have been 
relegated to an appendix. 

Part II (pp. 155-464) deals with the subject in hand from a different 
point of view. The writer now takes separate passages or groups of 
passages from the Logia, and traces and explains their use in the Pauline 
epistles. Many of these notes (there are altogether 203) are extremely 
interesting, but hardly any are free from that peculiar form of hyper- 
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criticism which sees allusions everywhere. It is, of course, impossible to 
discuss these notes at length in a review, but some idea of their character 
may be gathered from the fact that among the passages which Resch 
thinks that it is possible to trace in the Pauline epistles is the baptismal 
formula in Matt. 28:19. His argument is that Paul’s method of thought 
about God is definitely trinitarian—which I suppose none would deny in 
a certain limited sense—and that he sometimes speaks of baptism in 
connection with the Spirit, sometimes in connection with Christ. The 
most reasonable explanation, says Resch, is that Paul knew of the command 
to baptize, contained in the Logia, and so confident is he that this is so 
that I think he would be prepared to claim the authority of Paul as evidence 
for the text of Matt. 28:19, as against the so-called Eusebian reading 
which omits the command to baptize. 

In Part III (pp. 433-639) Resch brings together the general conclusions 
which he derives from the previous sections, and shows their bearing on 
various problems connected with the epistles and gospels. The first point 
is, of course, the attempt to prove that Paul shows acquaintance with the 
Logia from the baptism of John to the ascension. He used it, Resch 
thinks, in the Hebrew and not in a Greek translation, the latter being 
excluded by a study of Pauline phraseology as compared with the corre¬ 
sponding words in the gospels. Turning to the latter, it is next shown 
that no one of them is especially Pauline, though it is startling to find that, 
according to Resch, there are more points of connection between Paul and 
Matthew than between Paul and Luke. Finally the question is reached 
to which the rest is preparatory: “Was the Logia the main source of 
Paulinism?” Resch believes that it was, and to clinch his argument 
considers the possibly alternative sources—the Old Testament, Jewish 
apocryphal literature, Philo, etc.—but dismisses them all as insufficient 
to account for the facts. This part of the book is, I think, much more 
convincingly written than any of the others; but one cannot repress the 
feeling that neither the, scale nor the method is the same as that which has 
proved the use of the Logia, and one wonders whether Reschian criticism 
applied, for instance, to the connection between Philo and the epistles of 
the captivity would not produce at least as good a case for the dependence 
of Pauline doctrine on Philo as the present work establishes for the use of 
the Logia; or, on the other hand, whether the means by which Resch 
disposes of the use of the Jewish literature would not make quite as short 
work of the Logia. 

The main questions, therefore, which the reader of Paulinistnus und 
die Logia is bound to ask are, first, whether Resch has established a con- 
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nection between the teaching of Paul and the sources of the synoptic 
' gospels, and, secondly, supposing that this point be answered in the affirm¬ 
ative, whether he has shown the identity of the source used by Paul with 
the Logia. 

I fear that the general judgment on both points will be definitely adverse, 
and that on the former it will be perhaps adverse to an unjustifiable extent, 
owing, as I have hinted, to the enormous mass of parallelisms and allusions 
that to most minds will seem somewhat irrevelant. This is a pity, for 
concealed among the mass are really striking passages. Let me give as 
examples two which I am sure are worthy of very serious attention— 
one from First Corinthians and the other from First Thessalonians. 

1. Perhaps the stronger instance of the two is in First Corinthians, in 
connection with divorce. The parallels are 1 Cor. 7:10, 11 (ywouica diro 
d*8 po9 fit) x<opurOrjvai\ . ... *ai dvfipa ywauca firj &<f>i€vai) and Mark 10: n, 
12 (of dv farokwry ttjv ywatica avrov, fioi^arcu far’ avryv, ko! lav a Mf diroAv- 
<ratra rov drSpa avrijs dXAov yafiyay /iocxdrcu). It is noticeable that Paul 
introduces these verses with the direct statement that they are the Lord’s 
own teaching (wapayycAAw ov#c ly<o dAAd 6 jcqptos), and that they differ in this 
respect from what follows (cf. especially vss. 6 and 25). One explanation 
of this is that Paul claims a special revelation in the first case, but not in 
the second; yet it may be submitted that the more prosaic explanation that 
he was referring to a known collection of precepts of the Lord is quite as 
probable. That this collection of precepts is best preserved (so far as this 
passage is concerned) by Mark io:ii ; 12 (or its source) is rendered prob¬ 
able by the fact that only this gospel deals with the question of divorce or 
desertion of a husband by a wife. It is true that many critics have regarded 
vs. 12 as a late addition, on the ground that it refers to a possibility which 
the Jews never contemplated, but Resch’s views condemn this theory, and 
for a probably better translation of the original Hebrew he points to the 
variant reading of Codex Bezae —Ihv ywi) 4 £ i\$y diro toO dvfipo? #c<u ya fiifoy 
aXXov fiocxdnu—which is certainly nearer to the Pauline yvvauca diro dvSpos 
firj xmpurQfjvai. One may perhaps go a little farther, fof this is not the 
only variant which is noticeable here, as Syr . Sin. and Fam. 1 place the case 
of the wife before that of the husband, just as Paul does. This is important, 
because this otherwise unnatural order finds, if it be the true text of the 
gospel passage, its historical justification in its relation to the case of 
Herodias, which, as has been pointed out by Professor Burkitt, 2 was prob¬ 
ably the cause of the discourse. But why should Paul have also adopted 

* Journal of Theological Studies , Vol. V, pp. 628-30; Evangelion da Mepharreshe , 
Vol. II, p. 250. 
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this unnatural order ? The suggestion is obvious that he did so because it 
was familiar to him through his source, and the only alternative which I 
can see is that possibly the Christian wife with a pagan husband would 
find more domestic difficulty than the Christian husband with the pagan 
wife, though I am not sure that this is correct psychology. The coin¬ 
cidence must, of course, not be pressed too far, but it is certainly remark¬ 
able, and it is surprising that the evidence of Syr. Sin. seems to have 
escaped Resch’s observation. 

Here, then, we have a possible, perhaps even probable, allusion to 
some dociurient containing the teaching of the Lord, which was used by 
Paul and by the editor of the second gospel. 

2. In i Thess. 4:15 f. Paul introduces a short statement 3 as to the 
parousia by saying that he gives it ivXoyy tcvplov , and concludes in vs. 18 
by telling the Thessalonians to comfort one another with toU Aayocc rovro is. 
It is possible that he merely means in the former verse to claim some special 
solemnity, or perhaps inspiration, for what follows, and that in the latter 
*'‘these words” merely means the preceding passage. But it is, I think, 
slightly more probable that he is referring to a collection of logoi of the 
Lord. Resch Ends the parallel to this passage in the gospels in Mark 
13:26, 27,4 and the criticism which one naturally makes is that, in spite 
of a certain degree of verbal similarity, the characteristic features of both 
are different. The gospel is concerned with the question of the parousia 
in itself. The resurrection of the dead is, perhaps, implied, but it is not 
a main feature, and I do not think that the taking up of the faithful into 
the air is even implied. In fact, the whole question as to the possibly 
different treatment of those who were alive and those who were dead at 
the time of the parousia is not before the writer’s mind. On the other 
hand, it is just these points which are characteristic of the epistle, and, 
therefore, at first sight one is inclined to reject Resch’s view that Paul is 
dependent on the source of Mark for his teaching. 

But perhaps this is too hasty. Paul was not quoting; he was explaining; 
and the difference of statement and emphasis is due to the difference in 

3 rovro ydp bfjuw Xiyopep ip X6y<p icvplov 6ri bptts 0 l {Qprtt 0 1 rtpiktcrhptPOi tit rifp 

rapovclap roO icvplov ob <p$d<ru>p*p robt Kocprfiipraty 6 ti adrds 6 xbpiot ip KtXrbcpart 
4p <f><api dpxoyyiXov rdXnyyl 0tov Karapijrtreu dr * obpapoQ, koI ol pixpoc ip 

Xpurrf dpaarijropreu rp&rop , factra ifpeTt ol f&rres ol ropiKetrbpepoi &pa abp abrott 
dprayrfc6fit0a ip ptQfKait c/s drdPTtpip rod icvplov tit dipa * xat obrets rdprort oifp 
Kvpltp MptOa. 

4 KaX r(nt $4 >optcu t6p v16p rod dpdpdncov 4px6p*POP ip pe^iXeut pjtrd Svpdpeut roXkfjt 
koI 86£iys kcU r&rt droaroXet rods iicXticrobt 4 k tQp rtoodpwp dpipwp dr ’ &Kpov rijt fees 
dKpov obpap ov. 
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the point of view. I can easily imagine that the Thessalonians had heard 
teaching from Paul based on a collection of logoi , and that this belonged 
to the same stage of development as the discourse in Mark: the speaker 
and his listeners were concerned in establishing the certainty of the parousia 
—the main problem for the earliest disciples. But as soon as the first 
generation began to die out, the question at once arose as to the possibility 
that the dead would not share in all the benefits which the living would 
enjoy at the parousia. The logoi were ambiguous on this point, and the 
necessity of an exegesis naturally arose. The question is legitimate whether 
1 Thess. 4:15ft. is not an example of this exegesis, the taking up of the 
saints into the air being deduced from a comparison of the gathering 
together of the elect, and the coming of the Lord in the clouds. This 
seems not untenable; personally, however, I think it more likely that 
Mark 14:26ft. is in itself an early attempt to expound some genuine 
saying, perhaps the same as that implied in 1 Thess. 4:15, by an exegesis, 
inspired by Jewish apocalyptic literature, parts of which are imbedded in 
the present text. I am more inclined to take this view, partly because 
in 2 Thess. 2:2 we have, probably, traces of other mistaken attempts at 
exegesis which were current (in which 8<A Xoyov may mean “Logos of the 
Lord”)* but chiefly because it seems to be almost certain that by the time 
he wrote Second Corinthians Paul had abandoned the eschatological teaching 
given in First Thessalonians. This is intelligible if he had in the meantime 
given up the use of Jewish apocalyptic literature as a means of arriving at 
the exegesis.of the logoi of the Lord. 

These two passages, and some others of but little less weight, seem to 
present a fair case for the theory that Paul was acquainted with a collection 
of logoi which in some points resembled our second gospel, but I fail to see 
that they sufficiently support the Reschian view of the existence of a primi¬ 
tive document of enormous si/e. To make this good, Resch must produce 
some stronger evidence, and I do not think that such exists. If I am right, 
then it is inevitable that Resch’s theory that die Logia Jesu are the main 
source of the gospels, and were known to Paul, will be condemned. For 
unless the evidence in support be really strong, there is a presumption 
against any theory which builds up a lost source by putting together docu¬ 
ments which are supposed to have been derived from it—a presumption 
which it is wrong to neglect, because it is based, not on any a priori rea¬ 
soning, but on our knowledge of the methods of antiquity. Nothing is 
more certain than that, as a rule, the ancients compiled their writings 
by a process of conflation. Our first gospel represents the conflation of 
Mark with another document—even Resch admits this to he undeniable— 
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and Tatian carried the process still farther in producing the Diale- - 
If we wish to reconstruct the original, it would, therefore, seem ’ 
unwise to continue the conflation. This, however, is just what Re- : 
done, for in trying to reconstruct the sources used by the early churi 
manufacturing the gospels, he has copied instead of reversing the pn 
which that church employed. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to ask whether, supposing 
after all, Resch is right, and that the Logia really did exist, and that 
used them, or even merely supposing that Paul knew some smaller colie; 
of logoi, is it probable that they were the main source of Paulinism ? Re 
suggestion is that, immediately after the conversion of the apostle, he 1 
away to the deserts of Arabia and studied the Logia for three years, thi- 
out his doctrines on this basis, and learning to see the true roear.i- 
Christianity in relation to Jew and gentile. I cannot think that ;r 
probable, although the view that the visit to Arabia was one of mediu 
has the support of Bishop Lightfoot’s authority. What is the 
meaning of Gal. 1:17? Surely it is that the apostle’s first act was to pn 
the gospel to the Arabians. His argument, if I follow it correctly. i> 
the accusation that he is in any way dependent on the apostles of Jeru^ 
is shown by history to be untrue: “When it pleased God to revea 
Son in me, that I might preach him among the gentiles, immediately I * 
into Arabia .... afterwards, after three years. I went up to Jeru^ 
to speak with Peter.” That is to say, as s<x>n as he received the call t 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, he ol>eyed and immediately did his work, wi: 
consulting the other apostles. The whole jxunt of the passage is to >: 
that his work as an evangelist and apostle was independent of fle-h ; 
blood, and of the other ajx>stles. The suggestion that there was a pxr: 
of three years’ inactivity in Arabia, followed by an interview with Fe 
however brief it may have been, before he began his preaching, imrr< 
urably weakens the force of the argument. Probably it would never h 
been made, had it not been for the feeling which Resch shares, that F 
would not have been in a position to begin work at once but would h, 
required time to grasp what the teaching of Christ really meant. Su.i 
view implies that Paul had been jxTsecuting the Christians without un i 
standing their doctrines, and I would submit that if is far more proL. 
that he really understood them quite as well as the Christians did thj 
selves, and in some ways far better. He had persecuted them vigor* 
as we can see from Acts 6:11 ff., because he regarded their teaching 
subversive of Judaism —as, indeed, it was The apostles at Jerusalem *: 
not understand that this must be the logical conclusion of their argumen 
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jut Saul of Tarsus did, and the more closely he followed them, the more 
dearly he saw that it was so, and the more firmly he persecuted, because 
le believed that they erred in their fundamental argument or rather pre¬ 
supposition, that Jesus was Christ. The only change, therefore, made in 
lis position by his conversion was that he was convinced that this funda- 
nenta] presupposition was correct. All his own arguments as to the logical 
•esult of the Christian positions remained; he altered none of them; he 
^reached them now as facts which had to be faced in consequence of the 
evelation which had been made to him, instead of holding them up as ter¬ 
rible examples of the results of the false doctrine of the Nazarenes. There 
s always a danger of underestimating the importance of Paul’s knowledge 
>f Christianity, derived from keen hostile attention to the preaching of the 
iisciples in Jerusalem, and I think that this is far more likely to have 
>een the HauptqueUe des Paulinismus than the Logia. 

I am really sorry to find so little in this book with which to agree, for 
Resch’s works have always been a source of great instruction and stimula- 
:ion to my own studies; and, in spite of my failure to be convinced by his 
irguments, I am sincerely grateful to the writer for this as for his earlier 
oooks. 

Kirsopp Lake. 

Leiden, Holland. _ 

THE MESSIANIC HOPE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Professor Mathews’ volume* is an able treatment of a subject of vital 
:oncem to the theologian of today. The view is widely current among 
Mew Testament scholars that eschatology was of fundamental significance 
n the thought of Jesus, of Paul, and of early Christians generally; and 
that this was a Jewish eschatology in source and character,which has been 
:ontradicted by events and has become impossible to us in the light of our 
present knowledge of the world. If this is so, if, according to the final 
decision of New Testament theology, the central and fundamental thing 
n the thought and teaching of Jesus and in that of Paul is a thing which 
we cannot accept, then is not every effort to construct a Christian doctrine 
for today on the basis of the New Testament precluded ? Indeed, is not 
Christian faith undermined? Can we still worship as Master and Lord 
me whose fundamental conceptions of the kingdom of God and of his own 
railing as Messiah were mistaken ? Those who still think that a Christian 
doctrine can be derived from the New Testament and based in good part 
1 The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. By Shailer Mathews. [=“The 
Decennial Publications,” second Series, Vol. XII.] Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1905. xx+ 338 pages. $2.50 net. 
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upon it, and who still believe the words of the Master to be truth and life, 
may use either of two means of escape from the critical situation thus 
created. They may question, on historical grounds, the fundamental 
place of messianic eschatology in the mind of Jesus and of Paul, or at 
least in the mind of Jesus; or, admitting its fundamental and central place, 
they may seek to show that there is a foundation beneath this foundation, 
a center within this center, a substance of which this is the form. Various 
combinations of these two means of escape are of course possible. Pro¬ 
fessor Mathews chooses chiefly the second means. Acknowledging in the 
fullest measure the importance of the messianic hope to Jesus and to the 
New Testament writers, he seeks to show that the eternal Christian verities 
remain secure, though we reject the form in which they were chiefly 
expressed, a form inevitable in New Testament times, and to the founders 
of Christianity inseparable from the truth itself. Professor Mathews 
adopts the view, which has now many advocates, especially in Germany, 
that the kingdom of God was to Jesus primarily eschatological. It belongs, 
properly speaking, to the coming new age. He also holds with a smaller, 
but not inconsiderable, number of scholars that the messianic confession 
of Jesus’ disciples, and even the messianic consciousness of Jesus himself, 
consisted in the conviction, not that he was already the Messiah, but that 
he was hereafter to come as such and establish the kingdom. This 
“eschatological messianism” is the center also of primitive Christianity 
and of Paulinism. Jesus is to Paul the eschatological Christ. Faith is 
primarily the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ of the eschatological hopes. 

Perhaps it adds to the effectiveness of Professor Mathews’ main argu¬ 
ment that he is so stanch an “eschatologist.” For his argument is that 
what is essential in Jesus and in the New Testament remains when the 
eschatological element is removed; that after we have done full historical 
justice to that element, it becomes evident that it is after all only of “inter¬ 
pretative” value. What then is the true foundation beneath this mistaken 
fundamental conception of Jesus and the apostles? It is to be found in 
part in the truths which the eschatology itself contained, faith in the rule 
of God, and in his future dominion over all, and in the life eternal; and, 
in part, in the fact that the appropriation of the messianic title to Jesus 
was the only way then available of expressing the reality and degree of 
his uniqueness, the supremacy of his personality, the finality of his knowl¬ 
edge of God, so that the justification of eschatological language is found 
less in itself than in him. In Paul also, the author maintains, eschatology, 
though fundamental, has in reality only interpretative value. He adopts 
“pharisaic messianism,” but it becomes to him a medium of expression 
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. - the new life in Christ. To expound this new life and its ethical and 
:r r.cial implications is to set forth essential Paulinism. This is true also of 
.e other New Testament writers. Partly in Jewish messianic terms, 
trtly in the new Greek philosophical formulas—hardly more accept- 
>le than the others to the modern mind—these writers brought to expres- 
, on their faith in the supremacy of Jesus and in the reality of the eternal 
e which they experienced in him. 

- The reviewer would express his complete sympathy with the aim of 
ie book as thus suggested, and in the main with the method in which it 
orsues that aim; he is, however, inclined to make a larger use of the 
_ rst means of escape from the difficult situation created by an eschatolog- 
. al interpretation of the thought of Jesus, and to think that the “eschat- 
logists” in their zeal have been carried too far. Professor Mathews 
imself limits the significance of this element in the mind of Jesus, but it 
lay be doubted whether a dear picture results. The kingdom of God 
>as, he says, to Jesus in its primary and literal sense eschatological, but 
e used the term also figuratively of the people who were hereafter to 
*elong to the kingdom. In this figurative sense it was already present, 
hough in the literal sense, only future. It was present also in the victory 
•f Jesus over Satan and demons. Again the so-called “future messiahship ,, 
heory, which Professor Mathews advocates, does not become dearer and 
nore credible by his modifications of it. The phrase, “Son of man,” on 
vhich this view of the self-consdousness of Jesus hinges, had, we are told, 
or hiin a symbolical meaning, such as its use in Daniel suggests. Its use 
Dy Jesus meant that he thought of himself as a type of those who were 
^preparing for the kingdom. In that figurative sense he was already 
Messiah. He accepted Peter’s confession in the eschatological sense in 
"which Peter meant it; but he differed from his disciples in believing that 
he was already doing messianic work (pp. 96, 115). Nevertheless, the 
Essential and literal element in his messianic consdousness was still the 
conviction that he was destined to come in the future as Messiah. The 
reviewer confesses that neither in this nor in any other exposition that he 
has met does this “future messiahship” become to him a natural or even 
Conceivable interpretation of the consciousness of Jesus. This is a question 
of historical evidence and psychological interpretation, and is distinct from 
the further question whether, if this eschatological messiahship is accepted 
as Jesus’ thought about himself, it will be possible for most of us to think, 
as Professor Mathews does, that it is due to the greatness of the personality 
of Jesus, and does not impair that greatness (pp. 128, 129). 

The book before us is comprehensive in its scheme, induding a study 
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of the messianic element in Judaism, in the teaching of Jesus, in primitive 
Christianity, in Paul, in later New Testament writers, and in early Christian 
history. In a book covering so wide a range there are naturally sentences 
at which the reader puts question marks. One may doubt the influence 
of a Hellenistic art-impulse upon the production of apocalypses (p. 22). 
The discussion of the eschatology of Enoch 36-71 hardly does justice 
to this significant effort to lift the figure of the Messiah up to the level of 
a transcendent hope (pp. 38-40). It is hard to assent to the judgment that 
even in the fourth gospel the messianic faith in Jesus is nothing more than 
an expectation that he would do messianic wprk in the future (p. 87). 
There are some inaccuracies in references, as on page 48, note 3, and 
page 28, note 6, where the correction must be supplied by reference to 
Bousset, who is again not rightly quoted on page 90, note 2. Wrede’s 
Mcssiasgeheitnniss should be seriously dealt with by one who gives mes- 
siahship so large a place in the life of Jesus. The summary of his view, 
on page 84, is misleading. 

There is a minor matter of which it may not be amiss to speak. The 
word “messianism,” which is used throughout the book, is one from which 
the present writer shrinks. If theologians decide to use it, the makers of 
dictionaries will be obliged to recognize it; but is it a word so needed and 
so good that this obligation must be imposed upon them ? 

We close with a reaffirmation of our thorough agreement with the 
main contents of the book and of its outcome. The messianic apoca¬ 
lyptical element was beyond doubt of great significance in the beginnings 
of Christianity, and has a large place in the New Testament. We must, 
unquestionably, clear it away in order to adapt New Testament teachings 
to our own times, and the clearing must be done by such thorough-going 
distinctions between form and substance as are here attempted. Setting 
aside the eschatology, as we have already more freely set aside the cos¬ 
mology, of the New Testament, we have left, as Professor Mathews points 
out, the two great essentials of the Christian gospel, the personality of 
Jesus with its revelation of God and of eternal life, and the new life in and 
through him. These are the facts of which the messianic eschatology is 
one embodiment and interpretation. We must substitute forms of expres¬ 
sion and interpretation in accordance with our own views of the world and 
modes of thought and speech, but the facts remain and constitute the 
abiding truth of the New Testament. It is by no means easy to find new 
language to take the place of the old, language that shall have the religious 
value of the old and yet avoid conflict with the rest of our knowledge. No 
one man will solve all the problems involved in such a restatement, and 
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10 one solution will meet all needs; but we welcome this clear and frank 
liscussion of the problem, and shall look forward to the author’s further, 
nore constructive efforts in the book he announces on The Gospel and the 
Modem Man . 

Frank C. Porter. 

Yale University. 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

The problem of the gospel of John, like the problem of Jesus himself, 
vill not down. Interest in it fluctuates, or at least the manifestation of 
nterest shown in published books and articles varies, and the line of 
cattle advances and recedes; but the sun never sets upon an ended contest, 
decent months have, as Sanday in his opening lecture remarks, produced 
i remarkable series of discussions on the subject, articles or books having 
ippeared from Schmiedel, Loisy, Jtllicher, R6viile, Bacon, Stanton, 
Drummond. To these Sanday’s own volume adds another of first-rate 
mportance, to which there has still later been added the article by Professor 
Carl Clemen in the October number of the American Journal of Theology. 
These discussions make it evident that, for the moment at least, the ten¬ 
dency to narrow the space between opposing opinions has been checked 
md reversed; the apostolic influence upon the gospel and the degree of 
listoricity are again being minimized, and the gap between diverse opinions 
videned. The discussion of the problem is therefore no threshing over 
>f old straw, but eminently opportune. 

The present volume 1 bears the familiar marks that are characteristic 
>f all Canon Sanday’s work: learning, clearness, fairness to opponents, 
udiciousness in judgment, conservatism. Yet Sanday’s conservatism 
ronsists, not in a strenuous adherence to traditional views, but rather 
n a frankly expressed preference for those views which on the one hand 
ire consistent with the evidence as he interprets it, and on the other 
nvolve no serious departure from those conceptions for which the historic 
:hurch has for centuries stood. 

The book has its limitations, mainly such as are imposed by the occa¬ 
sion which gave rise to it. It consists of eight lectures delivered before 
Union Seminary, New York, in October and November, 1904. In the 
nature of the case, such lectures could not enter into minute discussion of 
detailed evidence. In some matters, accordingly, notably in respect to 

* The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. Eight Lectures on the Morse Foundation, 
ielivered in the Union Seminary, New York, in October and November, 1904. By 
William Sanday. New York: Scribner, 1905. xiv-f 268 pages. $1.75 net. 
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the external evidence, the book, in marked contrast to the recent essays 
of Professor Bacon and Professor Clemen, does not so much recite and 
weigh the evidence, as give us Sanday’s verdict respecting the value of it. 
But even at these points the reader is persuaded that he is listening to the 
verdict, not of a partisan, but of a judge. 

The book as a whole is an able defense of the view that the gospel is 
from an eyewitness of the events, a companion and disciple of Jesus, prob¬ 
ably John the son of Zebedee, though Sanday does not wholly exclude, 
but even shows some leaning toward, the possibility that the author was a 
younger John, not of the Twelve, but a follower and beloved friend of 
Jesus. He strongly insists that the book is not a biography, but a gospel, 
and admits that the material has undergone a considerable degree of 
transformation in the mind of the writer since he witnessed the deeds and 
heard the words of Jesus. He finds, however, no room for redactor and 
editor save in 21:24, 25, and no occasion to admit intentional, or serious 
unintentional, misrepresentation of the history. He denies that the book 
shows any large influence of Paul upon the theology of its author, and 
holds that the essential elements of the Christology and the germinal 
trinitarianism of the book were derived from Jesus himself. 

Granting, what the present reviewer at least is disposed to grant, that 
the author’s judgment respecting the external exidence, which he states 
rather than substantiates, is sound, Sanday’s discussion as a whole may 
fairly be said to show that he who is able to believe that Jesus wrought 
miracles such as this gospel records, or that he did things which a personal 
companion of Jesus would have described as these things are described, 
and that Jesus could have said such things respecting his own relation to 
God as the gospel reports him as saying, or that he could have said those 
which in the process of sixty years of reflection could have become trans¬ 
formed in the mind of his disciple into the sayings as here reported, should 
have no difficulty in accepting this gospel as coming, in substantially its 
present form, from the hand of a personal companion of Jesus. Whether 
this companion of Jesus was John the apostle, or another younger John 
outside the apostolic circle, but not outside that of Jesus’ personal disciples, 
is relatively unimportant. The decision of the main question really turns 
upon the amount and kind of evidence demanded to sustain such a propo¬ 
sition. Shall we, as Sanday indicates on p. 183, reason from the historical 
evidence to the authorship, undeterred by the difficulty of regarding these 
events and teachings as historically belonging to Jesus, and then, on the 
basis of authorship, accept them as historical ? Or shall we, on the basis 
of the difficulty of believing them to be historical, set our standard for the 
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kind and amount of evidence necessary to prove eyewitness-authorship, 
and then, if the evidence fails to meet the demands of this standard, declare 
the eyewitness-authorship disproved? In fact, nobody does the former 
consistently; we all do—Sanday by no means least—determine more or 
less definitely the kind and character of evidence necessary to establish 
a certain conclusion, and then determine our verdict according as the 
obtainable evidence meets or fails to meet this demand. One’s verdict 
on the authorship of the fourth gospel will be in no small measure fixed in 
advance by the canons of evidence that are adopted. 

Thus once more we are forced to recognize that criticism and philosophy, 
however often divorced in courts of church or of reason, refuse to live 
apart, and that in this^alliance criticism eventually bends the knee to 
philosophy. The ideal of a criticism unbiased by philosophy is an ideal, 
not to be relinquished, but, in the last analysis, impossible of perfect 
achievement. When we press our critical question to a final answer, we 
cannot escape weighing our evidence in scales that our philosophy constructs. 

In the meantime Sanday’s book is instructive and helpful. Its criti¬ 
cism of the recent literature is informing and discriminating. Its argu¬ 
ments are almost without exception fair and reasonable. If it does not 
enter fully enough into some matters—such, for example, as the external 
testimony and the evidences of editorial work—to enable one from this 
work alone to judge of the case on its merits, the author has at least clearly 
defined his own point of view, and enabled us to see how from that point 
of view the matters appear to a sober and fair-minded man. 

Ernest D. Burton. 

The University of Chicago. 

This book 3 is the first part of a work covering the Johannine vocabulary 
and the Johannine grammar. The grammar is soon to be published. The 
two volumes are introductory to a third on The Fourfold Gospel . But they 
are also a continuation of Diatessarica , under which name four volumes 
have been published, viz.: Clue: A Guide Through Greek to Hebrew , The 
Corrections of Mark , From Letter to Spirit , and Paradosis. It appears, 
then, that the present volume on Johannine Vocabulary is the fifth of a 
work which will ultimately consist of seven volumes, unless indeed The 
Fourfold Gospel shall be found to have one or more successors. 

The volume before us treats, first, of Johannine “Key-Words” (146 
pages); second, of “Johannine and Synoptic Disagreement” (91 pages); 

■ Johannine Vocabulary: A Comparison of the Words of the Fourth Gospel with 
Those of the Three. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: Black, 1905. xviii-f 364 pages. 
135. 6d. 
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and, finally, of “Johannine and Synoptic Agreement” (112 pages). In 
addition to these main divisions, we have an “Introduction” (15 pages) 
and an appendix on “Prepositions in the Four Gospels” (5 pages). The 
motto of the book is oratio imago animi , and it is dedicated to the author’s 
daughter, “ by whom the main materials for the work were collected and 
classified, and the results corrected and revised.” It may not be incorrect, 
therefore, to regard the Johannine Vocabulary as the first critical contribu¬ 
tion by a woman to the problem of the origin of the gospels. But we infer 
from the dedication that all the interpretative matter of the volume, includ¬ 
ing a multitude of footnotes, is to be credited to Dr. Abbott himself. 

‘ The purpose of the Johannine Vocabulary , if we may deduce a state¬ 
ment of this from sec. 1442 of the Introduction, is to illustrate the Johannine 
use of synonymous words, also of characteristic iterations and variations; 
to illustrate the Johannine use of different forms of the same word; to 
illustrate the subtle shade of meaning denoted by slight variations of a 
clause; and finally—though this belongs, at least in part, to Johannine 
Grammar —to illustrate one of John’s most striking characteristics, his 
frequent obscurity or ambiguity. 

The first of the three main divisions of the book, that on “Key-Words,” 
has a chapter on “Believing,” a chapter on “Authority,” and a chapter on 
“Synonyms.” The first of these, from the nature of the case, is the most 
extensive. “Few of the leading characters,” as the author says, “are not 
placed at some time in such circumstances as to show us—or make us ask— 
what, or whom, and how, and why, they ‘believed’; or why, and what, 
and whom, they were exhorted to believe.” In this chapter on “ Believing” 
the author discusses the usage of the Old Testament, of Philo, and of the 
New Testament exclusive of John; then, the antecedent probability that a 
Christian at the close of the first century might be expected to restate the 
doctrine of believing; and finally takes up in order all the passages of the 
gospel of John in which any form of the word occurs. His conclusion is 
that “believing is to be regarded, according to John, in different aspects, 
not as a consummation, or a goal, but as a number of different stages, by 
which different individuals pass, in accord with their several individualities, 
toward the one center, Jesus, the Christ, the Son of God, in whom they are 
to have life.” 

We may illustrate the character of the discussion by the author’s treat¬ 
ment of the expressions “trusting to the name of” and “trusting to” the 
Lord, though this is one of the relatively few instances in which we cannot 
wholly agree with his views. Dr. Abbott approves of Origen’s distinction, 
and holds that “trusting in the name of Jesus implies a lower kind of trust, 
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a profession of belief in baptism, which professed belief, if not followed up 
by spiritual action, might come to nothing” (sec. 1487). Again, referring 
to John 2:23, “Now when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, during the 
feast, many believed on his name, beholding his signs which he did,” the 
author says: “This probably implies that they were baptized in Christ’s 
name” (sec. 1493). He thinks the statement of John 3:22 antecedently 
probable, that Jesus, or rather his disciples, continued the work of baptiz¬ 
ing. But does it follow that, because Jesus allowed his disciples to baptize 
in the land of Judea, after he had virtually been rejected in Jerusalem, 
therefore he had baptized previously? And does it follow that, if he 
allowed his disciples to baptize, the baptism was “in Christ’s name”? 
What could it possibly have meant at that time, either to Jesus or to the 
public, that disciples were baptized in his name ? But the chief objections 
to this distinction between trusting to the name of Jesus, and trusting to 
him, are (1) the significant use of the word “name” in John (see, e. g., 
John 14:13; 17:6, 11, 12; 20:31), and (2) the context of the passage in 
which “believing in the name” first occurs (John 1:12). Those who 
believe on Christ’s name are spoken of as those who “received him,” who 
also were born “of God.” This latter qualification seems to imply that 
John, in this instance at least, meant by believing in the name of Christ a 
sincere trust. And we are not to abandon this position because of the 
expression “to them gave he the right to become children of God,” as 
though they were not yet his children. If “born” of him, they are his 
spiritual children; and by the right to become children of God (yaw Bat) 
John can have meant only the authority to claim all the privileges pertaining 
to this new relationship to God. Nor ought we to admit that John 2:23 
obliges us to alter our interpretation of John 1:12,13. The many to whom 
Jesus did not trust himself, though they professed to believe in his name, 
certainly had no true and deep faith; but we cannot believe that the author 
wished to indicate this by saying that they “believed on his name.” In 
John 8:31 it is said that certain Jews “believed him” (irnrurrcuKoras 
avnp), and yet, a little later, the same people took up stones to stone him 
(John 8:59). They evidently had no true faith in him, though it is said 
that they “believed him.” 

In the chapter on “Authority” in the fourth gospel our author’s view 
may be indicated in a sentence or two. “According to John, human 
authority at its highest implies perpetual and voluntary dependence upon 
divine will” (sec. 1580); “If life is to be laid down with authority, it must 
be laid down out of love for others” (sec. 1588); and, “The false ruler 
says to the true, T have authority to take thy life’; the true ruler replies, 
TJiave authority to lay it down’” (sec. 1594). 
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The chapter on “Johannine Synonyms” treats of “seeing,” “hearing,” 
“knowing,” “coming,” “worshiping,” and “going away,” and contains 
many valuable suggestions. An interesting argument is presented for 
taking the words of John 4:22 away from Jesus, and giving them to the 
Samaritan woman, who here “mimics the dogmatism of the Jewish rabbis” 
(secs. 1647,1648). In sec. 1629a, which refers to John 17:25, “ O righteous 
Father, the world knew thee not, but I knew thee,” the author asks: “Does 
this mean (1) that the pre-incamate Son recognized the Father from the 
beginning, or (2) that the incarnate Son recognized the Spirit of the Father 
when he was baptized and sent forth to preach the gospel?” But, we 
ask, must it mean one or the other of these views ? Is there not even a 
third explanation possible, not to go farther than that? May we not 
better understand the passage in this way: Jesus was looking back over 
his ministry as a completed whole (aorist). During that ministry he, in 
contrast to the world, had known the Father. The aorist doubtless might 
refer to an act of the pre-incamate Son, but such a reference would require 
some clear evidence not furnished by this passage. The other alterna¬ 
tive—viz., that the words refer to Christ’s recognition of the Spirit of the 
Father at his baptism—hardly does justice to the manifest fact of his con¬ 
stant abiding in the Father. Moreover, the knowledge which came to 
Jesus in the hour of his baptism was knowledge of his own mission rather 
than knowledge of the character of God. 

The six word-lists which are designed to illustrate the Johannine 
vocabulary by comparison of its words with one or more of the synoptists 
are more than mere lists of words. Introductions and footnotes give so 
much of the context and use of a word that the statistics have real signifi¬ 
cance. Many interesting facts are pointed out which illustrate the allu¬ 
siveness of John; nor does the author limit his allusions to the synoptists 
or even to the New Testament writings. Thus, e. g., in the stress which 
John lays on the fact that the Son does all things “for the sake of the 
Father,” or “for the sake of the disciples,” the author sees an allusion to 
the doctrine of Epictetus: “Whatever lives has been so framed as to do all 
things for its own sake." 

As specimens of Johannine allusion to passages in the synoptists we 
may note John 8:12: “I am the light of the world,” which is thought to 
allude to Matthew’s “corruption” of the doctrine of Christ when he repre¬ 
sents him as saying, “Ye are the light of the world” (Matt. 5:14); and 
John 20:17: “Jesus saith unto her, ‘Touch me not,’” which is thought to 
be a correction of Matthew’s statement that certain women took hold of 
the feet of the risen one (Matt. 28:9). 
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In concluding this brief review of Johannine Vocabulary , I will quote 
from the Introduction two sections which seem to indicate in an admirable 
manner the most striking qualities of the volume. They concern the 
famous dialogue in the appendix of John’s gospel, which has caused all 
translators a good deal of trouble. The rendering and comment of Dr. 
Abbott are as follows: 

Jesus. Simon, son of John, lovest thou me more than these ? 

Peter. Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I stiU love these. 

Jesus. Feed my lambs. 

The Master now repeats his question on a lower level, dropping the clause 
“more than these.” 

Jesus. Simon, son of John, lovest thou me ? 

Peter. Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I still love thee. 

Jesus. Tend my young sheep. 

On the third occasion, Jesus comes down to a yet lower level, to the standard 
that the humiliated disciple has himself adopted. 

Jesus. Simon, son of John, lovest thou me still ? 

Peter. Lord, thou knowest all things, thou jeelest that I love thee still. 

Jesus. Feed my young sheep. 

Thus, the dialogue resolves itself into a short dramatic poem with a triple 
refrain, apparently alluding to traditions mentioned in other gospels, but not in 
this one. Most simple, yet most beautiful, artless yet in harmony with the 
deepest laws of art, it combines a passionate affection with subtle play on words 
and a most gentle yet powerful suggestion of loving reproach and helpful precept. 

George H. Gilbert. 

Northampton, Mass. 

In his essay 3 on the death of the sons of Zebedee, E. Schwartz starts 
with an assumption which, while learnedly fortified by plausible reason¬ 
ings, is so palpably a mere assumption as to vitiate the entire argument. 
To the request of the sons of Zebedee for seats one on the right hand and 
the other on the left of Jesus in his glory, and to their assurance that they 
could drink of the cup of which he drank and could be baptized with the 
baptism with which he was baptized, Jesus had replied: “The cup that 
I drink of ye shall drink; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal 
shall ye be baptized” (Mark 10:39). This utterance, ascribed to Jesus, 
Schwartz understands as a vaticinium ex eventu; the cup and baptism 
mean the martyr’s death which both James and John suffered; the prophecy 
was written and laid in the mouth of Jesus after the occurrence; and since 
James was put to death by Herod Agrippa in 43 A. D., John also must 

3 Ueber den Tod der Sdhne Zebedaei: Ein Beitrag tur Geschichte des Johannes - 
evangeliums. Von E. Schwartz. Berlin: Weidmann, 1904. 53 pages. M. 3.50. 
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have met death at the same time (Acts 12:2). John’s name was sup¬ 
pressed because of a legend that he still lived in Ephesus. According 
to this theory, the John mentioned by Papias cannot be the son of Zebedee, 
but was John Mark, who had become one of the “pillars” of the church 
at Jerusalem (Gal. 2:9), but did not accompany Paul and Barnabas on 
the first missionary journey, as erroneously reported in the book of Acts. 
The' gospel, the epistles, and the Apocalypse were not written by the son 
of Zebedee, but a hundred years after his death, by some unknown person, 
who, though elsewhere skilfully disguising it, once disclosed his hand, in 
the last chapter of the fourth gospel, and there, in correcting the false 
interpretation that the son of Zebedee should not die, really indicates 
that John is already dead and enjoys only the life which an immortal 
spirit has. Of this whole essay one may say that it is interesting and 
evinces learning, but is not convincing. 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 

Cobb Divinity School, 

Lewiston, Me. 


SOME OTHER BOOKS ON JESUS AND THE GOSPELS 

M. Jacquier’s history of the synoptic gospels, 1 while offering no new 
theory and working out no new solution of the problems which are per¬ 
plexing scholars, is an admirable review of the gospels themselves from 
the modem literary point of view, and of the criticism to which they have 
been subjected. After giving the meaning and use of the term “gospel,” 
and the testimony of antiquity to the existence and relation of our present 
synoptics, M. Jacquier discusses the contents and characteristics of the 
oral gospel, analyzes critically and comparatively the three written gospels 
as we now have them, then describes the theories of their origin which 
have been advanced, and finally deals with each gospel in detail, its lan¬ 
guage, date, place of composition, author, readers, teachings, and history. 
For his own conclusions he maintains that at the basis of the synoptics 
is an oral gospel, or catechism, in Aramaic, which became written in 
many forms, more or less complete; that Matthew’s logia and Mark’s 
fuller narrative were the main sources of both Matthew’s and Luke’s 
gospels, as we now have them, but were supplemented by other apostolic 
narratives, oral as well as written. Our Greek Matthew he would date 
before 70 A. D., Mark between 64 and 67 A. D., and Luke in the decade 
60 to 70 A. D. 

1 Histoire des livres du Nouveau Testament. Tome second: Les Svangiies synop- 
tiques . Par E. Jacquier. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. xii+511 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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In his life of Jesus 1 Dr. Furrer allows no miracle; God is revealed 
by his changelessness; the immaculate conception, the form in which the 
temptations are described, are orientalisms; the resurrection, was not of 
a physical body, but was declared because his followers entered upon a 
conviction of his spiritual immortality; miracles of healing were wrought 
by personal influence; miracles upon nature are explained away—the 
sea became opportunely calm, the five thousand were fed because, at 
his gracious suggestion, those who had brought lunches in concealment 
produced them and shared with others. But Jesus was a manifestation 
of sympathy and love; he was conscious of God’s nearness; he imparted 
this consciousness to others. The greatness of his mission was not so 
much in his teaching as in himself; he rested in God; he brought joy 
among men. A recurring comparison between the teachings of Christ 
and the tenets of Buddhism and Mohammedanism, familiarity with the 
Holy Land, a graphic, simple style, and a devout sympathy with the scenes 
and events described, render this story of Jesus of value. 

In Professor Briggs’s The Ethical Teaching of Jesus* may be found 
the same patient and scholarly grouping of data, and the same independence 
of judgment, which characterize the author’s other works. For conclu¬ 
sions of criticism, both literary and historical, this book rests upon and 
naturally follows his New Light on the Life of Jesus. There is little attempt 
to apply the teaching of Jesus to modem conditions, or to interpret it in 
the terms of life today. It is essentially an essay in biblical theology, 
and undertakes to disclose distinctively what Jesus in his day taught the 
people concerning duty. The schoolman’s dicta of two codes of teaching, 
one for the clergy and another for the laity, the “counsels” and the “pre¬ 
cepts” of primitive monasticism, while unmentioned distinctly by name, 
are yet allowed in the chapter “Counsels on Perfection.” But the inner 
secret, the principle of all of Jesus’ life and teaching, Dr. Briggs finds in 
what he terms “holy love.” 

“The all-sufficiency of inner life,” according to Dr. Crooker, 4 describes 
the essential and distinguishing elements of the new order of manhood 
which Jesus exemplified in his personality. No claim of being deity, no 
merit as organizer, no theory of an atonement, no body of sayings or 

* Das Leben Jesu Christi. Von Konrad Furrer. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. viii-H 
262 pages. M. 3. 

s The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By Charles Augustus Briggs. New York: 
Scribner, 1904. xi +293 pages. $1.50 net. 

4 The Supremacy oj Jesus. By Joseph Henry Crooker. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 1904. 186 pages. $0.80. 
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doctrines give Jesus his pre-eminence; he himself was more than all he 
did or said, or than can be said about him. When historical criticism 
has adjusted the facts of his life to simpler proportions, eliminated some 
incidents, some utterances, he but appears the more conspicuous in his 
esential character and mission; we can appreciate him better, but we 
must appreciate him anew. He was the master of inner life, which makes 
the soul a kingdom of peace, the home a paradise, the neighborhood a 
sanctuary, and the whole universe an embodied smile of God. Jesus 
saved people by leading them along a new path of life. He taught with 
authority because he spoke out of his own experience directly to the hearts 
of his hearers, and revealed an experience in which he had laid hold of 
the primary and essential facts and laws of the spiritual life. The author’s 
theological dogmas are not disguised, but above them and beyond them 
he describes a greatness which his own phrases do not adequately 
explain, just as Martineau and Channing outlined more than their colors 
portrayed. 

These books illustrate what many other facts prove, that serious students 
of the life of Jesus are far from being at one in their estimate of him. In 
many lands, in many hands, the work goes forward. But the final life 
of Jesus has not yet been written. 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 

CofeB Divinity School, 

Lewiston, Me. 

Professor Meyer has given in this books the results of a learned and 
able examination of the various reports which have been preserved of 
the appearances of Jesus to his friends and disciples after his crucifixion 
and burial, and a reverent and courageous discussion of the nature and 
value of the evidence contained in these reports. He holds that the report 
contained in the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians is the most trust¬ 
worthy account, and must be the criterion by which the other accounts 
are tested and corrected. 

The six cases which Paul enumerates in this paragraph (i Cor. 15:5-8) 
include all the appearances of the risen Lord which were known to him 
or regarded by him as worthy of confidence. The stories of Jesus’ appear¬ 
ance to one or more women and to the two disciples in their walk to Emmaus 
were either unknown to Paul, and must, therefore, have been later develop¬ 
ments, or they were rejected by him. The apostle does not indicate the 

s Die Auferstehung Christi: Die Berichte Uber Auferstehung, Himmelfahri und 
Pfingsten , ihre Enistehung , ihr geschichUicher Hintergrund und ikre religidse Bedeu- 
tung. Von D. Arnold Meyer. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. vii+368 pages. M. 3. 
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times at which Jesus appeared to these individuals or groups, or the periods 
which separated them one from another. It is certain, however, that 
months, if not years, had passed before Paul was himself granted a vision 
of the Lord; and, as the majority of the five hundred were still living 
when Paul wrote the epistle, in 58 A. D., it is not probable that the vision 
was granted them until some years after the crucifixion. Paul’s vision 
of Jesus seems to have been in the form of a brilliant light from which 
a voice was heard. We cannot infer that the others were in precisely 
the same form, but it is reasonable to suppose that the objective reality 
was much the same in each case, and, therefore, that the word “vision” 
properly describes each appearance. Moreover, Paul’s conception, as 
he defines it in this chapter, of the body of the risen Lord, and of the bodies 
of his saints when they shall arise, forbade his belief in the resurrection 
and appearance of a material body. It is not, therefore, due to an over¬ 
sight that he makes no reference to an empty grave, for that would have 
been to him of no significance in proving the fact of the resurrection. 
As “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” the disappearance 
of a fleshly body from a grave cannot prove the continued life of the spirit 
which once dwelt in it. 

When we turn to the gospels, we find the stories of the appearance of 
the risen Jesus somewhat increased in number and much embellished. 
We must reject as unhistorical accounts of Jesus’ eating, being touched 
and handled, exhibiting his wounds, or walking with his disciples, or enter¬ 
ing into conversations with them. These features of the reports are due, 
in part, to the natural and inevitable growth of such stories which have 
been repeated many a time by ardent believers, and, in part, to the unwit¬ 
ting transfer to this period of events which belong to the days before the 
crucifixion. Further, some of the words attributed to Jesus in these 
interviews bear conclusive evidence of the later development of the doctrine 
and rites of the church. 

All the gospels, as they were written, contained reports of the appear¬ 
ances of Jesus. Mark’s gospel has lost its conclusion, which contained 
such a report, but the substance of it seems to be preserved in the last 
chapter of Matthew. It may have been suppressed because it described 
one or more appearances in Galilee, but contained no reference to an 
appearance in Jerusalem. However that may be, the earliest accounts 
reported the first appearances in Galilee, as is indicated by Mark, 14:28, 
and 16:7. The fact that Jerusalem became the most important center 
in the development of the life of the church led to the transfer of these 
scenes to that city and its vicinity. 
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Professor Meyer concludes, from this examination of the reports, 
that Peter and James, the eleven disciples, some five hundred brethren, 
and all the apostles—viz., a considerable company of Christian mission¬ 
aries—as well as Paul himself, had experiences which they regarded as 
due to the presence and revelation to them of the risen Jesus. These 
experiences were so deep and genuine that they convinced the apostles 
that they were in communion with their living Lord, and transformed 
and redeemed their own souls and made them the zealous servants of 
Christ and the successful founders of the Christian church. But, so far 
as the nature of these appearances is concerned, they were purely experi¬ 
mental and subjective. Meyer rejects Keim’s view that, while they 
were visions, they were occasioned by an objective reality, a truly risen 
and present Jesus. The visions, while they strengthened the faith of 
those who experienced them and of those to whom they were reported, 
were themselves simply the result of the faith which their previous life 
with Jesus had engendered. Peculiar physical, mental, and spiritual 
conditions, however, contributed to make them unusually sensitive to 
visionary impressions. James had been fasting, according to the gospel 
of the Hebrews; Peter was suffering from a wounded conscience and 
an overwhelming desire to see again the Master whom he had denied; 
the hope of the speedy establishment of the kingdom of God and the 
return of the Messiah, which Jesus had fostered, prepared his disciples 
to interpret any striking experience as due to the presence of their beloved 
and longed-for Lord. The author shows, from the biographies of many 
men and women, that such experiences are very common; that they are 
genuine, in the sense that those who see them believe that an objective 
reality produced the vision; that the persons who have seen such visions 
have often been among the most intelligent, sincere, and devoted of 
men; and that their visionary experiences have often been the decisive 
impulse to clearer views of truth and higher aims and more enthusiastic 
devotion. 

It would be a mistake to infer that the conclusion which Professor 
Meyer reaches is a mere negation. He believes that Jesus rose from the 
dead; but that resurrection did not involve the reanimation of his dead 
body, or the return of his human spirit to its old haunts. Christ arose 
in the hearts of his disciples and in the community of believers. He was 
so great, the impress of his life and words was so deep and mighty, that 
his death could but check for a moment the redeeming force which he 
had introduced into the souls of those who had loved him and into human 
society. 
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This, certainly, is not the traditional view of the resurrection of Christ; 
it will not, probably, commend itself to any considerable number of Chris¬ 
tian believers, but it is advocated, in this interesting book, by a man who 
reveals, on every page, not only much learning and superior reasoning 
power, but also that sincerity, humility, and devotion which are the best 
fruits and the clearest proofs of a genuine Christian faith. 

William H. Ryder. 

Andover, Mass. 

In “The Doctrine of the Essential Deity of Jesus Christ” 6 we have 
two essays. The first deals with the terms “Son of God,” “Son of Man,” 
and “Christ,” as they are used in the synoptic gospels; and the second is 
an application of the result obtained in the determination of the value of 
the atoning death of Christ. According to our author, these terms have 
primarily a metaphysical content and mean virtually the same thing, 
namely, a being of superworldly or divine nature or essence. This con¬ 
ception of Christ is necessary to account for his saving efficacy, since only 
a sinless being, of divine and uncreated nature, by suffering bodily and 
spiritual death, could atone for human sin. 

This work does not seem to me to possess any great value. The 
word-study is imperfect, and the result is scarcely in accord with the ripest 
scholarship of today; for, while the phrase “Son of God” is used to denote 
such a relation or relations as a son sustains to a father, it is just the one 
relation mentioned here—that of likeness in mode of existence—for which 
we have the least support in the gospels. Though the gospel-writers do 
not differentiate the ethical from the metaphysical as we do today, yet it 
is just our ethical relations of sonship that come nearest to their content. 
Too much is claimed for the much-debated phrase “Son of Man,” which, 
while it has probably a messianic reference, is generally felt to express 
something of Jesus* consciousness of his relation to humanity. 

The admixture of the moral and spiritual interpretations of the atone¬ 
ment with the juristic enables Grass to escape the criticisms against Anselm 
only by lacking Anselm’s clearness and logic. Retribution is held to be 
the primary element in the punishment of sin, and support is found for this 
in the feeling of guilt, which, though it is in a plane where abnormality is 
most probable, and therefore should be carefully examined with psycho¬ 
logical and philosophical insight, is nevertheless accepted in a naive man¬ 
ner without reflection, as if the guilt-feeling were infallible in itself, 

6 Zur Lehre von der wesenhaften Gottheit Jesu Christi. Von Karl Konrad Grass. 
Leipzig: Ddrffmg & Frank. 74 pages. M. 1.20. 
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A justification of the appeal to the legal realm is found in the fact that 
law is the expression of the ethical ideas of a nation, and so has its final 
basis in the conscience of the people. But if progress is the law of life, 
then the moral ideas will always be in advance of the laws, and, moreover, 
because of the very purpose of law, it can never be more than a clumsy 
approximation to justice. When we are assured that even if a man could 
“bring himself into perfect fellowship with God, and there abide in holy 
harmony both in disposition of will and conduct,” God could not forgive 
his past sin without punishment that would fully equate the sin, we have-7- 
though the author denies this conclusion—the quantitative idea of punish¬ 
ment and the legalistic theory of the atonement. Moreover, it is only by 
illogical processes that the death of Christ can satisfy the demand for 
punishment of such sin; for since God cannot forgive the repentant one, 
the sinner himself must pay the penalty. Grass is very anxious to over¬ 
throw Ritschl; but had he studied carefully that theologian in his criticism 
of the doctrine of the atonement in the Middle Ages, he would have been 
better prepared for the task he set himself to do. 

W. C. Keirstead. 

Rockford, III. 

How did Jesus value the Old Testament Scriptures? For the past 
quarter of a century this has been a question of prime importance for New 
Testament scholars. To answer this question satisfactorily would carry 
with it the solution of a great many other problems. 

Dr. Macfarland in the volume before us 7 has devoted his attention 
principally to Jesus’ quotations from, and allusions to, the prophets. In 
the investigation he employs the modern historical method of study, and 
assumes the results of modem critical scholarship. 

This determines to a great extent his order of procedure. In a brief 
introduction, he states the problem in hand and the probable sources 
underlying the synoptic gospels. He then proceeds to the discussion of 
the seven quotations from the prophets found in all three of the synoptists. 
Next he takes the two citations common to Mark and Matthew, then the one 
in Mark alone, and finally the remaining ones in Matthew, Luke, and John. 
Mark is thus taken to be the normative gospel. Under each quotation is 
given a literal translation of the Hebrew and Sepuagint versions of the 

7 Jesus and the Prophets: An Historical, Exegetical, and Interpretative Discus¬ 
sion of the Use of Old Testament Prophecy by Jesus and of his Attitude toward It. 
By Charles S. Macfarland. London and New York: Putnam, 1905. xvi + 249 
pages. $1.50. 
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passage, together with a brief exegesis and interpretation of the same. 
With this is compared Jesus’ use of the passage. 

As a result of the investigation, it is found that Mark is the original 
source of a large proportion of the twenty-one quotations from “The 
Prophets,” and that, as a rule, the most original form appears in this 
gospel. 

In the gospel of John, among the numerous quotations from the Old 
Testament, only two seem to rest on genuine logia of Jesus, and both of 
these are from the Psalms. 

A large proportion of the quotations of Jesus are based on the Septua- 
gint. Probably none are directly from the Hebrew, though some are 
evidently Aramaic renderings. Jesus uses great freedom in abridging, con¬ 
densing, expanding, and combining. Several passages give evidence of being 
quotations from memory. Among the prophets Jesus chose largely from 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Daniel. With these he seemed to have a 
spiritual affinity. He used the prophetic language far more frequently 
than that of all other Scripture combined. According to the writer, Jesus 
at first set himself forth as a prophet and had no full consciousness of his 
messiahship. He did the work of a prophet before that of Messiah. Later 
Jesus discovered that he was more than a prophet , or at least revealed 
himself more than a prophet. One remarkable result of the study is the 
few quotations which Jesus applies to himself—in all only four. And in 
none of these does Jesus in any way whatever suggest that the passage 
had anything to do with him in its original meaning. His lot was not 
determined by what the prophets wrote. His teaching is founded on 
personal revelation rather than on prophecy. The gospel writers, after 
Jesus’ death, in order to prove his messiahship, often laid emphasis on a 
literal fulfilment of prophecy. By fulfilment Jesus meant the same that 
he meant when he said he came to fulfil the law —i. e., in general purpose 
and central aim. Thus in his view of the Old Testament Jesus was no 
literalist or allegorist. He laid emphasis on the principle and intent of 
the Scripture. 

For the ground which it covers, Dr. Macfarland’s book is without doubt 
the best popular work on the subject in English, and cannot fail to be 
helpful to all students of the Bible who prize exact knowledge. 

William R. Schoemaker. 

Menominee, Mich. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The original of the work of which we have before us an English trans¬ 
lation 1 was published in 1903,* and was intended, as the author stated in 
his preface, to supplement his Biblical Theology of the New Testament , 
by showing the unity underlying the various types of religious teaching set 
forth in the latter. In pursuing this new task the veteran author believes 
that he has used only historical methods and has reached historical results. 
The book may be described as setting forth the ideas about religion one 
will have who thoroughly understands the New Testament and heartily 
believes its teachings. 

Whether the author has succeeded as fully as he believes that he has 
done, in separating his own theological views from the material which he 
handles, may be doubted. Many will say that a treatise which, e, g., 
defines the nature of divine revelation cannot be called a purely historical 
discussion. They would also say that the presentation of a body of doc¬ 
trine as the teaching of the New Testament imputes to its several authors 
a more completely wrought-out theology than some, at least, of them had. 
Why, e. g., should Paul’s teaching about mystic union with Christ, or the 
value of the Lord’s Supper, be made a part of the “Religion of the New 
Testament ? ” Whether much or little weight be allowed to these criticisms, 
a treatise in biblical dogmatics written by a man possessing such learning, 
insight, and literary power as Dr. Weiss has, is well worth reading, and 
the publishers have earned the gratitude of the English and American 
public in printing an English version of it. 

It must, however, be said with frankness that the work of translation 
has not been well done. Elegance and spirit could perhaps hardly have 
been expected in a work of this character; but an accurate presentation 
of the thought of the original in fairly idiomatic English was required of 
the translator. This requirement has not been met. The retention of 
the German idiom sometimes disfigures the English: as, e. g., (p. 254) 
“God has made Jesus of Nazareth to (sic) the Lord;” (p. 256) “It suits 
to the exalted Christ;” (p. 30) “their conduct over against (gegen) these.” 
Errors are not infrequent: (p. 3) “With the consciousness of this personal 
relation with God true religion can only begin” (Only with the conscious¬ 
ness can true religion begin). On p. 267 (German, p. 199) a glaring mis¬ 
take reversing the author’s meaning appears. “And the so-called trinity 
of revelation .... the Scriptures do not teach.” What Weiss says is, 

« The Religion of the New Testament. By Bernhard Weiss. Translated from 
the German by George H. Schodde. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 431 pages. $2.00. 

* For review of the original with extended statement of the author’s views, see 
this Journal , Vol. VIII, pp. 95 ff. 
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“Beyond the so-called ‘trinity of revelation* the New Testament does not 
go.” (“Ueber die so-gennante Offenbarungs-trinit&t. . . . geht das Neue 
Testament nicht hinaus.”) 

The translation does injustice to Dr. Weiss, and is not worthy of bear¬ 
ing the name of the publishers who issue it. It should be thoroughly 
revised. In one respect the version deserves commendation; it has a 
good index, a feature lacking to the original. 

In his introductory section Dr. Kogel 3 makes a plea for old-fashioned 
exegesis—the minute study of sacred Scripture, passage by passage, with 
the view of gaining by insight into details knowledge of the meaning of 
the whole. He thinks that the prevailing fondness for the so-called 
“historical method” represented by such writers as Gunkel, a method 
which endeavors chiefly to find out the place which the portions of Scrip¬ 
ture hold in the historical evolution of religious thought, has caused the 
detailed examination of Scriptural passages to be neglected. 

In the study of no part of the New Testament is this neglect to be 
more regretted, he thinks, than in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is a 
document especially difficult of comprehension. The anonymous author 
gives his thoughts in a form peculiarly his own. To understand them it 
is necessary to find the essence of the thought by penetrating beneath the 
garb it wears. This can be done only by minute examination of the lan¬ 
guage, and elucidation of the meaning point by point. Until this is done, 
endeavors to deride upon the historical relations of the epistle are of little 
value. 

The section chosen for study (Heb. 2:5-18) is believed by Dr. Kogel 
to be the central point of the letter, “inasmuch as it discusses the question 
of supreme interest to the author and to his readers; and mentions the 
point from which all that precedes and all that follows is explained.” 

The study given to the passage is a fine specimen of thorough and sober 
exegesis. Without following the discussion, it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that Kdgel explains the passage as an elaborate argument aimed at remov¬ 
ing the difficulty presented to Jewish faith in Jesus 1 messiahship by his 
humiliation and death. The writer argues that only by the Cross could 
he have become the Son of God in the messianic sense. Only as one 
with men in their lot of weakness and mortality could he gain the capacity 
of sympathizing with them and gaining their affection, which is the condi¬ 
tion of his highpriestly work. “In the word ‘Son* the entire content of 

3 Dtr Sohn und die Sdhne: Eine exegeiische Studie zu Hebrder 2:5-18. Von 
Julius Kdgel. 144 pages. Beitr&ge zur Fdr derung christlicher Theologie. Achter 
Jahrgang 1904, 5. u. 6. Heft. Herausgegeben von A. Schlatter und D. W. LUtgert. 
GGtersloh: Bertelsmann. 
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the person as well as of the work of Christ is comprised.” And this 
thought is the keynote of the epistle—Christ is the true priest because he 
is the Son of God. 

The metaphysical and the messianic conceptions meet and inter¬ 
penetrate each other. Because Jesus is the Messiah, he is the eternal 
Son: “Jesus is as the Son the true, complete mediator from eternity.” 

The argument Kogel holds is one which in its adaptation to the Jewish 
mind suggests a Jewish-Christian constituency. 

Edward Y. Hincks. 

Andover, Mass. 

A most interesting popular movement in Germany is that of “vacation 
conferences.” From these are being published brief, popular courses of 
lectures on great themes, which often form an excellent summary of impor¬ 
tant subjects. One such course from Greifswald on Die AutoriUU der 
Bibel was reviewed in this Journal in October. Another from the first 
session of the Ferienkursus of Hesse and Nassau now comes to hand. 4 
The volume treats of the conceptions of God found in Judaism and in 
the teachings of Christ, Paul, and of the gospel of John, respectively. It 
is significant that in the heading of the section on the teaching of Jesus, 
instead of GoUesgedanke as in the others, we have Gotlesofienbarung. The 
interest of the reader will be sure to center in the chapters on Paul and the 
fourth gospel, for the teaching of both is placed in sharp contrast to that 
of Jesus. The peculiarity which marked off Jesus 1 conception of God 
from any earlier conception is that the Father is “a sinner-loving God.” 
The forgiveness of God does not depend upon sacrifice, or upon belief, 
whether in Jesus’ messiahship or in anything else. It depends only upon 
the humble turning of the soul to God. Paul, on the contrary, built up 
his thought of God, not from the ethical, but from the scribal idea. He 
could not think of sin forgiven, unless it were atoned for. Two facts 
stand at the basis of his ideas: Jesus is the Messiah; the Messiah is cruci¬ 
fied, and so accursed. God himself, then, has made void the law. If 
one belongs to the Messiah, he is free from the law, be he Jew or gentile. 
Thus the crucifixion of Jesus is the central point of Paul’s system—a 
necessary condition of forgiveness; The gospel of John erects this nar¬ 
rowing tendency into a leading principle. God does not hear sinners. 
Those outside the messianic community are outside his care. “I pray 
not for the world.” Jesus seeks not the lost, but takes care that his own 

4 Der christliche Gotiesglaube , seine Vorgeschichte und Urgeschtchte. Von Oscar 
Holtzmann. Giessen: Topelmann, 1905. 80 pages. M. 1.40. 
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are saved. The thought of the gospel is Pauline, it is Jewish, it is that of 
the growing Christian church, but it is not that of Jesus. 

The book is a very dear presentation of the general idea which is rep¬ 
resented in Harnack’s What is Christianity ? and, in more extreme form, 
by Wemle’s Beginnings of Christianity . It raises again the question: 
How fundamental are the differences between Jesus, Paul, and the fourth 
gospd? 

Irving F. Wood. 

Northampton, Mass. 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DOCUMENTS. 

Professor Price’s edition of Some Literary Remains of Rim Sin ( Arioch ), 
King of Larsa , about 2285 B . C., x contains transliteration and translation 
of deven inscriptions of Rim Sin and his father, together with the auto¬ 
graphed text of Nos. 7 and 8; also introductory remarks, observations, a 
list of proper names, and a glossary. The author of the standard edition 
of The Great Cylinder Inscriptions (A and B) of Gudea has laid Old Testa¬ 
ment students under great obligations by thus collecting the scattered 
inscriptions of this andent king, whom sdence is wont to identify with the 
Arioch (Eri-Aku), a king of EUasar, mentioned in Gen., chap. 14, as a 
contemporary of Abraham. He was the son of Kudur-Mabuk, an Elamite 
governor of Emutbal, a western district of the Elamite empire, who seated 
him upon the throne about 2285 B. C., at a time when Hammurabi, the 
Amraphd 3 of the Old Testament, was the Semitic king of Babylon. The 
deven inscriptions record the ancestry of Rim Sin, his regal position, his 
achievements as king and devotee of the gods, and his relation to other 
rities than Larsa. They are short and written in the archaic ideograph 
language of early Babylonia. 

W. Muss-Arnolt. 

Belmont, Mass. 

« Some Literary Remains of Rim Sin (Arioch), King of Larsa, about 2285 B. C. 
By Ira Maurice Price. [“The Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago/’ 
Vol. V.] Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. Pp. 167-91 and 5 plates. 

* See, on the other hand, Zimmem in Die KeUinschriften und das AUe Testament , 
P- 367- 

s See on this name now Jeremias, Das AUe Testament im Lichte des atten Orients , 
p. 214, 3. rem. The l of Amraphd belongs, according to HQsing, to the following 
; thus read Amraph li-melek. 
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Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed has given ns in his “ Greek Papyri from the 
Cairo Museum,” 4 another glimpse of Graeco-Egyptian life in the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods. 

Such an essay as this affords us a view of life on its small side. Men 
were not all kings nor mighty warriors; it was not all processions and 
sacrifices. People marketed, drew up contracts, deeds, and prescriptions, 
paid taxes, litigated, played games, went on excursions, and lived the 
common life then as now. An invaluable service rendered by workers in 
this field is the tracing of the links of the literary chain extending from 
the Homeric cycle down to the present. The New Testament, for example, 
is not a solitary voice in a desert. These discovered fragments help in 
the building up of the historical and philological background that gives 
the New Testament writings their true setting: they give us, too, not only 
the literary style of the few but also the vernacular of the common people. 

There would seem to be a plethora of such material already, as evi¬ 
denced by such collections as the Berlinische Urkunden and the Rainier 
Papyri . But the scholar rejoices in the abundance of treasures and 
counts toil a pleasure if he may add even a little to the realm of knowledge. 
The present volume would have been increased in value—though also in 
expense—had fac-similes accompanied the transcripts the editor has 
given us. A book so prepared would be an invaluable adjunct palaeo- 
graphically in more than one seminary library. The editorial notes are 
excellent and complete. Depositories are noted, sizes, styles, dates, and 
sources described, and parallels given, as e. g., the references to the Amherst 
and Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Of especial merit are the historical notes and 
the attempts to date the fragments (cf. pp. 29, 30). The textual notes and 
translations are helpful: we could wish they were more numerous. Tcraros 
is translated “smooth-faced,” an unusual rendering though sanctioned by 
usage in reputable authors, as Galen: reraror #uu xaBapov wpwnawor. 
'Ex&a<p6fnjro9 is translated “easy by assimilation,” a rendering more 
euphonious than literal. In spite of the mass of details, the book is remark¬ 
ably free from errors, though iyopavofu* (- vo/xos) , p. 76. 

While we have here only scraps, there are many interesting items to 
note. The peculiar double pointing occurs often: vvwrat, Yiot, tfivdor , 
etc. Peculiar, possibly local, spellings—due, it may be, to dictation in 
many intances: vyuuvci, lyputrOw Qai<rrp t ftrowo^vcnr-), #ca/x€A\cir^(-Xm^) , 
<minrw(<rrvinr«tbr). Familiar to students of late Greek are such forms 

a Greek Papyri from the Cairo Museum , together with Papyri from American 
Collections. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. [“ The Decennial Publications of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago,” Vol. V.] Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. 78 pages. 
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as ycKiyfta, €vOvpis t <rwxwpciv and crw^wp^/ia. The originals abound in 
grammatical errors: {tv/axtocti/mhs (for -/tou), xpos am (for o-c), alprjotiai 
(1 9 t) fiTj ixcXcwrao-flcu( - ataOt) . An interesting grammatical parallel is 
*Arov/ 3 i«m r<p *cu KoAotreWi (cf. SavAo? 6 kcu IlavAo?) in a receipt dated 180 
A. D., though, of course, much earlier instances are at hand. Lexically 
interesting are: dprdfiij (Egyptian, probably of Persian origin); tfoKrup, 
artKovkarmp (cf. Mark 6:27), Acyuovapios, xpcuxo<rtros, x/xurwptov (familiar 
Latin forms). Many new or unusual words occur: &Pp6xiotos, aAac?, 
yva^co-cm, rftuvavXov, tSptoov, KapcXtxo?; xoivoXoydv and x aL P*i €LV (usually of 
middle or passive form), koAAiwv (?), Kova&pdptot, 6w8iv t 6pivot, ookko$ 6- 
pucos, avpimapjoL, ^vAoxrpov, k.t.A. There is evident the fondness of later 
writers for elaborate compounds, as awaXXayparoypdt^ot, xpo<reio’8cxc<r&u, 
ouyparopaifros. Substantives occur where verbs were used before, or vice 
versa: Sijpmiwnt, i$o<f>$a\p%€iv, tySpfiw, etc. 

The historical value of these fragments is evident from the fact that no 
fewer than four Egyptian and five Roman rulers (Hadrian, Antoninus, 
Aurelius, Verus, Commodus) are mentioned, as are also eight consuls. 

An excellent series of indexes, geographical, personal, and general, 
closes this interesting essay. 

Wallace N. Stearns. 

The University of Illinois. 

Professor Breasted gives us an elaborate and valuable study* of the 
scenes and inscriptions by which the feats of Ramses II at the battle of 
Kadesh are commemorated. The Egyptian king, campaigning in Syria 
in his fifth year, is represented as extricating himself, his camp, and his 
army from a most dangerous situation in which they had been drawn by 
the crafty tactics of his enemy, the king of the Hittites with his allies. The 
scenes of chariots in array or wildly driven are familiar to all travelers in 
Egypt, and the inscriptions and papyri are well known individually to every 
student; but until Professor Breasted’s work appeared, no one had treated 
them all collectively, and since different copies omit important passages, 
besides being themselves in fragmentary condition, the accounts of the 
battle hitherto available have been incomplete or erroneous. This appears 
from Breasted’s summary of the work of his predecessors, commencing 
as far back as the year 1835. 

Breasted distinguishes three sources of information, the “Poem” (one 
copy of which is on papyrus), the “Record” accompanying the reliefs, and 
5 The Batik oj Kadesh; A Study in the Earliest Known Military Strategy . By 
James Henry Breasted. [“ The Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago,” 
VoL V.J Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. 126 pages. 
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the “Reliefs” themselves. The object of all was not to describe the battle, 
but to record the courage and valor of the king. Nevertheless, the course 
of the encounter up to the supreme moment of the attack on Ramses’ 
camp is now fairly clear. The revelation of ordered battle and “strategy” 
at so distant a date, about 1400 B. C., is unique. The forces on either 
side appear to have numbered about 20,000 men. The chief of the 
Hittites commanded over 3,500 chariots alone, each holding three men. 
His army was ranged on the north of the city of Kadesh, but Bedawi spies 
in his service persuaded the intelligence department of Ramses, who was 
advancing on the city from the south, that they were far away toward 
Aleppo. Thus deceived, Ramses went forward with the first division (of 
Amon), the other three divisions of his army following behind at a con¬ 
siderable distance. The division of Amon encamped on the northwest of 
Kadesh, when the spies were forced to confess their frauds. At this 
moment the Hittites’ chariots, having moved around the city, fell upon the 
second division (of Re) while it was on the march, and pursued the rem¬ 
nant to the camp, which was thus isolated. Meanwhile urgent orders had 
been sent to the rest of the Egyptian army to push forward; Ramses arms 
himself, changes, and (single-handed, if we could believe the words) drives 
the opposing chariots into the Orentes, while those of the enemy who had 
entered the camp were annihilated by his soldiers. In the end Pharaoh 
and his army were recruited, and the enemy lied into Kadesh with heavy 
loss. 


We may still perhaps hope for further light on the details. The list of 
the allies of the Hittites comprises tantalizing names, such as Ionians and 
Dardanians; some portions of the inscriptions are broken, others obscure, 
while the scenes, as might be expected, are confused. New copies may be 
found, or collations with the originals may give new readings. The site of 
Kadesh seems well fixed by Breasted at Tell Nebi Mendi, five kilometers 
south of the Lake of Homs. In the sculptures the city appears as if built 
on an island, and, as a matter of fact, the Tell lies in a fork of the Orontes, 
the two branches of which were once connected on the third side by a 
canal. Lake Homs was known also as Lake Oadis to Abulfeda, and the 
name Oadis was found by Conder to cling to the neighborhood. Breasted’s 
memoir is very clearly and attractively written. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


Riversvale, 

Asthon-under-Lyne, England. 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

The painstaking toil that has been expended upon this book 1 is evident 
on every page. The most superficial survey impresses one with the 
thoroughness of the author. We have here no mere presentation of the 
text of the historical books according to recent critical theories, nor a 
restatement of other men’s views. First-hand investigation is manifest on 
every page. A new rendering of each book from 1 Samuel to 2 Maccabees 
is no small task; yet this has been accomplished with rare felicity, and 
without those jarring translations and modernisms that characterize cer¬ 
tain recent New Testament versions. Along with this, an intricate analysis 
has been presented in such a way as to command the reader’s attention and 
be positively luminous. The convenient sections, concise summaries, and 
numerous footnotes constitute an invaluable critical commentary. Thir¬ 
teen maps and charts add greatly to the usefulness of the work. The 
plans of Solomon’s temple and palace, reproduced from Stade, are a unique 
addition to the apparatus of the student. Charts always mean more to the 
author than to the reader, and the one giving the chronology from 597 
to 165 B. C. is far too condensed; yet one would have to search long to 
find so many statistics, facts, and dates as are here packed into one page. 
The maps are excellently colored, and the one for the Maccabean period 
is a treasure. 

The text proper is buttressed by an introduction and appendices. The 
latter are bibliographical and historical. A few inaccuracies strike the 
eye, which will need correction in future editions. On p. 129, note w, 
letteth should be telleth; lay at the bottom of p. 146 should be lie; in the 
appendix on “Hebrew Chronology,” p. 492, Jehu is said to have paid 
tribute to Tiglath-pileser III in 842 B. C., instead of to Shalmaneser II; 
base scoundrels for “sons of Belial” is vigorous, but inelegant; could not 
something be found like the New Testament equivalent, “generation of 
vipers”? 

The first nine sections of the text deal with the Samuel and Saul nar¬ 
ratives. The problem of the sources is intricate. Dr. Kent finds here a 
combination of “Early Judean Saul Narratives,” “Later Ephraimite 
Samuel Narratives,” and “Later Judean Prophetic Narratives.” The 
analysis is ingenious, but it is almost impossible to classify satisfactorily 
the material in chaps. 1-6. The author groups chaps. 1-3 and most of 
* The Student's Old Testament: Israels Historical and Biographical Narratives , 
from the Establishment of the Hebrew Kingdom to the End of the Maccabean Struggle . 
By Charles Foster Kent. With Maps and Chronological Charts. New York: Scrib¬ 
ner, 1905. 506 pages. $2.75. 
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4 with 7, 8, etc., while the story of the ark is classed with that of Saul’s 
secret anointing (chaps. 9 ff.). But the affinities of these early chapters 
with what follows are far from close. The story of the ark both in con¬ 
tents and structure is a unique episode difficult to ascribe to either main 
source. With chap. 7, however, the interwoven strands are easier to dis¬ 
entangle, and here I would prefer the classification into national and theo¬ 
cratic narratives to that given by Kent. I cannot but question the pro¬ 
priety of the term “Ephraimite” for sections like 1 Sam. 7:8, etc. (theo¬ 
cratic). Kent regards them as later than Hosea, but these sections really 
form a transition to the ecclesiastical style of the Chronicler, and it is 
difficult to understand how the figure of Samuel could have assume*} in 
the northern kingdom the heroic, stern, and almost superhuman propor¬ 
tions it presents in the theocratic passages, so unlike Elijah or even Elisha. 
Floating stories must have existed which cannot be classified by our critical 
rubrics, someone caught them as they passed from mouth to mouth and, 
without the exercise of great critical judgment, committed them to writing. 
Duplicate accounts of how Saul lost the kingdom undoubtedly exist in 
chap. 13:4^-15^ and chap. 15, but a triplicate is probably to be found in 
chap. 14. A herem or taboo has evidently been broken; Jonathan, having 
tasted the honey in spite of his father’s oath, is allowed to go free. Saul’s 
family thus appears to have incurred the penalties of a broken vow. This 
chapter belongs to the national narrative—Kent’s Early Judean group. 
The two national passages (13:46 fif. and chap. 14) are studies on the prob¬ 
lem of Saul’s overthrow, wherein the subject has not been thought through; 
chap. 15—the raid against Amalek—purports to give the complete expla¬ 
nation. Ephraimite material probably exists in the Saul and Samuel 
stories, but undoubtedly it has been recast in transmission, and our present 
narratives are successive Judean products. The Nehemiah-Ezra theory 
of Van Hoonacker and Kosters has been adopted. A service of peculiar 
value has been rendered in the reinstatement of the Maccabean records in 
the history of Israel’s development. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to say that we find here, not a mere com¬ 
pendium of the methods and results of criticism, but a lucid exposition of 
the way the Hebrews wrote history, and a constructive exhibition, in the 
light of the best scholarship, of what that history is. 

Augustus S. Carrier. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. 
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In Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel , the first part of which appeared 
more than twenty-five years ago, the treatment of the religion was notably 
full and thorough. It was among the earliest presentations of the religious 
development upon the basis of what was then the new critical theory of 
the order and age of the Old Testament sources, and perhaps the first 
attempt to use in any comprehensive and methodical way the phenomena 
of other religions, especially the ideas and customs of uncivilized peoples, 
to illustrate and interpret the early religion of Israel and its antecedents. 
After a quarter of a century, in which he has taken a leading part in many 
fields of Old Testament research, the author returns to the subject in the 
volume before us. 2 

The work bears the title “Biblical Theology,” and Stade is at some 
pains to defend this conventional designation; perhaps the best that can 
be said for it—beyond the fact that it is conventional—is that the proposed 
substitutes are no more satisfactory. His conception of the task of biblical 
theology was clearly set forth in an article in the Zeitschrift filr Theologie 
urtd Kirchty 1893. 3 It is a purely historical study; its subject is not merely 
the religious and moral teachings of the Old Testament, but the religion 
of the people in all its manifestations; it must include the history of Juda¬ 
ism to the first century of the Christian era; its sources, therefore, are 
not the books of the Hebrew canon alone, but all the remains of Jewish 
literature down to that time. What we have in the first volume of this 
“Biblical Theology” is, accordingly, a history of the religion of Israel 
from its origin in the work of Moses to the age of Nehemiah, divided 
naturally into two parts: the preprophetic stage, and the transformation of 
the religion in the age of prophecy. 

On the main issues of Old Testament criticism Stade holds substan¬ 
tially the same positions which he took in the Geschichte. He rejects, 
for example, the theory of Kosters and others about the restoration, and 
the more radical views of the work of Ezra and Nehemiah. The new 
Babylonian confusion of tongues has not deceived him about the true 
affinities of the early Hebrew religion, though he gives due recognition 
to Babylonian influences in later times; the famous “North Arabian 
hypothesis” is not so much as mentioned. On the other hand, every chap¬ 
ter gives evidence of careful reexamination of critical questions and frequent 
revision of earlier opinions. Similarly, the anthropological material has 

* Biblische Theologie des Alien Testaments . Erster Band: Die Religion Israels 
und die Entstehung des Judentums. Von B. Stade. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. xb + 
382 pages. M. 6. 

3 Reprinted in Akademische Reden und Abhandlungen, 1899, pp. 77-96. 
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been much more thoroughly digested. The book, throughout, makes on 
the reader the impression of maturity; here, in small compass, is the ripe 
fruit of many years of investigation and consideration. Even where the 
author’s views evoke dissent, they cannot be lightly dismissed. 

In its external features, the book has the excellences which we have 
come to associate with the publications of a firm, which, almost alone 
among German publishing houses, has discovered that by an intelligent 
use of paragraphs, running titles, varieties of letter, and the like, typography 
can be made a help to comprehension instead of an obstacle, and that 
indexes are an indispensable part of a book that is made for use. In the 
present volume the full indexes of subjects, biblical passages, and names 
were prepared by von Gall. 

The second volume, the history of Judaism from the age of Nehemiah 
to the first century of the Christian era, traversing a period which Stade 
has not before treated, will be awaited with great interest. Let us hope 
that it may not be long delayed. 

Lest the title, particularly the subtitle, 4 of Koberle’s book, GcschichU des 
vorchristlichcn Heilsbewusstseins , with its reminiscence of “ Heilsgeschicht- 
liche” Erlangen, should create the prejudicial impression that the subject 
is treated from a dogmatic point of view, let it be said at once that the 
author’s method is historical. The critical premises are those which are 
now generally accepted. 

In the first two hundred and fifty pages K 5 berle discusses the ideas 
of sin and divine favor which were current in the old popular religion, 
and the teaching of the great prophets. The treatment of the subject is 
fresh, and many acute and original observations show that the author has 
seen with his own eyes. A chapter of twenty pages on the “Babylonische 
Anschauung” is prefixed, in which, of course, the so-called Babylonian 
Penitential Psalms occupy a prominent place. 

Greater interest attaches to the latter part of the volume, dealing with 
Judaism in the Persian period (pp. 250-386), and with later Judaism, 
from 300 B. C. to the first century of our era (pp. 387-676). The fulness 
with which these centuries are treated is gratifying evidence that Christian 
scholars are coming to recognize their great importance. It should also be 
noted that Kbberle makes larger use than most of his predecessors of the 
rabbinical sources which represent what he calls, not altogether felicitously, 
official Judaism, the utterances of its acknowledged teachers and religious 

4 S&nde und Gnade im religidsen Leben des Volkes Israel bis auf Christum: Eine 
Geschichte des vorchristlichen Heilsbewusstseins. Von Justus KOberie. MUnchen: 
Beck, 1905. via+685 pages. M. 12. 
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guides. Concerning the apocalypses he remarks that the multiplication 
and popularity of writings of this type is attributable to the coming up of 
the common people in the Maccabean struggle; and the prominence of 
cosmology and demonology, ultimately derived from Babylonian notions, 
is explained in the same way. The teachings of the scribes and school¬ 
men are also, in general, more fairly estimated than, for example, by 
Bousset. Koberle finds that the ruling idea which determined this whole 
side of Jewish theology and piety is the faith that the Jews are the chosen 
people of God—the doctrine of election, which is the prophetic transfor¬ 
mation of the old, unreflected notion that Israel is the people of Yahweh, 
remains the cornerstone of religion. The nomisdc character of Judaism 
and the significance of the messianic hope, in which SchUrer and Bousset 
find the two poles of the religion, are themselves the necessary outgrowth 
of the idea of election. In developing and emphasizing this point of view 
Koberle has opened the way to a better understanding and a juster appre¬ 
ciation of Judaism than he has himself attained. 

Like other recent German writers on the subject, notably Bousset in 
his Religion des Judenlums , Koberle too often allows the apologist for 
Christianity to take the pen out of the hand of the historian of Judaism. 
In the contrasts in which he is concerned to show the inferiority of 
Judaism, he—doubtless unconsciously—compares it, not with the Christianity 
of the first century, nor with any other form of historical Christianity, 
but with a highly sublimated “ essence of Christianity,” of a specialized 
Teutonic type. This is particularly the case in the last chapter, “Riick- 
biick und Ausblick,” which is a disagreeably rhetorical peroration in the 
place of a judicious summing up of a historical investigation. We read 
for example: 

Was von dem Erbarmen und der Vaterliebe Gottes gesagt wird, ist so gut 
wie nicht gesagt, wenn es nicht dazu flihrt, die juristische Auffassung des Verhalt- 
nisses zwischen Gott und Mensch zu beseitigen, sie als prinzipiell falsch zu 
erkennen und von innen heraus zu Uberwinden. 

Is, then, everything Paul says about the fatherly love and compassion of 
God made nugatory by the fact that his doctrine of atonement by the death 
of Christ is grounded in judicial conceptions? Or is the lovejof God 
meaningless in Protestant orthodoxy because, so far from recognizing the 
judicial conception of God’s relation to man as false in principle, the 
Anselmic theory rests on the assumption that God cannot pardon the peni¬ 
tent sinner unless satisfaction be first made to his justice ? The truth is 
that the modem idea of the legal state has made the conception of a judi¬ 
cial relation wholly different from that which prevailed in the ancient 
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East; and the contradiction which Kdberle finds, exists only in the modem 
conceptions. The Jew, whether he thought of God as father or king or 
judge, saw no obstacle in him to the forgiveness of sin, nor conceived any 
other indispensable condition but repentance. 

Koberle rightly sees that the weakness of Judaism lay in two points: 
first, it never wholly detached itself from the national basis; and, second, 
while it developed its higher religious and moral principles and recog¬ 
nized their pre-eminence, it did not rid itself of the elements which it had 
brought up with it from a lower stage; physical notions of holiness, for 
example, survived by the side of the ethical conception. A religion which 
is to establish and maintain leadership in the world’s spiritual and moral 
progress must possess the power not only to develop continuously what 
is best in itself and to appropriate and assimilate what is congenial to it 
from without, but to eliminate what is incompatible with its own highest 
ideals, whether of foreign introduction or survivals of its own evolution. 
Judaism, in the age we are considering, fulfilled the first two conditions 
in a high degree, but it lacked the last. Koberle, like most critics of Juda¬ 
ism, sees this; but he does not see why it was so, and attributes to the blind¬ 
ness of its leaders what was the inevitable outcome of its development. 
Judaism accepted a great body of religious literature of various kinds, 
the product of many centuries of history, as a comprehensive and exclusive 
canon of sacred Scripture embodying a unitary divine revelation. Not 
all things therein were of equal intrinsic moment, but all were of the same 
authority; the dietary rules and the multifarious distinctions of clean and 
unclean, as well as the fundamental principles of religion and morals, were 
once for all ordained of God. As parts of a revealed law, the survivals 
were rendered as innocuous as possible; they had no significance or value 
in themselves; obedience to God’s commandments was the thing; but they 
could not be sloughed off. In taking the product and record of its whole 
religious history as revealed religion, Judaism made it impossible to reject 
any element that was historically a part of it without destroying its own 
foundations. Those who, in theory or in practice, emancipated themselves 
from these ordinances were presently lost to Judaism. 

On the other hand, Koberle does not remark that Jesus did not reject 
the ceremonial law with its burden of survivals, nor even, in principle, 
the ordinances of the scribes. The elimination of these elements came 
•about only in the course of the historical process by which Christianity 
became a gentile religion. Then first it became possible to maintain that 
the true religion, the possession of which had been the great advantage 
of the Jewish people, had, in the unfolding of the divine plan, come to the 
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point where it was ready to become international and universal; that 
individual election succeeded national election; and that the laws which 
had been given to the Jews with a pedagogic intent were not binding on 
gentile converts to Christianity; thus gentile Christianity could reject the 
law without denying the revealed foundation of religion. The other way 
out, namely, a historical conception of revelation, was as remote from the 
thought of the early Christians as of their Jewish contemporaries. 

Lest the stress I have laid on this point of criticism be thought to imply 
that investigation itself is vitiated by polemic subintention, let me say 
that this is not the case; on the contrary, the author is more than usually 
fair-minded in his interpretation and presentation. The work as a whole 
is to be very highly commended, not alone to biblical scholars, but to minis¬ 
ters and students. It is clearly and well written—except some passages 
in the style which the Germans call schwungvoll —and well printed; the 
indexes look rather meager, but are perhaps sufficient. 

In closing, one minor matter: The egg at the beginning of M. Besa, 
which has been so often thrown at the rabbis, was not laid on the sabbath; 
and Hillel is not a party in the controversy, as Koberle seems to imply 
(p. 669). 

Staerk’s pamphlet 5 under the same title, Siinde und Gnade, is a study 
of the so-called Penitential Psalms. A translation of these Psalms with 
short notes is appended. The author takes them, as does also Koberle, 
as primarily the expression of personal experience and religious sentiment. 
The seven Penitential Psalms have had a considerable place in the history 
of Christian piety, both Catholic and Protestant; they have enjoyed no 
such distinction, nor any such typical character, in Judaism. Most of 
them are cries of suffering and prayers for deliverance, rather than the 
outpourings of a penitent soul burdened by the consciousness of actual 
sin or of habitual sinfulness. Staerk takes many occasions to underscore 
the inferiority to Christian conceptions of the Jewish ideas of sin, repent¬ 
ance, and forgiveness. The Jewish Kirchenvolk could never arrive at the 
idea of the servum arbitrium —an observation which Koberle also makes; 
the idea of forgiveness, in particular, 

ist vom christlichen Standpunkt aus durchaus minderwertig, weil er von der 
inneren Erlosung von Siinde und Schuld durch die Macht des in Gott gebundenen 
Willens zum Guten, der das irdische Schicksal miter sich zwingt, nichts weiss. 
Die Erfahrung des frommen Dichters von dem Segen der Vergebung (Ps. 32:1 f.) 

5 S Unde und Gnade nach der Vorstellung des dUeren Judentums , besonders der 
Dichter der sogenannien Busspsalmen: Eine biblisch-theologische Studie. Von Willy 
Staerk. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. iv + 75 pages. M. 1.50. 
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ist eine naive Selbstt&uschung, denn emeutes Unstick wird ihn in den Zust&nd, 
aus dem er sich durch Reue und Beichte erhoben hat, zuriickwerfen. 

Such expressions as “kindliche Selbstempfehlungen ,’ 1 “flache Gliickselig- 
keitslehre,” “die energielose, pharisSische Ethik der volligen Absonder- 
ung von den &fidprwXoi” abound. It is a curious inversion of the parable 
for the exponent of true repentance to thank God so often and so roundly 
that he is not as this Pharisee! To an understanding, either of the Psalms 
themselves or of the Jewish notions of sin and grace, this slight study con¬ 
tributes little. 

Ottley’s Religion of Israel 6 is intended to supplement his Short History 
of the Hebrews (1901). It is a readable outline of the history from a 
modem point of view, chiefly at second-hand. It seems to be meant 
for readers who want to get up some information on the subject in a few 
evenings’ easy reading; to say that it will answer that purpose is perhaps 
to give it as much praise as it asks. 

George F. Moore. 

Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS ON THE HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

“The science of religion is a new discipline which has arisen and devel¬ 
oped as an independent branch of learning only in recent decades, and 
is still partly in a state of embryo, struggling for the acknowledgment of 
its right”—such were the opening words of the second edition of Chantepie 
de la Saussaye’s well-known manual, which may be considered as the 
standard work of the history of religions. It is interesting to see how the 
new edition 1 which has lately appeared begins: “The science of religion 
has in the recent decades acquired and maintained its place in the range 
of sciences.” The difference is striking. Indeed, in the seven years 
which have elapsed since the former edition was published, the science of 
religion has decidedly advanced, and there can be no doubt whatever on 
what its progress is founded. “The science of religion”—I quote again 
from Chantepie de la Saussaye—“has as its object the investigation of 
religion, of its character and its manifestations. Therefore it naturally 

6 The Religion of Israel: A Historical Sketch. By R. L. Ottley. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1905. xii+227 pages. 45. 

1 Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. Von P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye. 2 
B&nde. Dritte vollst&ndig neu bearbeitete Auflage. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. 
543+587 pages* M. 24. 
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divides itself into the philosophy of religion and the history of religion” (Vol. 
I, p. 4). It is the historical part which, in incomparably greater degree, 
has enlisted, nay almost absorbed, the interests of learned scholars in these 
last few years. A fast-increasing scientific literature, which is operating 
with the acuteness of philological method, and taking as its basis the facts 
which anthropology and ethnology, especially folklore, furnish it, witnesses 
to the truth of the acknowledgment by philologists also “that the different 
branches of the science of history and the single philologies which search 
into the culture of single nations or single groups of nations cannot derive 
a just and profound knowledge of the forms of religious thought merely 
from the sources which in their special provinces are accessible to them, 
and that the single ‘mythologies* must halt or go astray wherever the 
analogies which are to be gained elsewhere are not called to aid.” 3 It 
is its empirical state which has caused the science of religion to gain the 
credit which it today enjoys; not its speculative treatment, which, based 
on so abundant material, still remains the postulate of a distant future. 

Of course, Chantepie de la Saussaye’s new edition has made use of the 
progress of detailed empirical investigation; in this consists its main 
superiority over the second edition. This improvement is noticeable at 
first sight, even in the external form; instead of 399+512 pages of the 
former volumes, there are now 543 + 587; i, e., over 200 pages more. The 
increase in bulk is due to additional information, especially concerning 
the religions of the Chinese (58 pages instead of 28), Japanese (57 instead 
of 10), Semites (138 instead of 81), Greeks (170 instead of 141), Romans 
127 instead of 108), and Germans (40 instead of 30). It is not, of course, 
to be understood that the others have not also been retouched, in particular 
those on the religions of the uncivilized tribes (40 instead of 32). Here, how¬ 
ever, even with this enlargement, I cannot but feel that we have compara¬ 
tively much too brief a treatment, especially since I am convinced that in 
the religions of primitive peoples we best get acquainted with certain 
popular “undercurrents” which are still flowing at the base of higher 
religions. We are beginning to note the great distinction which is to be 
made between the official religion of the priests and theologians, and 
popular religion. The more this distinction is emphasized—I do not think 
that up to the present this has been done to a sufficient extent—the more 
we shall find that with an approximative^ equal state of culture popular 
religion always and everywhere remains remarkably unchanged, and is 
easily to be reduced to quite a small number of elements, while the official 
» Albrecht Dieterich, Vorwort turn Archiv jUr Religionswissenschajt , Vol. VII 
(1904), p. 1. Cf. A. £. I. Holwerda in Chantepie de la Saussaye, op. cit., Vol. II, 
pp. 237 ff. 
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religion of priests shows an abundance of typical, more or less differentiated 
varieties, which grow up in the course of time. In the case of language 
it was observed long ago that the common people work with an amazingly 
limited vocabulary, while even the average man makes use of a manifold 
stock of words. Should we not expect something analogous in religion ? 
Much more stress ought to be laid, I think, on its dependence upon the 
prevailing state of civilization, not only, as is generally granted, of a people 
as a whole, but of its different classes; for so little is civilization something 
absolute, that there always will remain in the midst of the higher stage 
which at any given time has been attained, some survivals of lower 
stages, which in a process of gradual assimilation have to be raised to its 
own level. This is the very reason why the study of primitive religions, 
which can give us the best key to the understanding of those popular 
“undercurrents,” is of so great importance. A more exhaustive treatment 
of these religions would allow the author to abbreviate some expositions 
which perhaps the reader will get weary of finding repeated, although in 
many variations, in the description of any religion among the civilized 
races, while such repetitions cannot but weaken the impression of some 
differences which are characteristic of these higher religions. 

But, of course, this idea can be perfectly realized only in the work of 
an author who at the beginning of a new chapter has not before him, as 
Chantepie de la Saussaye’s collaborators had, only blank pages—and 
with this I have pointed to the weak side of the book. We miss a certain 
unity of conception which makes any work, as it were, a work of art. We 
have in it as many histories of religion as there are religions—one might 
even suggest that it would be desirable in a new edition for the different 
parts to be also sold separately—while the ideal would be one continuous 
history. The want of unity is all the more apparent in the present edition, 
Chantepie de la Saussaye having increased the number of collaborators, 
while keeping for his own subject only the religion of the Germans (the 
treatment of which is partly based on the author's large work on the sub¬ 
ject), of the Celts, and of the Slavs. 

On the other hand, what constitutes the weakness of the book creates 
in reality its superiority. As it is prepared exclusively by specialists, it 
has the great advantage of presenting a treatment of the matter which is 
throughout quite up to date and not at all dilettante. In this it is exempt 
at once from one of the objections, which Professor Hamack in a much- 
criticised lecture,* has raised against the study of the history of religions 
in general. 

3 Die Aujgabe der theologischen FaculUUen und die allgemeine ReligionsgeschichU. 
Reviewed in American Journal of Theology , Vol. VII (1903), p. 33a. 
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It is impossible to give here even a sketch of the rich contents of the 
work. We can only bring into prominence some points where the present 
edition excels the last one. In the religions of savage peoples, in the 
treatment of which Thomas Achelis has lent his assistance, more attention 
is paid to primitive myths, with reference to L. Frobenius , works. Due 
stress is laid on the interesting phenomenon of secret associations. 4 The 
fact is emphasized that, without prejudice to the worship of spirits, the 
idea of a mighty deity, which is considered as having created the world 
or as governing it, is widespread. There is especially to be noticed 
the new conception of animism, not in Edward B. Tylor’s sense of the 
belief in individually formed souls, but in an impersonal vital power, a 
fluid of life— tanoana , as the BareS tribes of Celebes call it. It may be, 

I suggest, somewhat like the Orenda of the Iroquois, which I. N. B. Hewitt 
has described in the American Anthropologist* In the same sense Pro¬ 
fessor Soderblom, in his valuable booklet on the religions of the earth, 6 
speaks of life-electricity, a soul-material which has the faculty of evapo¬ 
rating or condensing and incorporating itself in different shapes. 

In the treatment of Chinese religions, which at the hand of so eminent 
a connoisseur as De Groot has been given quite a new form, one will be 
struck at finding Confucianism and Taoism so closely connected as to be 
quite intermingled. Wu and Hih—i. e., the Taoistic priests—are dealt 
with under the head of Confucianism, while Yih-King and Tschung-yung 
figure under that of Taoism. “Properly there cannot be any question 
of a special Taoistic religion beside the Confucian,” says De Groot (Vol. 
I, p. 104). Quite new, too, is Professor R. Lange’s treatment of Japanese 
religions, whose worship as well in Buddhism as in Shintoism (which itself 
is “nothing but a mixture of nature- and ancestor-worship”) he sketches 
very clearly, with plenty of interesting detail. For the treatment of Semitic 
religions in anterior Asia, especially Assyria and Babylonia, Friedrich N 
Jeremias has fully availed himself of the latest results which are due to 
recent excavations (for Canaan in particular to Sellings discoveries in 
Ta'annek). He has given us quite a new piece of work. His manner of 
treating the matter is governed by the view, to which he positively adheres, 
of a developed astral system as basis of the divine worship in Assyria and 
Babylonia, and to a certain, I think by him rather exaggerated, degree 
even in Canaan. Yet this astral system appears to be combined with a 
“nature-religion based on the change of the seasons, which goes back to 

4 Cf. especially H. Schurtz, Altersklassen und M&nnerbUndc (Berlin, 190a). 

s 1902, pp. 33-46. 

6 Religionsgeschichtliche VolksbUcher , Series III, No. 3, p. 8. 
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the earliest times and which determines the features of the West-Semitic 
religions” (Vol. I, p. 271). Jeremias is certainly right in clearly distin¬ 
guishing the monarchical speculations of Babylonian priests from real 
monotheism (pp. 278 f.). One question of detail deserves notice. Jeremias 
thinks Reseph to have been an Egyptian god (pp. 350, 375)? while, on the 
contrary, H. O. Lange, who treats of the Egyptian religion, considers him 
as Semitic (Vol. I, p. 212). In the chapter on the Roman religion, for the 
better understanding of which we are especially indebted to Wissowa, we 
are glad to meet with a fuller treatment of the cult of Mithra, based, of 
course, on Fr. Cumont’s praiseworthy researches. Professor A. E. I. Hol- 
werda, who has retouched this part, has wholly recast that on the Greek 
religion: its central idea—increasing anthropomorphism, deification of the 
human—is clearly brought into evidence by him. “The attempt was 
made to raise that which could give to earthly life a noble and worthy 
endowment to the range of religion. By degrees it sunk back into its own 
sphere, in which it retained its eternal value” (Vol. II, p. 403). 

I regret that the book has not a fuller index, the present one without 
proper names being quite insufficient. Finally, special thanks must be 
addressed to Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye, who with this edition 
takes leave of his manual, to which we owe so much for having promoted 
the knowledge of the history of religions. W e are glad to know that its 
future will be secured by intrusting its further redaction to so competent 
a scholar as Dr. Lehmann, to whom we already are indebted for the entire 
treatment of the Indian and Persian and partial treatment of primitive 
religions. 

A useful, concise treatment of the history of religions is given us by 
J. A. Macculloch. 7 The principal value of his booklet rests in the first 
part which, after discussing the origin of the religious idea in man, is devoted 
to an account of certain dominant religious beliefs and practices among 
savage races. Yet more stress ought to have been laid on sidereal and 
stone-worship. Its second half, religion among the higher races, is, in 
parts, decidedly too short; e. g., in Mohammedanism no mention is made 
of the “five ground-pillars.” Here he has too exclusively emphasized the 
despotic and cruel side of the Mohammedan’s god. He is not a loving 
god, it is true, but the Qur&n does not tire of repeating God’s compassion¬ 
ateness. The Egyptians ought no longer to be quoted as classic repre¬ 
sentatives of the belief in metempsychosis (p. 77). In the statement of 
the Homeric conception of the future state, the author fails to show any 

1 Religion , Its Origin and Forms . By J. A. Macculloch. [“The Temple 
Primers.”] London: Dent, 1904. 185 pages. 
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acquaintance with Rohde’s Psyche (p. 137). I do not wish to argue with 
him about the origin of religion (cf. p. 112). 

It is with only a limited part of the history of religions that Professor 
D. S. Margoliouth is dealing in his Religions of Bible Lands.* He con¬ 
siders as Bible lands “chiefly the lands either comprised in or adjacent 
to Canaan;” i. e., Phoenicia, Philistia, Syria, Moab, Egypt, Persia. Why 
not Assyria, and Babylonia? “The title ‘Bible Lands’,” he says, “seems 
scarcely appropriate to a country in which the greater part of the Israelitish 
race disappeared from history, and which the restored community aban¬ 
doned, taking with them no feeling but abhorrence” (p. 4). I do not 
think this apology to be very persuasive. 

Margoliouth’s treatment of the Semitic religions is a valuable piece 
of work. Yet some allegations are to be received with caution. Thus, 
e. g., Margoliouth declares the name of the Philistines to be Semitic (p. 2). 
It may be observed that the most recent research concerning its origin 
arrives at the opposite conclusion.* Is it quite so certain that in Beth¬ 
lehem there is the name of the god Lahmu (p. 12), that Tyrus is the nam e 
of the god Sur which “is familiar in the Old Testament” (p. 18), that 
Dagan is Sumerian (p. 20), that Rimmon is Rahman “loving” (loc. cU.) ? 
And here I may add the author’s keen conjecture that Eshmun is perhaps 
equal to the eight gods of the Egyptian ennead thought of as one god 
(p. 82). As to his supposition that probably the temples came to serve 
as treasuries or banks (p. 33), we possess evidence that such has really 
been the case; cf. Judges 9:4; 1 Kings 15:18; 2 Kings 18:15. 

Concerning the religion of Persia I should object to the statement that 
“the after-world, though recognized, does not enter seriously into the 
calculation of the Mazdeist” (p. 125). On the contrary, he seems to 
have been very earnestly interested in his future state, and, as we know, 
it is still an open question how far, if at all, the Jewish eschatology has 
been influenced by the Mazdayan. Nor do I think it correct to state that 
“the Ameshaspends in origin were abstractions is dear from their names” 
(p. 112). Louis H. Gray 10 may be right in having lately tried to trace the 
evolution of the Zoroastrian archangels from nature-godlings to spiritual 
abstractions. Finally, there are two errata: on p. 30 for Micah we ought 
to read Amos, and on p. 63 Exod. 8:26 is impossible. 

• Religions of Bible Lands . By D. Margoliouth. New York: Armstrong; 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1902. 132 pages. 

9 A. Nooidtzij, De Filistijnen , Hun Afkomsi en Geschtedenis (Kampen: Kok, 
1905), p. 17. 

*0 “The Double Nature of the Iranian Archangels,” Archiv jUr Religionswissen - 
schoft, VoL VII (1904), pp. 345-72. 
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A special problem of the history of religions is treated by Lanessan. 11 
In what relation do religion and morals stand to each other ? Lanessan 
deals with the morals in the Jewish, Indian, Greek, Roman, and Christian 
religions, not in religion in general, as his title would lead one to suppose. 
He furnishes us with a certain amount of materials gathered, partly from 
the sources themselves (evidently in translations; that the author does not 
know, e. g., Hebrew is clearly shown by the twice occurring selanim on 
p. 3), partly at second hand. His book consists to a large extent merely 
of quotations which, as they fill pages and pages, now and then render 
perusal rather tiresome. Lanessan’s own originality in the book is of a 
very doubtful value: he tries to show that, on the whole, religion did 
nothing but arrest the natural progress of moral development by super¬ 
imposing on natural morality an artificial one, as it also arrested the prog¬ 
ress of science among the Semites by substituting purely imaginative or 
metaphysical speculations for scientific observations, so as to transform 
astronomy into astrology (pp. 236 f.). Thus religion was only an “obstacle” 
to moral evolution (p. 363), since it added to the ideas born from the rela¬ 
tions between men and men, those which are engendered by the interests 
of the priestly class (p. 238), these two moralities being as much opposed 
to each other as day and night, as truth and error, as right and wrong 
(p. 409). Against priestly interest—here, of course, India opens to him a 
vast field (p. 224)—he becomes greatly aroused, and he scarcely seems to 
recognize any other origin of the religion (pp. 39, 177, 231, 546). Nor 
does he do justice to Christianity. In spite of the fact that Islam has not 
any priestly class (pp. 525, 549)—by the by, Lanessan confounds the mufti 
with the muezzin (pp. 490, 525)—still he ought not to have extolled the 
Mohammedan “ zakat ” above Christian charity (p. 520), nor have reproached 
Christianity with not having raised the condition of women and children 
(p. 435). Why does he take as the only basis of Christian ethics the expla¬ 
nation of the Mosaic law given by the Catechismus Romanus (pp. 366 ff.), 
instead of the New Testament ? But Lanessan seems none too well versed 
in biblical matters; else he would not speak of the cry of the Christian 
(sic/) orator: “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity” (p. 568)! But why should 
he be interested in the Bible? A book whose narratives are “childish, 
ridiculous, or brutal” (p. 483) is certainly a negligible quantity, even for 
one who writes on a religious problem. Yet so warm a defender of “human” 
morality ought not to be mistaken about the author of the well-known, 
“homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto,” which is Terence, not 

** La morale des religions. Par J. L. de Lanessan. Paris: Alcan, 1905. 568 
pages. Fr. 10. 
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Seneca, as he states (p. 361)! By the way, against the alleged non-heredity 
of the Egyptian priests (p. 2, n. 1) he may compare Erman, Die aegyptische 
Religion™ p. 56. 

Of course, the problem of morals and religion is a very perplexing one, 
but it is not to be solved by prejudice or by a priori conceptions, but only 
by a careful historical investigation; and this path one ought not to tread 
without a sober historical sense. That originally religion and morality 
flow from different sources I do not doubt; and there is no lack of historical 
examples to show that religion can come into conflict with morality and 
arrest its progress. No Christian of today will, I hope, defend the Inquisi¬ 
tion or the crusade against the Albigenses, upon which Lanessan lays 
stress (p. 412). On the other hand, where religion is acknowledged to 
have played, on the whole, an important part in promoting morals, the 
difficulty will be rightly to value the extent to which it is involved in the 
moral utterances. This is not easy to determine even in the case of Stoics 
such as Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. How much more so with Plato, 
whom, with Socrates, Lanessan would like to regard as the founder of 
scientific morality as opposed to religious (p. 274). As a matter of fact, 
one should not overlook the imposing testimony of so many men, who 
have been convinced that the real force of their moral life has rested in their 
religion, and that their best achievements during their life have originated 
in religious impulses. Here we may compare the fine pages which Pro¬ 
fessor Domer devotes to this subject in his philosophy of religion,** where 
he tries to show how the consciousness that all things are summed up in 
God, that man is one with him who proves to be absolute activity and 
reason, cannot fail to increase our own energy and reason. 

With Domer’s book we enter the province of the philosophy of religion. 
“The history of religion cannot do without it,” remarks Chantepie de la 
Saussaye (Vol. I, pp. 4f.), “because not only the disposition and judg¬ 
ment of religious phenomena, but even the assertion that a phenomenon 
is of a religious character, depends upon some previous comprehension 
of the nature of religion.” How shall we discover this nature? It is 
impossible to give any detailed answer to this question within so narrow 
a compass. How very complex the question is, may be seen from the 
suggestive essay of Professor Troltsch, which gives a very clear survey of 
the philosophy of religion at the beginning of the twentieth century. 1 * 

11 HandbUcher der kOniglichen M us ten in Berlin (Berlin: Reimer, 1905). 

*3 Grundriss der Religionsphilosophie. Von A. Domer. Leipzig: Diirr, 1903. 
xviiix+448 pages. M. 7. 

*4 “Die Philosophic im Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts,” Festschrift fUr 
Kune Fischer , I (Heidelberg: Winter, 1904), pp. 104-62. 
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“It is,” says he, “a sheaf of different problems and methods, very difficult 
to reduce to a uniform treatment” ( loc . cit ., p. 108). By distinguishing 
the empirical from the speculative method, as is generally done, nothing 
more than the main direction which the investigation can take is pointed 
out; for as, in praxi , we shall find an infinite number of more or less imper¬ 
ceptible compromises, the whole set of possibilities can be only imperfectly 
included under these two headings. Yet they prove to be the best catch¬ 
words, if we look for any; and as for Domer, there cannot be any doubt 
that he is even a rather uncompromising representative of the speculative 
party which is not just now in the majority. “There are,” as he says, 
“at the present time many men who wish to search into religion only 
psychologically and historically, and to obtain from the material thus 

gained some general formulae.Whether the object of religion, the 

deity, does exist or not, is here hardly to be decided, as experience does 
not tell us anything about it” (p. 4). To this Domer opposes his own 
view, the starting-point of which is “that at the heart of religion there is an 
overempirical reality; that its character is not to be known by the way of 
empiricism; that religion in its development tends toward an ideal; thati 
therefore, the main object is to comprehend this overempirical reality as 
well as the ideal of religion itself; and that this is possible only by means 
of speculation” (p. 4). 

To these speculative longings Domer gives free scope in his metaphysics, 
where, as I should be inclined to say, he carries a rather naive mythology 
right into the midst of the divine consciousness itself! In order to explain 
the manifoldness of the world, he thinks it necessary to suppose in God 
himself some primordial differences, i. e., different manners of being—a 
real one, which is God’s will, and an ideal one, which is his reason—which 
by the divine activity are bound eternally together into an indissoluble 
unity. As such, God knows himself to be the ground of the possibility 
of all reality; he surveys the possibilities of new forms of existence into 
which the potentialities united in him can separate, and rejoices at their 
springing into existence. May I add that apparently there could be only 
one perfect combination of potentialities? Why, then, does God suffer 
his perfection to beget a less perfect combination than himself ? And if, 
as Domer states, the world-potentialities have in a new way to be brought 
again into unity, the end of the whole process, if ever it tends to perfection, 
will be a mere reduplication of the absolute being, the use of which nobody 
can tell! The question how God is to be thought of is preceded by the 
demonstration that according to reason the idea of his real existence is a 
necessary one. Domer goes even farther: There must be realities, since 
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we are obliged to think in categories of reality. In this form the ontological 
proof is the basis of his whole argumentation. 

While in the second part metaphysics is supposed to guarantee religion 
as being founded in God as the religious object, the third part deals with 
the psychological conditions of the religious subject, i. e., with human 
belief and its expressions. Here, as throughout the book, one will notice 
that most stress is laid on the intellectual side. It is the intellectual trend 
for unity which, according to Domer, causes mankind to conceive the 
idea of God, and the certainty of belief increases with the development 
of consciousness, which in its highest form raises the idea of God to scien¬ 
tific certainty. Or again: “At last the religion of the spirit will rise to a 
free knowledge which does not recoil from historical and speculative criti¬ 
cism, and which distinguishes between the religious principle and the 
peculiar form in which it has been historically realized at a certain time” 
(p. 259). “Not the historical, but the metaphysical brings blessedness”— 
this opinion of Fichte is shared by Domer. He thinks that historical 
facts are nothing but a stimulus for believing. By the “ religious principle ” 
he means the idea of God-manhood. Such is the conclusion of the first 
part of the book where the phenomenology of religion is dealt with. The 
development of religion keeps pace with the development of the human 
intellect; at its height, in Christianity (which he esteems to be a higher 
combination of the Aryan and the Semitic spirit), immanence and tran¬ 
scendence of the Deity are united, and the immediate communion of God 
and man is realized. Domer tries to trace historically the absolute 
religious ideal; and once more it proves to be God-manhood. 

In the last part some laws of the religious life are deduced: first, the 
teleological law which presides over the development of religion, the reli¬ 
gious consciousness materially progressing toward the absolute ideal of 
religion, while formally it advances toward monotheism and tends to become 
a continuous fundamental feeling. This law conflicts with the psycho¬ 
logical one of persistence, the balancing of both leading to that of gradual 
transitions. 

The pleasure of reading Domer’s Grundriss is diminished by the fact 
that it is not at all a Grundriss; the author’s prolixity would be a serious 
reproach even to an exhaustive handbook. In fact, we miss a well-planned 
structure in the book. Yet there is much to be learned from this work, 
and it contains some remarkable pages; e. g., where Domer describes the 
ego as being by virtue of its relation to God the most concentrated power 
of the world (pp. 403-6). As he thinks that where the religious ideal is 
realized there is no more need of a specific practice of religion, the necessity 
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of a public cult is called in question, and from the cult, as it still exists, 
he wishes to banish the religious art which, as he states, remains only 
symbolical. It thus distracts attention from a realization of the com¬ 
munion with God which the cult ought to bring (p. 398). This I consider 
to be the erroneous consequence of Domer’s overrating the intellectual 
side of religion. In observing how much preference he gives to the “ word” 
as the most spiritual expression of spiritual things, I cannot help feeling 
that we have an intellectual “survival,” as it were, of that old word-super¬ 
stition, the fascinating history of which, complex as it is, ought some day 
to be written. May I here contrast Morris JastrowV 5 words: “In our 
days, when all conditions favor the suppression of the emotions, emphasis 

should be laid upon the value of allowing our emotions freer play. 

Applying this principle to the religious cult, it is eminently proper for our 
emotions to be aroused by soul-stirring chants, by the resonant peals of 
an organ.” 

1 Quite different from Domer’s somewhat old-style work is Tide’s Out- 
lines , 16 —a philosophy, or rather, as he prefers to call it, a sdence of religion 
in a new style. The method which he follows can be designated as the 
purely historical, inasmuch as it starts from what is established by his¬ 
torical research. “The science of religion, however,” says he, “has to 
give equal consideration to the results of anthropology, psychology, soci¬ 
ology, and especially comparative religions” (p. 2). What has become 
of Domer’s metaphysical fancies? We find in Tide’s booklet no meta¬ 
physics whatever: “Not the superhuman itself, but only what results 
from belief in this superhuman, is the object” of his treatise; it deals only 
with man as a religious being. So he briefly leads us through the whole 
process of religious development from the lowest nature-religions to the 
highest ethical ones. His pregnant and concise characterizations of reli¬ 
gions at once betray the hand of the connoisseur. We are shown, not only 
various grades, but different trends of development within the different 
religious groups, as well as within any single group. Here we meet with 
Tide’s well-known distinction between theanthropic (= Aryan) and theo¬ 
cratic (= Semitic) religions. But are not certain laws to be deduced from 
this whole development? At this very point a philosophical manner of 
viewing the matter is seen. Tide affirms that there are laws of develop¬ 
ment of the human spirit in general in relation to religion, and he enumer- 

15 The Study 0} Religion (London: Scott, 1901), p. 282. 

16 Grundsiige der Religionswissenschoft. Von C. P. Tiele. Autorisierte deutsche 

Bearbeitung von G. Gehrich. Tubingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 70 pages. 

M. 1.80. 
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ates some of these. But are there not more? In particular I miss the 
above-cited law of psychological persistence, which explains a good deal 
of religious conservatism. Moreover, it is easy to observe in the history 
of religion certain tendencies which, without strictly assuming the char¬ 
acter of laws, are not far from having the same value. So we universally 
find the progressing deification of extraordinary religious men—that is 
the truth in the Euhemeristic theory—while under certain circumstances a 
continuous process of degradation of divine beings takes place. Further, 
there is a regular tendency to materialize piety, which, as Domer has well 
pointed out, characterizes almost all religions (p. 301). 

Religion being in a process of continuous development, Tiele calls the 
part dealing with its history the morphological, as contrasted with the 
ontological, which fills the second half of his booklet. That is to say, as 
a center of religious development there is something common to all religions 
which is constant and permanent, whatever shape it may assume. To 
discover this permanent element Tiele analyzes religious phenomena— 
i. e., (1) religious ideas, (2) religious deeds, (3) religious association—and 
by a synthesis he tries to determine the character of religion. It is, he 
concludes, religious feeling which we best call piety or religiousness, some¬ 
thing which is most like the feeling we have toward men who are above 
us and with whom we are intimately united (pp, 61, 63). Its essence is 
the adoration of the Highest, (p. 64) As to the origin of religion, Tiele 
states that unconsciously man carries the idea of the infinite within himself, 
that he is created to aspire to it, and that this constitutes his very character 
as man. With this idea is associated the innate impulse to causality. 
Historically religion is born, he thinks, from some kind of reaction of the 
religious feeling against dissatisfaction with all worldly insufficiency and 
limitation (p. 67). Here, it seems to me, is the greatest lack in Tiele’s 
system; for, as the history of religion clearly teaches us, every new religion, 
at any rate, takes its rise from a concrete human experience of some mani¬ 
festation which is always considered as being of superhuman origin. Are 
we not permitted, nay even forced, to imagine religion’s first beginnings 
likewise in this way ? 

Tiele’s outlines will not fail to induce many readers to take up his 
Gifford Lectures on The Elements of the Science of Religion , which of course 
afford the best commentary on the present work. 

Finally a few words may be said on a booklet which has a practical 
aim. 17 What conclusions are to be drawn for missions from the character 

>7 Das Heidenlum ais rcligidscs Problem in missionswissenschaftlichen Umrissen. 
Von Georg Stosch. Gtitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1903. 155 pages. 
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and present state of non-Christian religions as viewed from the standpoint 
of Christianity? (Let me immediately add: Christianity, as the author 
understands it.) The premises from which he starts is that Christianity 
is the only “revealed” religion. From this premise there results for him 
an unfavorable critical judgment of the “pagan” religions: they are 
religions of gradual defection from a primordial revelation, the vestiges of 
which he tries to trace from the history of religion. In spite of these 
relics of revelation, the essence of paganism is in direct contradiction to 
that which forms the essence of true religion. Therefore it is the object 
of missions to mediate to paganism the divine revelation (p. 129). Stosch’s 
book is, I dare say, an esoteric one for “believers” in the narrowest sense 
of the word, while for readers who do not share his dogmatic presupposi¬ 
tions it is interesting merely as showing how difficult it is for circles standing 
under the constraint of an unalterable dogma to remain in touch with the 
progressing work of science. One can scarcely enter upon scientific dis¬ 
cussion with an author who adheres to the principle that psychological 
truth in the perfect sense requires the assertion of historical reality (p. 45); 
who still decides the question of priority concerning the book of Enoch and 
the epistle of Jude by asserting the derived character of the pseudepigraph 
(p. 49, n. 3); who thinks that the agreement of biblical and Babylonian 
accounts is not to be explained by any literary dependence or priority, but 
by primeval influences (pp. 37 f.). But there is worse yet. I need only 
quote the few following sentences: “The Hindu lives in mere illusions, and 
he knows that he lives in imaginations. But he considers it to be normal. 
The Sivait is not Sivait in the sense of holding Siva as a reality,” etc. (p. 
142). It would be better, I think, not to reproach the modem science of 
religion with a desire to avoid the categories of “true” and “false.” Per¬ 
sonally, one may have the unswerving conviction, even scientifically founded, 
that Christianity is the true religion, and yet be more just and modest in 
his judgment. Who knows? Perhaps it will be the very best fruit of 
our studies of comparative religion to render us more just and modest. 

Alfred Bertholet. 

University of Basle. 

This 18 is a really alluring attempt to rationalize the Mosaic tradition 
on the basis of our most imperfect knowledge of the old Arabian religion. 
It is true, on the one hand, that all revelational value vanishes from the 
story as completely as in the reconstructions which admit no wilderness 

i* Die aUarabische Mondreltgion und die moseische Ucberlieferung. Von Ditlef 
Nielsen. Mit 42 Abbildungen. Strassburg: Trtibner, 1904. 224 pages. M. 5. 
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or Egyptian period at all, and, on the other hand, that Dr. Nielsen care¬ 
fully guards himself from deciding, in the meantime, whether the story is 
a true echo of events or merely a demoniacally clever reconstruction by 
the Hebrews from their idea of their early history and their knowledge of 
Arabian theology. But there cannot be much question to which view 
Dr. Nielsen inclines. The other presupposes among the Hebrews a great 
imaginative artist with a collection of materials for local color like those 
of our modern historical novelists—say Homer developing the Odyssey on 
the method of Mr. Winston Churchill. Yet, if—and it is a large “if”— 
this reconstruction of Arabian religion is sound, the Mosaic reconstruction, 
in turn, has much to say for itself. Much better than even Budde’s hypo¬ 
thesis does it put before us living figures, a possible environment, and a 
self-developing action. 

The book divides itself into two parts. First, an exposition of Arabian 
religion as a lunar religion—the author will not permit us to say lunar 
worship; the personal, ethical God of the oldest stratum of Semitic names 
is connected in figure with the moon in its varying phases, but the person¬ 
ality and qualities remain. Further, Arabia, with its nomad night-journeys, 
chooses the moon, while the peasant life and interests of Babylonia choose 
the sun. Next, a sacred moon leads to sacred phases with corresponding 
ritual seasons. So a lunar reckoning of time develops in Arabia and a 
solar in Babylonia. We have the origin of the week, and then the problem 
of combining weeks into solar years. This Dr. Nielsen hunts with per¬ 
tinacity and skill through all the old Semitic calendars. But to it all 
there is the great handicap that the south Arabian inscriptions have not 
yet yielded any calendar information. Sacred times and seasons being 
thus provisionally settled, places and symbols are taken up. For these 
there is much more evidence, and especially important is a hitherto unpub¬ 
lished description by Glaser of the temple at Marib. 

In the second part the agreement is worked out of all that has been 
thus developed with the Mosaic story. It is certainly most suggestively 
close. The idea, in a word, is that it was to an Arabian sanctuary that the 
children of Israel were brought; that the theophany on the mount con¬ 
sisted in the rites of that sanctuary, as seen by the ignorant and fearful 
people; and that they were then sent on their way, equipped by a regular 
authority with a tribal god and a body of laws and ritual—admitted, as it 
were, to the fellowship of the Arabian people. The hypothesis, as I have 
said, is most alluring, if we could only be sure of the basis. The materials 
are too scanty, and, until Glaser’s hoards are published, not much increase 
can be looked for. Those which Dr. Nielsen draws from Muslim sources 
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are somewhat risky. A connection may possibly lie between the istihtal 
cry, at new moon, and the exceptional use of the same word, in a tradition, 
for the cry of the infant when Satan touches him at birth; another, curiously 
confused, between the new moon and the phrase “between the horns of 
Satan,” where the sun is said to rise and set, at which times prayer is for¬ 
bidden. For this last, see Goldziher’s Arabische Philologie , Vol. I, pp. 
113 ff.; others could undoubtedly be gathered from the traditions. 

Duncan B. Macdonald. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 

M. Decharme, well known for his excellent volume on Greek mythology, 
proposes in the present book 1 * to treat historically the attitude of Greek 
thinkers toward the myths of gods and heroes. Some of the myths, when 
judged by human standards, are grossly immoral; in many of them the 
miraculous element is the center of interest; all the myths deal with super¬ 
natural beings. From Hesiod on, the poets and historians and philosophers 
are studied in the effort to trace the development of the tendency first 
to modify myth, then to criticise it, to reject it, and finally to explain it. 
That the author occasionally stops to develop the positive conceptions 
of the god put forward by philosophy (pp. 47, 56, 211) is readily pardoned, 
even though it sometimes introduces lack of symmetry into the discussion. 
The section on Plato’s eschatology (pp. 191-208), for example, has but 
little to do with the main theme. On the other hand, few readers will 
feel either that Lucian should be omitted from the discussion, or that 
Homer sings “with full belief in the reality of the legends of the past.” 
On the contrary, the light tone in which the epic often handles the gods as 
actors in its drama may well be regarded as the original source to which 
the current of sceptical thought may be traced back. 

The standpoint from which myths are criticised is predominantly either 
religious, or moral, or philosophical. For Hesiod, the Ionic philosophers, 
and the early historians, the inconsistency of the myths and their contra¬ 
dictions of experience are the motives which lead to their modification. 
The chapter on the theogonies perhaps lays undue stress on the foreign 
elements introduced, and on the philosophical interest of those who com¬ 
posed them; still, it is true that in the theogony attributed to Hesiod myths 
are freely modified to fit into a definite system. Herodotus’ naive criticism, 
and the strict historical sense of Thucydides in handling the myths, are 
admirably described. In Xenophanes, and in less degree in Theognis, 

*9 La critique des traditions religieuses ches les Grecs des origines au temps de 
Plutarque. Par Paul Decharme. Paris: Picard, 1904. xiv+508 pages. Fr. 7.50. 
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wc find the earliest religious criticism of myths; in Pindar and jEschylus 
moral and religious standards combined to cause the rejection of some 
myths and the modification of others. The freedom with which religious 
men like Pindar, iEschylus, and Sophocles handle the content of myth 
should have led M. Decharme to define his theme more carefully. Some¬ 
times iEschylus is as ready as the “atheists” to reject the myths of Zeus 
in his effort to reach a higher conception of God. The freedom with which 
our author turns from the criticism of religious belief to the criticism of 
myth, and the reverse, often leads to confusion in the argument. In 
reality the criticism of myth and the history of impiety, the double theme 
outlined in the preface, are two themes which, however closely they are 
related, should be kept distinct in the discussion. That poetry and 
history and philosophy should have been permitted to handle myth so 
freely is due to the fact that no real inconsistency between their pro¬ 
cedure and popular religion developed before the middle of the fifth 
century B. C. 

It was, however, inevitable that the criticism of myth and the rise of 
natural science should come into conflict with established religion. The 
explanation of religion as a device to frighten men away from crimes, the 
rejection of stories of the gods by historians and philosophers and poets, 
the substitution of natural causes for divinities in the attempt to reach a 
scientific account of the world, all contributed to bring on this crisis. The 
chapter on lawsuits for impiety treats this theme in an interesting but rather 
summary fashion. For example, an account of the suits against Anaxa¬ 
goras and against Phidias is not at all so simple a matter as the reader of 
this chapter would imagine. 

Both the breakdown of popular religion, and the recognition that 
philosophy attacked popular theology rather than the worship of the people, 
tended to make this crisis less acute after 400 B. C. “L’ath^isme finit 
par £tre tol£r£.” The philosophers as a rule were not atheists, but men 
who in their systems substituted another kind of gods for the divinities of 
the people. Even when the popular gods were explained as natural forces 
and the myths as allegories of nature, even when these gods were regarded 
as men of old distinguished for their great power or beneficent deeds, the 
discussions of the philosophers had little or no influence to break down the 
institutions of worship. 

The two longest sections of the book, perhaps the sections of greatest 
interest to the general reader, deal with the Stoics and with Plutarch. In 
both the author goes outside his theme in that he deals not simply with the 
criticism of myth and religious belief, but more particularly with the inter- 
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pretation of popular religion by these thinkers. Of the two chapters on 
the Stoics, the first outlines the theology of the school in connection with its 
physics, and the second discusses in detail the interpretation of each god 
in the Stoic system. The book would have been more symmetrical in its 
argument if the second of these chapters had been omitted, for in a section 
added to the first chapter the different principles which had been used for 
the interpretation of myth are examined—principles which the Stoic 
applied without any considerable change. It is interesting to note that 
these principles are still in vogue. The physical interpretation of Greek 
myths, begun by Theogenes in his study of Homer, and continued by 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus and the Stoics, finds its exponents now in a 
physical school of myth-critics, of which W. H. Roscher is the most eminent 
living representative. The interpretation of myths as moral fables has 
continued from the time of Antisthenes to comparatively recent days. 
Thirdly, the study of the gods through their names is a method not invented 
by modem students of linguistics; it began in the Homeric hymns and 
flourished among the Stoics. 

For a French critic, who would not need to blush at the comparison, 
it would be an interesting task to examine the treatment of somewhat this 
same topic in an attractive volume recently published in Boston. 30 It is a 
bad omen for a book to begin with a sentence in which a singular verb follows 
a plural subject (“love of life and aspirations .... constitute .... and 
is”)—no doubt a printer’s error, even though this is not the only instance 
of its occurrence. The style of the book is awkward, often heavy. In 
spite of his wide reading and judicious quotations, the author often suc¬ 
ceeds in missing the point in his discussions. The section entitled “ Greek 
Religion” contains one or two striking thoughts, though the argument in 
general proceeds along wrong lines. The account of Greek philosophy 
fails entirely to trace the significance of the movement that ended with 
Socrates, and concludes lamely with a bare suggestion that “the philosophy 
of Greece reached its highest point in Plato and Aristotle,” who are omitted 
from the discussion. 

Still, the book has this value, that it is written by a man who seems 
to have come under the influence of the high moral standards of Stoicism. 
Apparently he feels their force and, however awkwardly, is seeking to pass 
on their message to his readers. The selections from Epictetus, Seneca, 
and Marcus Aurelius are well chosen. The author does not state whether 
they are his own translation or not, and the omission of references makes 

*° Greek and Roman Stoicism and Some of its Disciples . By Charles H. Stanley 
Davis. Boston: Turner, viii+269 pages. $1.40. 
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it difficult to compare them with the original. The passages which I have 
taken the time to hunt up are rendered with reasonable accuracy, though 
not always in pleasing English. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 

State University of Iowa. 


SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY 

Professor Santayana’s first two volumes 1 in his proposed series of five 
will arouse wide interest. The remaining volumes* are entitled Reason in 
Religion , Reason in Art , Reason in Science. As the titles indicate, the 
author aims at presenting a broad-minded constructive synthesis of the 
main results reached through the free investigation of the nature and 
implications of human experience. Science, Art, Ethics, Religion are, 
in turn, called upon to contribute data. These data (as the title, “Reason,” 
indicates) are woven together into a consistent fabric, in whose variegated 
pattern may be traced a unity of design and treatment. Professor San¬ 
tayana’s problem is to spell out clearly for the individual mind its own 
characteristics and meaning, as these have been determined by the larger 
processes of humanity, of whose activities the individual mind is but the 
passing embodiment. His method is that of observing and analyzing 
life in its objective forms, taking as his instructors all those who in times 
past have labored upon the same problems, but correcting and supple¬ 
menting each by his own observations and keen analyses. His field, 
therefore, is as broad as human life, measured to the confines of barbarism, 
on the one hand, and of the highest forms of civilization, on the other. 
With sympathetic but clear-minded insight he endeavors to interpret life 
through itself. His motive is to be found in the desire to formulate an 
intelligent ideal of conduct—for to Professor Santayana the life of reason 
is as truly practical as reflective. Its conquests are never made in the 
interest of barren abstractions but always as the means of formulating the 
conditions of more fruitful and noble forms of living. Such a task, intel¬ 
ligently confronted, might well seem impossible of achievement in any but 
the most crass and superficial manner. Of this, Professor Santayana is 
fully conscious. His is not the mood of the blind enthusiast, nor that of 
the shallow dilettante. He is entirely serious and keenly cautious. There 

* The Life of Reason. By George Santayana. Vols. I and II: Reason in Com¬ 
mon Sense; Reason in Society. New York: Scribner, ix+291 and viii+205 pages. 
$1.25 each. 

* Vols. HI and IV have already been issued; VoL V is still in preparation. 
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is no writer of today who is more quick in perceiving, and more direct in 
laying bare false pretensions, blundering observations, groundless gener¬ 
alizations, or absurd analyses. His is a mind for nice distinctions, fine 
articulations, and strong, clean-cut expression. The keen criticism which 
characterizes the volumes throughout is not that of barren cynicism but the 
insistent demand of a marvelously well-informed mind which is precise 
and well-balanced in its own movement, and demands a similar breadth, 
balance, and precision on the part of all others who take upon themselves 
the responsibility of reading the characteristics of life, and consequently 
of furnishing the cues for its succeeding movements. Professor Santayana 
admits frankly that the attempt to formulate the movements of human 
life into a world-view, which at the same time must constitute a humani¬ 
tarian method of conduct, would be absurd and impossible in the extreme 
were every philosopher to attempt the task entirely on his own resources 
and from the beginning. Fortunately, the investigator of life’s processes 
and problems today may avail himself of the results of the labors accom¬ 
plished by a large number of workers in the varied fields of science, and 
may have the perspective of his own insight determined by an intelligent 
appreciation of the insights won by those thinkers with whose labors the 
history of philosophy makes us acquainted. Of the results of scientific 
investigation Professor Santayana shows himself to be exceptionally well 
informed. Proof of the thoroughness of his assimilation of scientific 
methods and results is found alike in the tone which is so characteristic 
of his volumes and in the point which each sentence individually exhibits. 
That our author has clearly won the right to attempt a re-reading of the 
interpretations which have been made of the most abstract problems of 
human life and destiny is evidenced by the clean-cut and masterly expo¬ 
sitions of the great philosophic classics introduced incidentally into the 
movement of his argument. 

As one would expect from the virility and concreteness of his critical 
expositions, Professor Santayana is exceedingly trenchant in the presenta¬ 
tion of his own point of view. Out of the turmoil and confusion, so char¬ 
acteristic of the complex intellectual life of our day, two complementary 
methods emerge. First, we may find our interest center in the fact that 
our co mm on world is a stream of activities whose intimate characteristic 
is continuous flux. This discovery of Heracleitus has been made the 
starting-point of modem scientific insight and investigation. For, what¬ 
ever else the world may be, to the scientist it is essentially dynamic—a 
world of change whose evanescent, concrete forms change with kaleido¬ 
scopic rapidity, yet exhibit in their change certain constant recurring 
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values. To examine these processes, to determine precisely their char¬ 
acteristics and constant principles of recurrence is the problem of science. 
Its solution leads from qualitative experience to quantitative measurement, 
from apparent spontaneity to the definiteness of fixed principles. Hence 
science must, inevitably, formulate its results in terms of quantitative 
mechanical conceptions. And yet, for the scientist, quantity and necessity 
are not things-in-themselves, but, rather, formulations of the constant con¬ 
ditions of the come and go of concrete processes, and, consequently, mere 
methods for the manipulation and control of the same. They are instru¬ 
ments and not entities. Second, interest may center in the fact that the 
world is an interconnected whole whose varied processes exhibit definite 
functions. If, now, we investigate from this point of view, we find that 
quantity is absorbed by quality, and necessity by spontaneity. Life as 
a value with determinate norms or standards presses in upon us; nature 
appears no longer to be dead, rigid, and mechanical, but a thing alive 
and glowing with enthusiasm for inspiring and effective ideals. As the 
processes of life gave the scientist an ever-depeening insight into its 
permanent conditions, so attention to their uses reveals to the inquirer 
ever richer, nobler, and more efficient standards of value and norms of 
conduct. For just as science gives us control over the processes of the 
world, so morality, art, and religion enable us to organize more complexly 
and efficiently the values to which the same nature gives rise. Ideals, 
also, are instruments and not entities. 

Thus from both results we are led to a demand for a final synthesis. 
Realism and idealism are not contradictory but complementary. As 
scientists, we may insist upon reading nature in terms of necessary mechani¬ 
cal conditions; as appreciators of art, morality, and religion, we may 
insist upon reading nature in terms of free ideals. Each conception taken 
in itself is an abstraction. Both alike fall within that concrete movement 
by which, in its myriad individuals, humanity emerges from the matrix 
of nature, defines that nature to itself, and through this definition controls 
it and establishes \ts own identity in principle with its source. Hence, 
reality is defined through the movement of human life, and human life 
attains its proper insight when it realizes its dependence upon, and affinity 
with, reality. Science and appreciation are distinctively human and at 
die same time distinctively of nature. Only as nature fabricates humanity 
can either arise. The form each takes at any moment depends entirely 
upon the concrete problem which nature sets for human life. However, 
as life gains insight into the conditions of its own processes and into its 
proper methods of functioning, it bends nature to its will, stamping its 
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science and its appreciations as distinctively human, and nature in this as 
its recognized and affiliated source. Thus humanity is naturalized and 
nature humanized. 

After this fashion Professor Santayana lays firm and deep the founda¬ 
tions of a marked and distinctive contribution to philosophy. Certain 
features of this contribution may bear renewed emphasis. The dualism 
between the mechanism of science, on the one hand, and the teleology of 
art, morality, and religion, on the other, is resolved. The relationship 
of the world to human ideals, is adjusted, without violence being done 
to either. Both the unity and the diversity of the interests of realism and 
idealism are found in the instrumental conditions and methods of human 
activity. Knowledge is exhibited as essentially humanistic and pragmatic. 
Finally, while he demonstrates that all knowledge is humanistic and 
pragmatic, Professor Santayana points out that in being human it is yet 
of nature, and because it is pragmatic, it is also affiliate with its own con¬ 
crete ground. He thus avoids the danger of confusing his doctrine with 
Protagorean relativity, on the one hand, and with static, absolutistic ideal¬ 
ism, on the other. 

One cannot take leave of Professor Santayana without grateful recog¬ 
nition of the excellencies of his style and the marvelous lucidity and untech- 
nical character of his language. Many difficulties present themselves 
to the reader in the course of the argument but they are difficulties of con¬ 
tent and not of form, of the inherent complexity of the subject-matter 
and not of the exposition. 

In taking up Professor Flint’s 3 book, one comes into a very different 
atmosphere. In the one case thought is free to seek and to find the norms 
of conduct in the great mart of life; in the latter it is “cribbed, cabined 
and confined” within the limits of evangelical orthodoxy. Behind all 
Professor Flint’s endeavors at philosophizing, one sees the specters of 
theological assumptions in the background. Hence, while the volume 
doubtless has value for certain minds, it has comparatively little interest 
for the student of philosophy. The one serious endeavor at consecutive 
philosophic thinking is to be found in the opening chapter upon the general 
field and methods of philosophy. The distinctions and definitions here 
are, in general, trite, and should have been compressed into a very few 
pages instead of being diffused over sixty-three. The remainder of the 
book is a rambling account of a variety of historical endeavors at a classi¬ 
fication of the sciences. One is almost tempted to feel that, having com- 

3 Philosophy as Scientia ScietUiarum and a History of the Classifications of the 
Sciences. By Robert Flint. New York: Scribner. x+340 pages. $4.50. 
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pleted his serious work, Professor Flint found that he had a variety of 
odds and ends of erudition left over which he put into the form of a book. 

The World as Intention ♦ is also an endeavor to harmonize scientific 
methods and results with the preconceptions of conservative supernatural¬ 
ism. While admitting that the methods and discoveries of science have 
turned the theological world upside down, Gratacap maintains that if we 
push scientific assumptions hard enough, we shall find that they can be 
forced back upon a supematuralistic base from which the theologian may 
advance to the firm re-occupation of his earlier miraculous, authority- 
revelation positions. The volume is written in a serious, straight-forward 
manner, and is worthy of attention for this if for no other reason. Its 
results are, however, inconclusive, and serve best to illustrate the impossi¬ 
bility of synthesizing the methods and results of natural science with the 
methods and assumptions of traditional theology. The volume is an 
indication of the imperative necessity for religion to dig deeper than it has 
in the past and to rest its foundations in nature rather than in super¬ 
nature, if it would regain its lost hold upon men of scientific training. 

The volume of Dr. Fors 5 illustrates the truth that the conception 
which was once so universal, of mythologies as mere works of the imagina¬ 
tion, aesthetic or otherwise, has given way before the investigations of com¬ 
parative literature and anthropology. Nowadays we see in the myth the 
embodiment of the unreflective conceptions of man concerning his world 
and himself. When to myth are added ritual and magic, we have before 
us the three factors in custom, and in custom we have the record of the pre¬ 
historic life of peoples from a very remote past. What history is to civili¬ 
zation, that custom is to barbaric and more primitive times. And as 
barbarism and savagery underlie civilization, so custom underlies history. 
Important in this respect, both for the understanding of civilization in its 
larger sweep, and European civilization in particular, is the mythology of 
the Norse peoples. The work of Dr. Fors is valuable to the English stu¬ 
dent in that it brings him into touch with original sources and authoritative 
references, and, moreover, furnishes a very clear and readable outline of 
the predominant characteristic of Norse mythology—its ethical stamp. 
This essentially practical aspect the author finds to be the reflex of the 
life of the people, whose circumstances placed them in a hard environment 
both physical and social, and which of necessity generated in them those 

4 The World as Intention . By L. P. Gratacap. Boston: Eaton & Mains. 
viii+346 pages. $1.25. 

J The Ethical World-Conception of the Norse People. By A. P. Fors. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 57 pages. $0.50. 
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habits of courage, independence, love of liberty and fair play which had 
so large a part in originating the representative institutions of Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. 

S. F. MacLennan. 

OBerlin College. 

In his Transitional Eras in Thought? Professor Armstrong has applied 
the conception of “growth and decay” to those periods in the history of 
thought when the mind pauses, critically reviews the way traversed, doubts 
the value of results attained, and then, rising from its despondency, presses 
on to new achievements. He carefully analyzes, as typical eras, the period 
of the Sophists and of the Skeptics in Greece, and the eighteenth century 
in western Europe, points out their similar and dissimilar elements, and 
then presents the commingled threads of thought and feeling in the present 
age which he regards as transitional. 

The crest of the negative wave in modem thought he thinks is past, 
and insists that the reconstruction already begun should conform to the one 
method, or process, by which such eras have been terminated in the past, 
viz., “the process of synthetic development,” which is but the correlation 
of results attained in the manner “characteristic of all thinking in its higher 
reaches.” He subscribes to the so-called “faith-philosophy,” but is care¬ 
ful to indicate that faith is nearest belief } which psychologically “is an 
attitude of mind with reference to conscious contents.” 

The feeling one gets, while reading the book, that the present age, 
viewed constructively, is but a period in which to take account of stock, 
and that consequently there is danger of arrested development, is offset by 
the author's insistence that it is “better, far better, to grope in mental 
darkness, better to abandon any cherished conviction, no matter how bereft 
its loss may leave the soul, than to depart from the central principle of 
intellectual integrity.” He is not a peace-at-any-price advocate. At 
times, too, one feels that he has not analyzed far enough, that he has not 
seen certain objections and suggestions that might be made; but later in 
the discussion enough comes to light to indicate that the author had these 
matters clearly in mind, so that eventually one feels the thoroughness of 
the work. 

On the whole, Professor Armstrong has viewed his problem from many 
sides, and the wealth of historical, scientific, sociological, and philosophical 
knowledge he displays, together with his maturity and sanity of thought, 
leaves little to be desired in his sglution. 

6 Transitional Eras in Thought . By A. C. Armstrong. New York: Macmillan, 
1904. 347 pages. 
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In his Social Law in the Spiritual World? Professor Jones has given 
some interesting “studies in human and divine interrelationship.” He 
has not sought to develop a “metaphysical treatise,” but “to help earnest 
and perplexed seekers to find a good working conception of God and 
man’s relation to him.” He has attempted “to show through psychology,” 
as Drummond showed through biology, “that life can be unified from 
top to bottom.” His philosophical bias is neo-Hegelianism mediated by 
John and Edward Caird, “who helped him more than any other British 
thinkers of recent times.” He also acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Palmer, Royce, James, and Baldwin. 

Personality is his central theme. This “is not a primitive possession,” 
but “is made through ideals.” “At every stage it involves interrelation . 
.... To be a person means to be a conscious member of a social order. 
.... Individuality does not come first and society next as a product. 
Society is fundamental, and it is an essential condition for self-consciousness 
and personality.” 

But if man’s “personal life is conjunct” that fact “must have profound 
religious significance. If man cannot be a self alone, no more can God.” 
Thus he passes easily to the “inward side” of “all personal religion,” 
which he illustrates from the mystics and Quakers. The “negation mys¬ 
tics,” as he terms them, tend to reduce their consciousness to zero, but the 
“affirmation mystics” consider that “obedience to vision is more impor¬ 
tant than vision itself.Error is to be attacked and truth is to be 

advanced.Those who would have a closer view of the divine 

must seek it in a life of love and sacrifice.” To this latter class he main¬ 
tains that the Quakers belong. Their true principle is based on “primitive 
experience. Men found God in their lives.” Their formulation of that 
experience “must hold that God is the inward principle and ground of the 

personal life.To become spiritual is to become a divine-human 

person.” 

The test of spiritual guidance, the real Reformation principle, and always 
prominent among the Quakers, he regards as the crux, which, however, 
he resolves by asserting that a man “must test ” his own inner promptings 
“by the spiritual life in other men.” “All truth is put to a social test,” 
and this can be no exception. 

His discussion of “faith,” still in close harmony with his central theme, 
is especially good. “To be a person means to act for ends which we 
believe are good, to live under the sway of an ideal.But this kind 

1 Social Law in the Spiritual World, By Rufus M. Jones. Philadelphia: 
Winston, 1904. 27a pages. $1.25. 
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of life is never for a minute possible without faith,” which, as he finally 
defines it, is “the will to act as though we knew, for the sake of an end 

which we seek.It begins with a trust in the goodness which is dimly 

shadowed forth in the world we see,” but which ultimately “begins to 

show its actuality in us .On its higher side, therefore, it is an actual 

appropriation of the Divine Life, a positive realization of spiritual goodness, 
which steadily moves toward a conscious relationship of the soul to God.” 
In him we come to live, move, and have our being. 

In his final discussion of the “divine-human life,” in connection with 
which he cites many New Testament passages, he makes a very significant 
statement, wholly in line with the central thought of the book, and appar¬ 
ently in harmony with his quotations, viz.: “The goal which the gospel 
presents is the attainment of no far-away heaven—not admission at the 
gate of some jeweled city in the sky. It is the reproduction of this type 
of the divine-human life which Christ manifested.” 

If, in the face of the authors fine spirit, and of the many exceptionally 
valuable thoughts and suggestions which he presents, one were to criticise, 
such criticism would be directed against the apparent tendency toward 
hypostatization, the failure to define “spiritual” precisely and consistently, 
unless the vagueness were intended—sometimes it is used as coextensive 
with one’s total inner life, and sometimes as a God-imparted life—and 
the'constant use of the term “feeling” where the “interpretation of one’s 
feeling” would seem to be more appropriate. Strictly speaking, one 
does not feel God present. One interprets one’s feelings as evidence of 
God’s presence. 

The book in its entirety shows that Professor Jones is wholly in sym¬ 
pathy with the so-called theanthropic type of religion, rather than with 
the theocratic, and at the same time illustrates President Schurman’s 
remark, that at present there is taking place “a change from the dogmatic 
religion of Christendom to the spiritual religion of Christ.” 

This author , 8 as his preface indicates, had access to the best sources 
for a study of Descartes and Spinoza. His treatment is biographical and 
expository, though the critical is not neglected. 

After a just characterization of the period preceding the New Phi¬ 
losophy, he gives Descartes’ life, and then develops his system with frequent 
quotations. He treats both sides of his dualism in detail, and shows how 
necessary the conception of God was. “The proof of the existence of 
God,” he maintains, “is the essential principle of the Cartesian philosophy.” 

8 Descartes and Spinoza. By J. Iverach. [“The World’s Epoch-Makers.”] 
New York: Scribner, 1904. 245 pages. $1.25. 
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He regards Descartes as the “man who embodied the spirit of the age.” 
“He set the world a-thinking, and the answers to his questions form the 
history of modem philosophy.” 

He emphasizes the fact that Spinoza was a Hebrew. Early training 
and tradition unconsciously influenced his view of the world. His depend¬ 
ence upon Descartes at first, and later divergence from him, are traced 
with a firm hand. “Causation is the fundamental concept of his philoso¬ 
phy,” but “he never lost sight of the practical, ethical end—to form man 
to a perfect character.” In his “Ethics his philosophy assumed its final 
form.” “His system, except in the parts which deal with the emotions, 
cannot be said to be an interpretation of experience,” which in the last 
analysis “a system of philosophy ought to be,” but, “after all drawbacks, 
Spinoza must be reckoned among the great thinkers of humanity.” 

The book is a fresh, independent interpretation of Descartes and Spinoza, 
readable, and one that whets the appetite for a more extended study. 

Gregory D. Walcott. 

Blackburn College, 

Carlinville, Ill. 


TESTIMONY FROM SCIENCE AND FROM PHILOSOPHY 
CONCERNING THE FUTURE LIFE 

It is quite unnecessary to enlarge upon the interest that belongs to the 
subject of a future life. Couple with the evanescence and uncertainty of 
our present life the transcendent and far-reaching character of human 
ideals, and we shall be less surprised at the rather remarkable fact that, 
in spite of the silence of those who have passed beyond our ken, in spite 
of the fact that no traveler has returned to tell the story of that other land, 
the belief in human immortality retains its hold upon the minds of men; and 
no stone is left unturned to prove what we already believe, or at least hope 
for. 

In the two small volumes before us the question is approached from 
quite opposite standpoints. In the one, some proof of a scientific sort is 
sought for the existence of discaraate spirits; and philosophy is declared 
to be “helpless and worthless for proving a future life.” In the other, the 
whole argument for immortality is philosophical in its character, even to 
the extent of denying the ability of science to give us a knowledge af the 
ultimate meaning of things. 

Science, Professor Miinsterberg 1 reminds us, deals with the realm of 

* The Eternal Life . By Hugo Miinsterberg. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1905. 72 pages. $0.85. 
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phenomena, that realm in which law and order, mechanism and necessity, 
are all-pervading. This is as true of the psychical as of the physical. 
Viewed under the time-form, the world is a mechanism. And the proof 
of God, freedom, and immortality does not depend on the discovery of 
some little section of reality where law is not operative, and where the 
supernatural takes the place of the natural. Science considers the world 
from a certain point of view, assumed for the purposes of our practical 
life, and in a sense really artificial. But this very construction of reality 
under the forms of space and time requires and presupposes that the 
subject, who is the agent of such construction, shall in his own nature and 
operations transcend those forms, and not be imprisoned within them. 

Eternal life, then, cannot logically mean a mere extension in time. 
Such mere extension could not have any real value. Eternal life must be 
qualitative, and not merely quantitative. To attach all-importance to 
endless time-extension is to judge by standards of quantity that which can 
be truly appraised only by standards of quality. 

The solution of the problem is really, then, an ethical one. Final 
values are always to be found in attitudes of the will. “There is no truth 
and no perfection and no progress and no eternity but in that world which 
is given to our will, and in which we ourselves are will.” “Values are found 
only in the world of subjects.” Not, then, in the world of objects, and not 
in any time-world. “A will can never strive for more space and time, 
but only for more significance and influence and value and satisfaction.” 

Professor Hyslop’s book* is an inquiry into the evidential value of those 
groups of facts which since 1882 have been the subject of the investigations 
of the Society for Psychical Research. The lion’s share of attention is 
devoted to the celebrated Piper case, and the main question in Mr. Hyslop’s 
mind is whether such phenomena as are presented by this remarkable case 
can be accounted for without the hypothesis of discamate existence. After 
a description of the phenomena themselves, the various conceivable methods 
of explanation are discussed at length. Chance coincidence, guessing, 
suggestion by experimenters, and fraud are ruled out, to the satisfaction, 
one would think, of any reasonable person. The eminence of the persons 
who carried on the investigations, the elaborate precautions against error, 
the great number of tests, and the evident honesty and candor of Mrs. 
Piper herself, all warrant us in dismissing every hypothesis involving 
intentional deception of any sort, so far as the facts are concerned. 

That the phenomena can be accounted for by telepathy seems to the 

a Science and a Future Life. By James H. Hyslop. Boston: Turner, 1905. 
x+369 pages. $1.50. 
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author an untenable position, for many reasons; and we seem, therefore, 
shut up to the hypothesis of spirit communication, so far as the facts at 
hand are concerned. 

That the investigations have been carried on with the utmost care, and 
with disinterested motives, seems beyond question. That Professor Hys- 
lop’s discussion is careful, moderate, and dispassionate is also obvious. 
The reader, of course, feels the grotesquely slender nature of such evidence, 
in relation to the tremendously important doctrine that rests upon it. But 
the scientist very properly ignores our feelings in the matter. 

Issue must, however, be squarely taken with Dr. Hyslop when he 
denies the ability of philosophy to do anything in this field. It is quite 
true that philosophy is not able to prove the reality of a future life, if “prov¬ 
ing” means demonstrating after the manner of mathematics. Philosophy 
does not prove things in this sense of the term, for it is precisely in those 
regions where such proof is impossible that philosophy finds her vocation. 
But philosophy has the right to ask what conception of man’s destiny will 
most satisfactorily account for the facts of his nature as we know them. 
And, surely, if the nature of his knowledge as an activity of his intelligence, 
the aspirations of his heart, the ethical ideals which he sets before him, the 
moral imperatives which he lays upon himself, and the restless hunger of 
his being for a satisfaction never fully attained in any human life—if these 
things require the belief in human immortality in order to render them 
coherent and intelligible, then surely that belief is justified, and the future 
life proved in a deeper sense than demonstration. 

On this account we seem to be on higher ground when, with Professor 
Miinsterberg, we reason from the nature of man’s true being to the concep¬ 
tion of his immortality, than when, with Professor Hyslop, we seek in the 
sporadic communications of a trance medium some proof that deceased 
persons have not wholly ceased to be. By this remark we do not intend 
to discredit the work of science, but only to claim for philosophy the right 
to investigate the question in her own way. 

Frederick Tracy. 

The University of Toronto. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCHLEIERMACHER ON MODERN 
THEOLOGY 

Two recent publications illustrate the keen interest taken by German 
students of theology in the origin and import of Friedrich Schleiermacher’s 
system of thought. E. R. Meyer 1 traces in minute detail the youthful 

1 Schleiermachers und C. G. Brinkmanns Gang durch die Br Oder genuine. Von 
E. R. Meyer. Leipzig: Friedrich, 1905. viii+288 pages. 
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Schleiermacher’s relations with the Moravian Brethren. In an estimate 
of the famous Glaubenslehre Carl Clemen* analyzes his doctrinal system 
and indicates how far later German theologians follow him. Meyer’s 
book represents an immense amount of labor. He has ferreted out the 
history of Schleiermacher’s family; the correspondence of the members 
of the family with one another and their friends; the accounts given in 
their letters and otherwise by Schleiermacher, Brinkmann, Fries, Garve, 
Hartley, Stahelin, Albertini, and other students in Moravian schools of 
the manner in which those institutions were conducted; the religious life 
that swelled and surged there; their own personal experiences while resi¬ 
dent there, and their views of the manner in which their lives were affected 
thereby. It might be expected that the mass of material put together 
would prove confusing, or at least uninteresting, to a twentieth-century 
reader, but this is far from being the case. There is scarcely a dull page 
in the book. We find in it not only a narrative, such as can be found 
nowhere else in literature, of an extremely fertile period in the life of the 
famous German preacher and theologian, but also a satisfactory exposition 
of the religious beliefs and customs, and of the organizations of that won¬ 
derful band of people known by the name of Moravian Brethren. Under 
Meyer’s guidance we trace the following outline: 

From his earliest childhood Schleiermacher was nurtured in the piety 
of the Brethren of Hermhut. Both his father (a Prussian army chaplain) 
and his mother were Moravians in sentiment, though members of the 
Reformed church, and they committed the education of their children to 
these people. When Friedrich was but a child at Gnadenfrei he became 
an earnest seeker for that experience of supernatural grace which they 
regarded as the essential fact of the Christian life; and later at Niesky, 
where he spent four years in their academy, he earnestly devoted himself 
to their religious ideas and practices, and, passing through the successive 
grades of admission to their society, advanced to full membership. The 
only stumbling block he seemed to meet was their Calvinistic doctrine, 
which, with all their pietism, they regarded as Christian truth. At times 
grave doubts troubled him. Nevertheless he endeavored to suppress these, 
and cheerfully submitted to the strict surveillance which was so marked a 
feature of the government of the school. But when at the age of seventeen 
he passed to their seminary at Barby with the purpose of fitting himself 
for their missionary work, his keen intellect and strong will, stimulated by 
the new surroundings, revolted against the constant iteration of orthodox 

9 Schleiermachers Glaubenslehre in ihrer Bedeutung }iir Vergangenheit und Zukunft . 
Von Carl Clemen. Bonn: Ricker, 1905. x+132 pages. M. 3. 
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formulae and the rigid exclusion of “dangerous” literature. In spite of 
rules, he studied Lessing, Kant, Herder, Goethe. A long inward struggle 
issued in the renunciation of the orthodox system—particularly the deity 
of Christ, vicarious atonement, and everlasting punishment—and the 
ultimate announcement of his change of mind to his astounded and exas¬ 
perated father. Securing permission to study without restriction in Halle 
under the direction of Stubenrauch, his mother’s brother, he left the society 
forever. Here he began a course of omnivorous reading which lasted for 
years, wrestling bravely with those grave problems which chain the attention 
of all thoughtful men, and finally triumphing over his unbelief. For though 
he never re-entered the Moravian society, the vivid religious impressions 
of his youth renewed their sway over his mind, religion became to him 
the question of all questions, and, to use his own words, he found himself 
“a Moravian still, but of a higher order;” for he learned that doctrinal 
forms are only the clothing of the spirit of religion, which ever seeks new 
and more adequate forms of self-expression. 

Meyer does not trace the outcome of all this in Schleiermacher’s later 
career, for it lies beyond the scope of his essay, but he gives us a careful 
analysis of Hermhuterism, which is really the secret of Schleiermacher’s 
power as a preacher and theologian. Hermhuterism is pietism of the 
Franciscan type—individualistic, but communion-forming; semi-monastic 
in organization, but not separatist; a church within the church and a state 
within the state. The essence of its devotion is the worship of Jesus— 
i. e., contemplation of his person, participation in his inner experiences, 
fellowship in his sufferings—and its religious ideal is a communion of 
love with him in his heavenly exaltation. Accordingly the substance of 
this religion is not found in doctrine, ritual, or morality, but in feeling— 
GtfUhl , Genuss —a religion not of the understanding or of the will, but of 
the heart. 

Turning to Clemen’s essay, the reviewer must express a feeling of dis¬ 
appointment. For this work, though exhibiting the author’s keen analyti¬ 
cal skill and wide acquaintance with the ablest German theologians, fails 
to give us a clear view of Schleiermacher’s relations on a broad scale to the 
great theological movements of modem times. The title of the book would 
lead one to expect to find in it a survey of the main lines of theological 
progress since the times of Schleiermacher, and of the general field of theo¬ 
logical investigation and speculation in the present, combined with an 
estimate of the extent to which these great movements of thought have 
received an impulse from him, and at the same time an indication of the 
manner in which his principles relate themselves to present-day problems. 
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We find, instead, a statement of the harmony or disagreement of Schleier¬ 
macher’s views with those of such thinkers as K. J. Nitsch, Twesten, 
Rothe, Schweizer, Martensen, Domer, Biedermann, Lipsius, and A. Ritschl, 
together with the author’s view of the self-consistency of the Glaubenslehre 
and its harmony with truth. We might have hoped also to find some 
reference to English and American thought; for that same Moravian piety 
which glowed in Hermhut, Niesky, and Barby, powerfully affected the 
religious life of the Anglo Saxon world through the great evangelical 
revival of the eighteenth century, which was permeated through and through 
with the Moravian spirit; but the author never looks beyond Germany. 

The author’s examination of Schleiermacher’s system of theology con¬ 
sists, first, of a discussion of his views on questions preliminary to dog¬ 
matics proper, namely, the subject-matter of dogmatics, its problem or 
task; and, second, the main lines of his dogmatics critically examined; 
third, in conclusion, a summary of the results of the investigation. Instead 
of restating Schleiermacher’s views from a new standpoint, Clemen quite 
properly takes his position within the system and follows Schleiermacher’s 
own order of exposition. All that can be done in a brief review is to touch 
on a few of the many questions discussed. 

Dogmatics, as Schleiermacher conceives it, is concerned with religion 
and is pursued in the interests of the church as a religious communion. 
Nothing, therefore, can be reckoned as dogma that does not spring out of 
the religious consciousness, no matter what other basis it may possess, for 
with Schleiermacher religion is in the last analysis a psychological fact. 
Accordingly, his system of theology is intended to be based upon the essence 
of religion in general and of Christianity in particular. This Clemen 
accepts, while he points out that, owing to a prevalent ignorance of the 
history of religion, Schleiermacher’s view of the nature of religion was 
defective. Piety (personal religion) is described as “a determinateness 
of the feeling” Clemen holds that, while Schleiermacher’s view is defens¬ 
ible as against intellectualism and moralism, in this form it is indefensible 
because it overlooks the idea which, though ever so obscure, is always 
involved in feeling. This defective view of religion works to the detriment 
of his whole system, which cannot be made to develop out of a religious 
consciousness which consists in the feeling of absolute dependence. The 
influence of this conception of the relations between religion and dogma 
is manifest in the efforts made by the most eminent theologians of later 
times to arrive at an adequate description of the nature of religion, and 
of Christianity in particular. The Ritschlian school has labored to prune 
Schleiermacher’s system of its defects; for, while they emphasize the 
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points of distinction between his views and theirs, Clemen declares: “There 
is not a single dogmatical idea by which Ritschl is distinguished from his 
nearest predecessors and contemporaries which was not present in Schleier- 
macher’s system at least in germ; yes, even the most important supple¬ 
ment which Herrmann has made to Ritschl’s system is found beforehand 
in Schleiermacher.” 

Clemen proceeds to point out the lack of harmony between Schleier- 
macher’s definition of religion and his conception of Christianity as redemp¬ 
tive, the failure to do justice to historical truth in his interpretation of 
Christianity, and the impossibility of developing a peculiarly Christian 
dogmatic out of the antithesis of sin and grace within the consciousness. 
Yet our author finds so many germinal ideas in Schleiermacher manifesting 
themselves in the speculative systems of succeeding dogmaticians, that he 
quotes with approval the prophetic saying of Gass in 1822: “With Schleier- 
macher’s Glaubenslehre a new epoch in the whole range of theological 
studies will begin;” and the statement of Bernoulli in 1897: “The history 
of Protestant dogmatics in the nineteenth century is the history of Schleier- 
macher’s influence.” 

George Cross. 

McMaster University, 

Toronto, Can. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON CATHOLIC THEOLOGY 

The Roman Catholic religion may be considered as a spiritual force 
moving men upward and onward to Christ; it may be considered as a 
theology, representing the adjustment of divine revelation to the growing 
intellectual needs of mankind; it may be considered as a polity governing 
the world in things spiritual, and organizing the spiritual forces at its 
command for the greater glory of Christ. 

As a theology the Catholic religion presents today its most interesting, 
its most instructive side. 

Since Leo XIII ascended the papal throne, the zeal for things intel¬ 
lectual has grown apace in Catholic circles. The great encyclical “ Aetemi 
Patris” (1879) sought to bring again into vogue the philosophy of the 
Schoolmen, and particularly the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, to the end 
that Catholic scholars might be able to “give reason for the hope that was 
in them.” The intellectualism which is so marked in Thomas was domi¬ 
nant for a time; then there came a decided tendency to return to the 
positions advocated by Scotus and his followers. Leo revived interest in 
sociological science by his letters on “Democracy,” “Labor,” and kindred 
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topics; and this interest, at first intellectual, has produced practical results 
in Italy, Germany, Belgium, and France. Leo opened up the Vatican 
archives to all serious students, and there has resulted a new epoch in 
writing church history in accord with the best scientific methods of the day. 

When over ninety years of age, Leo established the “Biblical Com¬ 
mission,” that Catholic scholarship might keep abreast of the times, and 
satisfy the demands of Catholic students who look to the church for direc¬ 
tion in all that concerns Holy Scripture. The result of this ferment is a 
new theological literature, which endeavors to state the position of the 
ancient faith in the way of modern thought, and gives to Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity the apologetic needed in the world of today. 

The works we have chosen show that constructive and destructive 
forces are at work. 

The method pursued is largely positive, largely historical. The writers 
strive to show how any phase of Christian thought has developed from its 
original elements into the fuller expansion of a theology; they point out 
that such growth is no deviation, but rather the natural outcome of the 
original revelation; they are chary of the use of words that would make 
the original deposit a mere fossil, and Christianity the resultant of the 
addition of “foreign elements,” a sort of geological stratification; they 
contend ever that Catholic doctrine is rather an organic whole, and its 
growth and development the result of the principle of living continuity. 
And this traditio semper viva , they hold, is guided by the Spirit of truth 
promised to the church, and abiding with it forever. This view of doctrinal 
development certainly puts Catholic scholars in a position to defend Chris¬ 
tianity in the face of a century that explains all things by a theory of organic 
evolution. In some instances we see the influence of a destructive spirit, 
and there are a few cases in which men have allowed a critical and nega¬ 
tive spirit to undermine their faith. This latter phase is represented by 
such men as Marcel Hubert. In his work VEvolution de la joi catholique , x 
he follows what he calls the mithode positive . He endeavors to trace the 
growth of Catholic faith from the religious sentiment bom in man, to its 
transformation into a theology. He states that the Old Testament hardly 
possesses a theology in the full sense of that word, but only a theology 
en images , en mythes (p. 15). He finds a more developed theology in 
Paul and in the gospels, particularly in John’s gospel, where the tendency 
to express the sentiments of early Christianity by images and ideas has 
become more and more intense. But in the main body of his work he 

1 V(volution de la foi catholique . Par Marcel Hubert Pans: Alcan, 1905. 
257 pages. Fr. 5. 
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professes to describe chiefly the attitude of the Catholic church on the ques¬ 
tion of the relationship between faith and reason. He traces the doctrine 
from the earlier Fathers through the Schoolmen, even to the time since 
the Vatican Council. He concludes that, though the Catholic faith has 
been an interesting phase in the evolution of the human conscience, still 
its day has passed; and he predicts that the present apologetic, put for¬ 
ward by Brunetfere, Loisy, and others, is destined to serve merely as a 
transition to a purer religion—a tort of socialism which will interest, not 
as an economical theory, but as an evolution of a new mental point of view— 
evolution (Tunc nouveUe “mentalite” (pp. 209, 210). 

Throughout the works of the constructive party one is struck by the 
scholar-like modesty with which conclusions are put forward but at the 
same time by that sense of security that is ever present when the human 
mind feels a greater power back of its attempts at truth. 

The attitude of the new apologetic toward some questions is particu¬ 
larly enlightening. We choose for illustration: (1) the much-mooted 
question of the power of the human mind to reach a knowledge of God and 
things divine; (2) the problem of the development of doctrine; (3) the 
problem of the actual development of theology in the New Testament; 
(4) the attitude of the new apologetic to modem Scripture controversies, 
especially to the question of “ inspiration.” 

Marcel Hubert seems to think that the Catholic church is bound by 
the Vatican Council to an impossible intellectualism, which must even¬ 
tually be its undoing. He recalls the decree in which the council, asserting 
a rational basis for our belief in God, states that human reason can with 
certainty reach a knowledge of God’s existence (p. 163). He sees in the 
new apologetic of Brunetfere, Blondel, and Loisy a return to the doctrine 
of the Traditionalists or Fideists. He describes Catholic dogma as in the 
grasp of a vise, philosophic thought on one side and historical criticism on 
the other; and, with a dogmatism proper to such men, he prophesies the 
final destruction of the Catholic religion—“qu’il y soit bris£, c’est incon¬ 
testable” (p. 164). 

Among Catholic schools in times past there was one which, denying 
reason its sovereign rights, met with condemnation. It was at this school, 
represented by such men as Bautain and Lamennais, that the council 
aimed its decision. True, Pascal, Bossuet, and Newman, following the 
path of earlier writers, have been accused of refusing to accept the finality 
of the ordinary metaphysical demonstrations for the existence of God; 
but it is not possible to show that they run foul of the Council of the Vati¬ 
can, and equally impossible is it to reach such a conclusion in the case of 
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Brunetifere or Loisy. True, the council has defined in the second chapter 
of De Revelatione that “the church holds and teaches that God, the begin¬ 
ning and end of all things, may be known with certainty by the natural 
light of human reason, by means of created things;” and one recognizes 
that such a position is not only good philosophy, but is also the evident 
doctrine of Paul in the first chapter of his epistle to the Romans: “For 
the invisible things of him, from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, his eternal power also and 
divinity.” Nor does M. Hubert refuse to recognize at least the theoretic 
value of this teaching: 

Let us recognize, first of all, that from the theoretical point of view this 
teaching of the church is unassailable. If reason proves that God exists and can 
speak to us, and if the facts show that he has really spoken to us, the duty of 
believing is indisputable (p. 164). 

But he immediately adds: 

But are the philosophic proofs of the existence of God so established, and 
are we sure of the authenticity of the gospel documents containing the miracles 
which attest this revelation ? We know that it is not so. The latest works of 
Abb6 Loisy have given us the results of a conscientious and loyal criticism. 
Jesus was conceived of a virgin and was raised from the dead, not historically 
or physically, but “for faith.” As to the idea of God, Loisy who, fearing lest 
he should be accused of being influenced in his criticism, as was Renan, by 
philosophical theories (e. g., a priori denial of the supernatural), has always 
avowed a dislike for metaphysics, nevertheless cannot refrain from declaring: 
“The advance of science presents the problem of God in new aspects” (p. 164). 

He attempts to read into the council what is not there. The council pur¬ 
posely omitted the word demonstrari from its decree, and inserted cognosci; 
and with Catholics the term “reason” includes conscience and moral sen¬ 
timent as well as understanding, nor are they bound to believe that the 
philosophical demonstrations, so called, necessarily hold every intellect. 
They believe, after the fashion of Paul, that in some way from the works 
of God man may have a certain conviction of God’s existence. Pascal’s 
position is therefore not condemned; for, though there is much doubt 
concerning some passages found in his writings, still Pascal was a firm 
believer in the power of man to reach God through nature, though in nature 
he included man’s power to know and man’s power to feel. 3 Nor is 

* La vraie religion scion Pascal. Par Sully Prudhomme. Paris: Alcan, 1905. 
439 pages. Fr. 7.50. In this work the author with rare judgment arranges methodi¬ 
cally the sayings of Pascal on matters religious, and defends him from the charge of 
skepticism brought against him. 
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Newman read out of the church, though he, too, may have doubted the 
convincing power of the ordinary arguments, and appealed to the argu¬ 
ment from conscience; though he may have asserted that the ordinary 
demonstrations, good in themselves, do not appeal to the intellect of our 
day. This doctrine is not new in the church. True, our apologetic has 
been made largely on the lines laid down by the Thomists, but from the 
days of scholastic supremacy the followers of Scotus curtailed the province 
of reason, and maintained a sort of supremacy of moral feeling over the 
intellect in the acquisition of religious truth.* And it is with the apolo¬ 
getic of Duns Scotus and Cardinal Newman that the Catholic writer today 
meets the agnostic position set down by the author of the Evolution de la 
Joi catholique , and brings the good old doctrine of “immanence” to the 
help of intellectualism in his campaign against unbelief. 

M. Hubert in the above-cited passage finds fault, too, because Catholic 
apologists declare that faith in Jesus Christ, faith in his resurrection, 
results not from philosophy or history alone (p. 164). The council does 
decree: 

In order that our faith might be in harmony with reason, God willed that to 
the interior help of the Holy Spirit there should be joined exterior proofs of his 
revelation. Thus, while the assent of faith is by no means a blind action of the 
mind, still no man can assent to the gospel (much less to individual truths) with¬ 
out the illumination and inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

History, philosophy, and the spirit of faith, the moral temper expressed in 
the question, “What must I do to be saved ?” all combine to produce our 
acceptance of Christ. 

That in Catholic theology there has been growth and development needs 
no proof. To formulate a theory of development is not so easy, and in 
the Catholic church it seems to have special difficulties. All are agreed 
that revelation submitted to the ordinary processes of the human mind 
must expand; and this particularly because revelation was given “at 
sundry times and in divers manners,” and was not proclaimed after the 
logical order of a religious system; and also because much has been 
revealed, not explicitly, not clearly, but in an implied fashion and dimly. 
All, too, are agreed that the church in her formulae must use a human 
language, while speaking of truths that are beyond man’s ken. These 
formulae are ever inadequate, and will sometimes appear inaccurate, if 
pressed too closely. Will not the human mind pondering over these 
truths gradually reach clearer understanding of divine revelation, especially 
ais the great purposes of God unfold through the ages; and will not this 

s New York Review , Vol. I, No. 1, “Scotus Redivivus.” 
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dearer understanding produce a dearer human expression of revealed 
truth ? Some law, therefore, of development must be admitted. 

In present Catholic theology there is a certain wise timidity in accepting 
a fixed theory of doctrinal evolution. The hesitation displeases many 
non-catholic writers, and our attempts to formulate theories are also 
severely criticised (Hubert, p. 168). In the presence of a question so 
delicate, one may commend modesty and reserve, and, before all the facts 
are obtained, one may praise those who hesitate to form a synthesis. 
Tixeront, 4 in a note at p. 7, writes concerning this subject as follows: 

As I am not writing a treatise on theology, I will not here set forth the theory 
of the development of dogma and the manner in which either Catholics or 
Protestants understand it. A few remarks will serve our purpose. The history of 
dogma assumes that these dogmas have passed through certain changes and that 
they have been subjected to certain developments or transformations. For only 
living and changing things have a history. The existence of these changes cannot 
even be questioned. We need only to open our eyes to see them. The important 
point is to determine upon the character and results of these vicissitudes, to notice 
their limits, their causes, and laws; in a word, to state in what measure the sub¬ 
stance of dogma is affected by this evolution. The subject can be treated theo¬ 
retically from the a priori standpoint, building upon the teaching of the church 
the inherent immutability of dogma; or it can be treated a posteriori , by the 
historical method, collecting the results that a close study of the facts reveals. 
This latter method is naturally the only one which the historian can follow. 
Protestant authors and rationalists assert that historical study has led them to 
the conclusion that the primitive deposit of Christian revelation has not only 
been scientifically expounded and developed in subsequent dogma, but has been 
very substantially altered and modified. As an example of this view see Har- 
nack’s statement. 5 Quite different, as is well known, are the conclusions reached 
by Newman, while he was still an Anglican, on the basis of like historical investi¬ 
gations, and set forth by him in his well-known essay, mentioned above. Catho¬ 
lics have, as a body, accepted these views. But, I will add, the theory of the 
development of dogma, although much studied in our day, is far from being 
satisfactorily worked out. Scholars are generally too much given to vague 
formulae, simple inexact analogies (the child who becomes a man, the seedling 
that becomes a tree). The question to which we must give a technical and 
satisfying reply is this: Under what circumstances is an idea or a doctrine, related 
to another idea or another doctrine, only a simple development, and under what 
circumstances is it an alteration or a real transformation? For exanlple, can 
the idea of the church be considered as a simple development of the eschatological 

4 Histoire des dogmes: I, La thiologie antinidenne. Par J. Tixeront Paris: 
Lecoffre, 1905. 475 pages. Fr. 3.50. 

5 Prices de r histoire de dogmas , Introduction, p. x. 
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idea of the kingdom of God, or is it rather something quite different? The 
analogy of the oak which grows from the acorn shows how doctrines can differ 
in appearance while in reality proceeding one from the other. To this problem 
not enough attention has been given by certain writers who manifest too narrow 
a conception of the progress of dogma. 

There is a feeling that the old concept of doctrinal development was 
too narrow, too restricted; that a larger development must be admitted 
to meet the facts which history ever brings before us. How this theory 
will be formulated remains to be seen. The subject is receiving much 
attention, and pennanent results may be expected ere long. 

Perhaps the condition of Catholic thought concerning doctrinal develop¬ 
ment may be best illustrated by the teachings of Catholic writers anent a 
gradual development even in the New Testament. Father Tixeront is 
very interesting from this standpoint. He lays down the principle that 
the Holy Spirit guided the apostles in their teaching, and that the office 
of the apostles was to complete and to bring into a harmonious whole the 
doctrine of the Master. He distinguishes five different stages in the 
development of Christ’s teaching in the New Testament: (i) the words 
that came from Christ’s own lips; (2) the apostolic teaching prior to Paul; 
(3) Paul’s teaching; (4) the teaching of the apostles after Paul; (5) the 
teaching of the gospel of John (p. 63). In the synoptists Christ’s words 
hardly go beyond the bounds of Jewish thought. True, the horizon is 
ever enlarged, the spirit is loftier, the concepts are more spiritual, but not 
so as to make his words unintelligible to a Jewish audience (p. 113). Paul 
accommodates his thought to the Greeks and the Hellenizing Hebrews, 
while John, setting aside the particularism of the Jew, proclaims the uni¬ 
versality of the religion of Christ, and the Messiah of the Jews is proclaimed 
in clearest terms the “Word made flesh,” true God of true God, who gives 
light and life to men. He writes: 

It is in the gospels that we have access to the personal teaching of Jesus 
Christ The synoptics give us the accepted form in a redaction which unquestion¬ 
ably reproduces most closely the original teaching. The fourth gospel has per¬ 
haps preserved certain more profound expositions of the Master’s teachings, but, 
on any hypothesis, has given us transformation rather than a literal reproduction 
of them (p. 63). 

And the great question that underlies such doctrine he puts tentatively as 
follows (p. 63, n. I): 

These two sources, however, can and must be used, if we wish to arrive at 
an exact and complete interpretation of them. Two questions present them¬ 
selves here which I cannot discuss, but on which, practically, I must take sides. 
First, can the discourses represented by the fourth gospel to be the discourses of 
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Jesus Christ, be considered as representing accurately his preaching, and, con¬ 
sequently, can they be used in expounding the teachings of the Master P 6 

Second, although recognizing in general the faithful reproduction of Christ’s 
teachings in the synoptics, may we not recognize here some departure distin¬ 
guishing what was really spoken by the Savior in person from a later develop¬ 
ment of Christian thought attributed to him before the final redaction of the 
gospels? But suppose that it were possible and legitimate (this we cannot 
absolutely deny), we could not undertake it here, and, on the whole, for our pur¬ 
pose, it would not lead to any important result, since it is generally admitted that 
the doctrine transmitted by the synoptics is, save perhaps in a few particulars, the 
original doctrine of Jesus. 7 

This speaks for itself, and is an illustration of the doctrine given above. 
John is but a faithful and consistent evolution of the thought of Christ as 
found in the synoptists. 

Since the establishment of the Biblical Commission, there has been 
great activity in Scripture work among Catholics. In all the leading 
reviews, in books, in pamphlets, all sorts and kinds of questions are being 
mooted, and none more than the question of the nature of inspiration and 
its effects. The wisest think the time not ripe for definite decision, but 
all recognize that the question of inspiration is the burning question of the 
hour. The Jesuit Hummelauer has given us a very notable contribution 
on the subject; 8 and Father LaGrange, in his Mithode historique ,« treats 
the subject with the learning of a critic, and the acumen of a scholar 
trained in the order that gave to the church Thomas Aquinas. The 
formula, “God is the author of Scripture,” comes to the church from 
the earliest ages, and is consecrated by the Councils of Florence and Trent. 
But because many are the ways of conceiving divine authorship, this 
decision leaves much to be inferred, much to be determined by direct 
observation. Father LaGrange is anxious to point out that the a priori 
method of inference must have its place; but the application of the a 
priori principle must ever be modified by direct observation of facts of the 

6 See, as an example of the affirmative answer: J. Bovon, Thtologie du Nouveau 
Testament , I, ad ed., pp. 162 ff.; F. Godet, Commentaire sur P&vangile de saint Jean , 
I, 4th ed. (Neuchatel, 1902), pp. 138 ff.; Batiffol, Six legons sur les evangiles (Paris, 
1897), pp. 125 ff. Stevens, The Theology of the New Testament , p. 176. 

7 See B. Weiss, Lehrhuch det biblischen Theologte , §} 10, 11; Lagrange, Revue 
hiblique , 1903, pp. 299, 300; Rose, Etudes sur les &uangiles f ad ed. (Paris, 1902), 
p. 63, n. 1. 

8 Exegetisches sur Inspirationsfrage, mit besonderer RUcksicht auf das Alte Testa¬ 
ment. Von Franz von Hummelauer. St. Louis, Mo.: Herder, 1904. 

9 La mithode historique. Par Marie-Joseph LaGrange. Paris: Lecoffre, 1904. 
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Sacred Writings, and these facts are so many that within the past few 
years the whole question may be said to have entered upon an entirely 
new phase, and in the new phase scientific investigation holds a much 
larger place than it did in the elder day when the a priori method domi¬ 
nated the situation. Thus, while Father LaGrange, in describing the 
nature and influence of inspiration would proceed chiefly by way of logical 
inference from the data of revelation and the principles of psychology, 
still he adds: “It is proper that greater reserve be maintained in applying 
this mental process to the divine historical fact itself.” We know so little 
of God’s ways that 

when it is a question of affirming what may or may not be the object of divine 
inspiration, or to whom it was proper that the gift should be imparted (though 
we may not lose sight of the exigencies of reason), we should be cautious in con¬ 
cluding by way of inference as to what is or is not fitting. 

Facts must outweigh our preconceived ideas concerning the fitness of 
things, and, in working out these principles, he insists that an inspired 
book may be anonymous, nay pseudonymous, and it may be the work of 
several authors. The more delicate subject of biblical inerrancy is also 
touched upon. He speaks thus of the purpose of inspiration: 

The purpose of inspiration is not essentially to give immediate information, 
but to preserve with a divine authority what we ought to know, to show clearly 
that the teaching contained in the Bible, although sometimes given directly and 
clearly, is often also a resultant which is exceedingly difficult to understand cor¬ 
rectly; and it is for this reason that the interpretation of the Bible has been 
intrusted to the church alone (p. 92). 

With this principal clearly stated he asks the question: 

Was all the history that God willed to preserve, then, free from imperfections 
in respect to religious truth ? Even if the principles are established, the appli¬ 
cation of them is a very delicate matter. Whatever the sacred writers teach, 
God teaches, and consequently it is true. But what is it that the sacred writers 
teach ? What do they categorically affirm ? But it has long been admitted that 
the Bible is not a collection of theses or categorical affirmations. It belongs to that 
type of literature in which nothing is absolutely affirmed as to the reality of the 
facts. These facts serve solely as a basis for a moral lesson, as in the case of a 
parable. Now, inspiration does not change the characteristics of literary types. 
Each one must be interpreted according to its peculiar rules. It is evident that 
in the Bible this teaching is not in the form of revealed propositions entirely com¬ 
plete and isolated in their splendor. It is a mixture of narratives, discussions, 
poetic effusions, anecdotes, prayers, and metaphors (p. 93). 

Also in the Revue biblique for April he touches another phase of the 
subject when he says that there are many things in the Bible which are 
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related, without being affirmed as articles of belief, and he alludes to what 
he terms “profane things.” These he is perfectly ready to accept, if there 
are reasons for such acceptance; but no one can compel acceptance of 
truths of the profane order, because there is nothing to prove that such 
things are imposed upon us as articles of belief, for the simple reason that, 
being of the profane order, they cannot of themselves be objects of faith. 

These few extracts, culled here and there from works that are current in 
Roman Catholic circles, will perhaps be indicative of the trend of the new 
apologetic. The novelty does not seem to frighten the intelligent among 
Catholics. They seemingly desire to embrace the truth, in whatever form 
it comes, mindful ever that truth is one, and that erroneous positions must 
soon be detected; mindful, too, that, while it is human to err, there is in 
the church an abiding spirit of truth which is ever leading men into the 
fuller light, even though the modes of thought determining men’s con¬ 
victions are different today from what they have been in ages that are gone. 

Edward J. Hanna. 

St. Bernard’s College, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

In this treatise 10 on the eucharist we are moving in the atmosphere of 
the ancient Catholic church, as it adapted Christian teaching to the ways 
of thought and expression in the Graeco-Roman world. No effort is made 
to interpret or to readjust the eucharistic language to modem conditions, 
no effort to explain what is assumed to be an ineffable mystery. The 
author travels over the whole field of discussion from Paul down to the 
moment in the Latin church, when, in the ninth century, strict “realism” 
first asserted without qualification that the bread of the eucharist was 
changed by a miracle into that body of Christ which was bom of Mary. 
This becomes the standard by which M. Batiffol passes judgment on every 
antecedent utterance and finds that all alike, though in different degrees 
and with varying approximations, fall short of the highest truth. 

But M. Batiffol does not fail to notice modem speculation. In his 
chapter entitled “Critique de theories r&entes” he gives the theories 
of Hoffmann, Spitta, Weizs&cker, Jiilicher, and Holtzmann; but he states 
them for the purpose of refutation only. He discerns in the view of Weiz- 
s&cker, which has been more fully developed by Jiilicher, “une inter¬ 
pretation subtile et s£duisante,” but he does justice to it in his statement: 

10 Etudes (Thistoire et de thtologie positive. Deuxftme s&ie: L’eucharistie, la 
presence r6elle, et la transsubstantiation. Par Pierre Batiffol. Paris: Lecoffre, 
1905. 388 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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Weizs&cker first suggested the word “parable,” and characterized the words 
spoken over the bread and the wine as a parable to which Christ has not given 
the key. Julicher admits that this parable was by no means an enigma to the 
disciples. There was no deep and premeditated design in the words of Christ. 
A simple association of ideas led him to compare the bread to his body, and the 
wine to his blood. There is no more significance in this simile than in the case 
where Christ (John 15:1 f.) calls himself the vine and his Father the husband¬ 
man. But here it has a more pathetic meaning. In the hour when everything 
points to his approaching death, and when Christ’s spirit is itself sad even to 
death, Christ takes occasion, in breaking the bread and blessing the wine, to 
teach his disciples that his death is to be for them a source of blessing. Christ 
solaces his own heart; and not for his disciples only, but for himself, he finds a 
word to indicate how a man can meet the ruin of all his plans and of all his hopes. 

Upon this statement M. Batiffol comments: “This is a beautiful con¬ 
ception, but it is the creation of Julicher.” 

But within his chosen field of inquiry, with its inevitable limitations, 
M. Batiffol moves with the air of supreme mastery of the situation. His 
discussion is learned and scholarly, omitting no utterance of any impor¬ 
tance, and above all absolutely fair and impartial. His work, therefore, 
has great value in the department of doctrine-history. The passages 
about which Roman Catholics and Protestants have disputed since the 
Reformation come up for a rehearing by a judge who has honesty of pur¬ 
pose, as well as abundant knowledge and clear insight. Everywhere he 
shows downright unwillingness to twist language or distort expression in 
the interest of some prejudged conclusion. He admits that Cyril of Jeru¬ 
salem comes near to the true doctrine of “conversion of substance,” but 
he refuses his assent to Loofs’s opinion that Cyril practically asserted 
transubstantiation in the comparison of the water changed to wine. Cyril, 
the patriarch of Alexandria, approximated the true view, but he was under 
the influence of the controversy about the “two natures” and saw only 
the fusion of the bread with the body of Christ. On the other hand, Pope 
Gelasius fell short of the full truth, misled by the monophysite controversy 
into adopting a false analogy, when he interpreted the eucharist in harmony 
with the Chalcedonian formula. The early Alexandrian writers, Clement 
and Origen, failed because they sought allegorical interpretation of the 
mystery. In treating the African writers, he remarks of Tertullian: 
“ Aucune subtility d’ex6g6se ne permettra de dire que Tertullien a reconnu 
dans Feucharistie la \ 6 rit 6 du corps du Christ.” Among Latin writers, 
Ambrose alone came so near the truth that he may be said to have con¬ 
tributed the direct line of thought which the doctrine of transubstantiation 
followed. Augustine was a symbolist, maintaining the praesentia spiri- 
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tualis, and by his great influence in the West retarding the progress toward 
the truth. Ratramnus did little more than reaffirm the teaching of Augus¬ 
tine, and the same is true of Berengar at a later time. 

Out of all the writers of the first eight centuries, M. Batiffol approves 
only two, as leading in the right direction—Gregory of Nyssa and Ambrose. 
“Among the Romans the authority of Augustine until the ninth century 
sanctioned a language which made an abstraction of the subject, allowed 
long periods of uncertainty, and gave rise to bitter controversies, which, 
even outside Catholicism, still exist.” 

It might almost seem as if M. Batiffol admitted that in the long con¬ 
troversy Protestant scholars who have affirmed that the doctrine of “con¬ 
version of substance” was not taught in the ancient Catholic church have 
been nearer the truth than Roman Catholic scholars who have found 
transubstantiation in the language of Justin, of Irenaeus, and most of the 
writers who followed them, even yielding with difficulty the allegorical 
Alexandrians. But, on the other hand, M. Batiffol finds what he calls 
“realism” in every church father of any prominence; or, in other words, 
that even if they take the symbolical or figurative view of the sacrament, 
yet they all agree that some objective gift is imparted, which is tied to the 
bread and the wine, as by some organic law. Here M. Batiffol falls back 
upon the theory of Dr. Hamack, and applies it vigorously, that the ancient 
writers did not use the word “symbol” in the modern sense, distinguishing 
between the symbol and that which it signified; but the symbol was in 
some manner that which it symbolized. Hence M. Batiffol applies the 
term “realistic” to the earlier teaching about the eucharist, as opposed to 
“spiritual,” which is subjective and unreal. Realism becomes the first 
stage in the development of transubstantiation. 

It is at this point that the issue must be taken. M. Batiffol discredits 
the erudition of Luther, who had maintained that transubstantiation was 
based on the false philosophy of Aristotle. Luther, it is true, was mistaken 
in affirming that the Latin doctrine was first taught by Aquinas. But 
that it is based upon Aristotelian premises may yet be true. According 
to the Platonic teaching—and under its influence were nearly all the writers 
of the ancient church—that which is spiritual is most real. “Realism,” 
as the word is used by M. Batiffol, is a misnomer, part of our Aristotelian 
heritage of the Middle Ages, which makes the spiritual to be unreal, and 
that which is physical or quasi-corporal to be alone the real. The spiritual 
presence of Christ is the most real presence. 

A. V. G. Allen. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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Mr. Mott’s lectures 1 were delivered, in advance of publication, before 
the students of several divinity schools. Mr. Mott employs “missions” in 
its ordinary sense, to describe that evangelization of non-Christian nations, 
which the bishops of the Lambeth Conference declared to be the “primary 
work of the church, the work for which the church was commissioned by 
our Lord.” Taking for granted the acceptance by his hearers of this 
proposition, he spends little time in urging the duty of missions; but, 
after an introductory chapter upon “The Non-Christian World at the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century and its Message to the Churches of 
Christendom,” proceeds to a very practical discussion of the pastor as an 
educational force, a financial force, a recruiting force, and a spiritual force 
in the world’s evangelization. In an appendix a useful bibliography for 
the minister’s library is furnished. It is gratifiying to find attention called 
in the opening chapter to the marked movement in the direction of unity 
and co-operation among the Christian forces on mission fields. Not that 
Mr. Mott is the first to ask the churches at home to consider this impor¬ 
tant fact; it is taken into account in every recent serious discussion of 
missionary questions; but to the ears of many true friends of missions it 
is still a new and strange thing that Christian men in China or India are 
quite indifferent to the particular doctrinal statements or ecclesiastical 
politics upon which denominations divide in England and America. Until 
they have become more familiar with this astonishing fact, however, they 
are not prepared to deal intelligently with the really urgent problems of 
the twentieth-century missionary endeavor. It is more than a question of 
interdenominational co-unity in mission fields. These concessions are 
now quite generally made, if at times in a somewhat grudging spirit. Mr. 
Mott has larger matters in mind. He shows the unmistakable tendency 
toward practical unity among the organized forces of Protestant Chris¬ 
tianity, fostered by the activities of the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion and similar organizations, by Bible and Christian Literature Societies, 
and, we may add, in one great mission field, by the China Inland Mission, 
which makes its appeal to all denominations, and depends upon none. 
Again and again great mission conferences abroad have borne testimony 
to a conviction that not the co-operation of one Christian body with another, 
but corporate unity of Christian forces is essential to the most successful 
evangelization. “Without doubt,” says Mr. Mott, “the church in non- 
1 The Pastor and Modern Missions: A Plea for Leadership in World Evangeliza¬ 
tion. By John R. Mott. New York: Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, 1904. 247 pages. $1. 
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Christian lands has important lessons to teach the church in Christian 
countries, both in the theory and in the practice of Christian unity and 
co-operation.” The body of the book is occupied with the discussion of 
the practical methods by which the activities of the church in world- 
evangelization may best be promoted and directed. To one who has not 
learned by experience how serious are the everyday matters with which 
Mr. Mott deals, this discussion may seem superfluously minute and even 
trivial. But it is not so. His plain and practical advice is well considered, 
pertinent, helpful. 

A second series of “Student Lectures on Missions” is offered in Mr. 
Shedd’s Islam and the Oriental Churches , a dealing with the “neglected and 
misunderstood Muhammadan missionary problem” as exhibited in the 
historical relations of the two faiths in the limited field of the Nestorian and 
Jacobite churches. This field is selected with a purpose. “It exhibits 
Islam in the region where it developed, where it was dominant, and most 
free to work out it; own destiny. It presents both religions where political 
rivalries have been least prominent and where missionary activity has been 
most marked” (p. 9). Four of the six chapters are occupied with a his¬ 
torical survey of the reciprocal relations between Islam and Christianity, the 
condition of the Christian churches under Muslim rule, the Muslim propa¬ 
ganda in western Asia, and the final ruin of the eastern churches. But Mr. 
Shedd is writing this history with an end in view, and he keeps steadily 
before his reader its bearing upon the particular missionary problem which 
Islam today presents. It will never serve as a stepping-stone to Christian¬ 
ity, while between the two religions is interposed the barrier of the 
“unchanging and unchangeable Quran.” In this irreconcilable conflict 
Christianity is today paying the penalty of its neglect for six hundred years 
to carry the gospel into Arabia. But if Christianity lost its opportunity 
in Arabia and failed to hold its conquests in central Asia, it is not now 
waging a losing battle. Protestant missions, in co-operation with the 
oriental churches, are calling them back to their historic task and service. 
Islam, on the other hand, is plainly unequal to the large demands which 
modem thought and civilization are making upon it. The Bab move¬ 
ment in Persia and that of the so-called Mutazilites of India are not so 
much reforms as revolutions, forecasting unconsciously the downfall of the 
system they profess to uphold—a system which is doomed when it can no 

* Islam and the Oriental Churches: Their Historical Relations. [Student’s 
Lectures in Missions, Princeton Theological Seminary, 1902-3.] By William Ambrose 
Shedd. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 
I9°4- 253 pages. 
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longer “hold and inspire high and noble minds.” The contrast between 
Christianity and Islam, as Mr. Shedd finely puts it, is the contrast between 
Christ and Muhammad. Thus the ideals are disclosed to which the 
religions are tending, and to compare the ideals is to give a renewed assur¬ 
ance of the ultimate triumph. There is much in Mr. Shedd’s book, 
incidental to its great theme, that is pertinent to every missionary under¬ 
taking, such as his illustration of the importance of bringing our arguments 
against other religions into strict conformity to the facts, and of allowing 
to them every concession that truth and generosity require (p. 136); his 
insistence that “ Christianity, in order to be a permanent and effective force, 
must lay hold of the nation, and be itself so organized in its outward form 
and in its intellectual character as to become an integral part of the life of 
the nation” (p. 186). This is a discovery of the modem missionary, and 
it proclaims the new day of new mission methods and aims. 

New Forces in Old China* well describes a miscellany of papers, made 
up of lectures delivered on the Student Lectureship Foundation of Prince¬ 
ton Theological Seminary, together with articles contributed to various 
magazines. This material is distributed into five parts: “Old China 
and its People,” “The Commercial Force and the Economic Revolution,” 
“The Political Force and the National Protest,” “The Missionary Force 
and the Chinese Church,” “The Future of China and Our Relations to 
It.” It will be seen that something is said on nearly every important 
question raised today, regarding the political, commercial, and religious 
condition of China. The most obvious omission is that of the vital matter 
of education, but with the help of the index even this defect may be in a 
measure supplied. Events move so rapidly of late in the Far East that 
the chapters on the political situation have already received revision. 
With the questions at issue between the missionary and his critics Dr. 
Brown deals at length in discussion of “Missionaries and Native Law 
Suits,” “Missionaries and Their Own Governments,” “The Responsi¬ 
bility of Missionaries.” His conclusions appear to be candid and fair, 
quite unbiased by prejudice. As regards the matter of missionary inter¬ 
ference in lawsuits, for example, he cites the result of an investigation made 
by the president of the Shantung Protestant University, from which it 
appears that out of one hundred and forty-six concrete cases, interference 
was positively mischievous in sixty-seven, and of doubtful value in twenty- 
six. On the still more difficult question of the relation of the missionary 
to the consular and diplomatic representatives of his own government, Dr. 

3 New Forces in Old China, By Arthur Judson Brown. Chicago: Revell. 382 
pages. $1.50. 
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Brown holds—as against those who contend, to quote Dr. Henry M. Field, 
that “to get behind diplomatic guaranties in order to evangelize the nations 
is to mistake the sword for the Spirit, to rely on the arm of flesh, and put 
aside the help of the Almighty ”—that it is “ neither necessary nor expedient 
for the individual missionary to renounce his claims to the protection of 
home citizenship.” But the enterprise, after all, is an unworldly one, and 
the missionary who is true to his calling will not hesitate to take risks. A 
specially interesting chapter is that which treats of the Chinese Christians, 
and the testimony to the genuineness of their faith offered by the fortitude 
with which they faced the awful trials accompanying the Boxer uprising. 
The closing chapter, entitled “The Paramount Duty of Christendom,” is 
an eloquent appeal for the reinforcement of the endeavor to Christianize 
China. “The West has something more to offer China than a civilization. 
As a matter of fact, the best people of the West are not trying to give China 
a civilization at all, but a gospel. With whatever is good in Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion they have no wish to interfere.” 

All who have read Mr. Clement’s admirable Handbook of Modem 
Japan , published a year or two ago, will welcome this companion volume, 
Christianity in Modem JapanA It is equally clear, compact, and well 
arranged, and would serve excellently, as indeed its author desires that it 
may, as a textbook for mission classes. It is furnished with a map, photo¬ 
graphic illustrations, and a brief but serviceable bibliography. One 
realizes anew how short is the history of the Christianity now existing in 
Japan, when one reads that the first Protestant missionaries to land in 
Japan, representatives of the American Episcopal church, are still living. 
But that short history has had its period of popularity, of reaction, and 
now of revival marked by great Christian reform and educational move¬ 
ments, and in particular by a recent wide-reaching evangelistic campaign 
in which the initiative was taken by the Japanese Christians. The signs 
multiply that the Christian churches in Japan will at no distant day become 
the Christian church of Japan, and that the particular forms of denomina- 
tionalism introduced from the West will vanish. One wonders, as he 
glances at Mr. Clement’s chapter headings, “Baptists in Japan,” “Con- 
gregationalists in Japan,” “Methodists in Japan,” what designations will 
take the place of these in a history of Christianity in Japan written twenty- 
five years hence! Not the least interesting material of the book is an 
article in the appendix entitled “Christianity versus Heathenism in Japan,” 
in which a striking parallel is drawn between conditions in the Roman 

4 Christianity in Modem Japan. By Ernest W. Clement. With Map and 
Illustrations. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1905. 205 pages. $1. 
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Empire when Christianity began to spread through its provinces, as 
described in Uhlhom’s Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism , and the 
religious condition of Japan today. Mr. Clement’s conclusion is that 
Christianity is rapidly taking possession of Japan, and that the expectation 
is reasonable that within this twentieth century Japan will become prac¬ 
tically a Christian nation. 

Quite another opinion as to this matter is held by Dr. Nitobd in Bush¬ 
ido: The Soul of Japan* With some irritation he repudiates the claim 
that the Christian missionaries contributed an appreciable quota to the 
making of New Japan. “I would fain render honor,” he says, “to whom ' 
honor is due; but this honor can as yet hardly be accorded to the good 
missionary. More fitting it will be to their profession to stick to the 
scriptural injunction of preferring one another in honor than to advance a 
claim in which they have no proofs to back them.” As to proofs “the good 
missionaries” might have something to say. But let Dr. NitoW’s denial 
stand. If not Christianity, what then? “Bushido, the maker and prod¬ 
uct of Old Japan, is still the guiding principle of the transition and will 
prove the formative force of the new era” (p. 172). It is easier to say 
what Bushido, literally “Military Knight Ways” or “Precepts of Knight¬ 
hood,” is not, than what it is. It is not a religion, though Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Shintoism have all contributed to it. It is not a written 
code of laws with outward sanctions of any sort. It is not a system of 
ethics. At the most, it is a few maxims, handed down from mouth to 
mouth, concerning the warrior virtues, such as justice, courage, benevol¬ 
ence, veracity, courtesy, honor, loyalty, self-control. Upon this ancient 
faith of the gentleman and the soldier Dr. Nitobd comments in a singularly 
suggestive and winning little book. Its influence upon Japan in the past 
has been incomputable. Bushido is rightly called the “soul” of Japan. 
And it survives still in the courtesy for which Japan is proverbial, in the 
loyalty and fortitude which conquered in the recent Russian war, and in 
the magnanimity which made possible the peace which closed that strife. 
But plainly there is no place for Bushido in an era of democracy and peace. 
“Alas for knightly virtues! Alas for samurai pride! Morality ushered 
into the world with the sound of bugles and drums is destined to fade away 
as the captains and the kings depart.” “I said the other day to a lieu¬ 
tenant on a man-of-war,” to quote from a missionary periodical: “‘There 
are some people who think a country like yours can do without Christianity, 

5 Bushido: The Soul of Japan: An Exposition of Japanese Thought . By Inazo 
Nitob£. With an Introduction by William Elliot Griffis. Tenth revised and enlarged 
edition. New York and London: Putnam, 1905. xxv + 203 pages. 
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that Bushido almost takes its place. What do you think ?’ He answered 
emphatically: ‘Taranai,’ ‘not enough.’” This Dr. Nitob6 admits. 
Bushido has done its work for Japan. Christianity is the only ethical 
system powerful enough to cope with present-day utilitarianism and 
materialism. His difference, he protests, is not with the teachings of Christ, 
but solely with the eccledastical methods and forms which obscure these 
teachings. Certainly, if they obscure these teachings they must have an 
end. The missionaries are rapidly coming to an agreement with each 
other and with Dr. Nitob6 as to what Japan really needs. 

Alonzo K. Parker. 

The University of Chicago. 


FRESH LIGHT ON THE DARK CONTINENT 

Of six recent books on Africa, two are of value as contributions to 
knowledge of the land and its people, two are voluminous additions to 
the discussion of the Congo Free State problem, and two are textbooks 
on missions throughout the continent. 

Gibbons’ Africa from South to North 1 is one of the most important 
contributions to our knowledge of Africa since the works of Stanley. The 
author had been in Africa three times before the journey recorded in these 
volumes, and had made himself well acquainted with a portion of Marotse- 
land, a that native empire, as large as Germany, in the center of the southern 
portion of the continent, having the notable ruler Lewanika. Major 
Gibbons’ various expeditions have covered more than twenty thousand 
miles in uncivilized Africa—a distance approached by only two other 
explorers. The expedition under review occupied a little more than two 
years (July, 1898, to August, 1901), entering Africa by the mouth of the 
Zambesi, and departing by way of the Nile. Its objects were 
to determine the geographical limits of Lewanika’s country, to define the Congo- 
Zambesi watershed, to discover the main sources of the Zambesi, to make a 
hydrographical and ethnographical survey of the whole of Lewanika’s territory, 
to study its resources and industrial possibilities, to ascertain how far the 
Zambesi and her confluents could be considered as navigable waterways, to fur¬ 
nish the late Mr. Cedi Rhodes with such information as might be of assistance 
in the location of a route for the projected transcontinental railway. 

1 Africa from South to North through Marotseland. By A. St H. Gibbons. 
London: Lane, 1904. 2 vols. 276 and 297 pages. 

9 Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa 1895-96. By A. St. H. Gibbons. 
London: Methuen, 1898. 408 pages. 
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These purposes were carried out with thoroughness and success. The 
geographical observations and discoveries made are embodied in a large 
map of Marotseland folded at the back of the first volume, and maps of 
other regions in the second volume. The account of the expedition 
describes enough of the human vicissitudes involved to give the story a 
flavor of adventure. It is a graphic narrative. It leaves something to 
the reader to imagine, and yet tells enough to enable one to see, not only 
the progress of the expedition, but also the conditions which called out 
the personal resources of the explorers. Major Gibbons expresses ungrudg¬ 
ing appreciation of his comrades in the expedition, black as well as white. 

The source of the Zambesi was finally reached, and proves to be four 
or five days’ march from the conjectured position it has long occupied 
on maps. Several of its great tributaries are now for the first time reduced 
from the dotted lines of conjecture to the solid lines of ascertained course. 
While there are no vast regions of the earth’s surface remaining to be 
opened to knowledge, no end of details must still be ascertained. “I can 
assure my readers that the map of Africa will be subjected to more addi¬ 
tions, alterations, and modifications than even many of those interested 
in geography at home suppose.” 

The author’s observations concerning the natives are of special value, 
because they are characterized by fairness and the sincere appreciation 
of both the better and the worse sides. At times Major Gibbons traveled 
with only a handful of personal attendants, and never had a body of armed 
followers, as is deemed necessary by many explorers. Without ever 
experiencing serious opposition, he went over thousands of miles where 
no white man had preceded him, and he believed that the only occasions 
when his life was in danger were the results of impressions left by armed 
parties that had been in the country. On only one night was a watch 
kept over the camp, and that was without orders from the chief, the vol¬ 
untary act of one of his faithful attendants. He calls attention to the 
exceedingly significant facts that the three African explorers who have 
traveled farthest were all British subjects, that no one of them ever employed 
a single native soldier, and that each is free from the stain of blood. 

His account of Lewanika and his government of a vast empire in the 
heart of the continent shows that the African possesses intellectual and 
moral qualities of high grade. This Marotse empire is apparently in 
some respects more advanced than was that of the Czar before the recent 
revolution in Russia. Major Gibbons describes the transformation which 
took place years ago in Lewanika and his government, ascribing it to the 
work of the French Protestant missionaries. 
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Gradually the lofty character and impressive personality of Monsieur Coillard, 
who established his mission at Lialui .... have obliterated the harsh side of 
his nature, engendered nobler aspirations, and developed a certain liberality of 
sentiment and a laudable desire to raise his people to a higher scale of civilization. 

The four closing chapters, called appendixes, 
are a summary of the more serious conclusions arrived at as a result of experi¬ 
ences in various parts of Africa. Trade communications, material prospects, 
missionary enterprise, and administrative methods are discussed. 

There is only an occasional slip in the diction. It is for the most part 
smooth and readable. The volumes are well, and not too profusely, 
illustrated. The descriptive gift of the author makes every page live. 
For example: A petty native chief is brought to him in a hammock. 

Over the hammock there appeared a black head surmounted by an old top 
hat which, in the owner’s anxiety to make his first appearance impressive under 
cover of this handsome headpiece, had slipped partly forward and partly side- 
wise over the right eye. This was slowly followed by the rest of the presence of 
the great Dimbudi, who shortly stood before me clad in his very best—a pair of 
very old evening-dress trousers much too long for the wearer, and looking some¬ 
thing like a couple of Concertinas in their lower extremities, a red serge coat 
much too small and short in the sleeves, and the old top hat fixed with jaunty 
effect, and of course brushed against the grain. 

The following may be taken as a fair sign of both the moral ideals 
and the British loyalty of the author: 

I know of an instance of a dispute between an Englishman and a Frenchman 
newly arrived in British Central Africa. “Why do you not take the case into 
court ?” asked a friend of the latter, also a foreigner. “I would do 90 if I were 
a British subject, but I am a Frenchman, and it would be useless,” was the 
reply. “Tut! that makes no difference here. Right is right, and wrong is 
wrong under the British flag,” was the foreign settler’s answer. The dispute 
was taken before the magistrate, and the Frenchman won his case. 

Dr. Nassau’s Fetishism in West Africa ,3 is the result of forty years’ 
experience as a missionary in the Gabun country. The author, after 
preliminary chapters on the constitution of native African society, the 
idea of God and polytheism, devotes twelve chapters to the description 
of fetishism in various aspects, including its philosophy, its results in 
witchcraft, in civil, social, and industrial life. The two closing chapters 
are given to “Tales of Fetish Based on Fact,” and “Fetish in Folk-Lore.” 

The author writes more in the light of traditional opinion than in the 

3 Fetishism in West Africa: Forty Years' Observations of the Native Customs and 
Superstitions. By Robert Hamil Nassau. New York: Scribner, 1904. 389 pages. 
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light of modern pscychology. For instance, he assumes that the under¬ 
lying realities of the witchcraft phenomena in Africa are due to demoniacal 
possession. 

The possibility of a permanent possession by Satan being admitted, it is 
easily possible that the fetish doctors or priestesses may be temporarily entered 
into by Satan’s power, and that some wonderful things they do and say while 
endued with that power are used by the devil to blind men’s minds against the 
truth. 

While the author’s speculations as to the origin and philosophy of fetish¬ 
ism lack scientific breadth, his descriptions of fact are clear and are 
the product of intimate, friendly association with the natives. He appre¬ 
ciates the reality of the native’s faith to himself. 

A native heathen Akele chief, Kasa, my friend and host in the Ogowe, in 
1874, showed me a string of shells, bones, horns, wild-cat tails, and so forth, each 
with its magic compound, which he said could turn aside bullets. In a friendly 
way he dared me to fire at him with my sixteen-repeater Winchester rifle. I did 
not believe he meant it, but on his taking his stand a few paces distant, he did 
not quail under my steady aim, nor even at the click of the trigger. 

Dr. Nassau’s experience leads him to the conclusion that it is more 
difficult for the native to abandon his faith in fetish than it is for him 
genuinely to reform his moral character. Our author has never found 
a tribe that did not have in the background of its belief some thought and 
name of the Supreme Being. There is a broad and genial human sym¬ 
pathy in the author’s work, which gives real value to his observations. 
For instance, it seems clear to him that, in addition to the purely religious 
considerations, it is well worth while to work for the African natives, 
“simply for the elevation of the heathen during their present earthly life.” 

This volume is valuable as a trustworthy collection of materials and 
graphic data for the study of fetishism. 

The latest books in the Congo Free State discussion are marked 
instances of special pleading, on the one side in behalf of humanity, and 
on the other in behalf of King Leopold II. 4 

King Leopold?s Rule in Africa s is written by Edmund D. Morel, sec¬ 
retary of the Congo Reform Association. He divides his thirty chapters 

4 Leading previous volumes, one on each side of the controversy, are Civilization 
in Congoland: A Story 0/ International Wrong-Doing, by H. R. Fox-Bourne (London : 
King, 1903; 311 pages); and New Africa: An Essay on Government Civilization in 
New Countries and on the Foundation , Organization , and Administration of the Congo 
Free State. By E. Descampes (London: Low, Marston & Co., 1903; 402 pages). 

s King Leopold’s Rule in Africa. By Edmund D. Morel. With Illustrations and 
Maps.' New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1905. 466 pages. 
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into six parts: I, “Historical;” II, “The New African Slave Trade;” 
III, “The New Slave Trade in Being;” IV, “The Working of the System 
as it Affects International Commercial Interests;” V, “The Congo Debate 
in the Belgian House of Representatives;” VI, “The Attempt to Discredit 
Consul Casement’s Report.” Nearly one hundred pages of appendix 
give original documents in the case. 

The author’s fundamental contention is that the land policy and mono¬ 
polistic exclusiveness of the Congo State government are contrary to the 
acts of the Berlin and Brussels Conferences which sanctioned the estab¬ 
lishment of the state. He next goes over the whole area of the state, 
district by .district, and produces testimony as to the brutality with which 
the autocratic government is administered for revenue only. Perhaps 
the most convincing part of the evidence is that given in the speeches 
of leaders in the Belgian House of Representatives. 

The book would carry more conviction to many minds if it were written 
in a calmer style. The constant use of irony in quoting the pretensions 
of King Leopold’s government as to philanthropic motives becomes weari¬ 
some. In spite, however, of defects which belong to special pleading, 
the evidence advanced is so varied and so overwhelming as to carry with 
it inevitable conviction. 

“The first intimation that Congo troops were in the habit of cutting 
off the hands of men, women, and children in connection with the rubber 
traffic reached Europe through the Rev. J. B. Murphy, of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, in 1895.” From that time on, the evidence 
of this and similar barbarities has been accumulating on every hand. 
While the missionaries of all the Protestant bodies have borne witness, 
travelers and explorers, though having less intimate and sympathetic 
relations with the natives, have fully confirmed and enlarged their testimony. 

Major Gibbons, while warmly appreciating the work of representatives 
of the Congo State in some portions of its vast dominion, is constrained 
to speak in severe terms of the methods of the state in other portions which 
fell under his observation. Sir Harry Johnston, another authority of 
highest standing, is not only convinced himself, but says that Sir Henry 
Stanley, the principal agent in founding the state, and its defender for 
many years, had the last year of his life embittered by the conviction that 
great wrongs were being perpetrated by the state. 

On the other side comes Wack’s Story of the Congo Free State.* It 

6 The Story of the Congo Free State: Social , Political , and Economic Aspects of 
the Belgian Government in Central Africa. With 125 Illustrations and Maps. By 
Henry Wellington Wack. New York: Putnam, 1905. 634 pages. 
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is a plea for the defendant made by a member of the New York bar, who 
in the preface most carefully and explicitly disclaims any personal con¬ 
siderations in making this plea beyond general interest in the truth. But 
if he had been retained at an enormous fee by the defendant king, he could 
not have managed his argument with a more obvious intention to carry 
the case at any cost. There are thirty-seven chapters of the argument, 
followed by one hundred and twenty pages of appendix, giving the text 
of various documents. Like all other defenders of the king, he dwells 
mainly on the original purpose in the establishment of the Congo Free 
State, as declared by King Leopold and his representatives, and embodied 
in the discussions fnd conclusions of the Berlin and Brussels Conferences, 
and the treaties recognizing the state. 

Great emphasis is laid on the work of the state in abolishing the Arab 
slave trade. Various departments of the Congo administration are 
described so as to show their most favorable features. The chapter on 
missions enumerates the Protestant missions with strictures, and magnifies 
the Roman Catholic missions. All through, the agitation in England 
concerning the administration on the Congo is attributed to pique and 
jealousy on the part of a group of English commercial houses, abetted 
by a few Protestant missionaries and other sentimentalists. The author 
contends, in common with defenders of the king, that the Congo govern¬ 
ment has a right to the land and its products. Four chapters are givfen 
to “Testimony of Travelers and Thinkers,” including the favorable 
opinions of some who have since changed their views on the subject. 

The combined impression of these two volumes is to the effect that 
King Leopold may have begun his work on the Congo with more or less 
purely philanthropic intentions, but that the difficulties of practical admin¬ 
istration, combined with the allurements of great possibilities of wealth, 
have perverted the original purpose, until at last there has been established 
a government more despotic than that of any czar, with barbarities on 
a vaster scale than any that have been seen in modem times. 

Of precisely the same tone, apparently with the same inspiration, 
as the volume of Mr. Wack in America, is MacDonnell’s King Leopold 7/, 7 
published in England. There are variations of emphasis. For example, 
the English form of the plea is more stringent in its sectarian strictures. 
It puts more marked aspersion on all the Protestant missions and more 
extensive laudation on all the Roman Catholic missions on the Congo. 

t King Leopold II., His Rule in Belgium and the Congo . By John de Couvey 
MacDonncll. London: Cassell, 1905. 382 pages. 
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Several succinct statements of the case against the Congo State 8 are avail¬ 
able in this country. But the brochure which is likely to do the most 
popular execution is King Leopold's Soliloquy , by Mark Twain. The 
great humorist never wielded his pen more pointedly in behalf of honesty 
and humanity.* It is significant, too, that he puts added emphasis in his 
second edition, issued since the publication of the report of the king’s 
commission. 

Minor publications on the other side of the case are issued by the 
Federation for the Defense of Belgian Interests Abroad. 10 They make 
a telling tu quoque argument, as all defenses of the Congo State do, by 
pointing out the wrongs of other administrations in Africa, especially 
English, French, and German. 

King Leopold is the strictly constitutional king of Belgium, but his sov¬ 
ereignty of the Congo is an entirely distinct, almost unrelated, government, 
and is admitted to be the most unchecked autocracy of modem times. It 
was expected that the commission which he appointed to investigate the 
alleged cruelties of his own government would put the facts in the most 
favorable light possible. This they have done. But their findings 11 —not 
published till eight monhts after the report was made—are such that the 
existence of enormous wrongs is no longer an open question. 

Modem philanthropy is increasingly marked by wide scope and by 
studious intelligence. The missionary enterprise is world-wide philan¬ 
thropy in practical form. It is now being subjected to comprehensive 
study in two interdenominational courses. In both, the current year 
(1905-6) is devoted to Africa. The seventh volume 1 * in the “Forward 

8 Memorial Concerning Conditions in the Independent State of the Kongo. U. S. 
Senate Document No. 282, Fifty-eighth Congress, Second Session. 136 pages. 

Grounds for Action by the U. S. Government: Conditions in the Congo State: 
Synopsts of Case. Boston: Congo Reform Association, 1905. 39 pages. 

The Treatment of Women and Children in the Congo State. Congo Reform Asso¬ 
ciation, 1905. 30 pages. 

Evidence Laid before the Congo Commission of Inquiry , together with data down 
to July 1905. Congo Reform Association. 96 pages. 

The Report of King Leopolds Commission and the Testimony which Compelled It. 
Congo Reform Association. December, 1905. 

9 King Leopolds Soliloquy: A Defense of His Congo Rule. By Mark Twain. 
Boston: Warren, 1905. 50 pages. 

10 The Truth on the Congo Free State. By the Federation for the Defense of 

Belgian Interests Abroad. No. 19, May 13, 1905. 28 pages. 

11 Bulletin officiel de PEtat Independent du Congo. Nos. 9 and 10. Bruxelles* 
le 31 Octobre 1905. 285 pages. 

«* Daybreak in the Dark Continent. By Wilson S. Naylor. New York: Young 
Peoples’ Missionary Movement, 1905. 315 pages. $0.50. 
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Mission Study Courses,” edited under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, is by Wilson S. Naylor. Professor Naylor has 
done a scholarly piece of work, comprehending in his eight chapters the 
most important facts about Africa, its people, its religion, its social con¬ 
dition, its modern opening, the progress and present status of missions, 
the heroic pioneers and the noble first fruits. The material is presented 
with as great clearness as is possible when covering such a wide and diver¬ 
sified area of time and space in every chapter. The typographical form 
is excellent. Each chapter is followed by questions in review of the material 
and by references for further study. There are two excellent maps. In 
the appendix are valuable tables and a brief bibliography. 

The fifth volume 13 in the “United Study of Missions Courses,” pub¬ 
lished for the Interdenominational Committee of Women’s Boards, is 
by Ellen C. Parsons, with an introduction by Sir Harry Johnston. In 
fifty pages Sir Harry gives an admirable and authoritative 14 compendium 
of the geography, races, and history of Africa. Following this, the first 
chapter is concerning social and religious conditions in general. The 
remaining five chapters give an account of missionary endeavor in northern, 
western, eastern, central, and southern Africa, respectively. Within these 
great divisions the field is considered in its natural minor divisions. This 
geographical treatment is the only method which can keep perfectly clear 
such a vast amount of material as must be handled. The author has 
managed to pack in a surprising amount of concrete and stirring story. 
The volume is furnished with map, tables, and bibliography. Each 
chapter is followed by brief extracts from various writers on Africa. 

L. Call Barnes. 

Worcester, Mass. 

*3 Christus Liberator: An Outline Study of Africa. By Ellen C. Parsons. New 
York: Macmillan, 1905. 309 pages. $0.50 net. 

**Cf. especially History of the Colonisation of Africa by Alien Races. By Sir 
Harry H. Johnston. Cambridge, England: University Press, 1899. 319 pages. For 
details compare his British Central Africa , his Tunisian Sahara , his Nile Quest , his 
River Congo , his Uganda Protectorate , and other volumes on Africa. 
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For the third time since the foundation of the American Journal 
of Theology the ranks of the editorial staff have been invaded by 
death. William Rainey Harper passed from this life January io, 
1906, in the fiftieth year of his age. His early death brought to an 
end a career marked with energy, versatility, geniality, and large 
achievement. 

Mr. Harper began his career as graduate student and as teacher 
in the field of the Greek and Latin classics, and to the end of his life 
retained a deep interest in classical studies. But his great work for 
scholarship was done in the Semitic field. Entering at the age of 
twenty-two upon the teaching of Hebrew in a theological school, he 
pursued his work with such skill, devotion, and energy, that he created, 
first in the school with which he was connected, and then throughout 
the country, a genuine revival of the study of Hebrew. Gradually 
broadening the field of his own activities to include on the one hand 
the other Semitic languages, and on the other the critical and his¬ 
torical study of the Old Testament, he achieved in these fields also 
results scarcely less significant. Extending his interest, though not 
his own personal work, to the New Testament, and eventually to 
religious education in general, he did more, perhaps, than any man 
of his generation to promote the study of the Bible among the people. 

aox 
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But his sympathies and his intelligent co-operation were not con¬ 
fined to the special field of his own studies. Though not himself 
a graduate of, or even a student in, a theological school, and not 
widely read in any field of theological study except the Old Testa¬ 
ment, he was for nearly fifteen years head of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, and in that position wrought most intel¬ 
ligently and effectively for the promotion of the interests of theologi¬ 
cal education. Alike in matters affecting the curriculum of the school, 
in the selection of men for positions in the faculty, and in his rela¬ 
tions to the work of his colleagues, he manifested keen insight, intelli¬ 
gent sympathy, and a broad and catholic spirit. 

In the dual position of President of the University and of its 
Divinity School, he maintained with admirable poise the middle 
course between undue prejudice in favor of that school with which 
his own teaching most closely allied him and the sacrifice of its 
interests to those of the University at large. Expecially valuable was 
the service which he rendered to the Divinity School in his defense of 
the principle, hitherto rarely recognized in America, that a theo¬ 
logical school ought to, and for its highest development must, enjoy 
the same measure of academic freedom that is granted to other 
schools of the university. Fully recognizing the rights of the past and 
the duty of the theological school to fit men for practical efficiency 
in the ministry of the present, he as steadily defended the right of the 
members of the theological faculty to pursue their investigations 
without fear and to teach without restraint that which, as the result 
of such investigation, they had been led to accept. 

Consistently with his recognition and defense of the rights of 
theological scholarship, President Harper maintained the legitimacy 
of the existence of a theological school in the University. Believing 
in the necessity of religion to life, and in the university as an agency 
for the betterment of life, he held that a school devoted to the dis¬ 
covery and promulgation of the truth in the realm of religion, and to 
the training of men for the work of proclaiming this truth, had a 
place in a university inferior in legitimacy and importance to that of no 
other division of it. 

Believing in scholarly research, President Harper believed not 
less firmly in the necessity of publishing the results of scholarly 
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work. In the early days of his career, as a teacher of Hebrew he sup¬ 
plemented the instruction of his classroom by teaching, by corre¬ 
spondence, and through the printed page. To this period of his 
life belong the founding of the Hebrew Student , now known as the 
Biblical World , 1 and Hebraica , now called the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures. And when he was charged with 
the task of organizing a new university, he made publication one of 
the three great divisions of its work, co-ordinate with that of resident 
instruction and university extension. To the periodicals above named, 
which he brought to the University, there were added under his foster¬ 
ing care journals in the various fields of scientific research. It was 
in pursuance of this same policy that in 1896 he led the Divinity Fac¬ 
ulty in the establishment of the American Journal of Theology , and 
advocated from the first to the last a broad and generous policy for 
its conduct, in accordance with which its pages have been open to 
scholars in all divisions of the field of theological science, and to 
writers of all schools and shades of opinion. In no enterprise to 
which he put his hand did he cherish a deeper interest than in the 
maintenance of this Journal upon a high plane of scholarly excellence 
and usefulness to the cause of theological learning. 

His colleagues, to whom there falls the responsibility for car¬ 
rying forward without his personal presence and help that work 
in which he was formerly their associate and leader, desire here 
to record their deep affection and sincere respect for him, their 
reverence for his memory, and their allegiance to the ideals of which 
he was ever the steadfast exponent and defender. 

* The BiHical World for March, 1906, is devoted wholly to memorials of Presi¬ 
dent Harper, and contains fuller and more definite information concerning his career 
than is here presented. 
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GATIONALISTS 


PROFESSOR WILLISTON WALKER, PH.D., D.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


To describe in any adequate way the changes which have taken 
place during the last quarter of a century in the theology of the Con¬ 
gregational churches of the United States is a difficult task. Unlike 
many religious bodies, those churches have no general creeds bind¬ 
ing upon ministers or lay members. From their foundation each 
local congregation has been free to formulate its faith in words of its 
own choosing. No single line of creed statements serves, therefore, as 
an authoritative guide to modifications in the theological conceptions 
of these churches. Such changes as have taken place have been, more¬ 
over, for the most part gradual. The progress has been evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary in character. Its stages are not readily 
marked, and have varied widely in extent in different regions; often¬ 
times, also, in the apprehension of churches situated side by side in 
the same community. Speaking broadly, the East has been more 
disposed to welcome modifications of long-accepted theologies than 
the West; but this generalization is subject to many exceptions. The 
individualism always characteristic of Congregationalism has no¬ 
where a more conspicuous illustration than in the divergence fre¬ 
quently apparent between adjacent pulpits. 

Congregationalism has always been peculiarly responsive to new 
interpretations of religious truth. It has often had occasion to refor¬ 
mulate earlier conceptions of Christian doctrine. From the time that 
John Robinson declared to the Pilgrim fathers just about to sail on 
the momentous voyage across the Atlantic, that “the Lord had more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy Word, ” Congrega¬ 
tionalism has been marked by a large degree of open-mindedness, 
though this quality has not been always equally manifested in Con¬ 
gregational history. The eighteenth century witnessed a fresh, and 
in many ways original, interpretation of Calvinism in the discussions 
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of Jonathan Edwards and his spiritual disciples; and the Edwardean 
heritage was nobly developed in the last century by such men of 
independence and intellectual acumen as Nathaniel W. Taylor and 
Edwards A. Park. 

To Horace Bushnell, however, the chief preparation for the more 
modem development of Congregational theology is to be ascribed. 
His own contributions to the discussion of particular doctrines—as, 
for example, those of Christian nurture and the atonement—were of 
no slight importance; but much more far-reaching in its influence was 
his view of the nature and basis of theology in general. Developing 
ideas drawn from Coleridge, who in turn was indebted to Schleier- 
macher, Bushnell broke with the conception of theology as a severely 
logical and primarily intellectual science, to be demonstrated by 
processes akin to mathematical deduction, prevalent in the Congre¬ 
gational thinking of his day, as it had been since the Reformation, and 
sought to ground it largely upon the feelings and intuitions of our 
spiritual nature. To even so open-minded a representative of the 
older habit of thought as Professor Nathaniel W. Taylor, himself 
the champion of a decidedly modified Edwardeanism, Bushnell’s po¬ 
sition seemed nothing less than the utterance of insanity; but his 
point of view has gained constantly increasing adhesion during the 
last half-century, until it has become widely characteristic of Congre¬ 
gationalism. It has not merely smoothed the pathway for recent 
theologic modifications, but has led to a spirit of mutual toleration 
of divergent interpretations, impossible when theology was regarded 
as demonstrable to its utmost detail by strictly logical processes of 
reasoning. 

Yet, in spite of Bushnell’s work, the importance of which in pro¬ 
ducing an altered attitude of mind toward theologic questions is in¬ 
creasingly recognized, the declaration made by Professor Park at 
the National Congregational Council held at Boston in 1865 was 
undoubtedly true of the vast majority of American Congregational- 
ists at the time of its utterance: “We are Calvinists, mainly, essen¬ 
tially, in all the essentials of our faith;” even though Professor Park’s 
added affirmation that “the man who, having pursued a three 
years’ course of study—having studied the Bible in the original lan¬ 
guages—is not a Calvinist, is not a respectable man,” must be regarded 
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as a rhetorical expression of personal opinion. But the Calvinism 
which undoubtedly characterized the Congregational body, histori¬ 
cally, was even then not too rigidly held, and the National Council 
which met at Oberlin in 1871 adopted a “Declaration on the Unity 
of the Church” confessedly intended to make easy the entrance of 
those of Arminian sympathies into Congregational fellowship—an 
inviting attitude of which pastors from among our Methodist fellow- 
Christians have largely availed themselves. Interest in the older 
discussions characteristic of the first half of the nineteenth century 
had even then evidently passed largely away. 

In 1883 there was issued, with the approving signature of twenty - 
two, out of a committee of twenty-five appointed by the National 
Council in 1880 for that purpose, a creed for the use of such Congre¬ 
gational churches as might see fit to adopt it, which has met with very 
wide acceptance among them. Signed by such men as Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter, President Julius H. Seeley, Professors George P. 
Fisher, George T. Ladd, James T. Hyde, and George Moore, or 
Rev. Drs. Alexander McKenzie, William M. Taylor, Lyman Abbott, 
Constans L. Goodell, and George Leon Walker, it undoubtedly repre¬ 
sented as fair and complete a consensus of Congregational opinion 
as could then have been obtained. Its spirit was broad and catholic. 
None of the theological controversies that had agitated these churches 
half a century before was obtruded. The purpose of its writers was 
evidently irenic and inclusive. It showed, not merely that the way 
was open for extensive modification of the Edwardean theology gen¬ 
erally accepted during the first half of the nineteenth century, but 
that such modification had become a fact. Yet, though of so compara¬ 
tively recent composition, and so broadly drawn as to be easily sus¬ 
ceptible of interpretation in harmony with the more recent tendencies 
in theology, the creed of 1883 moves in the path of the older rather 
than in that of present theological thought. 

At the time when this creed was composed, however, the Congre¬ 
gational churches were on the eve of controversies which were to be 
the means by which a gradual alteration in the theological stand¬ 
point of a large portion of their ministry was to obtain such recog¬ 
nition as is possible in a body so uncentralized in organization. The 
theological discussions of England and Germany have been followed 
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with much interest by many Congregational scholars, ever since Cole¬ 
ridge awakened the thought of Bushnell, or Stuart translated a 
treatise of Schleiermacher on the Trinity. The sermons of Robertson, 
the discussions of Maurice, the doctrinal expositions of Tholuck and 
Domer, the critical investigations of the Scriptures by Wellhausen, 
and, with a less sympathetic hearing, those of Baur and his successsors, 
the studies of Beyschlag in the life of Christ, and the transforming 
interpretation of church history inaugurated by Ritschl, together 
with the great evolutionary hypothesis of Darwin—to mention no 
other names of significance—aroused response, and were modifying 
the views of Congregational teachers and scholarly pastors. This 
was conspicuously the case at the oldest Congregational seat of special 
ministerial training—Andover Seminary. By 1884 its professors had 
founded the Andover Review, designed to further a fresh discussion 
of theologic problems, along lines indicated in the title of the volume 
of essays reprinted by them from its pages, in 1887, as Progressive 
Orthodoxy . 

This welcome to what was then known as the “new theology” 
aroused opposition, and resulted in formal charges against the pro¬ 
fessors of Andover Seminary of disloyalty to their ancient creed. A 
trial before the “Board of Visitors” of the institution in 1886 re¬ 
sulted in the removal from office by the board of Professor E.C. Smyth, 
but the case was appealed to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
by which the proceedings of the board were found to have been 
imperfect, and the matter returned to the board for retrial. These 
contests had extended over a period of six years; and in September, 
1892, the board dismissed the then aging charges “without thereby 
expressing any opinions on the merits of the case. ” The accused 
professor was, of course, retained in office. It would be too much to 
affirm—in view, for example, of subsequent events in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary—that the dismissal of a Congregational 
teacher for heresy has become impossible; but the outcome of this 
trial undoubtedly much enlarged the limits of toleration in classroom 
instruction, and increased the freedom of professorial expression in 
all Congregational seats of learning. 

Parallel to, and complicated by, this Andover controversy there 
ran a yet more formidable debate in the annual sessions of the great 
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Congregational foreign missionary society, the American Board, which 
for several years turned these usually peaceful gatherings to discuss 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom into theological battles 
quite out of harmony with the purposes for which the Board was 
founded. A hypothesis that man’s moral character is so indetermined, 
till brought to the knowledge of the historic Christ, that the fate of 
those who have not had him adequately presented in this life cannot 
be regarded as finally settled on leaving this world, and therefore that 
a further probation in their case may be hoped for, had been pre¬ 
sented by some candidates for missionary appointment, especially 
from Andover. A corollary from a particular system of German 
theology, it was seized upon as the ground of contest between the con¬ 
servative and the liberal tendencies in the Congregational churches. 
From 1886 to 1893 the right of the officers of the Board to reject 
candidates holding such views, or to impose any religious test not 
warranted by the general usage of the Congregational churches, was 
acrimoniously debated. It seemed, for a time, as if a rival missionary 
society would be formed, or even that the Congregational churches 
might possibly be divided into two denominations; but by conces¬ 
sions, in which the conservative element certainly exhibited much 
generosity of spirit, the issue was adjusted in 1893, 80 that any can¬ 
didate, otherwise fit, might look for missionary appointment if in 
harmony with the general theological position of the churches— 
such harmony being practically that which would be sufficient to 
warrant his induction into a pastorate in the home-land. 

The result of this peaceful adjustment was most happy. The 
meetings of the Board resumed their normal functions. Conservatives 
and progressives found a new respect for each other’s religious integ¬ 
rity, and the spirit of mutual tolerance was diffused to a remarkable 
degree. Some considerable divergence of opinion on questions in 
debate was widely recognized as consistent with Christian brother¬ 
hood, pursuit of common aims, and co-operation in religious activ¬ 
ities. To the turmoil and mistrust of the period from 1886 to 1893 
has succeded more than a decade of mutual forbearance and good-will. 
Not the least notable feature has been the kindly sympathy and co¬ 
operation with which conservative laymen, trained in the theological 
conceptions of a half-century ago, have received and supported the 
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ministry of those whose ideals reflect modern phases of biblical 
criticism and recent interpretations of Christian doctrine. Congrega¬ 
tional freedom is far from mere theological eclecticism. The Congre¬ 
gational churches hold fast to their heritage of belief in the righteous 
rule of God, the sinfulness of man, redemption through Christ, and 
the certainty of divine mercy and retribution; but the gospel message 
seems to them far simpler, less dogmatic, less a philosophic system, 
and more ethical than once it did. The Christian life is seen to 
have its explanation in the recognition of obedient sonship, rather 
than in the acceptance of a dogmatic interpretation of a particular 
“scheme of salvation.” 

It has been fortunate for Congregational harmony that the present 
period of mutual tolerance began so early, and that the discussions of 
the preceding epoch of debate concerned themselves so largely with 
questions now seemingly of relatively minor importance. The last 
decade has witnessed far more deep and fundamental questionings of 
doctrinal positions. Congregationalism has felt the full force of the 
great currents of biblical criticism as they have flowed from Ger¬ 
many; and has lent a willing ear, in the case of many of its teachers 
and pastors, to the new presentations of the gospel message, and the 
fresh interpretations of the person and work of Christ, and of the his¬ 
tory of the early church to which Germany, France, and England 
have so largely contributed. Its position in these matters has been 
generally that of an open-minded inquirer; but the results at which it 
has arrived have been largely in sympathy with the newer presentation 
characteristic of the prevalent Protestant schools of the lands just 
mentioned. Every one of its theological seminaries, from the At¬ 
lantic to Ohio, is now dominated, though indeed in varying degree, 
by a type of theology that two decades ago would have been deemed 
“new”, and was then widely looked upon with grave suspicion. 
Its eastern colleges, with few exceptions, and many of its western seats 
of learning, are similarly characterized. 

It is evident from what has been said, that the main tendencies of 
theological thinking at present influential in modifying the concep¬ 
tions of Christian truth prevalent in the Congregational churches 
of the United States are not original or peculiar to them, but are 
those influencing American religious opinions in general. These 
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churches have produced no single leader of formative power, capable 
of striking out a path for himself, or of founding a school of thought, 
in the sense in which Jonathan Edwards did in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. It is impossible, therefore, to speak of a peculiarly Congrega¬ 
tional tendency in theology as marking the present age. They have 
been responsive in a greater degree, perhaps, than any other body in 
America, to such light as has come from the work of Harnack, Herr¬ 
mann, Lobstein, Schurer, or Bousset in Germany; of Wemle in 
Switzerland; of Sabatier in France; and of George Adam Smith or 
Tennant in Great Britain. But they have been far from merely 
dependent on outside influences. The general results of scholarship 
have been promptly appropriated, and to these has been given an 
interpretation which renders the work much more than that of mere 
reproduction. While the representatives of the “ new theology ” would 
be far from claiming an exclusive right to speak in behalf of American 
Congregationalism, and while a large portion of the Congregational 
ministry and churches are decidedly conservative in tone, it is to 
those who advocate the more recent conceptions of religious thought 
that most of the present publication of theological or biblical discus¬ 
sions is due. Volumes of a strongly conservative tendency are in 
the decided minority. To the work of such writers as Rev. Drs. 
Theodore T. Munger, Washington Gladden, Amory H. Bradford, 
George Harris, Lyman Abbott, or Newman Smyth, all still active in 
these churches, there has come reinforcement, as far as the general 
tendencies which they may be said broadly to represent, from scholars 
and pastors such as Presidents Hyde and King, Rev! Drs. Geo. A. 
Gordon, and William H. Ward; from Professors George F. and 
Edward C. Moore, George B. Stevens, Frank C. Porter, Benjamin W. 
Bacon, George H. Gilbert, Albert T. Swing, or from Rev. Edward M. 
Chapman—not to mention other names. The friendly reception 
accorded Professors H. P. Smith and A. C. McGiffert, when their 
position in a sister-communion proved uncomfortable, may be men¬ 
tioned as exemplifying the cordial attitude of Congregationalism 
toward progressive scholarship. Yet the Congregational churches 
have no intention of repudiating their historic past. It is growth, 
not revolution, that the more liberal of their leaders would see in the 
movements of the present. Nor would the advocates of theological 
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restatement hold themselves as wiser or more devoted in their attempts 
to meet the problems of the hour than those who have gone before 
them were in endeavoring to interpret and apply Christian truth in the 
light of the knowledge and needs of an older generation. Each age 
must solve its questions in its own way, and the utmost that they 
would claim is freedom to use what they believe to be the best 
established results of a scholarship that is limited by no denomina¬ 
tional boundaries and is international in its community of effort. 

Undoubtedly this tolerant attitude has been greatly aided by the 
growth of a spirit of fellowship which is one of the most marked 
traits of recent Congregational development. To a degree unknown 
half a century ago, these churches feel that they constitute one body. 
No fact in their life in the nearer past is more conspicuous than their 
tendency to seek organic expression for this feeling of unity. The 
formation of the Triennial National Council in 1871, and its steady 
augmentation in influence, are but the highest illustrations of a 
disposition to emphasize fellowship rather than independence, which 
is increasingly exhibited in state and local associations of churches. 
This growth of a real corporate unity, based on common traditions, 
likeness of organization, and similarity of spirit in Christian work, 
and fostered by ease of modern communication, and to some extent, 
it may be, by the free transference of pastors, has operated largely 
to counteract whatever divisive tendency theological differences 
might cause. It has neutralized the effects of divergencies which 
three-quarters of a century ago would have led to the founding of 
rival theological seminaries, and induced party struggle and embit¬ 
tered controversy. Nor is this craving for fellowship, so character¬ 
istic of present-day Congregationalism, confined to the limits of the 
group of churches which bears the Congregational name. Union 
efforts looking toward affiliation with other Protestant bodies, are in 
vigorous development; and where such official federation is not being 
sought, a wide-spread feeling of sympathy with other Protestant com¬ 
munions exists, as with common workers in the one great harvest- 
field. The present Congregational spirit is one of broad fellowship 
in Christian activity, and the divergence in doctrine must be very con¬ 
siderable that would overcome it. In this willingness to minimize 
denominational barriers Congregationalists trust that they are but 
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the more advanced in a tendency that is rapidly growing to be char¬ 
acteristic of all American Christianity; but its effect upon theological 
divisions is evident. 

In attempting to state present theological tendencies in the Con¬ 
gregational churches the observer is in danger of generalizing from 
personal preferences. The time is so largely one of transition, the 
degree in which theological modifications manifest themselves is so 
various, and in the Congregational body tests of universal applica¬ 
tion are so wholly wanting, that the utmost that he can presume to 
do is to note the certain broad characteristics, without affirming that 
they fully present the teachings in particular groups of churches, or 
are all illustrated in the thought of any one Congregational leader. 
With this caveat in view, the writer would endeavor to present certain 
widespread modifications of earlier theology, in the spirit of a his¬ 
torian rather than in that of an advocate or of a critic. 

God .—In marked contrast to the emphasis formerly laid on the 
divine transcendence is the present tendency in Congregational 
thought towards an assertion of God’s immanence. God’s righteous 
rule was, indeed, always looked upon as extending to all persons and 
events, and nothing was regarded as beyond his providential order¬ 
ing; but his relations to the world were viewed by the Congregational 
teachers of half a century ago as external and apart. Though the 
two realms constantly touched, the gulf between the natural and 
the supernatural was deep and wide. The relations of the Creator to 
his world were looked upon largely as those of a maker to a mechan¬ 
ism. In common with modem religious thought in general, Congre¬ 
gationalism now tends to conceive those relations under the likeness 
of an organism of which God is the vital force. It sees no funda¬ 
mental severance between the natural and the supernatural. God is 
constantly working in and through the world of which he is the ani¬ 
mating spirit, by processes which to our apprehension may best be 
interpreted as those of evolution. In a truer and deeper sense than 
was formerly given to the apostolic declaration, “in him we live, and 
move, and have our being. ” The world in all its order, and especially 
man in his moral and intellectual nature, is a revelation of God. 
Undoubtedly the danger of pantheism attends this emphasis on the 
divine immanence, as that of deism lay close to an exaggeration of his 
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transcendence; but modem Congregationalists are no more panthe¬ 
ists than their ancestors were deists. Though in and of his world, of 
which he is the fundamental reality, he is for them the highest mani¬ 
festation of personality; and, to a degree greater than ever before, 
modem Congregationalists are disposed to interpret his connection 
with men in terms of personal relationship. 

Hence modem Congregationalism is laying ever-increasing weight 
on the thought of the divine fatherhood. The older conception of 
God’s sovereignty is not abandoned, but it has sunk relatively into 
the background. The attitude of mind, reported for instance by Rev. 
Dr. Edward Dorr Griffin, writing of the feelings of converts of the 
revival of 1799, regarding their final destiny, that “many have ex¬ 
pressed a willingness to put their names to a blank, and leave it with 
God to fill up; and that, because his having the government would 
secure the termination of all things in his own glory, ” is one that no 
longer represents to them the relations of Christian sonship. The 
Calvinistic conception of an arbitrary selection for salvation of a 
portion of an equally guilty race is one from which they increasingly 
recoil. They cannot view God as angry with any class of his creatures, 
however truly he may show displeasure at their sins. All that he has 
made must be alike dear to his fatherly heart, and paternal affection 
must go out to all his sons. Not in God, but in man, must be, in the 
last analysis, the barrier that keeps men from recognizing their son- 
ship and returning to the Father’s house. If the divine immanence 
interprets his relation to the world, the divine fatherhood no less illu¬ 
minates his attitude toward men. 

Christology .—While modem Congregationalists hold as firmly as 
did their fathers to the divinity of our Lord, they are far less confi¬ 
dent that that oneness with the Father is philosophically explainable 
by the historic definitions. For most of them the apostolic declaration 
is sufficient that “ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him¬ 
self.” They see in him the complete and unique revelation of the 
moral character of God, and of so much of the divine nature as can be 
exhibited subject to the limitations of a life lived under human con¬ 
ditions. They hold firmly that in knowing him and him only is God 
adequately known. He is to them the revelation of the Father, 
equally with the Father an object of worship, and the founder of the 
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kingdom of God on earth. But they feel that the attempts of the 
early church to explain the nature of the great fact of his unity with 
the Father, of which the first disciples were so conscious, were, 
however valuable as interpretations of that mystery, after all 
but interpretations. Whether by the virgin-birth, by pre-existence 
as the eternal Logos, by enduement at baptism, by Davidic descent, 
by all these lines of argument combined, or by others like his 
sinlessness and moral oneness with the Father, that unity is to 
be explained or no, the great truth to which these interpreta¬ 
tions bear witness is the fundamental fact of Christianity— 
that of the incarnation. Its explication is relatively a matter of 
speculation; its reality is of prime importance. Undoubtedly 
many Congregationalists would see the true philosophic interpreta¬ 
tion of this mystery in the historic Athanasian and Augustinian 
conceptions; others, not a few, would hold with Bushnell that the 
distinctions in the divine existence are affirmable of our finite 
apprehension only, and hence prefer a position that may be desig¬ 
nated as immanent modalism rather than that known historically 
as Sabellian; while some would seek its explication in the presence 
in Christ in fullest measure of that divine indwelling which en¬ 
lightens in some vastly less degree every man, and that rose in him to 
unique sinlessness and perfect moral unity with the will of God. 

While they are thus convinced that in Christ man possesses the 
revelation of God, they see in him no less the realization of perfected 
and glorified humanity. The reality of Christ's humanity modem 
Congregationalism would emphasize as a practical truth more than 
did its spiritual ancestors. As a life among men, his life is imitable 
in its manifestations of character and aim; and they would lay a new 
stress on its imitableness. They would bring Christ near to men, 
while reverencing no less those manifestations in which he tran¬ 
scends all merely human classification. 

They look upon his work increasingly, not as a penal satisfaction 
for sin paid to offended justice, or as an exhibition of reverence for 
offended law, but as the crowning revelation of the sacrificing love of 
God for his children—the convincing manifestation of the divine 
fatherhood, ready to give unto the uttermost to bring men back to 
him. From the standpoint of this sacrifice alone can men learn to 
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look upon sin as God views it, to appreciate the divine character, 
or to feel the deepest drawing of the heart to the life of obedient 
sonship. 

The Bible .—Modem Congregationalists believe that God has been 
and is constantly revealing himself to men. He has never left them 
without some witness of himself; but that witness has not always been 
equally clear and manifest. The religions of the world, apart from 
Christianity, are not creations of man’s folly or inspirations of evil. 
They are, at bottom, attempts, though often frightfully intermixed 
with human superstition and error, to “seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him. ” As such they have each their 
value, and command sympathy and respect. But to none has he 
made such an adequate revelation of himself as to the religious lead¬ 
ers of Israel, and to those who were the companions and disciples of 
Christ. The record of that revelation, as men'apprehended it, is in 
the Bible. Its inspiration is in the writers rather than in the 
pages of the book. Its authors wrote removed from one another by 
centuries, and they varied greatly in apprehension of spiritual realities. 
They were not exempt from errors in interpretations or emphasis. 
They saw truth in the light of their own ages and religious train¬ 
ing. They were not always in agreement in the presentation of doctrine, 
nor were they miraculously preserved from the inaccuracies to which 
all historical writers are liable. Hence the Bible is a religious literature 
rather than a book of unvarying uniformity of teaching. But in its 
grand fundamental apprehensions of the character of God, the nature 
of man, and the way of salvation, it stands unique and authoritative. 
In that sense it is “the perfect rule of faith and conduct.” It is the 
classic record of the highest religious experience of the race. It 
becomes the means by which our minds are enlightened by the historic 
facts of Christianity, and through its revelation alike of the nature of 
God and of the possibilities of a redeemed humanity. By it our 
consciences are quickened to the service of sonship. 

Congregationalists holding this view of the Bible realize that 
the basis of its authority has been variously described in different 
ages of the church. Some Christian generations have seen the chief 
witness to it in fulfilment of prophecy, in the miracles by which the 
declaration of the message is recorded to have been accompanied, 
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in the history of what the Bible has done in the world, or in the 
inward witness of the Holy Spirit. These considerations have value; 
but they prefer to rest its claims on the response of man’s spiritual 
nature. Made in the image of God, however that image may have 
been distorted, man recognizes and answers to the truth of the 
divine revelation, because the witness to it is within himself. Its 
highest authority is the response to it of what is best in him. 

The church .—Early Congregationalism believed that its system 
of organization and government was of exclusive divine warrant 
Its founders taught that the New Testament revealed a complete and 
unalterable pattern of the church. It was this confidence that sent 
the Pilgrim Fathers across the Atlantic. Though some leaders of 
eminence have held this conviction in recent years, and it probably 
still persists, its supporters are now very few. The utmost that 
most modern Congregationalists would claim for their polity is that, 
when adequately exemplified, it illustrates, they believe, better than 
any other, certain broad characteristics of the gospel—intelligent 
disdpleship, mutual responsibility, direct loyalty to Christ alone, 
full-rounded Christian manhood. To most present-day Congre¬ 
gationalists the prime characteristic of Christian history is the mani¬ 
festation of the divine life in humanity—the revelation of the kingdom 
of God. That kingdom is inward and invisible; but, like other 
invisible and potent realities, such as patriotism or philanthropy, it 
must take on visible and organized forms to become effective. Such 
forms will vary with the needs, the intelligence, and the difficulties 
of different ages and places. None is equally efficient under all con¬ 
ditions. Hence Congregationalists, while loyally devoted to their own 
type of Christian organization, feel impelled to co-operate in the 
spirit of friendliness with all forms of Christian life, however consti¬ 
tuted; and this breadth of sympathy is one of the characteristics of 
modem Congregationalism. 

In the life of the church modem Congregationalism emphasizes 
the social aspects of Christianity. It believes that the gospel mes¬ 
sage is not only for the individual, but for society. This world is the 
object of redemption; and, to a degree not felt by the earlier genera¬ 
tion of its membership, it sees the work of the gospel in the subjec¬ 
tion of the present social order to Christ, as well as in the salvation 
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of the individual after death. It can conceive of no real Christian life 
without the redeeming, transforming, and upholding grace of God. 
Salvation, whether here or hereafter, is a divine work; but its highest 
manifestation is character—and a Christianity that is chiefly emotion, 
or dogmatic conviction, has missed its most distinctive fruitage. 
Modern Congregationalism has no hostility to revivalism, or to con¬ 
scious conversion, as appropriate methods and avenues into the 
kingdom of God; but it is deeply permeated with the belief that 
Bushnell, in presenting his conception of Christian nurture, set forth 
the normal method by which those at least of Christian parentage and 
training should be expected to grow up into Christian life. 

Eschatology .—The thought of non-conservative Congregationalism 
is not so centered on questions of the future as on the problems of 
present life, character, and Christian activity. Yet here, too, a modi¬ 
fication is in progress. Till within a generation American Congre- 
gationalists, unlike their brethren across the Atlantic, stood in practi¬ 
cally unanimous acceptance of the eternity of future punishments as 
well as rewards, and in the limitation of all probation to the present 
life. The alteration of this belief, apparent in the controversies 
which distressed the American Board from 1886 to 1893, has already 
been mentioned. The tendency then apparent has gone farther. Not 
a few Congregationalists are disposed to hold that biblical teaching 
on this theme is far from absolutely clear, and that a reasonable hope 
may be entertained that in some way God will bring all his erring 
children ultimately to the Father’s home. They recognize the fearful 
tendency of character to become fixed in ways of evil, and the exceed¬ 
ing depths of sin; but they trust in the final triumph of righteousness 
as at least a not unwarranted hope. They are not Universalists in the 
sense of making the restoration of all men a cardinal tenet of their 
faith; but no modem aspirant for a Congregational pastorate, other¬ 
wise of promise, is in very great danger of rejection, at least in the 
East, because his confidence in the divine willingness to “have all 
men to be saved” leads him to trust that somehow the divine mercy 
may yet triumph in universal redemption. At the same time, modem 
Congregationalism holds fast to the certainty of retribution, and to the 
truth that “ whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap, ” with 
an intensity of conviction never surpassed in the past. 
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Any attempt to set forth less conservative traits illustrative of a 
large and increasing section of modem Congregationalism would be 
inadequate which did not recognize that these modifications have 
been accompanied by no diminution of spiritual earnestness, and no 
abatement of the sense of the greatness of salvation needed by sinful 
men. The demands of the life of the spirit were never more seriously 
pondered or more faithfully preached than at present. If Congre¬ 
gationalism is in an epoch of doctrinal transition, in common with 
American Christianity in general, and has responded, perhaps more 
than any other considerable denomination, to influences affecting all 
in some degree, it is a matter for grateful recognition that it has never 
felt the claims of loyalty to Christ or the needs of men more than in 
these days of debate and restatement. 
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THEOLOGY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF FUNCTIONAL 

PSYCHOLOGY 


EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
The University of Chicago 

“Functional psychology” is the designation given to the present 
tendency to treat consciousness from the biological standpoint, and 
with particular reference to its functions in the total life-process. 1 
It is contrasted more or less sharply with “structural psychology,” 
which undertakes an analysis of mental life in terms of its character¬ 
istic states and forms, without specific reference to their origin in 
the needs of the organism, or to their service in determining its adap¬ 
tation to the environment. 3 The functional psychology is thoroughly 
evolutionary. As Professor James puts it: “Mind and world 
in short have been evolved together, and in consequence are some¬ 
thing of a mutual fit. ” 3 And in the course of this evolution mental 
life has developed as the chief instrument in the process of adapting 
the psycho-physical organism to its physical and social environment 
Our minds are therefore practical affairs, useful in satisfying the 
needs of our nature. “Mental life is primarily teleological; that is 
to say that our various ways of feeling and thinking have grown to 
be what they are because of their utility in shaping our reactions on 
the outer world. ” 4 Great importance, in this view, attaches to the 
genesis of the different forms of consciousness, and a general formula 
is offered concerning the origin of consciousness itself. 5 This placing 
of consciousness and all its “states” in a larger life-process deter- 

* Angell, Psychology , pp. 6, 7, 64; James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology , p. 24. 

* Serviceable statements of the functional psychology will be found in the following 
articles: Angell, “The Relations of Psychology to Philosophy,” University of Chicago 
Decennial Publications , pp. 5-8; Dewey,” The Reflex-Arc Concept in Psychology, ” Psy¬ 
chological Review , Vol. Ill, pp. 357-70. For the structural psychology see Titchener, 
“The Postulates of a Structural Psychology,” Philosophical Review , Vol. VII (1898), 
pp. 449-65- 

3 James, Psychology , Briefer Course , p. 4. 

4 Ibid. 5 Angell, Psychology , p. 50. 
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mines the functional psychology to the use of dynamic, rather 
than static, conceptions. It maintains that the fundamental charac¬ 
teristic of the organism is activity. In the lowest forms of life there 
are spontaneity and internal co-ordination in the maintenance of 
adjustment to environment. The child, with a few reflexes and a 
great wealth of uncontrolled energy, is primarily a “behaving 
organism,” as Professor James expresses it. 6 Certain forms of this 
behavior are native, and others acquired. There is in reality no mere 
passivity. In the course of its reflex and instinctive movements 
the organism is continually developing new “situations” and “prob¬ 
lems, ” in reference to which constant adjustment is made. Abound¬ 
ing energy, issuing in impulsive movements, which bring in return a 
wealth of sense-impressions through hands, eyes, ears, and muscles, 
is the original possession of the child. These impressions lead in turn 
to modifications in the movements; and thus a circuit of reactions is 
maintained. The organization of his efforts in order to make his 
activity most effective, and to attain the fullest satisfaction of his 
various needs, is the one great concern, psychologically expressed, of 
the human being. 

This explanation of the different phases of consciousness with 
reference to the concrete life-conditions which call them forth, and 
with reference to their service in the ultimate control of those con¬ 
ditions is extended over the whole scope of the mental life. Not only 
the mental activity of the savage and of the child has its value as a 
means of furthering their welfare, but also the abstract thinking of 
civilized man roots itself at last in practical needs, and is estimated 
by the degree to which it serves them. The “truth” of science and 
of metaphysics is tested at last by the success with which they aid the 
life-processes. Every hypothesis of science stands ready at any mo¬ 
ment to submit to actual tests, and every system of philosophy in the 
last resort is judged by the results which follow from it. In this way 
functional psychology extends its claims over the whole domain of 
experience and philosophy. The problems of ethics are involved in 
the psychology of desire and volition, and it is only a matter of 
convenience that the field of ethics is separated from psychology. 
In the same way logic and aesthetics are elaborations of the psy- 

6 James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology , chap. 3. 
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chology of judgment and feeling. Metaphysics is granted a distinct 
field, in the same provisional and practical way, only as a means 
of specializing the problems for convenience in treatment. Any 
thorough handling of the psychological problems of cognition takes 
one straight into the midst of metaphysics without any break 
or leap. The philosophical sciences are all, in the words of Profes¬ 
sor Angell, “organic developments of a common root and represent 
phases, or stages, in the solution of a single complex problem” — 
“the problem of the structure and function of consciousness.” 
Accordingly, “when psychological study is interpreted in a func¬ 
tional, as well as a structural, sense, the theoretical distinctions 
between psychology and philosophy have ceased to exist. ” 7 

Theology stands in essentially the same relation to psychology. A 
thorough consideration of the concepts of theology, their origin, de¬ 
velopment, and significance for man’s life, requires a psychological 
study of the religious consciousness. On the other hand, if one 
starts with the psychology of religion, and pursues it to the full extent, 
it is found to involve the recognition and investigation of the ultimate 
problems of theology. Any demarkation of the spheres of the psy¬ 
chology of religion and of theology is therefore just as arbitrary, and 
is to be held just as lightly, as that between psychology and meta¬ 
physics. If this relation is not so clear between psychology and 
theology as it is between psychology and other metaphysical sciences, 
it may be due to the present undeveloped state of the psychology 
of religion, and to the tendency of theology to cultivate its field in 
greater isolation from the influence of the natural sciences. 8 There 
are some results already at hand which indicate in a general way the 
significance of functional psychology in the domain of theology. 

This psychology has fruitfully employed the genetic and historical 
method, by which developed forms of consciousness are investigated 
through their earlier stages, and, if possible, in their very beginnings. 
Pursuing this method, it is pertinent to inquire what place was held 

7 Angell, “The Relations of Psychology to Philosophy,” Decennial Publications 
of the University of Chicago , Vol. Ill, pp. 20, 21. 

8 Of the works in the psychology of religion only Professor James’s Varieties of 
Religious Experience indicates the import of such studies for theology. Investigations 
in this field have been limited mainly to the gathering and classification of material con¬ 
cerning certain phases of the religious history of individuals, particularly during the 
period of conversion. 
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in primitive religions by the intellectual processes which, in the 
developed forms of religion, have given rise to theology. 

The study of the beginnings of the religious consciousness has 
greatly lessened the claims of the intellectualists as to the character, 
function, and importance of specific religious ideas. It is no longer 
claimed by the best authorities that all peoples possess a definite idea 
of God. Many primitive forms of religion, and others which have 
reached a high state of development, are quite without the concep¬ 
tion of a personal deity. The Blackfellows of Australia, 9 for instance, 
do not get beyond spirit ancestors and other spirit individuals. Even 
these are involved in their explanation of practical needs. The ab¬ 
sorbing interest with these races is the immediately practical and 
social character of their ceremonies and activities. The mainsprings 
of these ceremonies are the elemental life-interests—birth, youth, 
marriage, food, war, death. For instance, among the Malays of 
Malacca there are elaborate ceremonies accompanying the planting 
and harvesting of rice, hunting, fishing, and mining. The object is 
to make sure the results of such activities. In the totemism of the 
tribes of central Australia, where each group of people identifies its 
life and welfare with those of a certain class of animals or plants, 
the purpose of the ceremonies is to increase the number of the totemic 
animals or plants; and often this means provision for the food sup¬ 
ply; but their performance of ceremony is not associated in the 
native mind with the idea of appealing to the assistance of any 
supernatural being. 10 The conception of “spirits” and of the 
supernatural, where it does arise, is therefore not fundamental in 
the development of religion, but is rather secondary and incidental. 11 
“Mere animism can hardly be called primitive religion more than 
primitive science. It is simply a postulate from which to explain 
things, a principle of which one may take advantage in many 
practical problems.” 1 * 

Further evidence that an exaggerated importance has been at¬ 
tached to reflection and conscious control of religious activities is 

9 Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia , p. 207. 

10 Ibid., p. 170. 

11 Irving King, The Differentiation of the Religious Consciousness, p. 28. 

x * Ibid., pp. 28, 38, 48; cf. Brinton, Religion of Primitive Peoples , p. 84. 
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found in the domination of imitation and custom. The force of social 
habits is tyrannical in the extreme, in spite of the fact that they are 
often due to the most trivial, accidental causes. Among the Malays 
“another tribe on undertaking to mine tin would imitate every 
detail in the method of those who first did it, even to such irrelevant 
details as those of language and dress.” 13 It is the old fallacy of 
post hoc ergo propter hoc f and is due not so much to incorrect think¬ 
ing as to the influence of unreflective imitation. How far these 
customs are from being the expression of definite ideas is shown in 
the explanations given of them. Among the Australians the reason 
for performing the ceremonies as they do is that their ancestors did 
so. If any further explanations are sought, the inquiry appears to 
the natives ridiculous and incomprehensible. 14 

The priority of practical, social activities, and the secondary char¬ 
acter of the ideas which later arise in explanation of them, are well 
illustrated in the field of aesthetics. “The dance before the chase or 
battle, the mimes at agricultural festivals or at initiation ceremonies, 
which seem to the uninstructed onlooker crude forms of art, are to 
the minds of the actors entirely serious. They give success in the 
real activities which follow these symbolic acts. They bring the rain 
or sunshine or returning spring.” 15 Art is here the state or atti¬ 
tude of consciousness which is built up in these activities, and which 
results from them. This state may eventually be cultivated on its 
own account, and may be employed as a test of the artistic character 
of other activities; but the view that the dances or ceremonies arose 
in the first instance in order to give expression to the already existing 
art-consciousness, or art-ideas, is discarded. “Art has not arisen 
primarily to satisfy an already existing love of beauty. It has arisen 
chiefly, if not wholly, from other springs, and has itself created the 
sense by which it is enjoyed. ” 16 In the same way it may be said 
that the religious consciousness is built up in the course of certain 
activities performed by the social group with reference to needs which 
are often of a very material kind. Gradually this attitude is de- 

>3 King, op, cit. t p. 11. 

*4 Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes 0) Central Australia , pp. 136 f. 

*s J. H. Tufts, “On the Genesis of the iEsthetie Categories,” The University 0} 
Chicago Decennial Publications , Vol. Ill, Part a, p. 8. 

16 Ibid., p 5. 
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tached from the setting in which it arose, and becomes in turn a stan¬ 
dard and test by which to determine whether other given experi¬ 
ences are religious or have religious value. This agrees also with 
the increasing evidence of the priority of ritual over moral or theoreti¬ 
cal teaching. 17 

Direct confirmation of the source and character of the first stages 
of the religious consciousness is found in the experience of the child. 
His interest in religion is chiefly concerned with its forms and cere¬ 
monies. He is little interested in the meaning which older persons 
attach to them, and he participates in them either in the imitative spirit 
or with reference to the securing of his personal ends. His prayers 
are for the most part repetitions of words with scrupulous regard for 
the precise order in which they have been learned; or, where they are 
spontaneous, usually express petitions for the objects which he most 
craves. It is only in late adolescence that there comes to conscious¬ 
ness any deep questioning concerning the meaning and value of the 
religious exercises. And even then it is only in exceptional cases ex¬ 
tended beyond the conventional, and it may be rather simple, forms 
of thought in the social group of which he is a part.* 8 

The functional treatment of developed theological conceptions 
keeps in view their genesis and growth in actual experience, and tests 
their truth and value in terms of the control and guidance of con¬ 
duct Conceptions are shorthand symbols for summarizing and 
unifying experience. They involve images, sensuous and detailed, or 
schematic and symbolic. There is always imagery in the most abstract 
concept. The distinguishing feature of the conception, however, 
is the element of meaning, the expression of relations. Both con¬ 
stituents are subject to change. The images may be now visual, 
now auditory or again motor; and the meaning may gradually 
become larger, finer, and more ideal. This growth of conceptions is 
dependent upon experience, for they are at last just the registrations 
of experience. Every different use of an object involves a new mode 
of conceiving it. “There is no property absolutely essential to any 
one thing.”*® 

*7 Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History , p. 68; William Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites , pp. 16, 20. 

18 Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion , chap. 15, especially p. 194. 

James, Psychology , Vol. II, p. 333. 
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The significance of this psychology of conception for all theologi¬ 
cal ideas may be illustrated in terms of the most fundamental and 
central conception, the conception of God. This idea is not innate. 
It arises with the power of generalizing and unifying experience, and 
under the practical demand for such generalization, in the mainte¬ 
nance and furtherance of practical interests. When the idea does ap¬ 
pear it bears the impress of the social and material conditions of the 
community which formulates it, and with the growth of society the 
conception changes both as to its imagery and its meaning. Among 
the early Semites, for example, the thought of the deities was evidently 
determined by the natural conditions under which the people lived. 
Living water, whether from springs or running streams, formed the 
basis for community life by creating vegetation for food and trees 
for shelter. On this account the springs and rivers were sacred. 
The water was itself the deity or his abode. The land which it fer¬ 
tilized was holy ground, clearly distinguished by the growth of vege¬ 
tation, and all things within the sacred precincts were guarded by 
tabus. When life was nomadic, and herds and flocks were the chief 
forms of wealth, the gods were often conceived as animals, such as 
the sacred bull or goat. When agriculture was cultivated, the natural 
elements which conditioned the growth of harvests determined the 
idea of the deities. 

The growth of the idea of God reflects also the development of 
the social organization. Each tribe or social group had its own gods, 
expressing, and in turn strengthening, certain characteristic phases 
of its life. As the tribes enlarged and took on new activities, the dei¬ 
ties evidenced corresponding growth. On the other hand, if a tribe 
was exterminated, or lost its identity, its god reverted to the lower 
condition of demons, whose chief characteristic was that they were 
without worshipers. The success of a particular group in conquest 
meant the subjugation of the conquered gods, and finally their 
extinction. Yahweh was originally the god of a single Semitic tribe. 
He gained power and significance with the leadership and conquest 
which his subjects were able to accomplish, so that in the end, with the 
organization of the nation, the ancient name of the deity was retained 
for the God of the whole people. This correspondence between the 
stage of social development and the nature of the gods is still further 
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illustrated by the significant fact that, when the mother was the 
head of the family, the deities were goddesses. 90 Later, when the 
father became the recognized head of the family, the deity became 
masculine, and took on the attributes and characteristics of paternal 
authority. Among the Hebrews, to whom has been ascribed an ethical 
monotheism derived in a unique, supernatural way, the develop¬ 
ment of monotheism was coincident with, and apparently dependent 
upon, the rise of the monarchy. The coalescence of smaller social 
groups into larger unities was reflected in the fusion of the gods them¬ 
selves, until, in the attainment of the kingdom centering in the person 
of the king, the basis was laid for the idea of one God, which obvi¬ 
ously was closely fashioned, though in heroic proportions, upon the 
model afforded by the earthly monarch. The heavenly king, like 
the earthly, gradually developed a court with angelic messengers and 
numerous cohorts ready at command to execute the sovereign will. An¬ 
other stage was reached for the Hebrews during the exile. That great 
strain upon their social institutions and the enforced removal of 
many people from Jehovah’s land magnified their sense of his dis¬ 
tance from them and emphasized the idea of his transcendence. 
To the sensitive minds of the great prophets the contact with other 
peoples gave rise also to the conception of Jehovah as the God of all 
nations, though this idea was evidently born of patriotism and hope 
rather than of actual political supremacy. This feeling of the great¬ 
ness and the transcendence of Jehovah, in connection with their 
national distress, resulted with the Hebrews, as it has with other peo¬ 
ples, in the need of mediation and in the hope of a savior. Their 
Messiah, under the stress of the national humiliation, took the form of 
a suffering servant. It is an impressive fact that the two typical Jew¬ 
ish conceptions of the redemptive work of Jehovah were the counter¬ 
parts of two contrasted periods of the national life. One was pro¬ 
jected from the background of the golden age of the monarchy under 
King David. As he put to silence his enemies and established a 
glorious kingdom, so God would some day, by another mighty one, 
deliver his people and make them supreme. The other view of 
divine deliverance was an expression of the humbled and chastened 
national spirit in the period of oppression and exile. Humility and 
*°W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites , pp. 58 ff. 
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suffering innocence were its central elements. . In the end, when 
his life was completed, the character and work of Jesus conformed 
best to the latter type, while his own experience and powerful person¬ 
ality added vividness and strength to the ethical, social conception 
of God as a loving Father. 

In the same way the thought of God has been various and changing 
as it reflected the life of different peoples. The temper, culture, and 
social customs of the Greek, Roman, and Teutonic peoples have 
reacted vitally upon the Christian conception of God. The process 
still continues. The idea of God is now undergoing perhaps the pro- 
foundest transformation in history. The forces accomplishing it 
are not vagaries of speculative philosophy, but the tremendous 
influences of modern civilization. The change is from the tran¬ 
scendence to the immanence of God. It is due to the rise of democratic 
institutions and the birth of an intense social consciousness. The old 
notion of transcendence was the reflection of the monarchical form 
of government which has prevailed in all the great nations from 
antiquity to the modern era. The king or emperor was far above 
the people. He was surrounded by vast estates, by castle walls, 
and by large armies. He could be approached only through medi¬ 
ators and subordinates. His arbitrary will was law. His ways 
were full of secrecy and mystery. The corresponding characteris¬ 
tics of his subjects were implicit faith, unquestioning obedience. 
They sang his praises, and most humbly offered before him their 
gratitude and petitions. Could anything describe more exactly than 
such terms the conception of a transcendent God, and the relations 
men sustain to him ? On the other hand, nothing could be farther 
from the spirit of democracy. In a democracy the chief concern 
with reference to the leader or ruler is not his lineage or inheritance, 
but his own personality and efficiency. His will is not arbitrary, 
but justifies itself in experience, and is held to the standard of law 
and consistency. The citizens feel themselves one with their leader. 
They share in the exercise of sovereignty, and in its responsibilities and 
dignity. The inmost reality and significance of the state is found 
in the individual citizens. They are mutually dependent, interrelated, 
and conditioned. In such a society the old conception of a tran¬ 
scendent God is out of place, just as much as is the idea of an auto- 
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cratic, arbitrary monarch. The great awakening of the masses of 
men in all nations to self-government through the exercise of intel¬ 
ligent self-control; the emancipation of slaves; the elevation of women; 
the humane care of the dependent, defective, and criminal mem¬ 
bers of society; the great constructive organizations of labor; efforts 
toward the purification of politics; popular education; various world’s 
congresses for the promotion of science, art, and religion—all these 
are the expressions of a growing social consciousness, stronger, more 
enlightened, and more determined than mankind has ever before 
experienced, and they are also the causes and the justification of the 
conception of the immanence of God. 

Such a statement of the evolution of the conception of God in¬ 
volves also the question of the truth and validity of that concep¬ 
tion. Here the relation in which the functional psychology conceives 
itself to stand to metaphysics has the utmost importance. In this 
psychology the statement of the genesis and development of an idea 
carries its own indication of the truth or reality of the idea. The 
historical survey reveals the function of the idea and its value in 
experience. In so far as it aids and furthers experience, it is true. 
It is always relative, always conditioned. But just on this account is 
it real. Psychology does not then merely lead up to the boundary 
of metaphysics, at which point it is compelled to transfer its problem 
to a different kind of inquiry. Metaphysics is only the more detailed 
and persistent investigation of the psychology of conception. The 
theological problem is therefore radically changed. The question 
heretofore, from the standpoint of transcendence, has been: Does 
a supreme, absolutely perfect being exist ? Is there an actual, 
objective reality corresponding to the subjective idea of God ? No 
one has ever been able to produce any adequate answer to that 
question. 

The question itself has fallen under suspicion. There is no 
criterion by which it can be judged. It is impossible to get outside 
of experience to investigate the assertion that something exists there. 
The attempts to do this, and the dogmatic insistence upon “faith” in 
such a transcendent existence, have been the most fruitful sources of 
skepticism. The implications of present knowledge may point to 
further related experience, but it is difficult to realise how they could 
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prove the existence, truth, or objective reality of anything beyond 
experience. The alleged “proofs ” of the being of God give the im¬ 
pression of purely formal, abstract circles of reasoning. They were 
given up long ago by Kant on the ground of the impotence and 
futility of such “pure reason.” He boldly declared the idea of God 
to be a “regulative” conception, justified by the practical way in 
which it served to unify and guide experience. 

This did not mean for Kant, and it does not mean for modem 
pragmatism, that the idea of God is false and meaningless. It does 
involve, however, a different conception and criterion of “ truth. ” In 
functional terms truth means value. The question, Is the idea of God 
true ? means: Is the idea of God of value in actual experience ? Does 
it serve to organize the highest interests of life, and to vitalize them 
with dynamic power in eliciting and controlling efficient reactions of 
the will ? If the idea of God has these values and performs these 
functions, it is true. Without these, it is irrelevant and untrue. By 
the same criterion, that conception of God is truest which aids most 
in guiding, ennobling, comforting, and strengthening man in his 
devotion to moral ends. The idea of God in this view becomes the 
great “working hypothesis” of religion. It corresponds precisely 
to the hypothesis of natural science. It guides activity and is pro¬ 
gressively modified by the results. That eminent pragmatist, Profes¬ 
sor William James, in his Varieties of Religious Experience has 
graphically described the process in these words 91 : 

The deity to whom the prophets, seers, and devotees who founded the parti¬ 
cular cult bore witness, was worth something to them personally. They could 
use him. He guided their imagination, warranted their hopes, and controlled 
their will; or else they required him, as a safeguard against the demon and a 
curber of other people’s crimes. In any case they chose him for the value of 
the fruits he seemed to them to yield. So soon as the fruits began to seem quite 
worthless; so soon as they conflicted with indispensable human ideals, or 
thwarted too extensively other values; so soon as they appeared childish, con¬ 
temptible, or immoral when reflected on, the deity grew discredited, and was 
ere long neglected and forgotten. When we cease to admire or approve what 
the definition of a deity implies, we end by deeming that deity incredible.** 

11 James, Varieties of Religious Experience , p. 29. 

” In an article entitled “The Pragmatic Interpretation of the Christian Dogma,” 
by Irving King, in the Monist t Vol. XV, pp. 248-61, the functional psychology is applied 
to the conception of the Holy Spirit, the Son of God, the second coming of Christ, and 
the inspiration of Scripture. He says: “Our concepts are only functionally valid 
and do not refer to ontological realities. All our realities are of the functional variety. ” 
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So far from being incompatible with Christianity, such a view 
finds many confirmations in the teaching of Jesus. He taught that 
what one is and does determines the truth for him. The pure in 
heart see God. Those who hunger and thirst after righteousness 
attain the great satisfactions and insights of religion. He who “ wills 
to do” is able to know. The summons of Jesus was to service— 
to a way of living. He himself was the example of religious faith, 
not because of his demonstration of the existence of a God, but be¬ 
cause in the unfolding of his will there appeared the fullest exhibition 
of the meaning and power of his conception of God. 

The same principles may be applied to all other theological con¬ 
ceptions. The place and function of various ideas are instruc¬ 
tively presented in the history of Protestant denominations. Here 
religion confronts the individual in the form of certain doctrines. 
The prominence of creeds and the refinements of religious controver¬ 
sies have given religious bodies the appearance of being primarily 
intellectual movements. But it is becoming clear that such bodies 
took their rise in great practical issues, in support and defense of 
which they elaborated special theological systems. The creeds have 
been results rather than causes, and have come to their final for¬ 
mulation only when the circumstances out of which they sprang have 
become quiescent, and when the habits of the social group were be¬ 
coming fixed and rigid. The great causes which produced the Ref¬ 
ormation were moral, social, political, and commercial. The prac¬ 
tical motives in Luther’s work are well recognized. In the same 
way every reformer was possessed by some great humanitarian pur¬ 
pose. With Calvin it was the freeing and elevating of the individ¬ 
ual. His efforts to emphasize the dignity and worth of man led 
him to exalt the principles of man’s immediate relationship to God. 
It is God, and not the church, who orders the life of man. Hence 
no church or state has the right to assume to mediate between them. 
This spirit of independence has worked itself out in various forms— 
in congregational polity, and in political freedom advocated by many 
religious societies. The practical impulse is still more prominent 
in such bodies as the Methodist, the Salvation Army, and Christian 
Science. 

In all communions changes in statements of doctrines are gradu- 
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ally forced by the development of social conditions and the progress of 
culture. Within the short time since his day, the theological views 
of Jonathan Edwards have been outgrown by the devout New Eng¬ 
landers themselves. Even when, as in the early stages of a denom¬ 
ination, the problems are most acute, it is doubtful whether the in¬ 
tellectual views are conspicuous in the minds of many besides the 
clergy and a few official leaders. 93 The masses of every communion 
are held to it primarily by the practical values of religious living 
and by family traditions, social influence, and force of habit. Even 
doctrinal statements often have more practical than intellectual 
significance. For instance, the confession in terms of the creed 
may be as much an act of worship, or an emotional reaction, as 
an exercise of reason. These forms of worship and ordinances are 
also subject to social and cultural changes. They must be sub¬ 
mitted to the final test of their influence and fruitfulness in the lives 
of those who employ them. If they further and enrich the spiritual 
nature, they establish themselves with increasing spontaneity, and 
their value is continually self-evidencing. But if they are maintained 
only by an appeal to authority, or to the precedent of earlier and very 
different religious experiences, then they show themselves in the 
process of becoming mere survivals and vestiges of past conditions. 

The acceptance of the functional psychology means, then, for re¬ 
ligion the recognition and justification of the gradual and continuous 
modifications of doctrines. It does not mean that these doctrines 
are inherently false, illusory, or useless. 94 Heretofore doctrinal 
changes have gone on either unconsciously, and therefore in a ran¬ 
dom way, or they have been opposed by the established habits of 

•3 James H. Lueba, American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education , 
VoL I, p. 162. 

*4 Neither does it mean that religious knowledge is to be sought through some 
unique experience. The suggestion of Professor James, Varieties of Religious Experi¬ 
ence, p. 431, elaborated by Professor Starbuck, in support of the view that the feelings 
may furnish an avenue of religious knowledge, has not commended itself to many 
scholars. For instance, F. M. Davenport, in the discussion of the passional and 
rational in religion, says: “I would take straightforward issue with those who still 
hold that the subconscious, the imperfectly rational, the mystically emotional in spite 
of all its vagaries, is par excellence the channel of the inflow of divine life’' ( Primitive 
Trails in Religious Revivals , p. 279). E. D. Starbuck, “The Feelings and Their 
Place in Religion,” American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education , Vol. I, 
pp. 168 f. 
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thought known as orthodoxy, often in blind prejudice and with tragic 
results. If, on the other hand, changes in theology were understood 
to be the marks of growing religious life and real aids in such growth, 
theology would come to take its place among the sciences. It would 
in that case surrender its claim to any unique authority, but it would 
gain the dignity and the working authority which the natural sciences 
now possess. These sciences do not claim any infallible knowledge 
or methods. Their conclusions have no finality. They are always 
subject to revision, and yet they are respected and employed in affairs 
of the greatest moment. Moreover these sciences possess the funda¬ 
mentally important dispositions of inquiry, of investigation. Nothing 
is exempt from questioning. Doubt is in a true sense the instru¬ 
ment of scientific progress. But theology has labored under the as¬ 
sumption of infallible elements or sources, and therefore, at certain 
points, has felt compelled to raise the red flag against any critical 
inquiry. Nothing more characteristically indicates the difference 
between theology and science than the way in which the one has 
feared, and the other favored, free investigation. The psychology 
of religion bids fair to point the way to a less pretentious, but really 
greater, service to religion than theology has ever before been able to 
perform. Working in the spirit and with the methods of modem 
science, recognizing the tentative nature of its principles, and setting 
itself patiendy but bravely to practical experiments, religion may yet 
hope to enter upon more secure and substantial progress, just as 
education and other forms of social activity have done. 
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The dogma of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, with its 
corollary of “infallibility” and “inerrancy,” has so extensively 
leavened the popular mind as to become in some places a positive 
obstacle in the way of a truly scientific study of the Bible. Its habitual 
tendency is either to misconceive, to conceal, or to pervert the sig¬ 
nificance of the undeniable human element in the sacred writings. 
The leading churches of the Reformation maintained the doctrine 
of divinely secured human action by the monergistic operation of 
the Holy Spirit, and that doctrine held general and powerful ascend¬ 
ency in the Protestant world until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. And it is powerful still. Many who reject the necessitarian 
philosophy and metaphysics are so accustomed to formulas of expres¬ 
sion which have their origin in the dogma of positively secured human 
conduct, that they unwittingly accept the notion of the inerrant 
infallibility of the entire biblical record. 

A natural result of this widespread conception is the habit of 
speaking of the entire Bible as if every word of it had been miracu¬ 
lously dictated by the Spirit of God. Every sentence is assumed 
to be equivalent to a “thus saith the Lord.” The older catechisms 
and compendiums of theology cite their proof-texts ad libitum , as if 
a saying of Eliphaz the Temanite, or a song of Asaph, or a proverb 
of King Lemuel which his mother taught him, were just as truly 
and as fully the word of the Lord as a specific commandment from 
the lips of Jesus Christ. “According to traditional theology,” says 
Reuss, “prophets and apostles can have been nothing but the passive 
instruments of the revealing will, which for the secure fulfilment of 
its purposes is supposed to have neutralized and arrested, either tem¬ 
porarily or permanently, all intellectual action in the organs of its 
choice.” 1 

1 History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age , p. 17. 
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A further result of this dogma is a conspicuous lack of discrimi¬ 
nation in speaking of the different portions of the Bible. The Old 
Testament is often tacitly assumed to possess in all its parts and for 
these Christian times as much divine authority in matters of faith 
and practice as any portion of the New Testament. And distinguished 
writers have even gone to the extreme of maintaining that the recorded 
falsehood of Abraham and Isaac, the assassination of Sisera by Jael, 
the barbarous execution of Agag by Samuel, and the vindictive 
psalms, were in fundamental agreement with the ethics of the Christian 
religion. 

Still another result of this mistaken idea of the Scriptures is a 
habit, unfortunately too prevalent and conspicuous, of breathing out 
obloquy, not to say “threatening and slaughter,” against anyone, no 
matter what his high moral character and standing, who points out 
the imperfect ethics of Old Testament saints; or who calls attention 
to the fact that nearly all the precepts, laws, statutes, and judgments 
of the Pentateuch are now obsolete and without obligatory force for 
the Christian conscience; or who alleges that “many of the Psalms 
are highly improper for the mouths of a Christian congregation,”' 
and that a large proportion of the Old Testament prophecies have 
immediate reference to peoples and social conditions long since 
passed away, and are profitable to us now only by way of inference 
and modified practical application. And all this is done in the face 
of the teachings of Jesus which made manifest the defects and limi¬ 
tations of the Old Testament two thousand years ago. 

In view of the facts now mentioned, it becomes us to inquire: 
What was the real attitude of our Lord toward the Old Testament 
Scriptures? We must look for our answer to this question in the 
record of Jesus’ sayings as we find them in the four gospels. We 
classify and arrange in the following pages all those passages which 
serve to show the spirit and the manner in which our Lord made use 
of the Scriptures, and we shall endeavor to ascertain the essential 
import of his language, and a{ the same time guard against unwar¬ 
ranted inferences and assertions. 

i. We first make note of that important class of biblical texts 

* These are the words of John Wesley, written in 1784 and printed in the Preface 
to his Sunday Service for the Methodists in North America . 
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which are of the nature of hallowed epigrams and highly profitable 
for purposes of spiritual edification and comfort . To this class belong 
the citations from Deuteronomy made by Jesus in his resisting the 
temptations of Satan, and the record (Matt. 4:1-11) furnishes an 
example and an illustration of what the saints of God in all ages 
have found a solace, an inspiration, and a source of strength in the 
hour of trial, namely, the appropriation of a holy commandment or 
promise, a motto or a proverb, adapted to the situation and embody¬ 
ing some noble rule of life. Our Lord’s exclamation on the cross, 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ” is another example 
of his use of an appropriate scripture to express his awful sense of 
abandonment. Such citations need no comment; they contain an 
utterance strikingly suitable for the moment, and very impressive. 
It matters not where such texts are found, or what their immediate 
context; the authorship and first application of them may or may 
not have a particular value; they carry in their sentiment and on their 
face a self-evidencing worth. Their all-sufficient authority is their 
own intrinsic excellence. Blessed is the man who is so filled with 
maxims of deep religious content that in the hour of temptation he 
can readily cite them for assurance and defense. Such practical use 
of the Scriptures accords with the statement of Paul that “whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were written for our learning, that 
through patience and through comfort of the Scriptures we might 
have hope” (Rom. 15:4). 

We may observe also, in this connection, how quickly our Lord 
discerned and rejected the error of literal and presumptuous inter¬ 
pretation of a scripture like Ps. 91:11, 12, which the devil himself 
quoted as an inducement for the Son of God to cast himself down 
from the temple. The entire psalm abounds in assurances of divine 
help to him who “abides under the shadow of the Almighty;” but 
he who presumes to take such poetic passages literally ought to learn 
something from this example of Jesus in explaining one scripture 
by the help of another. Jesus replied to Satan: “Again it is written, 
Thou shalt not make trial of the Lord thy God.” It may be that 
modem literalists, who boast of “taking the Bible just as it says,” 
sometimes unwittingly entangle themselves in the wiles of the devil. 

2. Another class of texts contains allusions made by Jesus to well- 
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known persons and events supposed to be familiar to every Jewish 
hearer. It is sufficient here to mention as examples the references to 
Noah and Lot in Matt. 24:27; Luke 17:28-29; to David entering the 
house of God and eating the showbread (Matt. 12:4); and to Moses 
lifting up the serpent in the wilderness (John 3:14). There is not 
the slightest necessity for maintaining that in such allusions the 
question of authorship or of historicity was for a moment thought of. 
The references were made solely for the purpose of illustration, and 
that purpose was served just the same whether the matters mentioned 
were or were not historically demonstrable. In the same manner 
one may, and often does, refer to characters and acts recorded in 
The Pilgrim's Progress, in Hamlet , in David Copperfield, and in 
current histories of Greece, Rome, and England. Such allusions 
can prove nothing by themselves as to date, authorship, or literary 
character of the books cited. In the reference to Abel and Zachariah 
in Matt. 23:35 we may see a recognition of the beginning and end 
of the Jewish canon; for the Zachariah referred to seems to have 
been the one mentioned in 2 Chron. 24:21, “who was stoned with 
stones at the commandment of the king in the court of the house of 
Jehovah.” Chronicles is the last book of the Jewish Scriptures, as 
Genesis is the first, and so Abel’s death recorded near the beginning 
of Genesis, and Zachariah’s near the end of Chronicles, are naturally 
mentioned as the first and last examples of martyrdom in sacred 
story. Jesus thus appears to recognize the order of the Old Testa¬ 
ment books as they were at that time arranged by the Jewish scribes 
and elders, but he expressed no opinion as to the correctness or incor¬ 
rectness of the arrangement. The citation of Old Testament books 
by their current names, or the names of their supposed authors, is 
no necessary expression of critical judgment as to the real author¬ 
ship of writings thus cited, for the same principle of reasoning would 
require us to maintain the genuineness of the apocryphal book of 
Enoch because of the citation from it found in the epistle of Jude. 

3. During his whole life and ministry Jesus showed a becoming 
respect for the rites of the Mosaic law. He himself was “bom under 
the law” (Gal. 4:4), and after having been circumcised he was 
formally presented at the temple with the appropriate offerings 
required by the law (Luke 2:21-24). He submitted to John’s bap- 
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tism, declaring that thus it became him “to fulfil all righteousness.” 
When he cleansed a leper, he bade him go to the priest and “offer 
the gift that Moses commanded” (Matt. 8:4). He admonished his 
disciples that “the scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat,” 
and their teachings were therefore to be duly observed. He even 
represented father Abraham as speaking to the rich man in Hades 
about “Moses and the prophets” (Luke 16:29). He enjoined upon 
those who asked him what they must do to inherit eternal life, to keep 
the commandments of the Decalogue; and he condensed them into 
the two great commandments of love (Matt. 19:16-19; Luke 10: 
26-28). These two commandments are found in Deut. 6:5 and 
Lev. 19:18; but the superior wisdom of our Lord is seen in the 
discrimination which assigns to these two the substance of “the 
whole law and the prophets.” The Lord’s prayer is made up of 
petitions which had probably been uttered in substance and in sepa¬ 
rate parts a thousand times before, but only the wisdom of Jesus 
was sufficient to collect and combine them into one short universal 
prayer. 

4. Jesus also declared on various occasions that many scriptures 
0} the Old Testament were to find fulfilment in him . Some of his 
reported sayings imply a sort of divine necessity that the messianic 
prophecies “must be consummated.” He would not call to his 
aid twelve legions of angels, for “how then should the scriptures be 
fulfilled that thus it must be” (Matt. 26:54). In the synagogue at 
Nazareth he read Isa. 61:1-3, and said: “Today hath this scripture 
been fulfilled in your ears.” At the same time he made a significant 
reference to Elijah and the widow of Zarephath, and to Elisha and 
Naaman the Syrian. He taught the two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus that it behooved the Christ to suffer and to enter into his 
glory, “and beginning from Moses and from all the prophets, he 
interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things concerning him¬ 
self” (Luke 24:25-32). Again and again we find him citing the 
words of Isaiah as having new fulfilment in his time (Matt. 13:14-15; 
15:8; 21:13; Mark 11:17). He cited Ps. 118:22, 23, “The stone 
which the builders rejected,” etc., as having application to his own 
time and work (Matt. 21:42). He quoted Ps. 110:1, and put the 
Pharisees to confusion by asking them how the Christ could be 
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both Lord and son of David (Matt. 22:41-45). In Matt. 24:29-31 
we observe how he appropriated the highly metaphorical language 
of various Old Testament prophets to portray his own future coming 
and the end of that age. His triumphal entry into Jerusalem seems 
to have been a designed procedure, symbolic in its suggestions of 
his entire ministry on earth, and fulfilling in a striking manner the 
prophecy of Zech. 9:9. 

5. Another phase of Jesus* attitude toward Old Testament laws 
and customs appears in his denunciation of the Pharisees and the 
scribes for their overmuch attention to outward formalities , and their 
making the more important commandments of no effect by their 
traditions. He spoke in no mild terms against the undue importance 
they assigned to bathing the body, washing the hands, baptizing cups 
and pots and brazen vessels, and their disputing over meats and 
drinks. He charged them with nullifying the commandment to 
honor father and mother by their ostentatious gifts to the temple of 
what should rather have been devoted to the welfare of a needy 
parent (Mark 7:1-23). “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites,” he cried; “for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, 
and have left undone the weightier matters of the law, justice, and 

mercy, and faith.Ye cleanse the outside of the cup and of 

the platter, but within they are full from extortion and excess.” In 
many other like words of rebuke he exposed their efforts to appear 
outwardly righteous unto men, while inwardly they were “full of 
hypocrisy and iniquity ” (Matt. 23:16-28). 

In like manner he condemned their superficial ritualistic notions 
of sabbath observance. He pointed out to those sticklers for law 
that, according to their rigid rule, even the priests in the temples were 
continually profaning the sabbath in performing the required work 
of their office (Matt. 12:5). He cited the case of David “when he 
had need and was hungry,** and declared that “the sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath; so that the Son of man 
is lord even of the sabbath day” (Mark 2:24-28). How futile, in 
the light of this view of all Old Testament law and its fulfilment in 
Christ, is the whole modem controversy of the sectarian literalists 
who insist on keeping a “seventh-day sabbath” rather than sancti¬ 
fying the “first day of the week.” The Jewish sabbath day, as it 
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was ordained and guarded by the Old Testament legislation, is of 
no more binding authority for the Christian conscience than the old 
sabbatic year, or the new moons, or the feast-days and fast-days of 
the Jewish people, or their laws and customs of meats and drinks 
(cf. Col. 2:16, 17). Like all the other commandments of the Deca¬ 
logue, the sabbath law is transfigured into the loftier ideal of the 
believer’s entrance into the peaceful rest of God, wherein every day 
is holy and every spot is holy ground. The believer who has entered 
into this rest (cf. Heb. 4:3), like the Christ himself, becomes "lord 
of the sabbath” and discerns most clearly that "the sabbath was 
made for man.” His observance of one day in seven will be based, 
not on the mere pronouncement of an /external commandment, but 
on the deeper conviction of the essential value of an institution which 
makes for the highest good of man. He must “do good on the 
sabbath day” (Matt. 12:12). In like manner every other com¬ 
mandment of the Decalogue may be shown to involve an intrinsic 
ethical principle which appeals to the universal moral sense of man. 
And our modem “sabbath” or “Sunday laws,” if they bind the 
enlightened conscience, must needs establish their claim on a like 
deep principle of universal humanitarian obligation, not on the 
bare letter of an ancient law of Israel. 

6. In this connection we should notice also those admonitions of 
Jesus which indicate the greater responsibility, and consequent greater 
exposure to condemning judgment, of them that heard his words 
and saw his works. “It shall be more tolerable,” he declared, “for 
Tyre and Sidon and Sodom in the judgment than for Chorazin, 
Bethsaida and Capernaum” (Matt. 11:20-24). “The men of 
Nineveh and the queen of Sheba shall rise up in the judgment and 
condemn the generation that witnessed the ministry of Jesus” (Matt. 
12:38-45). 

7. But that teaching of Jesus which calls for our more special 
study is his explicit showing of the defective elements of the law, his 
setting aside sundry positive enactments of the Mosaic legislation, 
and his declaration that he came not to destroy but to fulfil the law 
and the prophets. His fulfilling the law and the prophets, as con¬ 
tradistinguished from destroying them, has been strangely misunder¬ 
stood. We shall find, in the light of Jesus’ own teaching, that his 
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fulfilling the content and purport of the Old Testament involves the 
complete displacement of the statutes and rites of the old covenant 
as a norm of religious life in Christ. His saying that “one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass away horn the law till all things be accom¬ 
plished” (Matt. 5:18) does not mean or imply that the law in all its 
parts is to remain in force forever. On the contrary, the great Teacher 
made it very clear and positive that he himself is the end of the law; 
and his fulfilment, accomplishing, or consummation of the law and 
the prophets is a making of all things new in the gospel of a new and 
better covenant. Law and prophets are swallowed up and super¬ 
seded by the gospel of the kingdom of heaven. The distinction 
between destroying and fulfilling is illustrated by the obvious impro¬ 
priety of putting a piece of new undressed cloth upon an old garment, 
and of putting new wine into old wineskins. It is equally incon¬ 
gruous for an invited guest to be found fasting at the time of the 
wedding-feast when the bridegroom and his friends are expected to 
rejoice together (Matt. 9:14-17). And so we are taught that the 
gospel carries with it a new spirit and a new life. It is not a dispen¬ 
sation of partial reforms, with the omission or modification of a 
number of old customs, but a deep, radical, and permanent uplift 
from the bondage of the letter to a glorious freedom of the Spirit. 
Jesus came not to set aside an indefinite portion of the Old Testa¬ 
ment regulations, and to institute a sort of eclectic system in which 
the old law and the prophets were, with a few exceptions, to remain 
as the authoritative guides of Christian life and thought. He came 
as the Mediator of a new and better covenant, enacted upon better 
promises (Heb. 8:6). He made the old things pass away in order 
that all things might become new (cf. 2 Cor. 5:17 and Rev. 21:5). 
The old is not destroyed; it remains as an invaluable object-lessson, 
showing how God did at sundry times and in divers ways reveal him¬ 
self of old. But every jot and tittle of the former revelations have 
been taken up, as by a process of living growth, and incorporated 
by the power of a new and higher life into the gospel of our Lord. 
One of the “Thirty-nine Articles” of the English church declares 
that “the law given from God by Moses as touching ceremonies and 
rites doth not bind Christians, nor ought the civil precepts thereof 
of necessity be received in any commonwealth; yet, notwithstanding, 
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no Christian whatsoever is free from the obedience of the command¬ 
ments which are called moral.” We may even put it in stronger 
terms, and say that the entire law and prophets and psalms are 
fulfilled or perfected in the new covenant of Jesus Christ. Every jot 
and tittle of them all, possessed of any permanent religious value, 
have become part and parcel of the gospel system. This great 
pleroma, “the fulness of him who filleth all in all,” gathers up into 
itself every essential element of the old covenant, and imparts to 
everything a higher and more heavenly aspect. No jot or tittle of 
the old law can therefore remain precisely what it was. The great 
Teacher issued no rule and set no example by which we are now to 
go through the Hebrew Scriptures, and presume to say of one text, 
This is fulfilled, and of another, That is not yet fulfilled; the law of 
tithing is yet obligatory on the Christian, but the prohibition of swine’s 
flesh is now null and void. No such eclectic procedure can be made 
to work with self-consistency. There is no authoritative voice in 
church or state throughout the world, no general council, and no 
prophet or teacher, that can be accepted as an infallible guide in any 
such a separation and selection of ancient oracles fulfilled and unful¬ 
filled. Alas! Has the great Teacher been so long time with us, and 
we yet fail to grasp his word? We strangely heed his testimony, 
and that of his apostles after him, if we refuse to see that the whole 
Old Testament revelation, not excepting one jot or tittle of the law 
and the prophets, is fulfilled by being fused into a new and better 
covenant, which is enacted upon broader and higher principles and 
better promises. Even the Ten Commandments, the richest kernel 
of the law, are exalted into new life and acquire depths of divine sig¬ 
nificance unknown to the ancient fathers. “Thou shalt do no 
murder” is now shown to condemn “everyone who is angry with 
his brother.” The crime of adultery is committed whenever one 
“looketh on a woman to lust after her.” The prohibition of blas¬ 
phemy is superseded by the higher commandment, “Swear not at 
all.” The sabbath laws are lifted far above the plane of a bare 
and barren statute that requires a man to suspend his usual work 
for some twelve or fifteen particular hours out of a specified twenty- 
four (which could never be the same for men living on opposite sides 
of the world), and they are fulfilled in a principle of Christly life 
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which grasps the deeper and more universal obligation of observing 
sabbath by doing good therein, and by so commanding all one’s 
timp that a suitable proportion of it shall be duly consecrated to the 
loving service of God and of our fellow-men. Thus may we, like 
our divine Master, become lord, not the slave, of the sabbath day. 
Other statutes and precepts of the ancient times become transformed 
and transfigured in their fulfilment in Christ. The old law of retalia¬ 
tion is consummated so as to be eclipsed and lost from view in presence 
of the heavenly love that turns the other cheek to him that smites, 
prays for the enemy and the persecutor, and seeks to “be perfect as 
our heavenly Father is perfect.” 

8. Not only in such a heavenly fulfilling of the great ethical pre¬ 
cepts of the law does the Lord Jesus open to us ideals of the new and 
higher Christian life, but also in other ways, and in some instances 
by direct antagonism to the old Mosaic legislation , he reveals the superior 
standards of truth and righteousness in the kingdom of God. Observe 
how explicitly he put aside the easy-going regulation of divorce which 
is written in Deut. 24:1-3, and there stands along with much more 
that is said to be “the words of the covenant which Jehovah com¬ 
manded Moses to make with the children of Israel in the land of 
Moab,” but which, according to Jesus, Moses permitted because of 
the people’s hardness of heart. He himself, on the contrary, declared 
strict monogamy to be God’s law “ from the beginning of the creation,” 
when he made them male and female. According to the text of the 
gospel of Mark (10:2-11), Jesus prohibits all divorce. Any man or 
woman who puts away wife or husband and marries another is 
guilty of adultery. No exception or qualification is mentioned in 
this oldest record of the words of Jesus, and there is good reason to 
suspect that the exceptional clause now found in Matthew’s gospel 
(“ except for fornication,” Matt. 5:32; 19:8) is an early interpolation, 
foisted into the text by some Jewish-Christian scribe who felt the 
teaching of Jesus at this point to be altogether too severe. 

9. According to Christ’s teaching, the Old Testament prophets 
as well as the law, were inferior and defective in the light of the kingdom 
of heaven and the new covenant of love. Jesus was quick to appre¬ 
ciate a saying like that of Hos. 6:6, “ I desire goodness and not sacri¬ 
fice; and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings,” and he 
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quoted it in self-defense against the Pharisees (Matt. 9:13; 12:7). 
But he rebuked those disciples who wished, after the manner of 
Elijah (2 Kings 1:10), to bid fire come down from heaven and con¬ 
sume a Samaritan village that refused to receive him (Luke 9:5$). 
The Jewish scribes taught that, according to Mai. 4:5, “Elijah must 
first come,” and the “Second Adventists” of modem times insist on 
following the same method of literal exegesis; but Jesus showed a 
deeper penetration in pointing out to his disciples that Elijah had 
already come in the person and ministry of John the Baptist. He 
also showed them that John was the last of a long succession of 
prophetic voices that had spoken of the coming of the Christ of God. 
“All the prophets and the law prophesied until John” (Matt, n: 13). 
But at the same time he admonished them and us that, while “among 
them that are bom of women there hath not arisen a greater than 
John the Baptist, yet he that is but little in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he.” If, then, the greatest of the Old Testament 
prophets is less than the little ones in Christ’s new kingdom, with 
what propriety can we, who have been thus enlightened, and have 
tasted the heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
and of the powers of the gospel age, go back for our authoritative 
guidance to a system that is superseded, finished, and fulfilled ? Is 
it not possible for us, through a blinding bondage to the letter, to 
sell our heavenly birthright for an old patriarchal or Jewish mess of 
meat? Let us allow no veil upon our heart that will prevent our 
beholding, whensoever Moses is read, that the ministration once 
written and engraven on stones is finished and fulfilled, and has 
become permanently eclipsed in the Christly ministration of right¬ 
eousness, which far excels in glory (cf. 2 Cor. 3:7-rr). 

ro. In further illustration of the manner in which the “Mediator 
of the new covenant ” maketh all things new, we notice a few examples 
of his spiritual discernment in certain portions of the Old Testament. 
The superficial Sadducees thought to confound him by their gross 
fleshly conception of the resurrection of the dead, and proposed the 
concrete example of a woman who, according to the levirate law, 
had married seven husbands. “Ye do err,” said Jesus, “not know¬ 
ing the Scriptures nor the power of God.” And he ‘cited Exod. 3:6, 
“I am the God of Abraham,” etc., and made the profound, suggestive 
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comment: “God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
Such teaching, we are told, astonished the multitudes. But what 
was the peculiar element of his teaching that astonished? Was it 
not the spiritual insight that lifted their ideas above carnal things? 
The resurrection is attainment of angelic life, in conditions of being 
in which they “neither marry nor are given in marriage; neither can 
they die any more” (Luke 20:35, 36). At another time, when the 
Jews spoke of their fathers eating manna in the wilderness, Jesus 
answered: “It was not Moses that gave you the bread out of heaven, 
but my Father that giveth you the true bread out of heaven. For 
the bread of God is that which cometh down out of heaven, and giveth 
life unto the world. I am the bread of life. Your fathers ate the 
manna in the wilderness, and they died” (John 6:32-49). When 
they boasted that Abraham was their father, he admonished them 
that Abraham did not go about seeking to kill a man that told the 
truth. He astonished them by saying: “Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day,” And then he added to their confusion by his solemn 
declaration: “ Before Abraham was bom, I am” (John 8:40, 56-58). 
With what scathing exposure he condemned the narrow dogmatism 
that required circumcision on a sabbath day in order “that the law 
of Moses might not be broken,” but was offended in him “because 
he made a man every whit whole on the sabbath” (John 7:19-24). 
Once, when they would have stoned him for the supposed blasphemy 
of calling God his Father, he cited the eighty-second psalm, in which 
magistrates who execute judgment are called “gods and sons of the 
Most High,” and thereupon put to them the searching question: 
“If he called them gods unto whom the word of God came, and if, 
as ye assume, 3 the scripture cannot be broken, say ye of him whom 
the Father sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest, 
because I said, I am the Son of God” (John 10:36). Here Jesus 
called the psalms “your law,” and his answer to those Jews was 
strictly an argumcntum ad hominem, not the utterance of any dogma 

3 According to the majority of exegetes, the words “ and the scripture cannot be 
broken” are not to be taken as a parenthesis, but rather to be construed as an additional 
clause depending on the “if” of the preceding sentence. Hence the words arc not to be 
understood as a parenthetical expression of our Lord’s opinion touching the inviolable¬ 
ness of the scripture, but are purely hypothetical in an argument which simply assumes 
current Jewish opinion as its premise. 
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of his own concerning the Scriptures. So also the great lesson, 
inculcated in the famous passage in John 5:39-47, is the moral 
impossibility of apprehending the deep spiritual significance of the 
Scriptures when one has not the love of God abiding in the heart. 
“Ye search the Scriptures,” he says, “because ye think that in them 
ye have eternal life; and these are they that bear witness of me; and 
yet ye will not come to me that ye may have life.” Here we read 
no command to search the Scriptures, as the common version has 
long erroneously implied; nor does Jesus himself affirm that the 
Scriptures contain eternal life, or that the Jews in thinking so were 
right or wrong. The passage is one of those characteristic sayings 
of our Lord which charge upon the superficial Jewish literalists a 
total failure to comprehend the real witness of the Old Testament 
to Christ. And he went on to say that their one accuser was that 
very Moses on whom they set their hope. “ For if ye believed Moses, 
ye would believe me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words?” How must those Jews 
have been astonished at being told that they did not believe the 
writings of Moses? Had they not been brought up on Moses? 
From childhood they had heard him read every sabbath in the syna¬ 
gogue. And yet this presumptuous man of Nazareth tells them that 
if they had only believed Moses, they would also believe in him! 
They probably all believed that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. They 
found no trouble in accepting any recorded statement of the five 
books as veritable fact. They knew nothing of that modern criticism 
which detects the composite elements in those venerable writings, 
and discovers the different codes of law imbedded therein. And yet 
Jesus told them to their face that they did not believe Moses or his 
writings! Alas! It may be a very small and bootless thing to believe 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, but an unspeakably more important 
thing to be able to discern the real witness of these ancient books to 
Christ. Where can the literalist find the passage in which it is 
written that Abraham rejoiced to see the day of Jesus of Nazareth ? 
Where is the passage in the Pentateuch in which it is clear that Moses 
wrote of Christ ? Jesus did not say that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, 
but “he wrote of me.” And not Moses only, but “all the prophets 
from Samuel and them that followed after, as many as have spoken, 
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they also told of these days” (Acts 3:24), The law, the prophets, 
and the psalms all bear their witness to the Christ, but not in accord¬ 
ance with the literalisms notions of predictive prophecy. Whosoever 
insists that Moses must have written the books of Moses, and Samuel 
the books of Samuel, and whosoever goes through the Old Testament 
writings selecting here and there a text which seems to him to speak 
directly and specifically of Jesus Christ, and yet retains the veil of 
defunct Judaism upon his heart, so that he fails to see that every jot 
and tittle of the law have been fulfilled by a heavenly fusion into the 
richer content of the gospel of the new covenant, is still like the Jews 
of old whom Jesus charged with a culpable failure to believe either 
in Moses or in himself. Such a failure arises from want of spiritual 
discernment. 

For a freedom from such bondage to the letter, and from such 
false conceptions of biblical inspiration as were held by the scribes 
and Pharisees of ancient and modem times, did Christ set us free. 
We should stand fast, therefore, in our liberty, and not be entangled 
again in such a yoke of bondage. Seeing that the whole law, the 
prophets, and the psalms have been fulfilled and consummated in 
the Christ, so that every element of permanent value is exalted into 
a higher life and power, and everything that was imperfect, defective, 
or temporary is displaced and superseded by a clearer revelation of 
God, we shall not henceforth be offended at perceiving how large a 
portion of the Old Testament has fallen into desuetude, and presents 
no proper moral standard for us to follow now. We should no longer 
apologize for the falsehood of Abraham, or the polygamy of the 
patriarchs and of David and Solomon. We need not be troubled 
over the anger and the shortcomings of Moses. We may still appre¬ 
ciate the poetry of Deborah’s song, although she barbarously extols the 
murderous deed of Jael, and would probably have been as ready as 
the mother of Sisera to exult in the capture of a heathen damsel or 
two for every warrior in Israel. Cutting off the thumbs and toes of 
Adoni-bezek, hewing Agag into pieces before Jehovah, and hanging 
the seven sons of Saul for the pacification of Jehovah, need no more 
excuse for occurring in Israel than if the same things had occurred 
among the Philistines or the Moabites. The system of slavery which 
finds a sanction in the laws of Moses calls for no more vindication 
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from a Christian than does the law of retaliation—“hand for hand, 
foot for foot, eye for eye.” The marriage and divorce laws of the 
Pentateuch are as foreign to the teaching of Jesus as are the senti¬ 
ments of the vindictive psalms. The cruel separation of husbands 
and wives, as narrated in the last chapter of the book of Ezra, and 
the prohibition of all foreign marriages as written in Deut. 7:1-5, 
could not be tolerated in a Christian commonwealth today. The 
vengeful slaughter of over seventy-five thousand men, so gloatingly 
told in the ninth chapter of the book of Esther, should not be held 
up as a commendation of the womanly virtues of the favorite wife of 
Ahasuerus, who petitioned the king to continue the massacre for 
another day! Nor can we admire the spirit of Mordecai in ordaining 
the feast of Purim to perpetuate the memory of such a horrible 
retaliation. Such deeds of ancient barbarism, when justified by the 
notion that the Old Testament abides as an authoritative norm, 
become warrant and excuse for such a tragedy as the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in Parisian history. The true disciple of the 
kingdom of heaven, gifted with the spirit of his Lord, perceives at 
once that all such deeds of vengeance are utterly out of place under 
the gospel. It is a sad blot on the history of the Puritan colonists 
of New England that they assumed the perpetual validity of the 
Old Testament commandment, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.” And scores of American divines during the last century were 
too blind to see that the Jewish laws touching slavery are as inconsistent 
with Christian ethics as were their ancient customs of polygamy and 
their loose doctrine of divorce. 

The plain fact is that the larger portion of the Old Testament 
treats of times and peoples so different, and so far away from our 
conditions both of thought and of life, that the messages of the Hebrew 
prophets can have at most only a modified application to us and to 
our times. The entire Levitical legislation, which comprises the 
larger part of the Pentateuch, can have no binding force upon the 
Christian church, having long ago waxed aged even unto vanishing 
away (Heb. 8:13). Nearly one-half the book of Job consists of the 
speeches of Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, who were sternly rebuked 
by Jehovah for not having spoken the thing that was right. The 
Song of Solomon and the books of Ecclesiastes and Esther have for 
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centuries furnished the material of doubtful disputations, and their 
right to a place in the canon has been persistently questioned. In 
view of these and many other facts of a similar character, we accept 
with great comfort the teaching of our Lord that every jot and tittle 
of the law and the prophets have been fulfilled. They have accom¬ 
plished their end, and cease to be a norm of religious life to him whose 
life is hid with Christ in God. We reverence the old, but see it all 
transfigured by the gospel of the kingdom of heaven, which puts the 
new cloth into new garments and the new wine into new wine-skins. 
And in this deeper and broader sense we perceive that not only Moses, 
but also Joshua, and Samuel, and David, and Solomon wrote of the 
Christ that was to come. 

We possess the same old Bible still, with all its treasures of law 
and prophecy and sacred song; with all its tedious story of trans¬ 
gressions, of backslidings, of murmurings against God, of idolatry 
and despicable crimes, of wars and exiles and death. We find in 
the books ascribed to Moses, David, r and Isaiah innumerable oracles 
of God. We have lost nothing of value by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, but rather we have all things made new and better. “ Every 
scribe who has been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is 
like a man that is a householder, who bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old” (Matt. 13:52). Such disciples only can set 
the teachings of the Bible in their true relations. All questions of 
style and authorship and date, of possible myth and legend and folk¬ 
lore, are promptly remanded to the department of literary, historical, 
and antiquarian research. That kind of research has its important 
place and value. But the disciple of the kingdom of God sees, 
through all the human forms of thought and composition, the precious 
central truth that our Father in heaven is never absent from his 
world. He reads the first chapter of Genesis with wonder and 
admiration, not having his mind distorted with the delusion that he 
is perusing a miraculously dictated and infallible treatise on astronomy, 
geology, and biology, which he must needs “reconcile” with existing 
physical facts or else imperil the foundations of his religion; but 
rather does he feel his soul enraptured in the presence of a great 
Hebrew theist, who ages ago was gifted to see the potent agency of 
God back of all phenomena. He beholds man himself made in the 
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image and after the likeness of God. Whether this marvelous 
creation were produced by an instantaneous act of power, or through 
ages of evolution, the facts remain the same. He finds the story of 
primeval innocence, of temptation, of guilt and shame and sorrow, 
true to the profoundest experiences of human life. He reads that 
both Enoch and Noah walked with God; the one was taken and the 
other left. The one is a typical witness of immortal life with God; 
the other, a typical preacher of righteousness in a world of sin. In 
Abraham he sees how a stranger and pilgrim on the earth may become 
the friend of God, and inherit the heavenly promises. With Jacob 
he may dream at Bethel, and at Peniel come face to face with God. 
But he may see more than any ancient patriarch saw; for with the 
New Testament disciple Nathaniel, “an Israelite indeed in whom is 
no guile,” he may see heaven opened and the angels of God ascending 
and descending, not upon a visional ladder, but upon the Son of man. 
Nay, more: he beholds Jehovah himself coming down out of heaven, 
taking the form of a servant, manifesting the glory of God, and so 
dwelling and communing with man as to fill him with all the fulness 
of God. 

And thus might one go on through all that is written in the law 
and the prophets, and find in them the lessons of eternal life; but 
those lessons and that life become real only as we are able to see them 
all complete in Christ. We need not fear that Moses and the prophets 
will be destroyed because eclipsed by the surpassing glory of the 
Sun of righteousness which has arisen with the coming of the Christ. 
The divine legation of Moses and the prophesying of Elijah become 
transfigured in our souls as we behold them together in glory in the 
holy mount talking with Jesus about the death which he accomplished 
in Jerusalem. Nor shall we be troubled about the death of Moses, 
or about his lonely grave in the land of Moab. Michael and the devil 
may dispute about his body and about his writings all they will; 
we prefer to behold both lawgiver and prophet in a new and heavenly 
light. But the glory on Moses’ face and the splendor of Elijah 
grow dim before the radiance of the face of Jesus Christ. Jewish- 
minded Peter, when he saw the ancient worthies about to pass away 
(Luke 9:33), was troubled, and proposed to build three tabernacles to 
keep the Christ and Moses and Elijah on the same equality; but a 
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doud overshadowed him while he spoke, and “a voice came out of 
the cloud, saying, This is my Son, my chosen, hear ye him (rather than 
Moses and the prophets). And when the voice was past, Jesus was 
found alone.” Let us not misapprehend the far-reaching signifi¬ 
cance of that heavenly vision. Moses and Elijah remain in the 
picture in a glory of their own, as old schoolmasters of blessed memory 
who led the way to Christ. But we should be like the three disciples 
who, after they heard the voice out of the cloud, “suddenly looking 
round about, saw no one any more save Jesus only with themselves” 
(Mark 9:8). He remains with us in all his glory still. He is the 
end of the law and the fulfilment of prophecy for the Christian ages. 
He is now sitting on his heavenly throne, and he saith: “Behold, I 
make all things new.” 
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THE RISE OF INDIVIDUALISM AMONG THE HEBREWS 1 


JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


In early Israel, as among all other primitive Semitic peoples,* 
the solidarity of the family, clan, or tribe, was so ingrained in the 
whole life and thought as to render it extremely difficult for the 
consciousness of individuality and personality to assert itself and 
vindicate its rights. The idea of solidarity finds expression every¬ 
where in the early Hebrew literature. Familiar illustrations of its 
prevalence and power are seen in the case of the destruction of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram with their wives and children (Numb. 16:27 ff.); 
in the punishment of Achan and his entire family for the theft of the 
“goodly Babylonish mantle, and two hundred shekels of silver, and 
a wedge of gold” (Josh. 7:16-26); in Saul’s massacre of the entire 
population of the city of Nob (1 Sam. 22:16-19); in the hanging of 
the children of Rizpah and Michal to expiate the crime of their 
grandfather Saul (2 Sam. 21:1-9); in the common practice of blood- 
revenge (2 Sam. 3:27-30; 14:6-11; Exod. 22:2 f.; Numb. 35:9-34; 
Deut. 19:6; Josh. 20:3, etc.); in the judicial murder of Naboth’s sons 
along with their father (2 Kings 9:26); in the phraseology of the 
second commandment, “ visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children, upon the third and upon the fourth generation of them that 
hate me” (Exod. 20:5; Deut. 5:9; cf. Exod. 34:7 and Numb. 14:18); 
and in the common belief of later times that Israel’s sufferings were 
due to the sins of Manasseh (Jer. 15:4; 23:26; 24:3; 31:29; Ezek. 

1 This paper was first read, substantially in its present form, before the Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research on January 16, 1904. Pressure of official duties and 
other literary work has delayed its publication until now; but the delay has rendered 
it possible to consult the publications of the last two years. 

1 Cf. W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites a , pp. 32 ff., 274; and Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia », pp. 25 ff. The feeling of the solidarity of the clan 
has persisted in Palestine down to the present day, and is a recognized principle 
there in the administration of Turkish law; see Baldensperger, in Palestine Explo¬ 
ration Fund Quarterly Statement , January, 1906, p. 14. 
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18:2). The fact that Amaziah, King of Judah, did not avenge the 
murder of his father upon the children of the murderers is cited in 
2 Kings 14:6 as a departure from the ordinary custom. 3 The persist¬ 
ence of the doctrine even down to the latest period is attested by the 
stories of the hanging of Hainan’s ten sons (Esther 9:13 f.) and of 
the casting of Daniel’s accusers and their families with them into the 
lions’ den (Dan. 6:2s). 4 Prophecy itself was dominated by this con¬ 
ception; it was primarily concerned with national interests and the 
national God. In its earlier stages the nation was always thought of 
as standing or falling as a whole. This in some measure accounts 
for the intensity and passion of the prophets’ denunciations of the 
wicked—the evil consequences of their deeds are not confined to 
themselves and their descendants, but involve the destruction of the 
whole people, good as well as bad. Many influences combined were 
necessary to effect a modification and weakening of this controlling 
sentiment such as to make room for the growth of ideas concerning 
individual worth and responsibility in the sight of God. 

One of the most potent of these disintegrating forces was the 
great change in the social structure involved in the transition from 
the nomadic life of the desert to the agricultural and commercial life 
of Canaan. The new environment and industries militated strongly 
against the continuance of the clan spirit and organization. Land- 
ownership necessarily tended to become individual rather than 
commercial. Agricultural life, with its diversity of industry, nat¬ 
urally brought the individual to the front. The growth of large 
towns, like Jerusalem, Samaria, and Bethel, furnished greater scope 
for individual effort and enterprise. The ever-increasing ramifica¬ 
tions of trade and commerce constantly afforded new fields for 
the development of individual talent. 5 Intercourse and amalgama- 

3 This verse as it now stands is, of course, the work of the redactor, but there 
is no sufficient reason to doubt the fact here chronicled. Cf. the remarks of Kittel 
and Benzinger, ad. loc. 

4 The question of the historicity of these stories does not materially affect their 
bearing upon our topic. The fact that these stories are told with approval carries 
with it an acceptance of the justice of the custom in accordance with which children 
were punished for the sins of their parents. 

5 Cf. Day, The Social Life of the Hebrews , p. 66 . 
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don with the earlier inhabitants, the necessity of learning from them 
the art of agriculture, and especially the relations established between 
the Israelite and the “stranger,” all helped to hasten the deteriora¬ 
tion of the clan. 

The establishment of monarchical government operated to the 
same effect. The monarch and his house waxed strong at the 
expense of the clans. 6 In the organization of the army, clan ties were 
largely disregarded; the basis of organization was numerical, not 
tribal; there were captains of fifties, of hundreds, and of thousands 
(1 Sam. 8:12; 2 Sam. 18:1 f.; 2 Kings 1:9-13). To military posi¬ 
tions of honor and responsibility individuals were appointed, not 
on the basis of tribal affinities, but because of merit evidenced by 
conspicuous deeds of valor, loyalty, and efficiency (2 Sam. 23:8-39). 
The very existence of a standing army necessitated the absence of 
a comparatively large number of farmers and citizens from their 
homes, and the consequent weakening of family ties (cf. 2 Sam. 8:6, 
14). The forced labor employed upon public works by Solomon and 
his successors withdrew many more from their clan associations for 
long periods (1 Sam. 8:16). In Solomon’s organization of the 
kingdom into twelve districts the clan and tribal limits seem to 
have been disregarded (1 Kings 4:7-19). The establishment of the 
national capital at Jerusalem and the erection there of the royal 
temple drew visitors, traders, and residents from all parts of the 
kingdom; this migratory movement was greatly intensified as a 
result of the centralization of worship effected in Josiah’s reign. 
The free intercourse and interchange of ideas thus arising was a 
great educative influence tending to do away with clannishness and 
narrow provincialism, and to elevate many individuals to a higher 
plane of thought and feeling. Everything which strengthened the 
bonds of national unity at the same time hastened the dissolution 
of the clan organization and the weakening of clan loyalty. 

In addition to these and other social, economic, and political 
influences, there were ethical and religious forces at work pre¬ 
paring the way for the incoming of individualism. The sage was 
essentially individualistic both in the method and the substance of 

6 Cf. Day, op. tit p. 127. 
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his teaching. 7 He concerned himself with the common, practical 
interests of ordinary, everyday life. He met men face to face on 
the streets and at the city gates, and gave them counsel on matters 
arising from their relations to each other as individuals. All his 
work laid emphasis upon the moral responsibilities of individuals; 
he had nothing to do with men in the mass, but confined himself 
to the individual member of society, and for the most part, appar¬ 
ently, to the affairs of private life. The whole trend and influence 
of his work from the outset must have been individualistic to a 
much greater extent than was that of the prophet or the priest. 
The outcome of his activity as seen in the Wisdom literature, Prov¬ 
erbs, Canticles, Job, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus — the most 
individualistic of all Hebrew writings—is sufficient warrant for the 
claim that the teachings of the earlier sages exerted a predominantly 
individualistic influence. 

The function of the priesthood likewise, though primarily national, 
was not without its individualistic features. The early priest was 
the attendant at the sanctuary of the clan or tribe. This function of 
the priest as minister of the community persisted all through Israel’s 
history; it appears, for example, in the case of Micah’s Levite 
(Judg. 18:19 f.); of Eli, priest of the sanctuary at Shiloh; of Samuel 
sacrificing at Gilgal and at Bethlehem (1 Sam. 11:14; 16:1-13); 
of the priesthood at the royal shrines of Bethel and Jerusalem; and 
especially of the priesthood of the second temple. But, in connec¬ 
tion with his duties in this capacity, the priest sustained impor- 

*The Wisdom literature is, of course, of post-exilic origin; hence it might be 
inferred that the activity of the sages was an outcome of the adoption of the indi¬ 
vidualistic point of view, rather than an efficient factor in the development of that 
point of view. It is scarcely supposable, however, that a type of literature so rich 
in content and so widely differing from all that had preceded it could have sprung 
up as it were in a night, independently of any preparatory work. It is easier to 
believe that the Wisdom thought had representatives in the earlier period of Hebrew 
history, and that this school found its great opportunity for influence in the condi¬ 
tions of the exilic and post-exilic periods, and at that time came to the front in 
literary activity. Hints to this effect are not wanting; e. g., Joab employed a “wise 
woman” to rebuke David (a Sam. 14:2 ff.); another “wise woman” advised the 
yielding of Sheba, the Benjamite, to Joab (2 Sam. 2o:i6ff.); tradition ascribed 
unparalleled “wisdom” to Solomon (1 Kings 5:29-34; 10:4 ff.; Prov. 25:1); and 
in Jeremiah's time the wise men are clearly differentiated as a recognized class rank¬ 
ing along with the priest and the prophet (Jer. 18:18). 
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tant relations toward the individual members of his community. To 
him fell the task of adjudicating between them in both secular and 
religious matters. It was his function to instruct them as to their 
ceremonial obligations in connection with sacrifices and offerings, 
to see to the observance of the regulations concerning clean and 
unclean, and to inspect personally all cases of leprosy and prescribe 
the course to be pursued. In these and many other ways he was 
brought constantly into contact with individuals, and through this 
sort of experience must have gained some conception of the relation of 
the individual to God. The legislation of the Covenant and Deu- 
teronomic Codes, moreover, was the expression in statutory form of the 
earlier priestly teachings and practices, and the codification of these 
laws was itself the work of the priest. Much of this legislation, both 
ritualistic and secular, in the very nature of the case deals with 
individual matters. The administration of justice is necessarily 
individualistic in tendency. 8 The rights of the individual as such 
inevitably assert themselves sooner or later. The injustice of pun¬ 
ishing one man for the crimes committed by another, even though 
they may be of the same blood, cannot be overlooked for long in a 
progressive community. The proper relation between crime and 
punishment is maintained only when it is the criminal himself who 
suffers the punishment. The truth of this could not be felt in the 
sphere of civil and criminal law without at the same time coming 
to recognition in the interpretation of the divine administration of 
justice, especially among a people who recognized no distinctions of 
sacred and secular in law; for whom all law was of divine origin 
and authority. Furthermore, the “obedience, worship, and love 
of the heart demanded by Deuteronomy on the ground of com¬ 
mon union with Jehovah were bound at length to manifest them¬ 
selves as a personal experience and privilege known besides to God 
himself alone.” 9 It is not without significance in this connection 
that the great prophetic exponent of the principle of individualism 
was not only a prophet, but by birth and training a priest (Ezek. 
1 : 3 ; 4 : 12 - 15 ). 

Prophecy, too, though its scope and purpose were fundamen- 

* Sec Comill, Das Buck Jeremia erkUtrt (1905), p. 347. 

9 McCurdy, History , Prophecy and the Monuments , Vol. Ill, { 1025. 
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tally national, held within itself the germ of individualism. 10 The 
idea of the remnant itself, whether it originated with Elijah or 
Isaiah," was a starting-point for individualism. The idea carries 
with it a distinction between Israel xark crap/ca and Israel /cark 
irvevpa, even if Israel /cark irvevfia consist only of those who are also 
in Israel /cark adpxa ; the remnant of the Elijah-stories, for example, 
consisted of the seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal; 
Isaiah’s remnant included his disciples and those faithful to the 
great prophetic ideals. Membership in the remnant, and through this 
a place in the future glorified Israel, was made dependent, therefore, 
not solely upon the fact of being an Israelite, but also upon faith¬ 
fulness to the ideals of true Yahweh worship. Thus in addition to 
the accident of birth as a Hebrew there was set up a standard of char¬ 
acter, and such a standard is in the nature of the case individualistic. 

The continual insistence by the prophets upon ethical ideals was 
another step in the direction of individualism. Though the ethics 
of the prophets was social in intent and purpose, the basis of it, as of 
all ethics, was individualistic; and the prophets’ application of 
these ethical principles to the conditions of their times was emphati¬ 
cally individualistic. Corporations, syndicates, trusts, trades-unions, 
and the other multiform organizations of the present day were 
unknown to them; the sins they denounced were sins of individuals 
and were to be opposed only by individualistic preaching of the 
most personal type." Samuel denouncing Saul, Nathan laying 
bare the crime of David to the eye of his own conscience, Elijah 
fiercely opposing the despotic oppression of Ahab and Jezebel, Amos 
proclaiming unwelcome truths before the chief priest at Bethel, 
Isaiah confronting and confounding kings and princes—these are 
examples of the kind of service rendered by the true prophets. 
Among the leaders of Israel immunity from such attacks as these 
was assured only to the possessors of sound moral character. Of 
the same personal nature was the use made by the prophets—e. g., 
in the J and E documents—of the stories concerning the great indi- 

10 Smend, Lehrbuch der alitestamentiichen ReUgionsgeschichie *, pp. 199 ff., 308. 

11 See Meinhold, Studien wur israelitischen ReUgionsgeschichie , Vol. I, “Der 
heilige Rest” (1903). 

>» Cf. Smend, op. cit. t p. 308. 
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viduals of Israel’s past; the praiseworthy characteristics of Abraham, 
Moses, and David were described and emphasized for the admira¬ 
tion and inspiration of succeeding generations. 

It was the task of exilic prophecy to gather up these scattered 
threads of influence and weave them into the great doctrine of 
individualism. The times were ripe for the formulation and utter¬ 
ance of this doctrine. Political ambitions had been dashed to the 
ground. The death of Josiah and the calamity of 597 B. C. must 
have destroyed the last vestige of hope for Israel’s political future. 
The attention of thoughtful men could no longer Unger upon the 
nation as a poUtical unit, but was turned to the consideration of its 
reUgious mission. ReUgion became the great issue of Ufe; all 
other questions were merely of secondary importance; the best 
thought concerned itself with the problems of religion. These 
problems necessitated the formation of new conceptions of God. 
The course of recent historical events had to be considered from 
the point of view of Yahweh’s relation to them. Even if Yahweh 
were only a national deity Uke other national gods such as Chemosh, 
Milcom, and Marduk, the fact of Israel’s successive disasters permitted 
two methods of explanation: either Yahweh was inferior in power 
to the god whose people had overthrown Israel, or Yahweh was 
angry with his people for some offense against his majesty, and had 
therefore withdrawn his favor from them and left them to the mercy 
of the enemy. 13 Some were doubtless ready to accept the former 
alternative and transfer their aUegiance from Yahweh to the god of the 
conquerors. But the prophets, with unswerving loyalty to Yahweh^ 
unhesitatingly chose the latter alternative and declared Israel to be at 
fault in having disregarded Yahweh’s demand for righteousness and 
truth; and, not content with this, they enlarged the sphere of Yahweh’s 

* 3 Cf. the explanation given by the Babylonian priests of the capture of Baby¬ 
lon by the Persians, viz., that Marduk was angry at his people and therefore delivered 
them nto the hands of their enemies; see the prologue of the Cyrus Cylinder (trans¬ 
lated in R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Literature [1901], pp. 171 ff.), 
wherein Marduk is represented as having become “furious with anger” and as for¬ 
saking his land, which he turns over to Cyrus. The characteristic difference between 
the Babylonian and the Hebrew explanations of their very similar experiences is 
that the anger of Marduk is occasioned by ritualistic offences; e. g., “he (Nabonidus) 
allowed the regular offering to cease;” while Yahweh’s wrath is aroused by gross 
violations of moral and spiritual law. 
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activity to worldwide proportions, and pointed out that the Assyrian and 
Babylonian armies were but tools in Yahweh’s hands for the execution 
of his wrath upon Israel. Thus in the hour of his apparent overthrow, 
Yahweh became King of kings and Lord of lords. Israel was now 
only one among the nations, all of whom were subject to the dominion 
of Yahweh; but she was still his ancient people, and therefore the 
most highly favored of all. It was coming to be seen, however, that 
the basis of this closer fellowship was to be found, not in any clan or 
family relationship, but rather in the moral and spiritual superiority 
of Israel as compared with all other peoples. The national com¬ 
munion with Yahweh being thus conditioned by a character qualifi¬ 
cation, the individualizing of the relationship between him and his 
people was bound to follow in due course. 

The gradual breaking down of the old conception of the solidarity 
of the nation was hastened under the stress of the intense sufferings 
of the exilic period. The common opinion seems to have been that 
the present generation was paying the penalty of the sins com¬ 
mitted in Manasseh’s reign (Jer. 15:4; 2 Kings 21:2, n, 16 f.; 23:26; 
24:3 f.). The popular estimate of the fairness of this principle of the 
divine administration of justice found expression in the ironical half- 
skeptical proverb, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge” (Ezek. 18:2; cf. Jer. 31:29). The 
spirit of the times was evidently opposed to the practice of such doc¬ 
trine. The dissolution of the doctrine was aided by the conditions 
resulting from the deportation of 597 B. C.; family ties were ruthlessly 
sundered and the lines of clan demarkation ignored; individuals 
were uprooted from their native soil and transplanted in a foreign 
land. Many of those remaining behind were robbed of practically 
all their kinsmen and former associates, and were under the sad 
necessity of beginning life anew almost alone. Each had to stand 
or fall upon his own merits in the new business and social conditions. 

Amid such conditions as these Jeremiah did his work. He 
realized that the prevalent tendency to cast the responsibility for 
present difficulties upon the shoulders of a former generation robbed 
the divine chastisements of all educative moral and spiritual 
effect for the great mass of his contemporaries. Hence he never 
wearied of pointing out the sinfulness of his contemporaries (2:19 ff.; 
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3:1 ff.; 5:1 ff., 6:6 ff.; 8:6; 13:22 f.; 17:1 f.; etc.), endeavoring 
thus to bring home to their consciences the conviction that they 
themselves had by their own deeds merited all the punishment they 
were receiving, and were altogether in error in supposing themselves 
any better than their predecessors. Following in the same strain, 
the later commentators on Jeremiah charged the people of Judah 
with being even worse than their fathers (Jer. 7:26; 11:10), and 
Ezekiel (16:51) declared them to be twice as wicked as the people 
of Samaria had been before the fall of the Northern Kingdom. 
Jeremiah exposed sin in the hope of showing its exceeding sinful¬ 
ness in such a way as to cause Irsael to loathe it and repent, and on 
condition of true repentance he assured them of Yahweh’s forgive¬ 
ness (3:12 f.; 4:1, 3 ff.; 8:4 ff.; etc.). This offer of forgiveness on 
condition of repentance was in itself an assurance that Israel’s fate 
was in its own hands; it was in direct contradiction to the popular 
thought that the nation was doomed because of the sins of a pre¬ 
vious generation—a thought the prevalence of which meant the death 
of all moral progress. According to Jeremiah, each generation 
determined its own fate by its attitude toward Yahweh and his 
demands for ethical righteousness and spiritual worship, without 
any let or hindrance due to the rebellious deeds of previous gen¬ 
erations. This position seems to be the farthest point reached by 
Jeremiah in the direction of individual responsibility; 14 for the 
great passage, 31:29 f., even if it could be shown to be original, 15 evi- 

*4 1 am glad to find myself in accord here with Professor A. S. Peake, The Prob¬ 
lem of Suffering in the Old Testament (1904), p. 27; though he still claims the New 
Covenant message with its emphasis upon personal, spiritual religion for Jeremiah. 

>5 The grounds for assigning this passage to a later period are well set forth 
by Smend, op. cit. t pp. 249 ff.; so also Stade, Duhm, Schmidt (Encyclopaedia Biblica , 
col. 2384),«Comill (Die metrischen Stucke des Buches Jeremia reconstruct [1901], and 
now in Das Buck Jeremia erkldrt [1905], pp. 346-48), et al. For the contrary view, 
see Giesebrecht, in loc. The only passages in Jeremiah that can by any means be 
cited in support of the thesis that Jeremiah preached individualism are 31:29 ff.; 
3:14-16; 15:1 ff.; 12:1 ff.; 17:9 f.; and 32:18 f. These are all assigned, wholly 
or in part, to a later age by Duhm, Comill, Schmidt, et al. In addition to the specific 
ground urged against each of these passages by these interpreters, a general objec¬ 
tion presents itself to all. These scattered hints of individualism have no vital con¬ 
nection with the prophecies of Jeremiah at any point; they form no part of 
the burden of his soul. It is scarcely conceivable that a prophet of Jeremiah's 
insight and capacity, confronted by great problems in ethics and religion, and 
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dently recognizes the necessity of the operation of the old principle 
of solidarity in the existing regime, and postpones the introduction of 
the new doctrine of individualism until the incoming of the mes¬ 
sianic age. 

Individualism was for the first time clearly defined and enun¬ 
ciated by Ezekiel, the younger contemporary of Jeremiah. His 
environment was especially favorable to the development of this 
doctrine. Torn away from home and his native land in his youth, 
he was plunged at once into the midst of Babylonian power and 
influence. The contrast between the might and splendor of the 
conqueror and the weakness and poverty of his own people must 
have made a deep impression upon him. He abandoned all hope 
of successful resistance and strove to prepare his people for the inevit¬ 
able catastrophe, seeking to turn their thoughts away from political 
hopes and intrigues, and to concentrate them upon the affairs of the 
moral and spiritual realm in which they might still maintain supremacy. 
The community of his fellow-exiles was constituted upon an indi¬ 
vidualistic basis; the conquerors had selected for deportation the 
leaders of the nation’s thought and action (2 Kings 24:14-16) 
with slight reference to clan and family ties (Ezek. 24:21). These 
were naturally the most enlightened and intelligent citizens, and 
therefore most likely to be hospitable toward a new truth.. 

Furthermore, the lack of any facilities for public worship on the part 
of the Jews in Babylonia, a condition consequent upon the impossibility 
of their visiting the temple at Jerusalem, the only place where men 
ought to worship, of itself prepared the soil of their hearts for the seed 
of individualism. Shorn of opportunity for worship as a member of 
the community to which he belonged, the devout Jew would inevit- 

having possession of a profound truth adapted to their solution, should have con¬ 
tented himself with a few incidental, lifeless allusions to it, displaying no enthusiasm 
concerning it and making no practical use of it. Moreover, Jeremiah was still deal¬ 
ing with the nation. His activities were practically ended before the nation had 
ceased to be. Hence the whole motive and background of his work was necessarily 
national. His contemporaries clung to the national idea as long as there was a ves¬ 
tige of hope. Indeed, the ambition for existence and power as a nation among the 
nations of the earth did not fail until the final fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion 
of the Jews to all quarters of the earth in 70 A. D. The national spirit blazed forth 
fiercely again in the days of the Maccabees and occasioned numerous revolts against 
the Romans up to the end. 
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ably .be thrown back upon the necessity of lifting his own thoughts 
and desires to Yahweh’s throne in the privacy of his own solitude. 
The passing of the deuteronomic law of the central sanctuary about 
620 B. C. would tend in this direction even while the Jews were 
still in the homeland, but its full effect was not felt until the exile, 
because, on the one hand, there was always the possibility of visiting 
the temple, which was easily accessible to all the inhabitants of 
Judah, and, on the other hand, it may not be supposed that the 
associations and customs of the local sanctuaries were at once and 
completely abandoned when Deuteronomy became the authorized 
law. 

In addition to these conditions there was a very positive influence 
toward individualism from the side of the Babylonian civilization, 
which was centuries in advance of the Hebrew. As far back as the 
days of Hammurabi, and how much farther no one can tell, the 
Babylonians had been a commercial people. Even in early times their 
business activities were highly complex, ramifying in all directions, 
and their business methods were precise and accurate, giving scope 
for executive ability of the highest order. The Code of Hammurabi 
takes cognizance of banking transactions, trustees, agents or commer¬ 
cial travelers, renting and subrenting, receipts, etc.; requires a 
written contract with regularly attested signatures and witnesses for 
every business transaction; and gives evidence of the existence of a 
thorough and well-developed system of legal procedure. The social 
organization reflected by the code is unintelligible apart from the 
recognition of the well-defined rights and responsibilities of the 
individual citizen. There are, indeed, regulations in the code 
which seem to imply the older feeling of the solidarity of the family, 
as, for example, the provision in §§ 116 and 210, for putting to death 
the child of a man who has caused the death of another man’s child. 
But these are instances to be explained as due to the influence of 
the lex talianis —an old principle which carried along with it other 
ancient usages. A civilization as advanced and complex as that of 
Babylonia in the twenty-third century B. C. was certainly not less 
but more so in the sixth century B. C., when Israel began its 
Babylonian sojourn and Ezekiel was formulating his doctrine of 
the responsibiltiy of the individual. This a priori assumption is 
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shown to be correct by the indubitable evidence of the hundreds of 
contract tablets coming from every period of Assyro-Babylonian 
history, many of them from the reigns of Nebuchadrezzar and his 
successors, and recording business transactions of the most varied 
and complex character. There can be no question that in the 
commercial life of Babylonia in Ezekiel’s time each individual stood 
absolutely upon his own merits. But even in modem times it is 
impossible to keep business and religion separate in the life and 
thought of any individual. Human nature does not readily resolve 
itself into a series of water-tight compartments. The various 
activities of life inevitably intermingle and react one upon another. 
This truth as applied to business and religion was even more true in 
the ancient world than now; then religion embraced every phase of 
human life, the separation between the sacred and the secular 
scarcely having been imagined. Hence it is difficult to conceive of 
a commercial system organized on a strictly individualistic basis 
coexisting indefinitely side by side with a religious system domi¬ 
nated by the ancient conception of the solidarity of the family or 
clan. Individualism could hardly invade the commercial and indus¬ 
trial system without obtaining foothold likewise in the territory of 
religion. Bousset 16 has already called attention to the “astrologic 
fatalism” of the Babylonians as a specifically “individualistic form 
of religion.” Their penitential psalms also reflect a very keen sense 
of personal guilt and personal responsibility for the same. Definite 
expression to the doctrine of individual responsibility for sin is given 
in the narrative of the deluge, 17 where the god Ea addresses Bel as 
follows: 

Ay, thou wise one among the gods, thou warrior, 

How rash of thee to bring about a flood-storm! 

On the sinner visit his sin, 

And on the wicked his wickedness. 

But be merciful, forbear; let not all be destroyed! 

Be considerate; let not everything be [confounded]! 

16 In Die Religion des Judenlhums im neulestamenilichen Zeitalter (1903), p. 278. 

*7 Gilgamesh Epic, Tablet XI, 11 . 180 ff. The rendering given above is that 
of Dr. Wm. Muss-Amolt, as found in R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Lit¬ 
erature (1901), p. 357. Samuel Daiches, Jewish Quarterly Review , April, 1905, pp.441- 
55, maintains that Ezekiel, especially in 14:12-20 borrowed both language and 
ideas from the Babylonian flood-story; but the mere fact of similarity of expression 
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This is the beginning of a distinct protest against the injustice of 
destroying the righteous with the wicked, in the form of a plea that 
some punishment other than a deluge, one which would render 
possible the escape of the righteous, be employed. With the inherit¬ 
ance of the religious experience of Israel during the preceding cen¬ 
turies, and amid such a social and intellectual environment as 
Babylonia furnished, it was perfectly natural that Israel in exile 
should respond to the stimulus of providential circumstances in part 
by the formulation of the doctrine of personal responsibility for sin. 

EzekieFs individualism appears first in his statement of his divine 
call (3:16-21). 18 Previous prophets had felt themselves called as 
Yahweh’s messengers to the nation and guides of the national life. 
Ezekiel defines his mission as that of caring for the souls of indi¬ 
viduals. He is the watchman appointed of Yahweh unto the house 

is not of itself sufficient to demonstrate literary dependence. Daiches recognizes 
the fact that similar phraseology occurs in Ezek. 14:12-20, Deut. 28:15-68, and 
Lev., chap. 26. It is too much to suppose that all of these are directly or indi¬ 
rectly dependent upon the Babylonian narrative, and it is not necessary to posit 
such an origin for anyone of them. The phenomena upon which the hypothesis 
is based are simple, such as might be expected to appear among any peoples dwelling 
amid similar environments. 

18 Kraetzschmar considers this passage a later addition derived from chap. 33 
and inapplicable to the first period of Ezekiel’s activity. Prior to the fall of Jeru¬ 
salem, Ezekiel certainly did give greatest attention to the national phases of his work, 
exposing sins, and emphasizing the certainty and necessity of the fall of the capital, 
but his individualism was not held wholly in abeyance. The new point of view 
appears clearly, indeed, in 9:4 f.; 11:18-21; 14:12^.; and chap. 18. In reply 
to the charge that 3:16-21 forms no essential part of the call, but is an appendix, 
it is to be said that in representing this phase of his mission as the subject of a second 
revelation Ezekiel meant to indicate that the necessity of preaching to the individual 
was not at first realized by him, but forced itself upon him only after deep medita¬ 
tion upon the needs of the times. This view is in keeping with the fact of Ezekiel *s 
concrete and artificial methods of presenting truth. It is not necessary to suppose 
that Ezekiel’s description of his call was given at the opening of his ministry; it was 
more probably written after some experience in prophetic activity, and sums up 
his reflections upon the nature of his work and the attitude of the people toward his 
teachings (cf. the visions of Isaiah and Amos). This is rendered more than probable 
by the fact that in 21:3 f. Ezekiel announces a destruction upon Jerusalem which 
shall cut off both the righteous and the wicked without discrimination. This latter 
prophecy seems to be a spontaneous utterance spoken under the pressure of the im¬ 
mediate circumstances, while 3:16-21 and chap. 18, with which it is in conflict, are 
evidently the product of careful thought and reflection (see Bertholet and Kraetzsch¬ 
mar on 21:3 f.). 
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of Israel to warn each man of his danger and indicate the way of 
escape. His own feeling of personal responsibility to Yahweh for 
the souls of those intrusted to his care is very marked and evidences 
his keen conscientiousness. He puts himself on the same plane 
with his hearers, and asks them to bear no heavier burdens than he 
is conscious of bearing himself. He was confronted by the same 
problem as that which presented itself to Jeremiah—viz., the neces¬ 
sity of demonstrating Yahweh’s justice to a skeptical generation— 
but he offered a new solution. He laid down the basal principle 
that every soul sustains its own independent relation to Yahweh 
(18:4). On the basis of this personal relation its fate will be deter¬ 
mined. In the approaching crisis every soul that is sinful will be 
doomed, while everyone that is just will escape alive. The righteous¬ 
ness of a father will be of no avail to shield a sinful son, nor will the 
sins of a wicked father be visited upon the head of a righteous son 
(18:5-20). One man’s crimes do not bring judgment upon another, 
nor conversely does the righteousness of one man secure immunity 
for the sins of other men (14:12-23). 19 A man’s ancestors, there¬ 
fore, have in no way interfered with his relations to Yahweh so as to 
impair his right to an absolutely just judgment based solely upon 
his own merits. But more than this: a man’s own past life even 
does not count in the coming judgment; the only thing taken into 
consideration is his actual status at the time the judgment is passed 
(18:21-28; 33:10-20). This warrants a most earnest appeal to the 
sinner to repent, and to the righteous man to maintain his integrity, 
especially since Yahweh derives no pleasure from the death of sinners 
(33:11 f.). 

In these utterances Ezekiel apparently breaks loose entirely from 
the old conception of the solidarity of the family and, carried away 
by the enthusiasm of a new idea, passes over to the opposite 
extreme of an individualism of the most atomistic type—atomistic 
not only from the point of view of social ethics and life, but even 
from the point of view of the individual life itself. The fact of 
the essential unity and continuity of each life is ignored; life is 
considered from the point of view of actions, not character. The 

Cf. Jer. 15:1 ff. (a later addition). Contrast with this the earlier view as rep¬ 
resented by the Yahwist in Gen., chap. 18. 
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ties of heredity and environment which link a man to his fellow-men, 
and often involve the innocent with the guilty in temporal disaster, 
are not given due consideration. 

It may be noted further that Ezekiel’s application of the doctrine 
of individualism was confined to the question of man’s status before 
the seat of divine judgment. For the thought of personal communion 
and fellowship of the individual with his God he finds no place. Nor 
did he ever arrive at the thought of the individual as Yahweh’s 
representative to the world. Notwithstanding his great emphasis 
upon the idea of individualism, he never loosened his hold upon 
the thought of Yahweh as fundamentally in union with Israel’s 
land; it runs through all his utterances (chap. 16; 20:40; 25:14; 
28:24-26; 35:10; 36:16-38; chaps. 38 and 39; 43:7).*° Israel is 
still the most favored nation; Yahweh’s activities are always 
exercised with reference to it. His true worshipers are always 
Israelites. There is an Israel xard irvevfia indeed, but it is at the 
same time made up of those who belong to Israel /card adp/ca , the 
Hebrews of the Hebrews. 

Ezekiel’s vision of the Israel of the future (chaps. 40-48) grows 
out of his feeling of the solidarity of Israel and Yahweh. The new 
Israel will be a community of true Israelites dwelling with Yahweh 
in the Holy City. Yahweh will be the real head of the community, 
the center of all its interests; the community will be Yahweh’s repre¬ 
sentative in the eyes of the world at large. Israel as a religious unit 
will take the place of Israel as a political unit. Thus Ezekiel finds 
the highest expression of religion, not in the isolated life of the indi¬ 
vidual, but in the group life of the community. His community is, 
of course, composed of individual members, all of whom sustain right 
relations to God; they live, however, not for individual ends, but for 
the furtherance of the purpose of the community, which is the revela¬ 
tion of God’s glory to the world. 

The principle of individualism was incorporated also in the 
deuteronomic law (Deut. 24:16), and so became the established 
principle in the administration of Hebrew justice. This is an ad¬ 
vance upon Deut. 7:10, in which nothing is implied as to whether 
the descendants may or may not suffer for their ancestors’ sins, it 

*° Cf. Bertholet, Das Buck Hcsekiel , p. xviii. 
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being made clear only that the sinner himself shall not escape 
punishment. It is also practically a setting aside of the principle 
laid down in the Decalogue (Deut. 5:9; Exod 20:5)." This 
deuteronomic law was therefore the outcome of or the result of a 
development parallel with the pioneer activity of Ezekiel,** rather 
than the basis upon which his work rested. 

** Driver’s attempt to escape the contradiction by explaining Deut. 5:9 as appli¬ 
cable to “the providence of God acting naturally through the normal constitution 
of society,” and 24:16 as applying only to the administration of justice by the state, 
seems to overlook the fact that in the Hebrew state the administrators of human 
law were the earthly representatives of Yahweh, and that fundamentally all law 
was divine law; separation of church and state was not yet effected. 

** So Bertholet, Deuteronomium f p. 76; and Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
The Hexaleuch , Vol. II, p. 284. 
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ARMENIAN PAULICIANISM AND THE KEY OF TRUTH 


REV. LEON ARPEE 
Richwood, Ohio 

The first notice of Paulidanism in the Greek writers under its 
proper name comes from the seventh century, when a certain Con¬ 
stantine from the region of Mananali, southeast of Erzroom, in the 
Armenian province of Daron, reorganized the sect and conducted 
active missionary operations in Pontus and Cappadocia. The 
names which Constantine gave his disciples and churches—e. g., 
Timothy, Titus, Ephesus, Corinth—were borrowed from the writ¬ 
ings of the apostle Paul; and the apparent partiality of Constantine 
and his followers for the Apostle to the Gentiles, of which this usage 
was cited as an instance, was made by modem scholars, beginning 
with Gibbon, to account for the origin of the name “ Paulician.” 
The origin of this name, however, as Professor Conybeare has lately 
pointed out, must antedate the seventh century, as it should be 
referred, not to Paul the apostle, but to Paul of Samosata. 1 

For a period of one hundred and fifty years from the time of 
Constantine the history of the Paulicians is one of persecution at the 
hands of the orthodox emperors of Byzantium. Justinian II in the 
seventh century, and Michael I and Leo V, the Armenian, in the 
ninth, when not incited by bigotry, persecuted these heretics with 
the hope of redeeming their own reputation for orthodoxy. But the 
Empress Theodora, the restorer of the images of the orthodox 
church, surpassed them all in bigoted zeal, and the pious devotion 
of the Greek historian has recorded with pride that under her short 
reign no less than 100,000 Paulicians were destroyed by fire and 
sword. 

Persecuted in the mountains and valleys of Asia Minor, Pauli- 

1 See pp. 105, 106, and 129 of the “Introduction” to The Key of Truth: A Manual 
of the Paulician Church of Armenia, by Fred. C. Conybeare (Oxford, 1898). Professor 
Conybeare has called attention to the location of Mananali, which was not near Samo¬ 
sata, as usually supposed, but in Armenia. See “ Introduction,” p. 69. 
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danism took refuge on the banks of the Euphrates and within the 
borders of Armenia. There, beyond the reach of Greek bigotry, and 
under the tolerant protection of the Arab caliphs, it flourished, and 
once, at least, it brought fierce retribution upon its persecutors, 
when, in the ninth century, emerging from thtir fortified town of 
Tephrike, the modern Divrik, east of Sivas, the Paulidan military 
chiefs and their Mohammedan allies overthrew the armies of the 
empire, penetrated Asia Minor as far as Nicomedia and Ephesus, 
everywhere destroyed the images and relics of the Greek saints, and 
turned the cathedral of the last-named dty into a stable. 

That, however, was only a temporary blaze of Paulidan power 
and exasperation. With the fall of thdr great leader Chrysochdr 
the military glory of the Paulidans passed away, and as before, so 
after that event, they remained a sect sorely oppressed and persecuted. 

Emperors who sympathized with their cause sometimes pursued 
a middle course. A race of hardy mountaineers, the Armenian 
Paulidans, so dangerous to the empire when in alliance with the 
Arab caliphs of the East, could be employed as its guardians on its 
western borders. So the Iconoclast, Constantine Copronymus, in 
the eighth century, and the Armenian, John Zimisces, in the tenth, 
transplanted these heretics by the thousands from the regions of 
Erzroom and Melitine in Armenia Minor to the borderlands of 
Thrace. There, while the Paulidan soldier guarded the line of the 
Danube against the barbarians, the Paulidan missionary laid the 
foundations of the Bogomile church of the Bulgarians, and scattered 
in Europe the seeds of a reformation which should bear its full 
fruitage in a future age.* 

In Armenia proper the Paulidans were by no means exempt from 
persecution. The Armenian Synod of Tevin (719) enjoined upon the 
faithful to shim and to hate these “children of the devil and kindlers 
of the eternal fire.” The Paulidans, known in Armenia from the 
ninth century onward by the name of Tonrakians, from the town of 
Tonrak near the modem Bayezid, where their leader, Smpad of 
Zarehavan, made his headquarters, were often hunted like wild 
beasts by the Armenian authorities; they were scourged and 

a A degenerate, Romanized remnant of the Paulidans of Thrace has survived 
to our own day. See Hamlin’s Among the Turks , pp. 265 ff. 
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imprisoned; they were deprived of their eyesight; they were burned 
at the stake; they were driven wholesale out of their homes, and 
their villages were turned 'into ruins. The chief authorities of the 
Armenian church regarded them as “the little foxes that spoil the 
vineyards,” and a favorite penalty in their hands was that of brand¬ 
ing the heretic’s forehead with the image of a fox. It was no mean¬ 
ingless vow, therefore, that the Paulician “elect one” took, to endure 
“scourgings, imprisonments, tortures, reproaches, crosses, blows, 
sufferings, and all the tribulations of the world.” 

The last persecution of the Paulicians in Armenia of which history 
has preserved a record was conducted in the middle of the eleventh 
century by Gregory Magistros, duke of Vasbouragan and Daron 
(the modem provinces of Van and Moush, respectively), who des¬ 
troyed Tonrak and renamed it after St. George, and punished over 
a thousand of the heretics with baptism and confirmation. 

Until the last century it was the general impression that since 
the time of Nerses the Graceful, of the twelfth century, who is 
the last Armenian writer to make mention of it, Armenian Pauli- 
danism had become a thing of the past. But the heresy which 
was exiled to the western borders of the Byzantine Empire, only 
to^live on to scatter the seeds of religious revolt in the western 
world, had also lingered on through the centuries to our own 
day in Armenia itself. Like Constantine of Mananali in the 
seventh century, Smpad of Zarehavan in the ninth, and 
Jacob of Hark in the eleventh, John Choushdak Vartabedian 3 
rekindled the flames of Armenian Paulidanism in thejeighteenth. 
Persecuted at Moush, he fled about 1775 to Constantinople, and 
thence to the Mekhitarist Convent of Venice. His heretical notions 
were soon discovered at Venice, and he was not allowed to stay there 
more than a few days. He returned to the Imperial City, where he 
was sent to the galleys for eight months, then found in a profession 
of Islam a temporary refuge. He afterward went to the district of 
Khnus, northeast of Moush, in Armenia, and with the backing of 
the Turkish governor Extorted ordination from a bishopjthen residing 
in the vidnity of Manazkert, and commenced an active propaganda 

3 I am indebted for this name to an article in the Puragn of Constantinople for 
August 13, 189a. 
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of his heresy in the villages of the district. For this crime he was 
loaded with chains and sent to Etchmiadzin. But he escaped from 
prison and went back again to Khnus “to spread his poison.” In 
1801 his patron, the governor of Khnus, having been executed, he 
was forced by the Turks to return to Islam. His subsequent history 
is not known; but it is clear that his work had already taken deep 
root in the region of Khnus. 4 

The attention of the Holy Synod of Etchmiadzin was called to 
Vartabedian’s followers in 1837 by Garabed, former bishop of 
Erzroom. Garabed was at that date bishop of the Armenians of 
Georgia, but he still had considerable knowledge of the affairs of his 
former people, who, at the close of the Russo-Turkish War of 1828- 
29, had emigrated in great numbers under his leadership from Turk¬ 
ish Armenia into the Tzar’s newly acquired territories lying between 
Akhaltzik and Erivan. 

In February, 1837, Garabed wrote to the synod that in the village 
of Arkhveli, in the province of Shirak, there were twenty-five house¬ 
holds of Armenian immigrants from the village of Tchevirml, of the 
district of Khnus, in the bishopric of Erzroom, who professed the 
heresy of the Tonrakians. Upon this, the Holy Synod dispatched to 
Arkhveli two priests to investigate the case. These called the people 
of the village together, and, after reading to them the bull of the 
synod, made an effort to discover the heretics in their midst. But 
all the confession they were able to elicit was: “We are children of 
the Illuminator.” The inquisitors, not satisfied with this orthodox 
reply, confronted the people with some from neighboring villages 
with whom they had had intercourse, and the people then reluctantly 
confessed that they had known a priest in Khnus who had taught the 
heresy in question, but that they had not only refused to receive him, 
but had “anathematized him with anathemas,” that the priest had 
“ died like a dog,” and that, while it was true that some of them had 
spoken of that heresy in conversation, it had been only ignorant 
foolishness on their part. Finally they gave a written promise “for¬ 
ever to repudiate the evil heresy and to remain steadfast in the con¬ 
fession and the laws of the orthodox Armenian church.” One of 

4 See A Study of the Sect of the Manichean-Paulician Tonrakians, and the Epistle 
of Gregory of Narek , by Father Sarkisian (Venice, 1893), pp. 102-4. 
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the priests was afterward commissioned to reside at Arkhveli for the 
purpose of completely rooting out the heresy. 

The Holy Synod, while concluding to resign to the tribunal of God 
the judgment of the deceased Khnus priest who had taught this heresy, 
resolved to counteract as much as possible the evil consequences of 
his work by informing the bishop of Erzroom, and asking him to 
root out the remnants of heresy that might still be lingering in the 
region of Khnus. At the same time a request was made of Baron 
Rosen, military governor of the Caucasus, “to direct the local civil 
authorities to watch the conduct and operations of the Armenian 
inhabitants of Arkhveli, with an eye to the heresy which has appeared 
in their midst.” Baron Rosen made inquiries as to the nature of the 
heresy in question, to which the Holy Synod answered: “The heresy 
of the Tonrakians consists in this, that they reject the mediation of 
saints, contemn their images, deny the use of fasts, repudiate the 
value of prayers, reject the immaculateness of the Holy Virgin Mother 
of God and the Sacrament of baptism, etc.” 

This correspondence between the synod and Governor Rosen was 
still in progress when, in December, 1837, an advice came to the 
synod from the spiritual authorities of Gumri (Alexandrapol), 
through the consistory of Erivan, that a certain Garabed Megrdit- 
rhian of that village, who had only in the preceding July adopted the 
heresy of the Tonrakians, had made an important confession on his 
bed of sickness, and had divulged the names of seven others in Gumri, 
who, some alone and some with their entire families, had received the 
heresy of the Tonrakians from George and Souvar of Arkhveli, and 
who had now also made confession and indicated their repentance. 
These eight men, four of whom could read and write, made written 
recantations, from which we gather the following points of doctrine of 
modem Paulidanism: 

1. Christ is not God, but the Son of God, bom a man of the 
Virgin Mary, subjected to suffering and to death on the cross, risen 
again from the dead, and now sitting on the right hand of the Father, 
making intercession for us. 

2. The moral law, as given to Moses in the Decalogue, should be 
obeyed, but no trust should be reposed in external rites and observ¬ 
ances. Making the sign of the cross and genuflexions are superfluous. 
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Pilgrimages to Etchmiadzin and Jerusalem and the keeping of fasts 
are of human invention and unnecessary. The worship of crosses 
and pictures of saints is idolatry. The sacrifice of the mass is a lie, 
and the elements of the communion are not the body and blood of 
Christ, but ordinary bread and wine. The baptism and muron or 
holy ointment of the orthodox churches are false and only the mark 
of the Beast on the forehead, and a handful of water is all that is 
necessary for the administration of Christian baptism. 

3. A priest should not be called “Lord, Lord,” but only a clergy¬ 
man (literally “a man of orders”); for God alone is Lord. Con¬ 
fession to a priest is of no profit for the forgiveness of sins—the 
penitent should confess his sins to God alone. Neither can saints 
intercede for us. 

4. Armenians, Russians, Georgians, and all others except the 
Nemetzni (the German evangelical millennialists from Wurtemberg 
who settled in seven colonies in the Caucasus in 1817) 5 are false 
Christians and idolaters whose baptism is not valid. The traditions 
of the church fathers have no binding authority, and the canons of 
the councils were inspired by the devil. For the time being, how¬ 
ever, an outward conformity to the orthodox church’s requirements 
should be maintained by the faithful, so that, if possible, all the 
people may in time be converted to their faith. 

The confessions of Gumri caused renewed activity on the part of 
the Synod, and appeal was again made to the governor of the Cau¬ 
casus. A civil inquest was then instituted by the military governor 
of Tifiis, General Praigon, into the heresy of Arkhveli, and in the 
spring of 1838 it was discovered that the heretics of Arkhveli and 
Gumri were as active as ever. The Tonrakians of the former village 
then numbered thirty-three households, and, to ward off suspicion, 
had built themselves an orthodox church. Three years later it was 
discovered that in 1837 the heretics of Arkhveli had “ baptized each 
other” by night in a stable and in a private room. Their baptism 
had been observed in connection with the Lord’s Supper, wherein 
the elements used had been a loaf of plain unleavened bread baked 
in an oven, and wine in an ordinary vessel placed on a common 
wooden table. Upon the bread they had pronounced the words: 

s See Researches of Smith and Dwight in Armenia , Vol. I, pp. 264 ff. 
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“Take, eat; this is the body of our Lord Jesus Christ”; upon the 
wine the words: “This is the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
candidate for baptism had approached the table with bared head, 
when the ministering officer had poured upon his head a first handful 
of water, saying: “In the name of the Father;” then a second hand¬ 
ful, saying: “And of the Son;” then a third, saying: “And of the 
Holy Spirit, Amen;” whereupon the candidate had helped himself to 
a morsel of the bread and a drink of the wine. 

General Praigon referred the case of the heretics to the provincial 
court of Gumri. Before the end of April (1841), however, there was 
issued a general imperial amnesty, and in the following September 
the court of Gumri advised the Holy Synod that the heretics of 
Arkhveli and Gumri had been included in the amnesty, and thus 
declared free from trial and punishment. 

The Holy Synod, not satisfied with this decision of the court, 
appealed to the governor. It was in reply informed, in March, 1843, 
that the governor considered the decision of the court invalid, inas¬ 
much as heretics did not come under the general head of criminals 
amnestied by the edict, and that he had accordingly ordered the 
further prosecution of the trial. In June, 1845, the upshot of the 
whole matter was thus communicated to the Holy Synod: The civil 
and criminal court of Tiflis, having examined the whole case, had 
declared that the four leaders of heresy at Arkhveli, among them 
George Sarkisian, who called himself a deacon, and Souvar Hohan- 
nessian, and the four at Gumri, were, under the criminal laws of 
1842, subject to be drafted into the army; but inasmuch as they had 
organized their sect before the promulgation of the amnesty of 1841, 
the court, pursuant to the first article of that amnesty, had decided 
only to require of each individual the cost of the government investi¬ 
gations in his case—49 roubles and 50 kopeks (about $35)—and to 
send these eight and their followers to the spiritual authorities of the 
Armenian church to be dealt with by them according to their own 
laws, at the same time forbidding George Sarkisian of Arkhveli to 
call himself a deacon, since he had failed to produce his credentials, 
and the authorities of the Armenian church refused to recognize him. 

The Holy Synod replied that such penalty was altogether incom¬ 
mensurate with the heinousness of the heresy in question, and peti- 
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tioned the governor “that the guilty ones might be punished to the 
full measure of their grave transgressions against God, according to 
the proper sense of the law, just like other criminals.” 

With this protest the episode seems to have closed. Two years 
before, Nerses of Ashdarak had been elected catholicos of all the 
Armenians, and in May, 1846, he arrived at Etchmiadzin and assumed 
the duties of his position. During his eleven years’ active pontificate 
all classes of heretics enjoyed peace, and we may presume that the 
Holy Synod was restrained byfchim in its orthodox zeal against the 
Paulidans. 

These heretics, however, must have endured much petty persecu¬ 
tion at the hands of their neighbors during those years. For some of 
them returned to their old homes in Khnus. About 1847 two families 
of them removed to the village of Khnus, “where,” says the American 
missionary at Erzroom, writing in 1852, “they have been exerting 
their influence in a quiet way, till the number of families persuaded 
of the correctness of their faith amounts to eight, embracing about 
sixty souls.” 6 Such was their activity in Khnus that as early as 1853 
it was recommended that the village might be made a regular out- 
station of the Erzroom mission. In 1854 the village of Tchevirmg, 
in the same district, was reported as having among its forty house¬ 
holds four, with about forty souls, that were openly Protestant, and 
by the year i860 the number of Protestants in the village had doubled. 
From another source we know that these were originally Paulidans, 
and that Souvar Hohannessian of Arkhveli was the spiritual leader of 
this flock. 

And who can tell how much Protestant missions in Armenia have 
been feeding on Paulidan soil? Khnus and Tchevirm6, those 
ancient strongholds of Armenian Paulidanism, were not the only 
places where Paulidanism became a feeder to modem Protestantism. 
Eritzian, writing in 1880, states that of the one hundred and thirty 
seven Protestant households of Valarshabad or Neapolis (in whose 
vidnity Etchmiadzin is situated) nearly three-quarters were originally 
Tonrakian. The same writer further states that Tonrakians were 
numerous in his day in the provinces of Shirak, Galzwan, Pambak, 
New Bayezid, Erivan, and Etchmiadzin, assodating in some places 

6 See Missionary Herald for December, 1852, pp. 359,360. 
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with Russian heretics like the Molokans, and in others with Protes¬ 
tants. A careful investigation on the ground will, doubtless, reveal a 
very close connection between this ancient heresy and modem Pro¬ 
testantism in Armenia. 7 

But we must go back to what was the most important discovery of 
the inquisition of 1837. Sergius Haroutiounian of Gumri confessed 
in that year that he had learned the teachings above detailed in 1835 
of George of Arkhveli, and that the latter had in his possession a 
heretical manuscript entitled “The Key of Truth,” which contained 
all those teachings. This disclosure led to the seizure of “The Key 
of Truth,” which, in February, 1838, the consistory of Erivan trans¬ 
mitted to the Holy Synod. It is a manuscript copy, octavo, written 
on paper in minuscule, of an ancient original the older portions of 
which perhaps go as far back as the ninth century. 8 It contains the 
baptismal service and the ordinal of the Armenian Paulidan church, 
together with a catechism, and some controversial matter aimed at 
the abuses of the orthodox churches, like infant baptism, image- 
worship, mariolatry, and adoration of saints. Three whole chapters, 
all but the title and the first words of another, and important portions 
of five others—thirty-six pages out of the one hundred and forty-nine 
composing the body of the manuscript—were destroyed before the 

7 In the Researches of Smith and Dwight in Armenia (Vol. I, p. 272) is mentioned 
a sect of Oodis living in the provinces of Sheky and Lesgy, who were outwardly “ united ” 
to the Georgian church, and had Georgian and Russian priests when the German 
missionaries from Basel found them. These were doubtless Paulidans. The Pauli* 
dans are called Oodik t or “Eaters” (Bak Oodogh) by the orthodox Armenians because 
of their disregard of the fasts of the church. 

8 The attention of scholars was first called to this document and its contents by 
Alexander Eritzian in the Ports of Tiflis for October, 1880, and the text of it was pub¬ 
lished by Professor Conybeare in 1898. If one who has not himself seen this manu¬ 
script may venture an opinion with regard to it, I should say that this is probably a 
copy made early in the last century from one which was made “in the province of 
Daron” in the year 1782. The error in the dating at the beginning of the manuscript— 
namely, 1882 instead of 1782—seems to betray one who lived in the nineteenth century. 
According to testimony given by Paulicians of Arkhveli in 1838, the copy of 1782 was 
written by John Choushdak Vartabedian. This John’s name, however, it should be 
noted, nowhere appears in our mutilated copy of “The Key of Truth.” The name at 
the beginning of the fragmentary colophon, John Vahakouni, is not to be identified 
with it. The latter is not the name of a copyist, but of one of a number of persons who 
according to what follows, had requested the making of a copy in 1782. For a dis¬ 
cussion of the age of “The Key,” see Conybeare’s “Introduction,” pp. 29 ff. 
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surrender of the book, and numerous heretical words were carefully 
erased. Perhaps the bulk of the missing portions was not the most 
important to our purpose; and much of it was doubtless only a fuller 
exposition of teachings which are preserved, not adding materially to 
our understanding of those teachings; but one wishes that the fif¬ 
teenth chapter, which treats of “The Baptism of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and of His Elect Holy Apostles” (pp. 56-59 of manuscript), 
the missing pages of the nineteenth chapter (pp. 74 - 77 ), which treats 
of the conditions for baptism, and of that portion of the first of the 
supplementary chapters which treats of the creation of Adam and of 
Jesus Christ (pp. 126, 127), could be recovered. We are still, how¬ 
ever, able to learn much that is of importance of Paulician doctrine, 
and something of Paulician polity, from “The Key of Truth” as it is 
preserved in the archives of the synod of Etchmiadzin. 

In “The Key of Truth” we have one of the few monuments of 
primitive Christian thought which have been preserved. No char¬ 
acteristic of it is more striking than its simple scripturalness. One 
looks in it in vain for the speculative type of doctrine which was pre¬ 
eminently the product of Greek thought, and gave rise to the councils 
and the controversies of the orthodox church. Its simple biblical 
character reminds one of apostolic days. The “Key’s” idea of a 
Christian is characteristic—not a man who has the “orthodox” 
doctrine, but simply one who knows the Lord Jesus and keeps his 
commandments (p. 56). 9 While it contains next to nothing which is 
peculiarly Armenian, “The Key of Truth” represents that type of 
thought which would best have flourished on Armenian soil. With 
not a grain of speculation in its make-up, the Armenian mind was 
best adapted to develop a “Key of Truth” type of Christianity 
which in modern times only the advanced Protestantism of our day 
has been able to achieve. A system of doctrine, and a very con¬ 
sistent one, may indeed be easily derived from the “Key.” But in 
what follows it should be remembered that the christological and 
trinitarian problems which so appealed to the Greek mind find no 
place in it. The writer of the “Key” never seems to have thought 
of them. 

The Christology of the “Key” is Unitarian of the Adoptionist 

9 This and all subsequent references are to Conybeare’s text. 
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type. Having this ancient relic of Armenian Pauli cianism in our 
hands today, we can see that Gregory Magistros spoke with a knowl¬ 
edge of the facts in the case when he referred the origin of the Pauli- 
tians to the bishop of Antioch and third-century Adoptionist Uni¬ 
tarian leader, saying: “Here, then, you see the Paulicians who got 
their poison from Paul of Samosata.” 

While orthodox writers find in the infant Jesus God incarnate, 
and declare Mary to be mother of God and David to be father of 
God, the “Key” steers clear of all such mysteries. Nothing in it is 
more strongly emphasized than the undisguised humanity of our 
Lord. Without also a trace of Docetism, it contains no hint that 
the body of our Lord is a different kind of body from ours, or that his 
birth was unreal. Christ—so the “Key” teaches—was bom a man. 
Inasmuch, however, as he was conceived by the Holy Ghost, his 
birth was miraculous. He was bom the new Adam, and he was 
without either original or actual sin. As a man he lived for thirty 
years. At the beginning of his public ministry he was led by the 
Spirit to seek baptism at the hand of John; and when he was bap¬ 
tized he saw the Spirit descend upon himself and heard the voice: 
“This is my beloved Son.” To him that was the hour of his adop¬ 
tion. Bom a man, he was then adopted to be the Son of God. For 
then it was that he received his authority, and the offices of high- 
priest, king, and chief shepherd. Then was he chosen, and glorified, 
and strengthened. Then he became the light of the world, the way, 
the truth, the life. Then he became the gate of heaven, the founda¬ 
tion of our faith, and the savior of sinners. Then he was filled with 
the Godhead; then be became the loved one and the lamb without 
blemish. “Then he also put on the former robe of light which Adam 
lost in Paradise. Then he was called upon by the Spirit of God to 
commune with the Heavenly Father. And then he was appointed 
King over all things in heaven and on earth and under the earth” 
(PP- 5 » 6). 

Regarding Christ as the adopted and glorified Son of God, “The 
Key of Truth” lays little stress on the atonement. Christ's sufferings 
and death are indeed not ignored in it, and the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ is laid down as one of the essentials of sal¬ 
vation (p. 59). But the “Key” lays emphasis on the life of Christ, 
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rather than on his death, as the ground of human salvation. It is 
the living Man Jesus who fulfils all righteousness for us; it is the 
living and glorified Son that intercedes for us at his Father’s right 
hand. 

The Adoptionist Christology is in the “Key” the basis for exclu¬ 
sive adult baptism. As Christ received adoption only when he was 
able to be led by the Spirit of God, so the believer can receive the seal 
of his disdpleship only when he has attained to an age of responsible 
maturity. Nothing, therefore, is more emphatically denounced in 
the “ Key” than infant baptism. On the eighth day after the birth of 
a child, when a Christian name is given to it (Luke 2:21), the “elect 
one” should visit the parents and give them spiritual advice that they 
may bring up the child “in godliness, in faith, in hope, in love, and 
in all other good works” (p. 20). But the infant, conscious neither 
of original nor of actual sin (pp. 57, 58), is capable of no repentance, 
and baptism can be bestowed only upon one who seeks it with repent¬ 
ance and tears. No baptism, the “Key” also teaches, is valid with¬ 
out the exercise of personal faith. In support of this contention such 
passages are appealed to as the following: “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be con¬ 
demned” (Mark 16:16). “But when they believed Philip preach¬ 
ing good tidings concerning the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and women” (Acts 8:12). 

The “Key” has no such verbal distinctions to make as “baptism 
unto repentance” and “baptism unto faith”—“Johannine baptism 
by water” and “Christian baptism by the Spirit.” But Professor 
Conybeare’s statement that in the “Key” Christian baptism is 
“expressly identified with the baptism of John, which was not by 
the Spirit and fire, but by water only,” rather misplaces the emphasis 
in the case. Rather is John’s baptism identified with Christ’s and 
his apostles’. John’s baptism itself is “the baptism of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (p. 2). In fact, there seems to have been but one true 
baptism in the mind of the writer of the “Key” (pp. 21, 25), and 
that the baptism of a new life in Christ—of “regeneration”—which 
as such is the second of the Christian sacraments (p. 20). In the 
“Key” John’s baptism itself, no less than Christ’s own, has for its 
final object the Lord Jesus Christ; it is, in fact, only the prelude of 
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that message: “Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world” (pp. 3, 5). John himself preaches and teaches, calls to 
repentance and faith, then washes away the filth of the body—all 
preliminary to the Lord’s bestowing “spiritual salvation” as the 
Lamb of God and our Intercessor (p. 3). If Johannine baptism 
receives any emphasis in the “Key” at all, it does so only as Christ 
himself, the believer’s exemplar, stands in it as its central figure. 
As a call to repentance it is something more than merely a call to 
a renunciation of sins—it is a call to faith, to a knowledge of Christ, 
and to a baptism of the Spirit of the Heavenly Father (pp. 3,4). The 
baptism by water, in that case, if it is to mean anything at all, must 
immediately be followed by the believer’s adoption as a disciple of 
Christ. In itself a mere washing of the body, it should become the 
occasion of a surrender of one’s self to Christ and an anointing by 
the Holy Spirit. This conception—not of two baptisms essentially 
different, but of one baptism, the baptism of adoption, of which 
John’s ceremonial baptism is only a prelude and type—is imaged in 
the baptismal service of the “Key” in an interesting ritual (p. 33), 
which Professor Conybeare’s translation fails to bring out. As the 
catechumen kneels in the water, the elect one pours some water on 
his head, “reserving the thought, the form, and the intention” of 
baptism—that is, without yet actually administering the sacrament 
either in thought and intention, or in the threefold pouring of water— 
and declares him baptized, in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Then the Christian rite follows: the elect one baptizes the 
catechumen “in thought, in word, and in act ”—in his own intention, 
in the use of the trinitarian formula, and in the corresponding three¬ 
fold pouring of water—when the catechumen is loosed from the bonds 
of Satan by the Father, is inspired with the hope of salvation by the 
Son, and is endued with love by the indwelling Spirit. As after the 
ceremony of water-baptism the elect one reads passages on Jesus’ 
coming to the Jordan to be baptized of John (Matt. 3:13; Mark 1:9; 
Luke 3:21; John 1:29), so after the Christian rite of adoption he 
reads the accounts of Christ’s adoption (in Matt. 3:13-17; Mark 
1:9-11, etc.) and of the gift of the Spirit to the apostles in Acts 2:1-4, 
and offers up a prayer of thanksgiving to the Father who has made 
his servant worthy to be baptized “in the name of his only-begotten 
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Son,” and a petition to the Son to receive the catechumen among his 
disciples, and to bestow upon him the spirit of his Father. This 
Paulician baptismal service, in thus making water-baptism a prelude 
to a baptism and adoption in Christ, prefigures that passage from 
Paul which is later so appropriately read by the elect one: “So that 
the law hath been our tutor to bring us unto Christ, that we might 
be justified by faith. But now that faith is come, we are no longer 
under a tutor. For ye are all sons of God, through faith, in Christ 
Jesus” (Gal. 3:24-29). 

If the Paulicians regarded their baptism to be, as a Christian rite, 
essentially a baptism by the Spirit, then we should expect them not 
to have been over-scrupulous about the symbolic form of it. And 
such we find to have been actually the case. Their regular mode of 
baptism, as we find it in the “Key,” is that combination of immersion 
and pouring which is known to be of very ancient origin in the Chris¬ 
tian church. The candidate kneels in the water (p. 32), and the 
elect one pours three handfuls of water on his head, severally in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. This 
mode was observed by two Paulician converts from Gumri who were 
baptized in a stream in the neighborhood of Arkhveli in 1837. But 
we have seen that the Paulicians of Gumri affirmed that according to 
Paulician teaching a handful of water was enough for baptism, and 
in Arkhveli some were baptized in the same year from a bowl of water 
in a stable and in a private room. 

When we come to the question of the polity of the Paulician 
church we find ourselves somewhat on debatable ground. For “The 
Key of Truth,” being, as it is, merely a manual for the use of the 
clergy of the church, furnishes only incidental information on this 
point. The question turns on this one problem: Were the “rulers” 
spoken of in the “ Key ” lay elders or ordained presbyters ? Professor 
Conybeare, judging from the derivation of words (the word for 
“ruler”— ishkhan —having the same derivation as the term which 
designates the office of the “elect one”— ishkhanoutioun ), thinks it 
probable that the ruler was an ordained presbyter or elect one. His 
argument from orthodox analogy, however, is not conclusive; for 
in the modem orthodox Armenian church itself, while the priest’s 
office may be designated as ishkhanoutioun , the ishkhank are lay 
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elders or trustees. For the following reasons it seems more probable 
to the present writer that the ruler was a layman: (1) The two 
offices of “elect one” and “ruler” are clearly distinguished in the 
nomenclature of the “Key.” The elect one is the “elect one of 
Christ,” a sort of vicar of Christ in the church, endued with his 
Spirit and vested with his mission on earth. The rulers represent 
the universal and apostolic church, and stand in the place of the 
apostles of Christ. The rulers and arch-rulers are also “elders.” 
The elect one is also “teacher,” “ doctor,” “primate,” “bishop,” 
“priest,” “apostle,” all of which terms are used interchangeably in 
the “Key.” But none of the names designating the pastoral office 
is used interchangeably with “ruler,” “arch-ruler,” or “elder.” 
(2) In the ceremony of ordination the rulers seem to identify them¬ 
selves with the congregation and to be so identified by the elect one 
(pp. 43, 44). The rulers bring the candidate before the elect one 
and request him to ordain him in these words: “Holy father, falling 
down on our faces, we beseech, pray, and entreat thee with fervent 
love, to ordain this man for the government of our souls.” Then the 
elect one addresses the rulers in these words: “Now you who desire 
to have this man as your shepherd , have you tested him well, as I have 
tested him with much loving scrutiny ?” To which question of “the 
apostle of our Lord Jesus Christ” the rulers reply: “Yes, our excel¬ 
lent father; for all that thy lordship saith we have fulfilled by God’s 
help.” Then the elect one says to the rulers and to all the hearers : “I 
am free from responsibility in this matter, and yourselves are respon¬ 
sible.” (3) There is a noteworthy divergence of usage between the 
baptismal service and the ordinal of the “Key” which must be 
explained on the assumption of a corresponding distinction in the 
offices of the church. While the candidate for baptism is examined 
as to his faith “before the elect one and all the rulers” (p. 29), much 
as he is examined before the church session of a Presbyterian church, 
it is expressly provided that none but an elect one shall perform the 
ceremony of baptism (p. 30). It is otherwise with the ceremony of 
ordination. Not only do the rulers as well as the elect one examine 
the candidate for ordination with respect to his qualifications, but 
they also take an active part in the laying on of hands. Baptism 
was a sacrament, and could be administered only by an elect one. 
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Ordination was not a sacrament, and could therefore be very properly 
participated in by the representatives of the people. (4) The sove¬ 
reignty of the people in the appointment of their clergy was a recog¬ 
nized fact in the Paulician church. The final responsibility of the 
ordination of a candidate, we have seen, rested with the rulers and 
the people . Such expressions also of the orthodox Armenian writers, 
otherwise obscure, as “their self-conferred contemptible priesthood” 
(Gregory of Narek), and “their outlandish election by consent” 
(Gregory Magistros), are best explained on the supposition that the 
right of ordination in the Paulician church was vested in the lay 
membership of the church. If this was the case, a lay presbyterate 
exercising authority in the people’s name becomes a strong probability 
in the government of the Paulician church. 

Taking these considerations in conjunction, we may affirm, with 
a degree of certainty, that the Paulician ruler was a lay elder, and 
that the polity of the Paulician church was a sort of Presbyterianism. 
Beyond that general statement, however, we cannot venture; and 
what the difference was between rulers and arch-rulers we have no 
means of determining. 

The Paulician clergy were not a priesthood. The Paulicians did 
not draw that hard and fast line between the clergy and the laity 
which the orthodox churches drew. A characteristic clerical quali¬ 
fication laid down in the “Key” is that the elect one should be neither 
taller nor shorter in stature than ordinary men. The believer was 
supposed to receive the Spirit at his baptism; the elect one received 
the Spirit for his special calling at his ordination. Both were said to 
be received into the number of Christ’s disciples. And such a prayer 
as this in the ordinal, “Establish thou this thine elect one in those 
works which thou hast committed to all thine elect and to all those 
who believe on thee” (p. 50), would seem to indicate that the Pauli¬ 
cians, after all, believed in the apostleship of all believers. 

As the Paulicians had no priesthood exalted above the common 
laity, so they had no hierarchy, and believed strictly in the parity of 
the clergy. To them there was no high or low in the ministry, no 
great or small, and no apostolic succession except such as was con¬ 
ferred directly by Christ by the laying on of hands of the candidate’s 
own fellow-believers. 
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To come to the Paulidan ordinal. It was the elect one’s special 
duty to examine the candidate, 

to see if he has perfect wisdom, love which is greater than all things, discretion, 
meekness, humility, righteousness, manliness, purity, and the gift of speech. 
Also whether he has continence, patience, the ability to govern, fitness for the 
pastoral office, love of the poor, pity and tact, and all other good qualities, and 
repentance along with a keen conscience. (P. 39.) 

In connection with the candidate’s ordination the ceremony of 
“changing the name” was observed. The rulers came forward at 
the motion of the elect one and laid their hands on the candidate’s 
head. Then the elect one handed him the New Testament and 
asked: “What is thy name, my beloved son?” To which the can¬ 
didate answered: “The name of thy servant is Simon.” (The 
manuscript has it, “Peter,” which must be a copyist’s error. For 
the words immediately follow: “Then the apostle shall change his 
name according to the gospel” [see John 1:42, and Matt. 16:17, 18].) 
His name was thereupon changed to Peter, after which he was given 
his “authority” in these terms: “Receive thou authority to bind and 
to loose the sons of men in heaven and on earth” (p. 45). This 
authority, however, placed no priestly powers of absolution in the 
hands of the candidate. For to the writer of the “Key” auricular 
confession, priestly absolution, purgatory, the pretenses of popes and 
patriarchs and prelates, are all an abomination. 

The second half of the ordaining prayer is worth reproducing 
here. It was offered in conceit by the elect one and the rulers, as 
they held their hands on high, and was addressed to Christ: 

O thou life and refuge, mediator and intercessor, now head of things in 
heaven and on earth and under the earth, thou gate of heaven, the way of truth, 
and life unto those who rightly believe on thee, who hast promised in thy word 
of truth, “Whosoever cometh unto me shall not remain in the darkness,” and 
“Him who cometh unto me I shall not cast out,” do thou, we beseech thee, 
entreat thee, and pray thee, now falling down upon our faces at thy feet with 
fervent love and bitter tears, send the Grace of thy Father unto this man who 
hath been baptized in thy holy name and hath been elected in the Holy Spirit 
of thy Father, and now waits for thy promise of truth, “Tarry ye in the city of 
Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on high,” that it may set in order 
his spirit and mind and body, and cleanse him of all evil thoughts; and do thou 
give unto him thy Spirit which thou didst receive of the Father at the River 
Jordan; strengthen thou him and open, Lord, his mind to know the Scriptures 
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and to take up the cross willingly and to come after thee now and ever and unto 
the eternities of eternities. Amen. (P. 46.) 

At the dose of the ordaining prayer the elect one breathed on the can¬ 
didate thrice, saying: “ May the breath of our Lord Jesus Christ open 
thy mind, my beloved son, and establish thee in thy works.” The 
actual gift of the Holy Spirit was supposed to be experienced by a forty 
days’ study of the New Testament under the elect one’s direction, in 
imitation of the forty days which Christ spent in the wilderness. 

Of sacraments “The Key of Truth” recognizes only three, namdy, 
repentance, baptism or regeneration, and the communion of the body 
and blood of the Lord. When Christ said, “This is my body,” the 
Spirit of the Father had actually changed the bread into his body; and 
the “Key” would appear to teach some sort of transubstantiation 
effected by the elect one. For when Christ said explicitly, “This is 
my body,” he had in mind the fact “that there were to come false 
popes who should change [the elements] according to their own good 
pleasure—who should deceive men with plain bread, or change it 
into their own body and blood and not into those 0} Christ ” (p. 64). 
Such a statement, however, should be taken with caution. It can¬ 
not be a deliberate statement of fact, much less can it imply what 
Professor Conybeare holds to be true, namely, that the Paulicians 
believed that their elect one changed the bread into his own spiritual 
body and thereby into the body of Christ. 

The calumny or ignorance of orthodox writers had led students of 
Paulicianism to believe that the Paulicians rejected the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the writings of the apostle Peter. But we have seen that 
the Paulicians of Gumri spoke approvingly of the Decalogue. The 
story in Genesis of man’s creation and fall is quoted in the “Key” as 
from the God-inspired Book; and we know from John of Otzin (eighth 
century) that the Paulicians quoted the prophets. As to Peter, he is 
never spoken of disparagingly in the “Key.” On the contrary, his 
words are quoted as the words of a member of the Universal and 
Apostolic Church. Only, it is affirmed that “the Twelve,” including 
Paul, are the “Universal Church,” and not Peter alone. 

The Paulicians did not call themselves Paulicians or Tonrakians, 
but the Universal and Apostolic Church. To them the orthodox 
churches, by turning baptism into a magic art, had apostatized from 
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the faith, lost their orders, and forfeited their sacraments. As to 
their mariolatry and adoration of saints and pictures and crosses, it 
was all nothing but idolatry. Says “The Key of Truth”: 

Some have denied the precious mediation and intercession of the beloved 
Son of God, by going after the dead, and especially after pictures, stones, stocks, 
streams, trees, fountains and other vain things, which they accept and worship 
offering to them incense and candles and sacrifices, all which is contrary to the 
Godhead—all which our Lord trampled under his holy feet when he said, “I am 
the door: by me if any man go in and out, he shall enter and shall find 
pasture” (p. 53). 

A faith, sturdy and puritanic, on the eastern borders of the Roman 
Empire, Paulicianism, as we have already seen, once and again, 
sometimes by the daring and devotion of its votaries, sometimes by 
the impact of alien forces, was hurled upon the Christianized idolatry 
of the Greek world. But it bore more fruit in the western church 
than it did in the eastern. For the tenets of Paulicianism, planted 
in Europe in the eighth and tenth centuries, spread into Poland and 
Bohemia, into Italy and France, into the countries of the Rhine, and 
even into far-off England, everywhere preparing the way for the 
great Reformation which was to come. 

Nor were the Armenians to be left without a share in that great 
awakening. The bread which they cast upon the waters after many 
days returned to them again. 

In the nineteenth century Protestantism took the place of Pauli¬ 
cianism in the Orient. As in olden times Paulicianism was pre-emi¬ 
nently an Armenian heresy, so now Protestantism drew its adherents 
in the oriental churches almost exclusively from those of Arme¬ 
nian race. But Armenian Protestantism was destined to have a better 
lot than fell to the share of Armenian Paulicianism. Political condi¬ 
tions were much the same in the nineteenth as in preceding cen¬ 
turies; if the sultans of Turkey had succeeded the caliphs of Bagdad 
as the friends of iconoclasm, the Russian power would have succeeded 
the Byzantine as the champion of Greek Orthodoxy. But in one 
respect conditions were new; the Protestant powers of the world in 
the nineteenth century were a factor which was absent in olden times, 
and Armenian Protestantism found in them the strong support for 
which Armenian Paulicianism had vainly sighed. 
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book n 

The Golden Age and its primeval strength have gone by. Golden the 
race was, and when it fell they fell. A tearful cycle begins as the golden 
approaches its goal; the earlier age and earlier enthusiasms quickly passed. 
Grace used to be more secure and order stronger, and the land flowed 
with milk-like honey and honey-like milk. Rich in crops while the heavens 
watered its fields when they were dry, it gave good gifts to men that gave, 
and was faithful to the faithful. Peace gave repose,, the race was abso¬ 
lutely ignorant of doing harm, the land abounded in faithful patriarchs, 
abounded in harvests. 

Now peace lies void, and the land is lost, as are right and goodness. 
The love of the one has collapsed, of the other has withered, and both are 
withering. The earth refuses crops, the peace given to man flees away in 
loneliness, the peace which flourished when kept is void and fallen and 
violated. While it was kept every husbandman lived in abundance; the 
farmer has rejected the old way and reaped a new crop. While it was 
kept, it rendered a plentiful harvest to the field, giving good grain and long 
harvest for a little seed. 

The race was excellent, solid, and moderate in desires, unknowing the 
gains of the market-place, rich by honorable means. Innocent of decep¬ 
tion, each man took his own, careful of the right, innocent of crime, nor 
burned by the least flame of passion. 

There were no dangers because no one indulged in unruly conduct. 
They cultivated faithful fields and duly cherished their ancestral homes, 
maintained perpetual peace, and made war only upon vice. To seek 
power and be acquainted with guilt they counted as guilt. Then abun¬ 
dance was wont to sport, as it were, with full horn; there was great abun¬ 
dance with moderation in possessions and feasting and drinking. Great 
moderation and great abundance harmonized with each other, and bodies 
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were active, because minds were active and vigorous. The honesty of 
purpose which now is held worthless was then esteemed glorious; the 
power which now is held greatest was then regarded as of little or no value. 
The musical harp and the warlike trumpet were then silent; neither 
musical harp nor trumpet incited to battle. 

The race was golden that held dice, madness, and gold a crime, thought 
buying and selling disgrace, and made no talk of riches. It was not right 
to hoard money or to carry it away in purses. The gold-bearing Tagus, 
filled with wealth, flowed wandering over its sands. Gold, so jealous of 
morals, so costly an offering, man had not dug, nor learned its insidious 
nature. All men viewed with like eyes a lump of gold and a spear made of 
iron. Death, pride, and wrath took up both, and did battle with both. 

The primitive age governed only by rules that were known; the primi¬ 
tive age taught only from the living page. Then there was no Capitol 
mighty in marble and jasper, nor had they the Indian color, or the 
wonderful stone from Russia. 

The race was useful, unchanging, high and stem, accustomed to enter 
late into marriage. No thought of lust it had, but only care for the new 
generation, held the bond sacred, and gave kisses guiltless of sin. All 
who were fathers had passed their fortieth year. Therefore they pro¬ 
duced a race of big men not begotten in the drunkenness of passion. The 
features of the father reappeared in the son, and when the parents passed 
on, a good offspring arose to take their place. Not the drunkenness of 
passion, but pious grace, then gave people to the world, keeping the blood 
pure and without the seeds of disease. Manly limbs, firm bodies, and 
firm hearts they had, not nourished on drinking and feasting and luxury. 
Sinful dice and delight in baths were not theirs , 14 and their locks floated 
behind them, covering their necks. Temples as white as swans and hoary 
breasts they did not reverence, craved not wine, indulged not in jesting 
nor boasted of strength. 

The race was self-respecting and sober of life, not worn out in mind 
or in body. Its system gave neither more nor less than was fair, nor was 
the new vintage brought in with drunkenness and pomp of heralds. It 
used to say wine was a danger, a chain, a poison, and knew it was full of 
serpents. The bubbling spring was its vineyard, and few people had 
garments of linen; silken garments not even a bride wore then; only a 
modest dowry did a bride have. Now everyone aims too much at indi¬ 
vidual possessions; then they were held in common. Sheep and cows, 
planted acres, vineyards, meadows, pastures, farms with their furnishings, 
*4 The mm of P seems necessary in place of the tunc of the text.—H. P. 
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and dinners were in common. I mention dinners because the earlier age 
did not forbid dinners; now we must have them at night and over-elaborate. 
Those who were in the habit of living upon acorns thought the hermit’s 
figs a dinner. They fed upon sheep and slept under the sky, stretched 
upon the grass. The younger obeyed the elder, and it was the old men 
who talked. Peace gave holy joys, rest, fruitful plenty; but joys led not 
to wrong nor rest to weakness. Peace gave sacred repose; the farmer 
attended to his crops, the earth furnished vegetables, the streams drink, 
a rope a girdle. Sheep were their favorite possession, a cave their place 
of sojourn, barley their food, grass their couch, the rock their seat, skins 
their clothing, a branch their covering , 15 pig their banquet dish, vegetables 
a rarity. By day they were on their feet, by night rested, and a torch 
gave them light. 

The temples now built of marble they built of any tree; the halls now 
adorned with sculpture they adorned with devotion. 

It was an age of milk, a race of gold, a good race, of whom I venture 
to speak in my poor verse, a race that was just. The golden age lived its 
life and fell; a race bereft followed. One lives which desires to live in 
wealth with deadened soul. Rich in goods, poor in feeling, bereft of 
protectors, it plunges into wickedness and drags its votaries into the track¬ 
less regions of perdition. The mundus or world, so called from the word 
for “clean,” is such in name only; it casts off cleanliness, rushes into the 
passions and fills itself with them. The earlier world has gone to pieces, 
another bristles in its place, another yet the same. Neither the times nor 
men’s hearts are what they were. Flourishing times and vigorous hearts 
there were at first. Flourishing times and vigorous hearts have passed by. 
The golden has gone by and a horrid image of the world come up, the 
last stroke, real tears, real chaos. This age is neither worthy of a name nor 
erect in its place. It is perishing from vice, and displays a restless spirit. 
As it goes headlong, it begets a people that makes for evil, on the watch 
for possessions and honors, and riotous passions. It has destroyed its bless¬ 
ings, and brought forth a brood crafty of speech, fickle of heart, uncertain 
in affairs, vicious of mind. This last is the uttermost dregs of the others; 
this last is the inmost death of the soul. It shudders at the right, is care¬ 
less of order, and distinguished by craft, soliciting, deceit, lust, arrogance, 
and guilt. It is without a name, being without a deity and without right 
It is destroyed by disasters, because by frauds—these are its care. 

I cannot proclaim all its nefarious and lamentable things, and lament 
them, believe me; sadly I mention a few. 

«s The operatic of P makes much better sense than the opusada of the text—H.P. 
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Having shone brightly, that golden cycle faded away, death and disease 
gathering on all sides. Ages betrayed by their wealth, mined by sin, 
prevailed, prostrate while seeming to stand, flourishing falsely, and really 
rotten. While I speak this, I am burned and roasted by the fires of faith, 
I bum with the inward heat and torch of zeal. When I mark what base¬ 
ness and impiety and evil there are in the world, I cannot keep silence, 
though my tongue be unskilled. 

Where shall I begin? What just hint at and what speak out? As 
God orders; he abundantly inspires the tongue to speak. 

What shall I take up first ? Shall I treat of the evils or of the good 
laid low ? Evil stands erect, right lies hid—a broad field for satire. 

Pardon, modesty, there is much that is not nice in the following, but it 
is my care to forbid the sinful and urge the right. Grant pardon, pray. 
I indulge in satire here. Spurn the evil. Clothe thy heart with wisdom. 
I speak of evil in the right spirit; do thou look upon it in the right spirit. 
The age is ruined with sin, stands on the very threshold of death. I weep 
as I cry out, grieving to weep and put forth such a song. 

O age of guilt, so zealous in the pursuit of wealth, so sluggish toward 
the right, honoring fraud, scorning grace, and rejecting the good! O evil 
times that have brought forth evil hearts, with no will and little power to 
see the right! Pure love lies hidden, the deep pool of passion gapes wide. 
All good things lie prostrate, passion alone pleases all. My eyes pour 
forth rivers of tears now. The straight way is lost, my heart is heavy, let 
the pious soul bewail its bitterness. Luxury flourishes, to bind the stubble 
for the fires of hell. Luxury glows, and stands up in open strength high 
to be seen. Peace weeps, love groans, wrath stands and roars, while 
right is banished. Wherever I turn my eyes I see looseness and guilt 
rejoicing. With neither eyes nor ears can I take in anything that I could 
say was worthy of praise or valuable in fact. Wherever I go out to look 
I presently find wrong to grieve for; wherever I go I meet mad impiety 
outside and in. No one escapes the taint of lust and vice. Where the 
two poles stand out are pain and madness and death. Fraud perches 
upon all the inhabitants of both zones. All flesh is inclined to evil in all 
its parts. Civil strife and faithless hearts are regarded with approval, 
Colchian cups and treacherous kisses are constantly given. Depraved 
freedom in sin wills all, dares all, attains all. Men are drawn into sin, 
slide into sin, delight in sin. O Christ, thy people in name give their 
goods to thee and themselves to hell. I hear and see things deserving 
unceasing tears on all sides. Applause for wickedness, shouts of approval 
for drunken madness behind and before. My back resounds, guilt sits 
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secure, and right totters to the ground. The king of Babylon enters the 
city denuded of soldiery, and takes possession, while his troop of mad¬ 
ness sits beside him. Zedekiah is exiled from his birthplace, himself, his 
father, and light. Take care, my soul, that thou becomest not like him in 
guilt O woe! All things are now fit subject of lamentation, bare tragedy 
and pious tears. One picture of death embraces the slippery age; an 
envious race, degenerate brood, fills the slippery age—learned but ignorant, 
soft-spoken but impious and vicious, selfishly individual, insatiable, 
voracious. 

Lo, a race pious of speech, but impious in character, is created! A 
race looking out for itself and jealous of character is multiplying—a race 
of bad repute, worse cunning, still worse action; a race that meditates evil, 
instigates and perpetrates evil, ever turning to evil. 

The pious race has passed away; Zion ends in such a Babylon. Now 
Jacob prevails over Israel, Rachel over Leah, the crowd over order. They 
reign on high and are suckled on philosophy. The march takes the place 
of home, Rachel of Leah, Martha of Mary. The pious band has gone, 
has disappeared; it lives on high, believe me, lives without death. The 
race was golden which living bay crowns now, saved by adoption, delivered 
by (divine) appointment, adorned with victory. The pious race has passed 
away, an impious race comes forth, in numbers, a worthless crowd with 
feeble bodies, empty of heart A race without soul rages in large numbers 
at this time, hostile to morals, hostile to laws, hostile to Christ. Sluggish 
under order, it delights to grow in turmoil, and grows, becomes many in 
numbers, knows low gain, and knows nothing else. Easily prone to evil 
and feeble toward good, it prefers that to this, destroys itself in sin, has 
time and energy only for that, knows and effects it. It is glad of evil— 
this is no lie—and sad before good, approves the wrong and is wholly 
given up to it, rejects the right. It knows how to talk of good deeds, but 
knows not how to show them forth in actions. Is ready and flourishing 
before evil, ill and stiff before God, and hardens to stone. 

The golden age and believing heart have gone by. They are a burden 
now who do not pursue guilt and sin. They are of no account who do not 
look out for much gain for themselves and heap up vast gain, the gain of 
the market. Everyone now wants fleshly advantages and earthly things. 
The rabble is the slave of its belly, the elders of gold, both of error. Favor 
is sold, and all crimes are indulged in for money. Faith totters, everyone 
holds on to what he has and shudders at poverty. Hoary faith is no more, 
and with its fall have fallen love and order. While faith stood, order 
stood; now that that flees this turns to flight. Soberness of heart has 
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passed away, and manly breasts and chastity have turned their backs 
upon us. 

The law of the Lord has fallen, and bold wickedness atones not for 
its wicked deeds. Vengeance fails to follow such boldness, honor is shown 
it, and applause instead of condign punishment. Violence lacks bolts and 
bars, guilt and strife a judge, wrong-doing its scourge, theft its prison, the 
meek a champion. Broad license rushes straight into wickedness, every¬ 
where men plunge into sin, live in sin, walk in iniquity. Right is cast 
down from its high place, the flanks of sin are supported on all sides. He 
that dares and does any evil whatever is viewed with impunity, the olive 
branch is extended to every sort of transgression. Death fills the envious 
age with sin, hell with people. All transgressors,—O madness, O wrong 1— 
win applause instead of punishment, support instead of severity, praise 
instead of correction. Violence has abundance, falseness prosperity, 
arrogance honor; frivolity flourishes, laxity reigns, and wickedness runs 
mad. 

Where now do we see the vigor of righteousness, the severity of the 
church, the rule of the Fathers raising its head? Where abideth the 
harmony of brethren ? What hand is raised against impiety and pride ? 
I do not mean to smite, but even to reprove. Who boils with indignation 
to accuse the crime that has become so mighty ? What head of an order 
is an offering of finest wheat ? What good leader is there now, taking upon 
himself the burden of his people? Who crieth good news and entereth 
on a campaign for improvement of morals ? Who groans for wickedness, 
for the evil that stalketh and the right now abandoned ? Who brandishes 
the sword of his tongue and strikes a blow at guilt with it ? Who teaches 
men to put away hurtful ease and to weep for what should be wept for ? 
To cast out the wrong and wipe it clean, then guard well against its reap¬ 
pearance ? The whole race, the whole social scale, is in a rivalry of sin, 
lives in sin, sings the praises of sin. The erring world is wholly given 
over to rivalry in sin. The reverend elder, the careless youth, the child, 
all wander from the path. See the bishop; he himself points the way and 
carries his people with him. Hence burdens and guilt, his high throne 
becomes a heavy scourge. See the sceptre-bearer; he rages, raises some 
and crushes others, becomes a tyrant, and, what I mourn for more, is a 
lion toward the meek, a lamb to the robber. See the presbyter; the 
presbyter ought to prepare the way to the good; he does prepare a path of 
tears even for himself. See the cleric; he reads, but does not rule himself 
aright, fixes his gaze low—he knows what is right, but does what is wrong 
changing one for the other. See the soldier; he bears arms, rages and 
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smites, his spear darts forth. He wanders through the camp, destroys 
everything, and shows himself a homed serpent. See the noble; he 
swells with pride. He fears nothing and therefore is feared. He raises 
high his threatening front, and respects nothing. See the tax officer; he 
sells his lips, loves gain, and gives a wrong return. He helps the well-to-do, 
obstructs the poor, a dangerous enemy. See the agent; he goes about 
through the markets and over seas, praises his own. He marks his own 
with approval, condemns yours, and so defrauds. See the farmer; he 
sows and reaps, stuffs his bams, hides the first fruits, gathers the tithes, 
and supports himself in them. Going into these things in more detail and 
wider compass, I simply repeat and tend to serve up a stale dish. Money 
has cast its shadow upon the pontifical heart, has proved the pontifical 
heart to be without heart. The pontiff was a tower of strength, firm and 
inviolate before. He gave stability, and now 16 totters as things totter around 
him. He that ought to have made himself a sort of pontoon bridge over 
this gulf to Zion is become the path of all peoples to Phlegethon. If I 
did not know it was a serious matter to put forth or talk about new things, 
I could mention some pontiffs I know but will not tell of. The glory and 
pomp and pride of riches hold themselves high, and no one desires at this 
time to make himself a bridge for asses. The chasubled bishop refuses 
to loose bonds and hold bonds tight according to the canon, and destroys 
or builds up for gold. The man who has attained royal heights or royal 
power becomes a hostile robber, and his course is that of a tyrant. King 
in name, consul in aspect, tyrant at heart, he is unjust to his people, good 
to the bad, great in his own eyes. Under his judgeship the carrion crow 
does not fly from his meal of malefactors on the cross; under his vicious 
championship the regular rule has no leader, and obeys only gain. 17 He 
scorns to take up righteous arms for the poor crowd, and becomes a vile 
shield to them that feared to make themselves robbers. The vigor of the 
church, the vigor of the empire, are dead, the path of fraud is open, and 
it stands erect while they have gone to sleep. Schisms give each other 
reciprocal help, and the two swords inspire no fear; the rights of the king 
and the rights of the pontiff are trodden under foot. The law of the Lord 
is silent, and the imperial sword lies inert. The death of the soul roars, 
and the sword of the council quakes, alas! The people without a protector 
are crushed and tom under tyranny, ruined by sin, damaged by the enemy, 
burned with fire. Neither the stole of the bishop nor the opposing hand 
of the governor rescues them from the dangers within or the foe without. 

16 The nunc of P seems to give better sense than the nec of the text.—H. P. 

17 This whole passage is very obscure, and I do not feel at all sure about it.—H. P. 
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He that stands in the front of the line in the shape of presbyter is weak 
toward sin, short in service, broken by lust. Like a close sister, his wife is 
next him. She calls him father, places him on the couch, sits beside him. 
She serves him usually, and herself has a headache when he has one. She 
attends to the table, sits beside him, and groans when he groans. She 
cherishes, approves, listens to, loves, and fears him as master, stays late 
in his chamber and often sends out the attendant. An empty presiding 
over the order is his who is called the presbyter. Alas! He grows fat 
on the sins of his people. He does not look to making sacred the venerable 
and salutary, or see what sacredness is, and hence makes a mere image 
of an order. He is more the votary of lust than worthy of the flesh and 
blood of Christ; and the bereft people ratify the acts of their master. 
Clerical only in name, he endures to live in the ranks and lot of the clergy, 
while working to become and to seem exalted. He is all fire in active life, 
sluggish in the order from which he gets his title, and is thus proved to 
belong to the clergy by name, to the court by deed. 

See the clerical run about without law or order, visiting the halls of 
kings, and mixing in the turmoil of life, taking part in the affairs of the people 
and the things of the forum, and, moreover, taking up arms and clashing 
sword with sword. The cleric prefers to lead the line, engage in battle, 
be considered a soldier, and disregards the sacred repose of the clergy. 
A savage soldier, he worries and plunders, seizes and harasses the poor, 
oppresses those whom he presses hard, and Axes his teeth in everything. 
Not only does he not govern the husbandmen by his word, and protect 
them by his arm, but he smites and puts to flight, bums and tramples upon 
the tillers of the fields. The food carried off from him closes the mouths 
of those before whom he takes off his mask; he fights for evil, chases after 
evil, sweats for evil. He is a soldier more voracious than fire, more rapacious 
than a kite, more savage than a tiger, more destructive than destructive 
fire. He rages at his post, distinguished by his noble birth, the reverence 
done him not his own but his father’s. He is made a leader, shows his 
ancestry in words, but not in deeds; of noble lineage, he is a reprobate in 
wrong-doing. His nobility is of birth, flesh, material things, not superiority; 
even noble flesh suffers dissolution, withers away, and is buried. High 
and low have degenerated into feebleness toward vice. Why? Because 
they want to be first in body, not soul. The judge begs for lucre and gives 
unjust judgment for lucre. Crime stands in your way, money gets you 
out, and the law has nothing to say. You display the violence of a wolf, 
and you will be considered a lamb if you pay well. Through your bribes 
you touch the sky, though you ought legally to be burned. You have 
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property, and you will find the tax officer mild; do not run away. 
Through a bribe you prevent his remembering any orderly system, he 
raises his voice for lucre, sells his words, and suppresses himself. Thus 
the law finally becomes subject to him, not man to the law. 

See how much evil arises from bribes and how much good is stifled. 
Ye gods! See how quickly, when the judge grasps the lucre, evil stands 
up and right falls; how he lifts up one and casts out the other for a bit of 
money. See how he judges without judgment, without right; for money, 
and not the Lex Theodosia, is the object of his care. 

The agent manipulates almost all his business fraudulently, buys 
lucre with lucre, elevates one thing, lowers another, changes this for that. 
He runs through bleak cold, over mountains, through market-places, and 
over seas. The robber catches him, the enemy smites him, winter grinds 
and summer scorches him. Captured he comes away poor, and empty- 
handed sings in the presence of the brigand. He resuscitates his gains, 
and hurries his way to Babylon, then back to his country with new tales 
and new wares. He cheats in buying your wares, preferring his scales to 
yours. The farmer is dishonest and envious, the plowman often swears 
his neighbor’s planted fields are his own. He swears that he may take 
away, and perjures himself speedily and cleverly. Hence frequent quarrels 
and litigation. The countryman puts barley into his barns and stores 
away spelt. Great barns, capacious receptacles, he builds and many. 
Neither of live stock nor of crops, gifts of God the Giver, does he wish to 
pay tithes, nor is the sacred portion nor the tithe rendered to the altar. 
Depraved is the course of every profession, race, rank, and age, and each 
perpetrates abominations; soberness of life has reached its end. All 
goodness perishes, and every man tries to seem what he is not; laziness 
struggles to destroy force, fraud to destroy piety. Now money alone crushes 
all things, wealth reigns, riches are hoarded, all men rush to the market¬ 
place and make for lucre. Mammon is king now, goodness a burden, 
and crime a distinction. The path of justice brings opprobrium, piety 
disgrace. The clerical order has fallen from its height, the monastic from 
its stronghold. One part is fractured, the other rent asunder as the order 
has become distorted. One is lamentable, the other pitiable quite. Both 
stand in name only, and lie overturned in essence. Both tumble, though 
one used to be an adornment, the other a glory. Both have decayed, both 
have withered and lost their bloom. 

Who is good ? Reverend old age is scorned by the aged, modesty by 
youth, the blush of shame and the straight way by the full-grown. In short, 
the order of the wicked cries to sin, I will not say on whose account, loves, 
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begets, and perpetrates it and goes to destruction. The face of the whole 
world is so destroyed by sin that not a child is bom free from the taint of 
death. The hearts of the boy and the youth are as sordid as that of the 
old man, and no period of life is without its blemish. The small boy, 
hardly masculine—but I will not speak, I will not mention such wicked¬ 
ness, such mad wickedness. I will refrain from uncovering and bringing 
to light the more foul things. What it were a crime to publish defiles 
heart and tongue. 

Fiery passion stands erect, the golden girdle of modesty is unloosed, 
wrong stands erect, the nets of madness are drawn tight. All, all, I say, 
have ceased to restrain their lusts. I will not omit to score and upbraid 
each. That the crowd has drifted into all things impious, all things base, 
I grieve and laugh at, am both Diogenes and Democritus. The race 
thinks it right to have known the harlot’s couch; the law of his nature, it 
says, bids one lie here and her with him. For why was woman given or 
made, unless to suffer it ? Sex commands, it says, that she bear, that he 
be borne. A drunken race, unknowing how to restrain itself, thinks har¬ 
lots as permissible as dinners. The whole world rushes freely into all 
kinds of evil in all directions; once it stood firm, now is going to pieces. 
It slides back of itself, disintegrates of itself, goes to destruction of itself, 
while lust and crime flourish and right is buried in a tomb. 

Where the Don flows and where the shore of Syene approaches the 
Tropic, everyone casts off restraint and none will gird up his loins. A 
race of asses is forever reveling in drunkenness, and a serious life and 
chaste grace are treated with obloquy. Everyone, like a springing horse, 
neighs unto crime or bleats to it like sheep, springs to passion, fondles it, 
cherishes it, and hence begets evil. We see nothing wicked and all things 
beautiful let alone. Blood-relatives give each other the bonds of the flesh 
and kisses. Base kisses and by no means sisterly the sister showers 
secretly upon the brother; and the way of the pit, in a word, is broad. 
Kinsfolk are united together, and the passion of love is the one thought of 
alL Not now is the seventh degree the last in giving birth. The lawful 
heir perishes, and an heir not the father’s plows the father’s fields, while 
blind license permits all things through women. The uncertain palace of 
nobility brings forth spurious offspring, while many sons of unlike rank, 
though of like blood are born. The adulteress burns, and the man of 
high position respects not his vows. An uncertain Herodias is given to 
many, and there is no John. Now even the lilies of the spirit are prosti¬ 
tuted, the living necklace and heavenly lilies are defiled. The sacred dower 
is broken, and the veil loosened into wickedness. Everyone looks out for 
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himself, and is afraid to show devotion to God. The virgin band is wasted, 
the spotless couch gone, the bride of God falls, and all men drift weakly 
into wickedness. Oh, the rule of chastity groans at the baseness of all 
life, this lamentation or tragic cry mounts to the stars. I shudder to tell 
the things I am often on fire to reprove. The shouts of crime alone, 
alas, strike the heavens. The perpetration of crime and its voice are all 
that is heard; the guilt of the time of Noah, or worse, I should say, is upon 
us. The earth is filled with bloodshed and fraud and lust. Moderation 
is spitefully entreated of gluttony, favor of bribery, good gifts of money. 
All that you see goes into the vice of fornication; nothing stands secure, 
nothing stands safe now from lust. There stand the harlots, in short, as 
the devil’s nets, lost bodies, a well-worn path, a public door. Luxury 
flourishes, impiety is unyielding, and wickedness abounds. All things 
are defiled by the abominable gang, the herd of the wantons. The impu¬ 
dent wantons lead a life of riotous license in speech, feeling, actions, 
debauchery, drunkenness, gluttony, their one and only glory their love of 
the slippery things of the flesh, defiling their hearts with rioting, their 
members with lust. Woman sordid, perfidious, fallen, besmirches purity, 
meditates impiety, corrupts life. Evil woman becomes the spur and bridle 
of sin or goodness. Woman is a wild beast, her crimes are like the sand. 
I am not going to find fault with those whom I ought to bless as righteous, 
but because I ought, I direct the sting of my verse against these locusts of 
the soul. Now evil woman fills my page and my discourse. Herself I appre¬ 
ciate, but her doings I disapprove, and will therefore castigate. Woman 
persuades to wickedness by glance and ways and deeds, rejoices in driving 
to sin and living all woman. There is no good one, or, if you do find any 
good one, the good one is a bad thing, for there is almost no good woman. 
Woman is a guilty thing, a hopelessly fleshly thing, nothing but flesh, 
vigorous to destroy, bom to deceive and taught to deceive—the last pitfall, 
worst of vipers, beautiful rottenness, a slippery pathway, public curse, 
plundering plunder, a horrible night-owl, a public doorway, sweet poison. 
All guile is she, fickle and impious, a vessel of filth, an unprofitable 
vessel, breakable, vicious, insatiable, self-centered, and quarrelsome. 
Goods lightly sold but quickly lost is she, a slave of gold, a firebrand in 
the house, loving only to deceive and be deceived. She shows herself an 
enemy to them that love her and a friend to the enemy. She seeks if she 
is not sought, and reaps as gain her wickedness. The night is her joy, 
her own, her light; she makes no exception, conceives by the father or the 
grandson. A trench of lust, the arms of chaos, tongue of vice she was and 
is and will be, and through her the ranks of the good go to destruction. 
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As long as crops shall be given to the husbandman and put into the soil, 
this lioness will roar, this wild beast will rage against right. She is the last 
madness, the inmost foe, inmost destruction. While she refuses, she 
allures, and impels the well-regulated to sin. She is flesh of the flesh, and 
is acknowledged to surpass herself in guile and Proteus in changeability, 
seeming pious in impiety. She teaches vice, but my verse may not call her 
vidous; but I call it vice, I prove the perfidy and name the harm. A large 
artide, a very bad thing, the worst of things, deverer than any other skill, 
is the skill of woman. No wolf is worse than she, because his attacks are 
less frequent; no dragon, no lion; what can I say is worse? You would 
condemn not only all her harmful points, but also the good ones. John 
upbraids this sin, and falls by the sword. Through her Hippolytus is 
destroyed because he was a man; through her Ammon is destroyed; 
throujgh her Joseph is tormented; through her is thy hair shorn, Samson; 
through her are destroyed Reuben and David and Solomon and the first 
man. She gives and does that through which shame is brought to ruin 
and we are brought to ruin. Woman in heart and speech and deed is a 
dire dragon, a terrible fire creeping into the vitals like poison. Evil woman 
paints and bedecks herself for her crimes, dyes, adulterates, changes, 
varies, colors her natural self. In pursuit of guilt she roams like a lion, 
runs about like a wild beast, runs burning with devouring flames of fire 
and bums others. Shining with treacherous light, glowing with sin, the 
incarnation of sin herself, she is unwavering and fixed only in passion and 
frivolity. She fastens upon him and draws him on when she spies one 
spying closely, and delights to do harm whenever she gets the opportunity. 
When she looks most faithful and most closely united to you, she will set 
a slave before you if he gives her more. Frail is the heart, frail the word, 
and brief the faithfulness of a woman. A woman gives for a present brief 
sport and long tears. Sad is the end and sweet the beginning in love; the 
outcome of that sin is apt to be pain. In the beginning fierce fire kindles 
the lost heart, but the outcome of the sin is a cry from the depths: Oh, 
woe is me, woe is mel Woman is a stench, all aglow to deceive, a flame 
of madness, the beginning of destruction, the worser portion, the robber 
of shame. Her own germs, O savage crime, she casts from her body, and, 
when put forth, cuts them up, throws them away, kills them in her wicked¬ 
ness. Woman is a viper, not a human being but a wild beast, and not 
true to herself. She is the murderer of that creature, nay of herself first. 
Fiercer than an asp, and more madly raging than the raging, is she. O 
savagery, she drowns her own flesh in the waves. Woman is faithless, 
1 U-savored, ill savor itself, the throne of Satan. Shame is a burden to her; 
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flee from her, reader! We even read that the sins of a man are more pious, 
more acceptable to the Lord, than the good deeds of a woman. 

O evil days! Why? Because they have begotten so many filthy 
things and have put forth such foulness, not to say such horrors. All 
good goes to pieces, all men drift into every kind of sin. All good lies 
prostrate, all evil pleases all alike. The chaste couch is esteemed mean, a 
broad one sought; compacts of marriage or union are allowed. The 
married woman refuses her husband, rushes after men, and draws them to 
her; in order not to sleep alone, in countrified fashion, she gives herself 
and what she has. Who is a good woman ? What one has a good name ? 
What one is chaste ? What one stands out in piety or suffers her chamber 
to be inviolate? What one suffers the marriage contract to be sacred? 
She signs, that she will not commit sin and adultery, nor bring forth young 
like the wolf without any law or order, that the boy shall be marked by 
the features of the father, the father be known by the face of the boy, 
and no blemish be found in birth or likeness. Thus shall the progeny 
presented to the husband have the husband for father, not a servant of the 
household; show the features of the father and display the characteristics 
of the father in behavior. Who holds the agreement sacred and the bless¬ 
ing given at the altar ? Who has pious eyes ? Who is a good woman ? 
Very few, believe me. Such are very rare birds, plants very difficult to 
find. I castigate such things, laugh at them not without tears. Few 
keep their troth, for all the husband’s authority is going to pieces. A 
flock without a turtle dove, for there is none without the coveted sparrow. 

All nations like a husband who has a single wife. To many a single 
wife becomes a slippery way, a broken path. The husband goes outside, 
takes pleasure in adultery, in the woman of the town; presently she pre¬ 
pares to sin, coquettes with it, burns and risks it. Troubled she looks upon 
her husband’s repose, gladly upon his bier, danger, imprisonment, death. 
Julian Order and Scatinian Law, where do ye slumber? Everybody lives 
without law and without rule. Many women, many sins, much ruin; 
many a Lydia, few Lucretias, no Sabine woman. There is almost no 
good woman; no man sees an Amazon now; and I hear of none without 
three suitors, and these shameless ones. Almost every woman is as eager 
for sin as for light, and delights as much to become common as once to be 
one man’s wife. The adulterous wife would rather be sent to hell than to 
be the partner of one husband, O impious madness! She is better satis¬ 
fied with a single eye than with a single partner, O heathen madness, O 
guilty earth! Select any you will, take out any you will, and put these 
together; you will scarcely find one chaste of heart and not guilty of body. 
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In various ways Venus lords it over the lordly. Lamentable! But to 
whom ? To them that burn for the stars and hate the depths. She defiles 
and fastens to herself everything in the world, and drives the sluggish 
heart into her nets. She is more voracious and more rapacious than flames 
of fire. She bums kindled with dead and rotten wood. One and all rush 
into passion, and animal indulgence. The pledge-money of one husband 
becomes that of another; his death is near. 

Who is not a father now ? Even the boys are eager to have boys, and 
threaten to fill their father’s house and halls with offspring. Everyone 
wants a wife, enters into matrimony and becomes a husband, to be blessed 
in Jacob’s line and not without seed. He becomes a father, a child is bom, 
and the new-born progeny is handed to him. Most of the father’s force 
goes outside, of the mother’s to her lactation. 

O strange age! Now even the small girl is agog to be married, the 
unripe maiden craves the kisses and force of a husband. A dowry is 
given her, a ring put upon her finger, the pledge-money fixed. Then come 
the jovial groom, the bustling cook, the wandering viands; the hall glows 
with choruses singing congratulation, and the procession comes with the 
bridal songs before and after. In a twinkling she conceives, becomes a 
mother. Her offspring grows older and tall; presently the offspring is 
doubted. Her son is thought to be his father. Lust brings forth sickly 
young and many broods. The flock springs up quickly, and the crop comes 
forth quickly. So is the generation of children, so do they grow and mul¬ 
tiply. In a word, numbers of the worst kind wander everywhere, a herd 
of men without a ray of light in their evil hearts. Almost the population 
of the city is scattered all through the country. No place is empty, none 
without its crowd. Individual places, mountains, 18 caves, islands, fields, 
meadows, are besieged with dwellers and wanderers. The Caspian ridges, 
pathless of yore, are trodden by feet. The hermit is not now in highest 
esteem, because he is so many. Countless and wretched is the race today, 
all too ready for evil, all too prone to evil, tending to evil. 

Everyone teaches evil, and it is no harm to be harmful; everyone gets 
heated with wine, and it is of no profit to be wise. The wine-shop is sought 
more quickly and more gladly than the temples of God sacred with divinity 
and splendid with light. An impious race drinks maddening wine beyond 
measure. The hearth is kindled, and the jest goes round in blind order. 
A drunken race thirsts for famous wines, wines of Belgium, maddening 
wines, bringing violence, full of ruin. By such was Noah overcome, by 
such Lot burned, chaste as he was before; an evil heat sticks to the glut- 

* 8 It seems as if mors in the text must be a mistake for mons. —H. P. 
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tons and drinkers. You who desire to go to bed drunk frequently want 
to loosen your belt quickly for unmixed cups. By these you are quickly 
overcome, bum, and are burned with love of the fire; your mind boils with 
mad fires, your frame is roasted with heat. More ravenous than a serpent 
—this is no lie—is the enemy in thy vitals, and he flourishes on the fire 
within. Straightway you lose all self-control under the sting of lust; this 
foe rages more fiercely than any foe, this heat more fiercely than any heat. 
Passion craves wine; by its torch is the mind inflamed, the deed made to 
smoke. Soon the stomach is filled, the man surrenders to passion and boils 
over into sin. Through unmixed cups first the throat, and afterward the 
belly, rages. Soon passion rouses furiously the hidden members. Food fills 
it, passion fills it, sin loves these two members. The indulgence of one rushes 
to the bottle, slips into wickedness; hence a flood of lust and rottenness on 
the spot. The madness of the other causes shame to be thrown aside, force 
to perish, vigor to die, order to be destroyed. The one care and general 
struggle of the flesh is to eat; drunkenness is in favor, and thy words lie 
neglected, good Jesus! The gullet reigns greedy and full of drunkenness, 
the heart is oppressed with intoxication and goaded with wicked desires. 
The times are full of evil excitement, full of lust, full of gluttony, and their 
only passions are eating and pandering to the flesh. The famous thing 
now is to give over the belly to food and the mouth to drink. Venus and 
the gullet, is the motto of the belly-worshipers. I say they are not wor¬ 
shipers of Christ, but gluttons and belly-worshipers, that hate not any 
wickedness or baseness. 

Now the good man is a culprit, the stomach is good, the belly is men's 
school. Everyone devotes himself to the gullet, and is disgusted and 
ashamed to walk modestly. 

Hear what I say: Jerusalem lies in ruins while the prince of cooks stands 
erect; a sea of food—nay, of foods—is what is wanted. The narrow path 
is scorned and lo, the broad way is demanded. First the gullet, then 
Venus, fasten their chains upon everyone. O woe! See the age held 
tight by threefold madness, bound by threefold sin—lust, fraud, and 
pride. Pride binds the heart, and lust the drunken body. Fraud binds 
body and heart, and death bends both to itself. The burden of earth 
weighs down the guilty heart and the sinking neck. In heart we incline, 
nay, turn back to Pharaoh. We go into the trackless regions, take our 
stand on evil, evil that we are, and fond of the things that pass and perish 
utterly. We go and shall continue to go where we shall perish and be 
destroyed, seeing only the things that perish and are destroyed. 

Peace weeps, love dies; one rages and smites, another is smitten; 
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Mars roars unbending, one stands, one groans, and men plunge into guilt. 
Wrath seizes and brandishes and whirls about its bloody scourge, brings 
out savage spears, wild dangers, murderous war. The peace of the heathen 
flourisheth, the one and only peace of the Christian perisheth. If I see 
well, the union and peace of wild beasts is firmer. See, guilty race, lions 
and boars do not slay and devour each other, while the vengeance of the 
fathers slaughter their offspring. 

Finally the impious mind takes to trying constantly battles of the soul, 
and sprinkles itself with homicidal blood. Ah, how I grieve that right 
and wrong grow at even pace 1 Here is madness fighting, there is madness 
arming both hands. Here are parents at war, there brothers of the same 
blood. The race rages against its own flesh, and savage Furies hold sway. 

O the murderous cruelty 1 The son longs for the father’s death, laments 
because death is so slow to come to a man; and the impious father desires 
in beautiful sequence to lay the son’s splendid limbs in a mean tomb first. 
The daughter rejoices to close her mother’s aged eyes, and to weep at her 
funeral, afterward freely daring what she will. The stepmother gives 
cups of poison and food filled with death. Cruel death overtakes him 
who goes abroad with rich merchandise, the rich man atones for his wealth, 
host and guest rush at each other’s throats. Rarely is a wife safe with 
husband surviving, never with husband safe and secure. The husband 
perishes at the hands of his spouse, and the sharp sword of her husband 
smites her. The tender youth is in danger from the fully grown, the son- 
in-law from the father-in-law. The brother pursues the friend with death, 
or, if not, with importunity; whom he cannot slay with the sword he 
destroys by wiles, O wicked heart! 

The noxious race, the more than impious crowd, are their own destruc¬ 
tion. Thy neighbor is to thee and thou to him as the wolf to the lamb. 
Grace is dead, and the fire of love grown cold. The royal path, the path 
of character, is lost. The heart void of light and full of sin congeals; 
the soul is frozen clearly, and the cold is real. Grace is dead, and a cold 
broods over us deeper than the Danube. The peoples are without morals 
or order, magistrate or ruler. The law of the Lord is fallen, and his head 
is dripping all around with moisture who in his goodness poured them 
forth—O terrible sound!—warmed with the breath of his mouth. 

Why tarry, in short? Pride and wrath, the sister of pride, are over 
all things, and twofold deceit of heart and tongue. The upright race has 
passed away, a wicked and perverse come forth, altogether given over to 
babbling and drunkenness, full of sloth, full of lust, full of sin, cunning 
of heart, small of body, and meager in manliness. 
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Almost no one displays the spirit or the strength of the fathers. The 
son is no more like his father than Sisyphus is like Polyphemus. Parents 
and grandchildren have no likeness. All the characteristics of the body 
are like a waning moon, and as the body has degenerated, so also the mind. 
A withered race abounds, and the bodies and souk of the race are feeble. 
Worthless in heart and most like himself is everyone now. He who 
appeak to you develops twofold craft and cunning. Unity is cleft in 
twain and destroyed by division, agreement by differences, simplicity by 
duplicity. This man becomes that man’s foe, that man his, or friend. 
A man smiles and hates, holds off and stands by, is friendly and hostile. 
The royal path of sincerity k ruined and gone; impious falseness puts on 
the cloak of duplicity. 

I want you to believe what I mean to say, no age has brought forth 
fake prophets more numerously and abundantly than this one. In short, 
these Pharisees with their inward foulness are a slippery road, a public 
doorway to destruction. A pestilent brood of hypocrites has sprung up 
and rushed upon us, a race of darkness, horrid of body and slippery of 
soul. They have sacred names and sacred exterior with proud hearts. 
They appear in sheep’s clothing, but there k a snake in the grass. Their 
hearts are wanton, their brows stem as Cato’s, waxen in morals, brazen 
of face, inclining to evil. Sheep’s clothing disguises and cloaks their 
lowering, greedy, wolfish hearts. Their hearts swell with pride, and lack 
the uttermost fragment of heart. They are pious of face, impious of deed, 
halk of filth. They put on wiles as one trims and cuts off the hair. The 
wolf counterfeits the sheep, the bramble personates the rose. Unmixed 
cups and many dainties, is their only motto; place is their one desire, 
dissimulation their right; their will their only law. Scandak and schisms 
are in them, but no sabbath of the soul. In short, order is not found in 
their deeds, but in the dressing of their hair. They are canonized for 
their tongs, for their combs and the arrangement of their locks. Is thk 
a silly lie I am telling ? At any rate, they imitate the thing. One of them, 
older of face and apparently more righteous, k the pattern of morak for 
the lower brethren. His heart meditates evil, his tongue sows good and 
speaks fair. O shame, O sin 1 He is a devil and is thought to be an angel. 
The same man is a devil in deed and an angel in word. What his speech 
teaches, hk actions unteach, hostile to it. The Argus-eyed sees not his 
own baseness nor the impieties of his brethren, a sower of praise and lavish 
giver of indulgence to himself. 

Hk heart is void of wisdom, his words show themselves good words 
of wisdom; his agedjlimbs^are stirred by youthful desires. He hides the 
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wolf with the fox, shows himself well regulated outside, is fair of speech, 
but guile within. His evil conscience, a burden and pest in himself, sur¬ 
renders to him, the witness within flees away. His brow presents a Hector, 
his age is believed to surpass Nestor’s, his skin is parched, and he has 
bristles on his hairy arms. Near the time of death, he reckons his years 
on his Angers, and, though he totters with age, he has the spirit of a tyrant. 
What is plainer? Lo, a third Cato sent from heaven, sterner of brow, 
juster on the surface, worthless within. He is a Cato, with time will be 
a Mauritanian Hiarba. First Venus unmans him, then a bristling beard 
makes him a man. His brow shows a man, within the man is dead, he 
is a wolf within. But thy king’s daughter is all glorious within. Why 
weave delays ? Order is abandoned, and evil stands. Hypocrisy stands, 
obedience is mocked at. The teaching of Pythagoras is a dead letter. 
The guiding hand lies idle for thee, and thou choosest to walk the broad 
way of sin. The narrow way is left, the broad taken by all. We seek 
the pathless, uncertain, drifting, and drift with it. 

Aiming at toastmasterships, scepters, and the chief seats, everyone is in 
a constant turmoil and bustle. All the world is panting for honors and 
not for morals. Now luxury, idleness, falseness, overenthusiasm, pre¬ 
tense, dissimulation, gaming, drunkenness, fraud, gluttony, and wrong¬ 
doing are the things in vogue; double-tongued speech, quarrels, murder, 
war with its trumpets and alarms, violence, debauchery, wrangling—in a 
word, all that error teaches. Such germs become troops of vices, such 
germs give the death-blow to morals. Pride first suggests to the soul to 
plunge into the trackless, brings in the troop, the great sins, the seven sins. 
Pride first bade men do impiously, and the crowd howled approval, first 
lays siege to the heart, and quickly gets possession of it subdued by the 
crowd. It persists, the man falls, overthrows the good and keeps the evil, 
heaps up sin, while lust and sin are in high feather. It drowns the male 
offspring of Irsael, and saves the female for luxurious wantonness. 

O evil age! Why? Because bound by no rules. The man ready 
without and learned within is thought a fool; not long-suffering, but vio¬ 
lence, brings peace now. He that is silent goes hungry, and loquacity 
begets gain. The tongue of the sophist, the tongue of the tyrant, the tongue 
of the market-place, orders all things and smites down all opposition like a 
sword. The voluble tongue is the famous one now, and hears the words, 
“Come hither.” A dumb bishop, a backslider in the order, closes the 
door. You have no boastful knowledge, and you are proved to be a sheep 
or a blockhead. You are a sort of viper, and you show you have a free 
mind. Now to return evil for evil is held glorious, to yield is a fault. 
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Irreverence is praised, and patience regarded as a sin. It is just as much 
a disgrace not to return evil as to live on husks. In crime and wickedness 
the vicious race riots night and day. 

Alas! Speech is bad, actions are worse, practices worst of all. The 
vigor of sin stands out sharply, the old vigor of order is blunted. I say 
that not as many worthy and serious spirits can be found as there are 
mouths of the Nile, not as many pious bodies as there ar? planets in the 
sky. If I see there is one anywhere of simple, modest heart, I reckon him 
unsophisticated, and count an honest heart a prodigy. It is like plowing 
the sea with chariots, or the dry land with sails, finding fishes in the fields, 
ships in the air, camels in the stars. 1 ® 

What would Horace and Cato, Persius and Juvenal, do, I ask, if they 
were in life now ? Ludlius would gaze in astonishment on the doings of 
this age, and would call his own prosperous and holy; would say the times 
were admirable which he called very bad; would write the age was golden 
which he wrote was black, guilty, evil. See the age, see the separate 
things plunged in darkness. Fall into evil and you will be loved for the 
fall; stand straight and you will want. Wish to leave evil, to pursue the 
right and live rightly, you will be the butt of a concert hall, and a scene on 
the stage will be based upon you. O woe! A veritable Charybdis sinks 
all things into wickedness. Concoct crime, and you will be considered a 
chieftain and walk in high esteem. Do you want to live quietly and safely, 
do you want peace ? Be suave to powerful sinners, and flatter the bully. 
When you see guilty deeds, be a roe with the eyes of a mole. Quickly 
drive forth and scrape out of your heart what you have seen. If you want 
to expose evil, and score others’ sins, you do yourself no good and suffer 
ostradsim besides. To puncture base faults now brings fierce quarrels; 
to criticise wrong and tell the truth proves a fountain of hatred. He that 
even for good exposes my sins is a burden to me; an evil conscience cavils 
at and hates all the doings of light. A drunken race drinks baleful cups, 
cups of forgetfulness, such as the poet invented for all who die. Everyone 
is mindful of evil alone and forgetful of piety. The righteous man lacks 
a hearth and home; no one is willing to give to the good for nothing. 
Separate things go for value, all things for wares, but nothing without 
price—if you bring nothing. The cottage of the poor man, alas, shows 
no smoke rising from its chimney. 

The halls and high-paneled ceilings of the rich man shine with light. 
Small sons in infant strength smile upon him. He reclines in luxury at 

*• The text seems to be corrupt here and the grammar peculiar, but I think I hi * 
the sense.—H. P. 
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dinner, and goes about raised upon the shoulders of a Libumian. When¬ 
ever he will, he retires to his lofty ivory-inlaid couch. In the morning the 
cook calls him, and he straightway sacrifices a bull to his stomach. Golden 
service bears his honied wine and rich dainties. Night returns to give him 
joyful dreams, and day its joyful feasts. His throat is like a deep pit that 
lusts after whole ages. The steaming odor is savory to him, and the bait 
of the cuisine catches his gullet. His are feastings, usury, wrangling, 
lucre, and plunder. The man is a beast, the victim of his belly; a beast 
forsooth, of swelling belly, lively tooth, and dead mind. He wants good 
dinners, wants good estates, wants good meadows, wants good cups, 
wants good viands, but not good deeds. 

Wealth is mighty, and money the thing; with these one gets honors, 
an ark for his days. Eloquence, knowledge, and a worthy life are nothing 
without wealth. Good things are multiplied for the rich, blows for the 
humble. The lesser are threatened with the law, the lower with arms. 
Money commands all things, and, moreover, gets all things. The rich 
man and famous, rolling in money and high in his castle, possesses the 
earth, and gets its good things for himself, increasing and heaping them up. 
Perhaps he keeps the pile for robbers or foes, and finally is more con¬ 
sumed with grief if his chest or his house is broken into than if he had 
buried his children and dear ones. He compasses the ages, meditates evil, 
revolves low schemes in his heart, goes over seas and mountains and 
through the markets of the world, changing his clime. Hurries across the 
sea, expatriates himself, and tries a new world. The winds bring him to 
shore or to the open sea, not into narrows. His wealth is vanity, his mind, 
crafty, his lot pitiable. He dreams of sales, exaggerates things bought 
and belittles things to be bought. He wins gains with gains, and makes 
this or that with his pencil. Debits and credits are all hidden away in a 
rich chest. 90 It is sweet to him to sleep at the foot of a pile of riches; he 
loves to turn over his gold often and add to it oftener. Finally he lacks 
because he has so much, shriveling in abundance. He is thought a Mam¬ 
mon, and thirsts for more, O overwhelming thirst! He becomes a Tan¬ 
talus without the name, by the implications of the name. Joys and gains, 
money, farms, and estates, are his. He builds bams, abounds in all 
things in his vast wealth, slow to good, ready for evil, first in the market. 

The rich man is swift to all wickedness, slow toward the right. He looks 
like a blooming rose, is rolled over like a wheel, and his things with him. 
Today he stands noted, tomorrow falls, himself yet different. In the 
morning the rich man sees possessions his; in the evening, poor, he sees 
*o This passage is pretty obscure.—H. P. 
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them yours. He will sleep in luxury, but in death he will straightway lose 
everything. Presently the robber will carry off his wealth, no longer his 
but his, and will lay him low in death. In a little while the thief will take 
away his goods like a frail leaf, and death himself. Then he leaves all his 
guilty gains, a new lot is his. All the splendor and beauty of the rich 
man, which it took a year’s labor to acquire, a single hour takes away. 
O pitiable, O mournful, O wretched being! As fast as his money grows, 
his self-effacement grows. He fears all things whom his own wealth makes 
poor. His money takes possession of him, grows and occupies his mind 
altogether. Care worries his soul, worry fuddles him, error hinders him. 
His face turns pale, craft here, grief there, alarm everywhere. Sleep brings 
him vain and numerous dreams; by day his affairs, by night the threat¬ 
ening visions, torment him. A robber seems to break open his safe and 
carry away everything else. The poor rich man quakes and wakes with a 
groan, fearing the fact. He rises straightway, opens his chest, and finds 
his money. Night wears away, day calls him to the market, business 
buzzes, and he goes. He runs after gain, fights for gain, sighs for gain; 
he sighs and roams the seas in ships or the markets afoot. By means of 
vast evils and many a blow he avoids poverty. He cheats and steals, 
gives this, takes that, gets money with his money. The miser tries to give 
little to his own and nothing to thee, Lazarus. Tears are thine, but shall 
be his, and what tears? Right bitter ones. Though he walk in riches 
now, and attain to the full his impious desires, he shall fall after a little 
while and all his wealth collapse. Like sand will the heap of his riches 
pass away. His abundance shall disappear, his wealth pass away and 
their master. Lucre is evidently fleeting and transient. Man has always 
desired and worshiped it, and will always do so. As long as England gives 
milk, India ivory, Smyrna grasshoppers, many a son of Adam will run over 
markets and mountains in search of gain. Gain, money, property, wealth, 
now rule; O woe, the blessed tears of the poor count for naught. The 
man who has gained much land or pelf wrongfully is blessed now and 
called happy. Everyone wants a great palace and builds him a house, as 
if he were to abide here through all the ages. No one builds the halls that 
endure, all build earthly ones. Gorgeous halls and flourishing castles are 
the roses of this world. We adorn our halls with marble, wicked troop, 
sons of Canaan, that we are, perhaps even with the woods of Arabia. We 
adorn our halls, and Christ groans at our gates. We fill ourselves with 
feasting, and he goes hungry. We are relaxed with drink, a prey to our 
gullets, overcome with wanton music; he is thirsty and hungry, trembles, 
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and groans and wails loudly. We feed upon quail and goose, he upon 
neither. The sinner is fawned upon, God spitefully entreated—a fine 
order of things. We feed upon birds and lamb and pork and beef; not 
so he. The devil holds fast our stony hearts and brazen flesh. We are 
a drunken race, an impious race, filled with the devil; a worthless people, 
a crooked generation, an alienated race. We seek many dainties, a fine 
load for the belly, and give, or rather leave, the poor bits for our hungry 
Lord. 

O evil age! Why ? Because the separate parts are now vitiated, one 
a prey to luxury, another to dissipation. The rich man stands erect, the 
poor man falls; the people cast out the latter and honor the former. The 
fool that has money rages at will, and buys official protection against the 
upright. Right is dead, for the broad road of luxury, babbling, drunken¬ 
ness, gluttony, lies open. The lovers of the flesh and envious foes of 
right, whoremongers, godless, insolently ambitious, leave no baseness, no 
villainy undone. Wickedness is now actually perpetrated that was not 
even spoken of before. Mad, unnatural crimes are committed. The last 
and worst times are evidently at hand. The couch of the harlot is hardly 
thought anything of, and is called pardonable because natural. Honest 
manliness is dead, and all are plunged in filth and wallowing in sin. 

When was the lap of goodness smaller and of wickedness ampler? 
When was vice more dominant, the power of evil greater, or the realm of 
good morals narrower? If God commanded all things impious and 
deadly, who could keep the commandment more vigilantly and more 
comprehensively? If it were lawful to heap up sin and scorn the right, 
who could heap the one higher and scorn and avoid the other more com¬ 
pletely ? In various ways the arrow of passion cleaves every head, every¬ 
one shuns the salutary and none the vicious. If high rewards were given 
for great wickedness, wickedness could not be pursued more readily nor 
good more sluggishly. As I speak, I shudder; I have not power, ability, 
or will to tell all the execrable things. Who could fitly bewail them? 
What rivers, what floods of tears, would suffice, I ask, to wipe out all the 
baseness of this mad time ? If I should tell of such madness, it were not 
right, if it were not a crime. Alas l The course of the law lies afar off. 

I weep as I sow my verse; not in verse nor in prose can I tell all the 
evils, uncover the wickedness, bring out the wicked things. They are 
so manifold my voice would fail for telling them. They are not for words, 
I am ashamed to disclose them all. I know that paper, speech, and time 
would fail, if I wished to touch upon and castigate even the more serious. 
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My Muse, indeed, is very weary of noting these things, but the guilty 
brood is not weary of doing them.* 1 Therefore shall my dactyles not stop 
here, my Muse shall speak of the lost ages and their successors. We have 
been scudding over the high seas; let the anchor now be cast. When our 
strength is replenished and the breeze stronger, we will go on. 

* x The end words of these two lines seem to be interchanged, and the footnotes 
show confusion in the manuscripts.—H. P. 

END OF BOOK H 

[To be concluded] 
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HARPER’S COMMENTARY ON AMOS AND HOSEA 

Students of the Old Testament have now, for the first time in many 
years, an adequate commentary on Amos and Hosea. 1 We have been liv¬ 
ing in an era of abridged textbooks, and have suffered accordingly. The 
“compendious hand-commentary” is usually like a cheap field-glass, having 
neither a wide circle of view nor sharp definition. It is far from being use¬ 
less; but the purchaser who really feels the need of a supplement to his eye¬ 
sight will generally wish that he had bought something else. It is, there¬ 
fore, especially pleasant to welcome President Harper’s thorough and com¬ 
prehensive treatment of Amos and Hosea, the two most important members 
of this difficult group, the Dodekapropheton. 

The introductory part of the Commentary contains a little more than 
one hundred and eighty pages. This includes a valuable essay, of about 
seventy pages, on the historical preparation for the work of Amos and 
Hosea, as well as a special introduction to the book of each prophet, under 
the headings: “Personal life,” “Message,” “Ministry,” and “Literary 
Form of the Book” (with a table). There are also brief chapters on the 
poetical form of these prophecies, their language and style, and the text and 
versions. Each of these two last-named chapters contains a good deal of 
illustrative material conveniently arranged. The old Greek (LXX) version 
is perhaps dismissed a little too summarily, and the statement that “the 
character of its rendering is in general the same in Amos and Hosea as 
elsewhere” (p. clxxiv) might mislead the student. The Greek Old Testa¬ 
ment contains almost every variety of translation, the work of translators of 
the most widely differing equipment and methods. The literature of the 
two prophecies is given with great fulness; there is a chronological table of 
Israelidsh life and thought, covering three pages; and at the end of the 
book a good index and a sketch-map. 

The interpretation of the prophecies is given in three parts: first, a brief 
discussion of the text and versions; then the commentary proper; and 

1 A Critical and Exegctical Commentary on Amos and Hosea. By William Rainey 
Harper. [“The International Critical Commentary.”] New York: Scribner, 1905* 
clmri + 424 pages. $3 net. 
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lastly, grammatical, lexical, and other technical annotations, in fine print In 
each of these divisions the discussion is sufficiently full, and generally dear, 
like some of its predecessors in the series, this Commentary pays consider¬ 
able attention to the history of exegesis, induding both the older and the 
more recent literature. The work of collecting and sifting this varied and 
scattered material has been done with great industry, as every page bears 
witness. Nearly every modern publication with any reasonable claim to 
attention seems to have been taken into account. Occasionally the work of 
compilation bears the marks of haste. It sometimes happens that several 
mutually conflicting views of the point under discussion are recorded with¬ 
out critidsm or any expressed preference, so that the reader is left in doubt 
as to the view held by the author of the Commentary. Again, the some¬ 
what bewildering plan of the book, according to which any given passage 
may be discussed in several different places, has occasioned some dis¬ 
turbing emissions. Thus, the fact that the last clause of Amos 2:12 is here 
regarded as an interpolation might conceivably be mentioned on pp. 53 f. 
(fine print; poetic structure of the passage), or p. 54 (fine print; text and 
versions), or p. 57 (large print; the main comment, where primary and 
secondary portions of the text should of course invariably be distinguished), 
or P* 59 (ffH e print; the more technical commentary). As a matter of 
fact, it is mentioned only cnp. 54, and there in an ambiguous way. Simi¬ 
larly, anyone who wished to get the author’s view of Amos 1:14 would read 
through his whole discussion of the verse, in the three separate places 
where it is treated (text, commentary, technical details), without ever 
suspecting that he excides the last clause as secondary. The reason for 
the excision in each of these two cases, it may be added, is the supposed 
demand of the strophic structure. 

The treatment of the text is on the whole conservative, the emenda¬ 
tions adopted being generally those which the soberest scholarship of the 
present day would approve. No new examination of the old versions is 
attempted, but the work of previous investigators is sifted with excellent 
judgment. In the separation of secondary elements from the work of Amos 
and Hosea, the conclusions reached by President Harper are essentially 
the same as those which have already been adopted by most commenta¬ 
tors of the more advanced school. The exceptions are occasiona clauses 
which are excided—or, in one or two cases, added—in the interest of the 
supposed strophe. I confess to having felt a little disappointment at his 
treatment of the important passage Amos 6:2, which he expunges, as do 
lh.‘ most of the leading commentators. But is it so certain that we know 
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the exact circumstances of the time in which Amos wrote ? a There is 
no attempt to rearrange the prophecies, according to the taste of the mo¬ 
ment, but they are allowed to stand as they always have stood. A few 
clauses are transposed, to be sure (see the list, p. clxxvi), and in the first 
three chapters of Hosea one or two more considerable transfers are made; 
but these are chapters whose mutual incoherence is generally recognized, and 
this new attempt to solve their chief difficulty will be found a helpful one. 

Considerable space is devoted to the literary character of these prophe¬ 
cies, and it is here that President Harper’s principal independent contri¬ 
bution to their interpretation is made. He proceeds on the theory that 
the typical form of the prophetic “message ” was poetry, not prose, and that 
there can be no satisfactory exegesis without due recognition of the liter¬ 
ary quality and form of each utterance. These are ideas which have been 
more or less familiar to students of the Old Testament for some time past. 
Numerous attempts have recently been made, principally by German 
scholars, to restore the original metrical form of this or that prophecy, and 
each one of these attempts has brought us nearer to the goal, though the 
most of them have made such an impression of arbitrary procedure as 
greatly to lessen the value of their results, and even to make the reading 
public suspicious of every theory of Hebrew metrics. President Harper’s 
own investigations in this field are not new to American students of the Old 
Testament, for they have been published from time to time, since 1898, 
in the Biblical World and elsewhere. In the Decennial Publications oj 
the University oj Chicago (First Series, Vol. V, 1904), moreover, he has 
printed the Hebrew text of Amos in full, according to his idea of the ori¬ 
ginal form, and accompanied it with a translation; and the student who 
wishes to follow, step by step, the methods by which the results contained 
in the present volume were reached, will do well to have before him 
this tentative restoration. Similar attempts in the case of Hosea have 
appeared in the American Journal oj Semitic Languages , Vols. XVII, XX, 
XXI, and (the translation) in the Biblical World for December, 1904. 

The main fact, that the Hebrew prophets composed at least a con¬ 
siderable part of their homilies or rhapsodies in true poetic form, seems 

* Of course I admit that the text of vs. 1 is corrupt; and I would make the same 
slight changes in vs. 2 that are made in this Commentary. But may not the difficulties of 
vs. 1 be entirely removed by emending "'HpS according to the Greek, and reading Mb 
instead of Dnb? Thus: bfcntT rVQ Mb * 1 X 31 nWl *®p 3 ; “They [the 

Assyrians] have plucked off the foremost of the nations, and your turn will come next, 
O house of Israel!” , drerp&yv^^ is a telling word here (cf. Isa. 17:6; 24:13), 

and this is just the sort of figure of speech to expect from Amos. The veiled allusion 
to the Assyrians is also thoroughly characteristic; cf. vs. 14 in this same chapter. 
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now likely to make its way rapidly to general recognition. The present 
volume states the argument clearly and forcibly, and applies the prin¬ 
ciples of the theory with such painstaking care and genuine literary appre¬ 
ciation that it must be counted a valuable contribution to the whole 
discussion. An outline of the authors own theory is given in the Intro¬ 
duction, in the section on “The Poetical Form of Amos and Hosea,” pp. 
clxxiv-clxxix. This is brief compass, to be sure, and one could wish that 
more space had been given to this summary; on the other hand, it is to be 
remembered that the author has treated these matters elsewhere, and 
that he gives abundant references both to his own discussions and to 
those of other scholars. The conclusions which he has reached independ¬ 
ently are, in the main, those which have recently been, promulgated 
by other investigators. There is true meter in these prophecies, and not 
simply a more or less rhythmical diction. Well-defined varieties of meter 
can be recognized, and the laws which govern their composition can be 
discovered and formulated. 

In the attempt to restore the original form of these “poems,” the 
author’s attitude toward the two prophets is everywhere that of an inter¬ 
preter rather than that of a redactor with full powers. Instead of making 
a Procrustean bed, and then hacking his victim into the desired shape, 
after the manner now usual, it is plain that he regards it as his task to 
make his theories fit the traditional text. In one point, however, he 
seems to the present reviewer to proceed without due warrant, namely, 
in the emphasis which he lays on the strophe, or stanza. Underlying 
all his reconstruction is the assumption that poetic form implies strophic 
form. He says, for instance, in his Preface (p. ix): “It is impossible 
now to study the thought of these prophetic sermons without recognizing 
fully this fundamental factor [viz., arrangement in regular stanzas] in their 
form of composition. As a matter of fact, ‘strophic structure’ is only 
another name for ‘logical structure.’” But can such a sweeping state¬ 
ment as this be justified ? Why may not poetry be logically constructed 
even when it is not arranged in stanzas of fixed length ? A large part of 
the world’s best poetry, both ancient and modem, is altogether devoid 
of strophic structure. The comparison of the poetry of other Semitic 
peoples, moreover, would not lead us to expect the use of strophic forms 
by the Hebrew writers. Arabic poetry, as a rule, has no stanzas; the 
same is true of Syriac (in less degree), and apparently also of Assyrian 
poetry. Even in the Hebrew Psalms, where corresponding verses of equal 
length might first of all be looked for, it is surprising how few are the evi¬ 
dent traces of anything of the kind. And in the Prophets, many of which 
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have recently been investigated from this side, it does not seem to the 
writer that any clear case of deliberate arrangement in regular strophes has 
thus far been demonstrated. President Harper proceeds here with admi¬ 
rable caution, it is true, making the fewest possible alterations in the 
received text (I do not know of any other advocate of the “strophe” who 
has proceeded with so small a measure of arbitrariness); nevertheless, the 
number of transpositions, omissions, and even occasional additions which 
his theory makes necessary must raise a serious doubt in the mind of any 
reader, especially when it is observed how forced many of these changes 
really are. 

But such details as these, in regard to which there may well be dif¬ 
ference of opinion, are relatively of only slight importance. The main 
question is concerning the value of the Commentary as an interpretation 
of these two great prophets, and as a true account of the religious condi¬ 
tions in which they did their work. And here the verdict must be em¬ 
phatically favorable. It is written on the basis of a thorough study of the 
history of Israel, and with true perspective. Its author has made his way 
far into the thought of Amos and Hosea, and is in full sympathy with 
them. It is everywhere plain that his primary aim is to interpret them 
fairly and helpfully. And he has done so. Few, it any, of the com¬ 
mentaries of this series will be of more real assistance to the student and the 
layman than this one. It is greatly to be regretted that its author 
was not enabled to carry out his plan of commenting on all of the books 
of the Minor Prophets. But the most important part of the task, by far, 
is this which he has here completed. 

Charles C. Torrey. 

Yale University. 

A NEW EDITION OF CORNILL’S INTRODUCTION 1 

Comill’s compact and masterly “Introduction to the Old Testament,” 
of which the first edition appeared in 1891, has enjoyed a deserved popu¬ 
larity. The second and larger edition appeared in 1892, the third and 
fourth editions were published in 1896, and now a fifth edition is neces¬ 
sary. This is described on the title-page as a “new and completely 
revised edition.” The description is true in so far as the book has been 
reset and printed from new plates. The contents, however, have been 
changed but little. Page after page is identical with the last edition, 
except for trifling corrections and improvements of the style. 

1 Grundriss der theologischen Wissenschajten. Erste Abteilung: Einleitung in 
die kanonischen Bile her des Alien Testaments. Von Carl Heinrich Comill. Fiinfte, 
▼6llig neu gearbeitete Auflage. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. 350 pages. M. 5. 
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The only important additions to the previous edition are as follows: 
The bibliographies that precede each section have been enlarged and 
brought up to date. A number of the more important English works 
are given, but many others might have been added. It is inexplicable 
why, under sec. 7, concerning the analysis of the first four books of the 
Pentateuch, the work of Carpenter and Battersby is not mentioned, nor 
that of Kent, which appeared before the publication of this work. An 
entirely new section on Hebrew meter and metrical form is added on 
pp. 9-17, in which are discussed the systems of Ley and Bickell, the 
lament form discovered by Budde, and the theories of Gunkel, Grimme, 
and Sievers. On pp. 40 ff. an entirely new paragraph is added in regard 
to the theories of Eichthal and Vemes that Deuteronomy is a product of 
post-exilic times, and that the account of its finding in 2 Kings, chap. 
22, is unhistorical. There is also a discussion of the theories of Steuer- 
nagel, Erbt, and Cullen in regard to the composition of Deuteronomy. 

The only important omission of matter found in the previous edition 
is the exclusion of the entire introduction to the apocryphal books. These 
are now treated in a separate volume of the same series by Hermann 
Gunkel. Through this omission space has been gained for the additions 
to the “Introduction to the Old Testament,” and a more adequate and 
thorough discussion of the Apocrypha has been secured. 

So few are the changes in this edition in comparison with the previous 
one that the old paragraph-numbering has been retained unaltered down 
to 46, where the omission of the Apocrypha occurs. The new section 
on Metrik has been inserted as 4a, so as not to disturb the numbers that 
follow it. The few modifications that have been made in the statements 
of the previous edition are interesting as showing the present drift of Old 
Testament criticism. In the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49:1-27) Comill 
now follows Gunkel in recognizing that individual sayings concerning 
the tribes are as old as the period of the judges. The composition as a 
whole he ventures to date precisely in the time of the sovereignty of Judah 
over Israel. The Song of the Red Sea (Exod., chap. 15) he now regards 
as entirely the product of a late period. The first trace of it, he holds, 
is found in Neh. 9:11, and it was not written long before that time. In 
the analysis of Genesis there is a clearer recognition of the J # stratum 
(cf. p. 56). The two main sources in Judges and Samuel are now ascribed 
without hesitation to the same documents as the J and E elements 
of the Hexateuch. The author says that this is now so widely recog¬ 
nized that there is no reason why one should hesitate to put it into a text¬ 
book as one of the accepted results of criticism (cf. pp. 107, 116, 117). 
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The song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2:1-10), which was previously regarded 
as pre-exilic, and was assigned to the reign of Jehoiakim, is now regarded 
as a late post-exilic composition. The historical section, 2 Kings 18:17— 
19:37, formerly regarded as a worked-over form of a document of the 
time of Hezekiah, is now pronounced in its entirety a work of a later 
period. The little oracle in Isa. 17:12-14, which begins “Ah, the uproar 
of many peoples,” is no longer assigned to the same date as the passage 
which precedes it in 17:1-11—viz., the time of the Syro-Ephraimitic 
war in 734—but to the period of Sennacherib’s reign, between 705 and 
701. In the previous edition Isa. 114-17 was assigned with some hesita¬ 
tion to a time shortly after the Syro-Ephraimitic war in 734. It is now 
assigned, with the majority of recent critics, to the year 701. The messianic 
prophecies in Isa. 9:1-6 and 11:1-9 are ascribed to Isaiah with more 
confidence than in the previous edition. The author speaks as follows: 

It must be conceded that both oracles present difficulties and occupy a 
unique position among the words of Isaiah, but they are comprehensible as dis¬ 
closing the culmination of Isaianic ideas and expectations, while they would be 
miracles, if they were products of a post-exilic scribe. The entire origin and 
development of the messianic hope remains an unexplained riddle, if Isaiah’s 
messianic hope is limited to 1: 26. 

Isa., chaps. 15 and 16, is no longer regarded as a quotation from an older 
prophet who was contemporary with Jeremiah, but is now regarded as 
a post-exilic production, dating between 450 and 400 B. C. The enemies 
that threaten Moab in this oracle come from the south, and therefore 
can be neither the Israelites nor the Assyrians, but must be the Nabataeans 
whose overthrow is predicted in Ezek. 25:10. Isa., chap. 19, is now 
assigned to the time of the invasion of Egypt by Artaxerxes III in 343 
B. C. Isa., chap. 23, which was formerly regarded as the work of a 
contemporary of Jeremiah, is now referred to Ochus’s destruction of Sidon 
in 348 B. C. In regard to the Ebed Yahweh songs in the second half of 
Isaiah, Cornill maintains that Selin, Roy, Laue, Giesebrecht, and Zillessen 
have not proved their claim that these songs are of independent origin 
from the rest of Deutero-Isaiah. He still maintains that they and the rest 
of Deutero-Isaiah come from one hand, and that the Servant of Yahweh 
in these passages must be interpreted by the allusions to the Servant in 
the rest of Deutero-Isaiah (see p. 181). Isa., chaps. 49-55, he dates imme¬ 
diately after Cyrus’ conquest in 538 B. C. In regard to Isa., chaps. 56-66, 
he no longer maintains that these chapters were written by Deutero- 
Isaiah, using material derived from an earlier prophet of the time of Man- 
asseh, but he adopts completely the Trito-Isaiah theory, and follows 
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Cheyne in assigning these chapters to a contemporary of Malachi (see 
p. 181). The book of Nahum, which in the last edition was assigned 
to the year 624 B. C., or possibly even to 650 B. C., is now dated in the 
year 608, immediately before the fall of Nineveh. The Jeremian author¬ 
ship of Jer., chaps. 30 and 31, is given up, except 31:31-34. Lamenta¬ 
tions is considered to contain elements as late as the fourth century. In 
the last edition the relationship of Obadiah to Jeremiah was explained 
by the hypothesis that both Obadiah and Jeremiah quoted an early 
prophet. It is now maintained that Jer., chap. 49, is an inter¬ 
polation, and that the prototype of both prophecies was written between 
450 and 400 B. C., the rest of the book of Obadiah proportionately later. 
The older parts of the book of Proverbs are now ascribed with more cer¬ 
tainty than in the previous edition to the fourth century. Prov., chaps. 
1-9 and 30-31, are definitely assigned to the Greek period. From this 
it appears that the author has kept up with the most recent discussions, 
and that his book represents the very latest phases of the more advanced 
criticism of the Old Testament. It is an excellent outline to put into 
the hands of students, and it is a pity that it has not been translated into 
English. 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 

Hartford Theological Seminary. 


POPULAR INTERPRETATIONS OF THE HEBREW PROPHETS 
There are many good books on Hebrew prophecy, but this one 1 has 
a place altogether its own. It deals, not specifically with the literary 
prophets, but with the whole prophetic movement, from its crudest to 
its maturest form; and with much vividness it shows what manner of men 
the prophets were, the influence they exerted on politics, and the opposition 
they encountered from the church. The discussion, though eminently 
readable and popular, is carried on in a thoroughly careful and scientific 
spirit. There is no parade of learning, but every page is stamped with 
traces of an intimate familiarity, not only with the prophetic literature 
itself, but with the most recent modem discussions of that literature. The 
most extreme views receive from the author a courteous hearing, though his 
own sympathies do not lie in that direction. He deals, e. g., much more 
leniently with the Chronicler, and with the references to Judah in the book 
of Hosea, than most modem scholars are apt to do; and his book would 
be for this reason, among others, an admirable guide to put into the hands 
of students beginning the study of Hebrew prophecy. 

1 The Hebrew Prophet . By Loring W. Batten. New York: Macmillan, 1905. 
351 pages. $1.50. 
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An idea of the contents may be gathered from the following titles of 
some of the chapters: “The Prophetic Institution,’’ “The Prophet’s Call,” 
“The Prophet’s Credentials,” “His Relation to the State,” and “His 
Relation to the Church.” The treatment is interesting, fresh, and skill¬ 
fully related to modern life. The analysis, e. g., of the call of Amos, 
and the discussion of the question whether the prophets spoke extempore 
or very carefully prepared, may be selected as specially happy illustrations 
of the author’s method. 

The following are some of Mr. Batten’s suggestions or conclusions: 
“The nebi'im denounced by all the writing prophets were members of 
the guilds established by Samuel, and this order existed all through Old 
Testament history” (p. 58). Again, with regard to the literary prophets, 
while admitting that they were more enlightened than their predecessors, 
he says, “I am not sure that, all things considered, they were really greater 
men” (p. 195). He thinks it not improbable that Hosea was a martyr. 
Naturally on a few points issue might be taken with Mr. Batten. Whether f 
e. g., the midrashic story of 1 Sam., chap. 16, deserves the attention which it 
receives on pp. 325 f., and whether “the lion which met the seer in the 
way [1 Kings, chap. 13] was undoubtedly an assassin,” may be fairly ques¬ 
tioned (p. 278). But the book is, without doubt, a well-informed, inter¬ 
esting, and helpful introduction to Hebrew prophecy. 

This volume,* together with its companion volume on The Priestly 
Element in the Old Testament , goes far to explain the vast and profound 
influence of the late President Harper as a teacher. It is not exactly the 
book which one would take up to while away a leisure hour; it is too search¬ 
ing for that. But it is a book which stimulates, and indeed compels, to 
independent study; and that was what the author, like all true teachers, 
desired before all things—that the mind should move among the material 
till it learned to arrange and control it. The book bristles from end to 
end with questions and points for consideration; but the author continually 
carries the reader back to the biblical material within which the answer 
must be sought. He admirably fulfills, therefore, the purpose with which, 
according to the preface, he set out—to encourage among students 
familiarity with the Bible, and independent thinking on the Bible. 

The original plan contemplated a study of the whole of Hebrew proph¬ 
ecy after this manner; this volume carries it down only to Hosea. But the 
work is thoroughly done. The chapters dealing with the background 
and product of prophecy and prophetism (including the prophetic histo- 

• The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament: An Aid to Historical Study for 
Use in Advanced Bible Classes. By William Rainey Harper. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1905. 142 pages. $1. 
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nans) before the period of the literary prophets, are searching and valuable. 
For President Harper’s questions are never mere questions; there lurks 
in them always a happy suggestion. There is a certain relentlessness 
about his manner of forcing his way into the problem; but every stroke 
tells. Every question, to the student who will take the trouble to answer 
it, contributes to an ever clearer and more organic knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject under discussion. Behind the questions is a mind of singular clear¬ 
ness and sanity, sure of itself, knowing where it is going, and where it 
will have the reader go too. For, though the author had no desire to bias 
the student, and incidentally shows himself not only just, but sympa¬ 
thetic, to other types of thought, the tendency of the volume is of course 
altogether in the direction of the modem view of revelation. 

The answers to the questions which Dr. Harper here puts to his read¬ 
ers, and had first of all put to his own mind, will be found in the connected 
presentation of the prophetic and pre-prophetic movements given in the 
author’s volume on Amos and Hosea ; but for the student who is willing 
to do his own thinking, and to reach his own conclusions, there will be 
found in this volume stimulus, suggestion, and guidance, such as will be 
found, in this particular form, nowhere else. 

John E. McFadyen. 

Knox College, 

Toronto, Can. 


SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 

We are once more introduced to the Old Testament 1 by a work that 
“does not pretend to offer anything to specialists. It is written for theo¬ 
logical students, ministers, and laymen, who desire to understand the 
modem attitude to the Old Testament as a whole.” In these words the 
author sets forth the raison d’&tre of this book. It puts matters wholly in 
popular form, refers to the Revised Version rather than the Hebrew text, 
and mentions Hebrew words only in transliterated form. The style is easy, 
clear, concise, and fulfils the purpose laid down. It is a good piece of 
modem, up-to-date pedagogical work, and will doubtless do milch to dear 
the atmosphere of the popular mind regarding knotty critical problems of 
the Old Testament. But we question the advisability of arranging the 
books, in an Introduction purely for readers of the English Bible, in the 
order preserved in the Hebrew canon. That will rather confuse than aid 
the layman. Again, the layman, minister, and theological student would 

1 Introduction to the Old Testament . By John Edgar McFadyen. New York: 
Armstrong, 1905. xii+356 pages. $1.75. 
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have been very grateful for a small favor which would not have used more 
space than is left blank at the beginning or end of each book. We refer to 
a brief bibliography of a few of the new works that would be most valuable 
to the reader of the English Bible. Such a list would add at least 25 per 
cent, to the value of the work. 

Redpath’s essay* is a criticism of the modem view of Genesis, par¬ 
ticularly as represented in Driver's recent commentary. The tone of 
the criticism is good, and the spirit and method scholarly and courteous, 
rather than denunciatory and demagogic, as is too often the case in apolo¬ 
gies for traditional views. Redpath contends for the origin of Genesis 
in the age of Moses, and for the essential unity of the book. He concedes 
to the historical and literary critic the existence of an occasional brief inter¬ 
polation, the fact of errors in the transmission of numbers, and a case or 
two of the transposition of materials from its original place in the narrative. 
The exegesis of the essay is at times somewhat forced, and there is a 
strong tendency toward literalism. The defects of the presentation are 
the natural result of the author’s mechanical view of revelation, which com¬ 
pels him to find unity, self-consistency, and harmony with the fundamental 
facts and principles of science and history at any cost. In Redpath’s 
words, Genesis “is not in its primary intent and in its contents a scien¬ 
tific or a historical manual; its purpose is a much higher one, and that 
purpose it will be found more and more to fulfill, without in the least 
traversing any absolute truth which science or history may finally arrive 
at A divinely inspired book could, we feel sure, never do that.” Theo¬ 
logical presuppositions of any kind are detrimental to accurate inter¬ 
pretation. 

A great desideratum for the progress of sound textual criticism of the 
Old Testament is a reliable text of the Septuagint. Various recensions 
of the Greek text are known to us in whole or in part, some pnly through 
fragmentary quotations in the church fathers, or through the medium of 
translations, such as the Old Latin and the Ethiopia A comparison of all 
these variant forms of the Greek text is essential to the recovery of the 
original form; and not until this original form lies before us are we in a 
position to use the Greek confidently as a corrective of the Massoretic text. 
Lagarde, the great orientalist, was the first to realize this need and to set to 
work in a practical way to supply it. In a series of Septuagint studies, 
dedicated to the memory of Lagarde, Rahlfs proposes to follow in Lagarde’s 
footsteps, working toward the same end. The first contribution is a 

• Modem Criticism and the Book of Genesis. By Henry A. Redpath. New 
York: Gorham, 1905. viii+93 pages. 
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series of studies on the Greek text of the books of Kings. 3 The first two 
studies, concerned respectively with “MS. 82 of the Books of Kings” and 
“Theodoret’s Citations from the Books of Kings and II Chronicles,” fur¬ 
nish materials for the correction of Lagarde’s edition of the Lucian recen¬ 
sion of the Septuagint. The third study takes up all the quotations from 
Kings made by Origen, and arrives at results of value for determining the 
pre-hexaplar Greek text employed by Origen. The editor has entered 
upon a long and laborious task, but one worthy of the best efforts of any 
scholar, and one for the accomplishment of which every student of the Old 
Testament text will be profoundly grateful. 

Diettrich 4 has followed close in the wake and method of W. E. Barnes, 
who recently published a work on the critical apparatus of the Peshitta 
text of Chronicles. The inferiority of the Syriac texts of the Paris and 
London Polyglots, as well as that of the version of Samuel Lee of 1823, 
led Diettrich to collate the variations in Isaiah from the best Syriac MSS in 
the great libraries of Europe. He goes through the book of Isaiah chapter 
by chapter and verse by verse, and dtes the most important variations 
of the five printed texts, of the eleven Nestorian MSS, of the seventeen 
West-Syrian MSS, of three Syrian Fathers, of three versions, and of three 
text-critical Vorarbeiten, He discovers the singular fact that the MS “F,” 
in Florence, though dating from the ninth century, stands close to Ephraem 
in many cases and preserves within it an older tradition than MSS “A” 
(Ambrosiana B. 21) and “D” (London, Brit. Mus. Add. 14432), written 
in the sixth century. This material is of great value for a text-critical 
study of the greatest of the Old Testament prophets. 

The handy pocket commentary is coming to the front. The New 
Century Bible will soon relegate the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col¬ 
leges to the stack-room. The day is certainly gone by when the Author¬ 
ized Version can be used as the basis of a commentary. The employment 
of the Revised Version for that purpose saves valuable space in a commen¬ 
tary of so small compass as Whitehouse’s Isaiah . s The ‘‘Introduction” 
discusses, with ample fulness for the purpose of this series, such problems 

3 Studien tu den KdnigsbOchem. Von A. Rahlfs. [—“Septuaginta-Studien,” 
herausgegeben von Alfred Rahlfs, 1. Heft.] Gdttingen: V&ndenhoeck & Ruprecht, 

1904. 88 pages. M. 2.80. 

4 Em Apparatus criticus zur PeSitto turn Propheten Jesaja. Herausgeg. von G. 
Diettrich. [—“Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fdr die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,” VIII.] 
Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1905. xxxii + 223 pages. M. 10. 

s Isaiah I-XXXIX, Revised Version, with Notes, Index, and Maps. (“The 
New Century Bible.”] Edited by Owen C. Whitehouse. New York: Fiowde* 

1905. i6mo, 381 pages. 
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as the contemporaneous history of Isaiah’s time, the religious and social 
condition of Israel, the theology of Isaiah, and critical problems of the 
book. Chronologically, he makes Hezekiah a regent of Ahaz from 726 
to 715, as a solution of the troublesome questions in 2 Kings 18:13 and 
other passages. However, contrary to the analogy of Hebrew annalists 
in earlier estimates, he does not count the regency years of Hezekiah in 
making up his totals, which would rather weigh against the validity of his 
solution. In all his historical and archaeological discussions he makes 
ample use of the best results of Assyrian research. His textual notes, and 
his exegetical material, are succinct, concise, comprehensive, and well up to 
date. Though he quotes from a wide range of literature, he has inde¬ 
pendence of thought, and does not hesitate to differ with leading authori¬ 
ties on Isaiah, and usually we entirely agree with him. An index puts 
the little volume at one’s immediate disposal. 

Giesebrecht’s work 6 deals with a subject much discussed in recent years, 
viz., the poetic element in the writings of the prophets. Practically every 
scholar now grants the poetic form of most of the oracles of the prophets; 
the only question is what the exact measure of that form originally 
was. The publication of Siever’s Metrische Studien added to an already 
keen interest and called forth further contributions in support of, or 
in opposition to, his views. Special applications of theories of meter 
to the prophecies of Jeremiah have been made by Duhm, 7 Comill, 8 and 
Erbt. 9 Duhm’s radical treatment of the Jeremiah text was based on the 
supposition that Jeremiah used only one meter in all his poetical produc¬ 
tions, and this was the Qtnah or dirge-measure; everything manifestly in a 
different meter was assigned to other hands. Comill also demands regu¬ 
larity of poetic form of Jeremiah, and lays down as the standard a metrical 
unit of four distichs. This involves so much violent treatment of the 
text as to cause Comill’s theory to break down under the weight of the 
burdens it must carry. Erbt applies the principles of Sievers to the text 
of Jeremiah, and is harrassed by the same difficulties as Sievers in making 
the Massoretic text, for which he has an unscientific respect, fit these 

6 Jeremias Metrik am Texte dargestelU. Von Friederich Giesebrecht Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. viii + 52 pages. M. 1.80. 

t Das Buck Jeremia erkldrt. [“ Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa¬ 
ment," 1901.] 

8 Die metrischen StUcke des Ruches Jeremia recanstruiri (1901). 

9 Jeremia und seine Zeit: Die Geschichte der letsten fUnfsig Jahre des vorexil- 
ischen Juda. Beigegeben ist der Untersuchung des Jeremiabuches eine Uebersetz- 
ung der ureprtinglichen StUcke und die Umschrift der Prophetensprttche mit Bezeich- 
nung des Rythmus (1902). 
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principles. Giesebrecht, recognizing the failure of these previous attempts, 
but not one whit discouraged thereby, has now put out his edition of the 
text of Jeremiah in its original poetic structure. He proceeds on the 
principle, represented in America by Briggs and President Harper, 
that the metrical norm of the Hebrew poem is furnished by the number 
of tone-syllables in the line, no attention being given to the number of 
intervening unaccented syllables. Instead of limiting Jeremiah to the use 
of the Qtnah-rythm, as Duhm does, he permits him to employ also lines 
composed of two, three, or four tone-syllables. Thus far Giesebrecht 
is in the right as over against Duhm, Comill, and Erbt. But the present 
reviewer would commend a less cautious attitude toward the Massoretic 
text and the tradition of Jeremianic authorship than is exhibited here and 
in Giesebrecht’s commentary, of which this is the textual basis. Not 
only so, but any attempt to recover the original poetic form which dis¬ 
regards strophic structure is necessarily incomplete. The impression made 
by an examination of Giesebrecht’s text with its meters changing every 
few lines is that of a collection of poetic fragments entirely lacking in any 
inner or outer connection. They need organization. These are, how¬ 
ever, points which in no way detract from the great value of that which is 
here set before us. It is a study of Hebrew meter which will compel the 
attention of all students of Hebrew poetic form. 

Gunkel’s works on the earlier traditions of Genesis gave him large 
recognition for thorough scholarship, vigorous writing, and liberal views. 
IBs technical work has not crippled him for popular presentation of spir¬ 
itual truths, as is seen in his “Selected Psalms.” 10 Forty-three psalms, 
including Hannah’s song and Jonah’s poem, are translated into German, 
and printed in strophical form, with no apparent attempt at rhyme. The 
translation is modem as compared with Luther’s, and is popular and 
simple, as compared with the critically exact and stiffly scientific work of 
Kautzsch. Appended to the translation is a sane and clear exposition of 
the main thought of the psalm. Occasionally in the footnotes we find a 
Hebrew word in transliteration, but there is nothing to mar the distinctly 
popular character of the work, and there is everything to encourage the 
reader to extract from these poems the best that the authors make avail¬ 
able. Other footnotes of an historical or literary character also add to 
the attractiveness of the treatment The table of contents is incomplete, 
covering only one-half of the titles in the book, left in this shape apparently 
when the additions to the text were made for the second edition. 

10 Ausgewdhlte Psalmen. Uebersetzt und erkl&rt von Hermann G unkeL ate 
Auflage. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. 289 pages.M. 3.20. 
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A commentary on the book of Job, 11 prepared by Berechiah, a French 
rabbi, who seems to have been a contemporary of Ibn Ezra and Qimchi, 
is now made accessible to the scholarly public, in its original Hebrew 
text and in English translation. The work of the editor and the translator 
has been well done. The commentary itself is of more interest and value 
than the average rabbinical commentary. It exhibits true interpretative 
insight and ability. The book as a whole will appeal to two classes of 
scholars, viz., those interested in the history of the interpretation of the 
book of Job, and students of rabbinical Hebrew. 

Aitken’s Job 13 constitutes an altogether admirable manual for the 
average Sunday-School teacher’s use. It represents the very best recent 
thought on this greatest of Old Testament books, in a form to be easily 
grasped by the non-specialist. Its comments are fresh and suggestive, 
and its introductory paragraphs are instructive and illuminating. An 
admirable feature of the book is the fact that it presents the entire content of 
Job in succinct paraphrase. This, with the careful and full analysis, 
renders unnecessary a multitude of detached, fragmentary comments, 
and has the added advantage of getting the thought of the book as a whole 
clearly before the mind of the student, without bewildering him with a 
mass of minutiae. 

Haupt’s metrical translation of Ecclesiastes 13 was prepared for use in 
the now defunct Polychrome Bible . The Hebrew text, with a discussion 
of the poetical form of the book, is promised for the fifth volume of 
BeUr&ge zur Assyriologie , etc. The translation here presented is a good 
one—accurate, fresh, suggestive, and rhythmical. The notes are for the 
most part useful and interpretative. The conclusions embodied in this 
work were formulated fourteen years ago, and have proved so satisfactory 
to Haupt that they have remained unshaken by all the publications upon 
this book since that time. The present reviewer cannot feel the same 
satisfaction with them. They seem to rest upon too uncertain and 
subjective grounds. Haupt’s “ must-have-been’s ” are too often, at the 

A Commentary on the Book of Job , from a Hebrew Manuscript in the Uni¬ 
versity Library , Cambridge. Edited by W. A. Wright; translated by S. A. Hirsch. 
Published for The Text and Translation Society. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1905. viii+394 pages. 

s* The Book of Job . By James Aitken. [“ Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private 
Students,” edited by Marcus Dods and Alexander Whyte.] Edinburgh: Clark, 1905; 
New York: Scribner. 114 pages. $0.45. 

ij The Book of Ecclesiastes. A New Metrical Translation, with an Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes. By Paul Haupt Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1905. 
47 pages- $0-50- 
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best, only might-have-been’s. He treats the book as little more than 
a collection of miscellaneous and heterogeneous sources, lacking all 
logical order and relationship, from which it is his task to construct 
with an absolutely free hand a harmonious whole which shall commend 
itself to his good taste and judgment. The result obtained is a series 
of eight poems, the second one of which, for example, is composed 
of the following materials: 9:2, n, 12; 8:14, 10; 7:15-18 a\ 10:1 b . In 
addition to the large place allowed to transposition, the hypothesis of 
interpolation is freely employed, about two-fifths of the text being 
relegated to the margin under this head. A theory which carries such 
heavy burdens as these must inevitably break down. But the value of 
the translation itself and of the accompanying notes still abides, and 
renders us grateful for this addition to the literature of importance for the 
interpretation of a most difficult book. 

Bible problems I4 multiply faster than they can be solved. Every ques¬ 
tion of the Old and New Testaments that we once regarded as reasonably 
well settled is being opened anew. Cheyne appeals to churchmen and 
scholars to throw aside every prejudice, and impartially to receive for con¬ 
sideration new information that flows in from many quarters. The real 
background for his discussions of views that are problematical is found 
in the most recent archaeological discoveries and theories of Semitic schol¬ 
ars. Though himself a worker for the most part in the Old Testament, the 
bulk of his problems, or rather his most elaborate discussions of problems, 
pertains to the New Testament. Four distinctly New Testament problems 
taken up and presented, but not fully discussed or settled, are, (1) the 
virgin-birth of Jesus Christ, (2) his descent into the nether world, (3) his 
resurrection, and (4) his ascension. On the basis of the archaeological facts, 
he maintains that “it is plausible to hold that all these arose out of a pre- 
Christian sketch of the life, death, and exaltation of the expected Messiah, 
itself ultimately derived from a widely current mythic tradition respecting 
a solar deity” (p. 128). In the all too brief discussion of each of the above 
points Cheyne utilizes material collected from the most diverse sources, 
and arrives at conclusions that are wholly subversive of the common 
Christian belief in these four doctrines. The Old Testament problems 
mentioned are mainly those based on the discoveries and theories of 
Winckler and Gunkel, and present no startlingly new questions. The 

*4 Bible Problems and the New Material for Their Solution: A Plea for Thorough¬ 
ness of Investigation Addressed to Churchmen and Scholars. By T. K. Cheyne. [“ Crown 
Theological Library.”] New York: Putnam, 1904. 271 pages. $1.50. 
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book is stimulating and thought-provoking, even though its theories are 
now and then insufficiently supported by facts. 

The publication of Delitzsch’s third Babel und Bibel lecture carried with 
it a reaffirmation of his positions taken in the first lecture, and the addition 
of several items that openly challenged his former antagonists. Konig* 5 at 
once takes up the gauntlet thus thrown down, and reviews seriatim the new 
points intended to prove the dependence of the Bible on Babylonia. He 
quotes largely from Delitzsch’s theses and, in refutation thereof, dtes the 
opinions of other Assyriologists, e. g., in the discussion of the so-called 
“Sumerian people.” Konig shows himself thoroughly familiar with the 
already too long drawn out Babd-Bibel controversy, and with the latest 
utterances of the best authorities on Assyriology. After reviewing every 
utterance of Delitzsch, he concludes that Babylonian culture is neither 
parallel with, nor a source of, the religious principles of the Bible. Those 
religious people of the old world—the Hebrews—lived in Palestine and not 
in Babylonia, and in their Bible and not in the cuneiform libraries are to be 
found the classical sources of the religion of mankind. Such a vigorous 
handling of the subject deserves wide circulation and careful reading. 

There is no more loyal defender of the Old Testament than Eduard 
Konig. His little brochure* 6 is the counter-stroke to an attack on the 
credibility of the text of the Old Testament made by Joh. Lepsius in his 
journal, Das Reich Christi. Konig’s defense is: (1) traces of the old orthog¬ 
raphy, (2) dialectical differences, (3) linguistic phenomena peculiar to the 
development of Hebrew history, (4) syntactical peculiarities, (5) stylistic 
variations, (6) orthographical variations. All these peculiarities have not 
been wiped out, as they would have been, if there had been an attempt to 
standardize the Hebrew text at some late date in the history of the Old 
Testament. Konig’s Einleitung, pp. 56 ff., amplifies the points made in 
the above discussion. Lepsius proposes to rearrange the text, citing 
especially reconstruction of the early chapters of Genesis. Konig carefully 
reviews his proposed changes, and then remarks that if such alterations of 
the Old Testament should be allowed, the books of the Old Testament 
would be worthless. The second part of the document is a succinct 
statement of Kbnig’s belief in the credibility of the historical content of the 
records of the Hebrews. Such a brochure makes for the retention of the 
pre-eminent position of the Old Testament. 

«s Die bdbyUmischc Cejangenschaft der Bibel . Von Eduard Kdnig. Stuttgart: 
Kielmann, 1905. 81 pages. M. 1.20. 

16 GlaubwUrdigkeiisspuren des AUen Testamenles. Von Eduard Kdnig. Gr. 
Lichterfelde-Berlin: Runge. 54 pages. M. 0.75. 
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The astronomical data of the Old Testament 17 are many. The scien¬ 
tific treatment of these scattered facts by the director of the Brere Observa¬ 
tory in Milan assures us that we can place confidence in the results 
obtained. The distinguished author treats his theme in a sympathetic 
manner. He has been careful to consult the best authorities on the mean¬ 
ings of Hebrew words from a purely philological point of view, the chief 
specialists on the history of Israel, and the contemporaneous light that 
comes to us from Babylonian-Assyrian sources. Such facts reveal the care 
with which the author has prepared his material for this little work. The 
introduction discusses Israel’s learned men and its so-called scientific 
knowledge; and its general view of the physical world as seen in the book 
of Job. The firmament, the earth, and the abysses are sketched in a figure, 
which seems to represent, as nearly as can be done, the Hebrew idea of the 
world. Indeed, it greatly aids the reader in understanding many hitherto 
obscure passages regarding the abyss, the depths of sheol, etc. With a 
master’s skill he treats stars and constellations—dependent, however, in 
many places on the results of Hebrew scholars for his word-meanings. 
The days, months, and the year of the Jewish calendar are particularly 
instructive after his discussion. While he recognizes some value in the 
Babylonian astronomical data, he is distinctly conservative in his use of 
them. We are disappointed to find that the Clarendon Press should allow 
a book of such intrinsic value to leave its presses without an index of sub¬ 
jects and Scripture texts. Such omission discounts its value in these times. 

“ Egoism lies at the seat of all human conduct, and altruism is a dis¬ 
guised or indirect form of egoism.” With such affirmations Wallis* 8 
attempts to show that “ the sacred literature of our western society has 
obtained its pre-eminence because it gives the best historical expression 
to egoism in general.” The author sketches the history of Israel in the 
Old Testament to substantiate his proposition. His picture is a summary 
of the modem view of the Old Testament, touching the history and 
religion of Israel, and doing it in a live, sprightly manner. But the reader 
finds himself continually asking: “ What has this or that to do with ego¬ 
ism as a sociological theory ?” In other words, the theory rather suffers from 
the immense strain to which he puts it to cover the ground outlined in his 
review. While it may be true that permeating the whole history of Israel 
there is an egoistic element at work, we can scarcely admit that his dis- 

*7 Astronomy in the Old Testament. By G. Schiaparelli. Authorized translation 
from Italian. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. viii + 178 pages. $1.15. 

18 Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion . By Louis Wallis. Chi¬ 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. xiv+121 pages. $1. 
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cussion proves it. Only one short chapter discusses “ Jesus of Nazareth/’ 
where he might well have put the bulk of the discussion of his theory; for 
here he has material of a more tangible character, and better understood. 
In the practical issue of the case he deals with the church as a sociological 
fact of no mean proportions. The line of argument is interesting and 
stimulating, and calls for more thorough work before we can feel quite 
satisfied that the case is proved. 

Ira Maurice Price. 

John M. P. Smith. 

MeinhokTs brochure on “The Old Testament Sabbath and Week”** 
is most startling and bewildering in its conclusion, viz: that the Old Testa¬ 
ment septenary sabbath is an invention of the prophet Ezekiel. ao It is 
thus neither of Mosaic origin, nor an early inheritance from the Canaanite 
peasants of the country possessed in later years by the Israelites, nor 
even of Babylonian parentage, as has lately been shown by Pinches’ 
article “Sapattu, the Babylonian Sabbath.” 2 * To prove his thesis the 
author takes up in three chapters: (1) The sabbath as a full-moon festival. 
An examination of the pre-exilic literature shows that there was no seven- 
day week with its concluding day, the sabbath, known before Ezekiel. 
Hosea 2:13 and Isa. 1:13 show that pew moon and sabbath were cele¬ 
brated as religious festivals and rest-days in northern as well as in southern 
Israel. This sabbath was the day of the full moon. These festivals 
were, in all probability, brought by the nomadic Israelites from the Arabic- 
Midianite Sinai peninsula. It was, in ancient Irael, a day of joy, not of 
penitence. This old sabbath was discontinued by the deuteronomic legis- 

*9 Sabbat und Woche im Allen Testament. Eine Untersuchung von Johannes 
Meinhold. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. vi + 52 pages. M. 1.80. 
[—Heft 5 of “Foischungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testa¬ 
ments,” herausgeg. von W. Bousset und H. Gunkel.] The preceding numbers con¬ 
tain: (1) Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstdndnis des Neuen Testaments , by H. 
Gunkel; (2) Im Namen Jesu, by W. Heitrntiller; (3) Die Offenbarung des Johannes , 
by J. Weiss; (4) Indische Einfl&sse auf evangelische Erzdhlungen, by van den Bergh 
van Eysinga. The series, as far as we can judge, is remarkable, and of great value 
especially for students of comparative religion. It is commended to the careful con¬ 
sideration of the readers of this Journal. 

*° But what about Ezek. 20:2 ff. ? 

81 Published in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology , 1904, pp. 
51-56. The text, K 6012 + K 10, 684, is, however, to be used with great caution by 
advocates of either side; for nothing, to any certainty, can be proved on the basis of 
this text, in which the fifteenth day is called s a-p (b) a t-t i. The text does not con¬ 
tain a complete hemerology. It appears to be rather a lesson-sheet by some young 
Babylonian scribe, and is therefore of no special significance. 
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lation, and a new septenary sabbath introduced in its stead by EzekieL 
The original meaning of T \2 ID is to “rest, cease to work/’ i. e., be com¬ 
plete, be finished. The moon is complete on the full-moon day. (2) The 
sacred number seven among the Babylonians and also among the Israel¬ 
ites; more sacred among the latter even than the numbers five and three; 
and probably also brought by the Israelites from the Sinai peninsula. The 
sacredness of this number can be seen in the legislation concerning the 
sabbatical year; in the gradual development into a septenary festival of 
the original one-day festival of the Feast of Tabernacles and of the Pass- 
over. The seven septenary weeks of the spring harvest time with their 
dividing rest-days, observed originally only in Juda, Ezekiel and the deutero- 
nomic lawgivers combined with the old sabbath, producing the consecutive 
septenary sabbath. (3) The sabbath as an institution of the Jewish com¬ 
munity. The new sabbath ordinance of Ezekiel was very slow in gaining 
ground. Haggai, Zechariah, and Maleachi know nothing of this sabbath, 
which had not yet become universal. That its observance is one of the 
commandments of the decalogue proves nothing to the contrary; for the 
decalogue is even later than Ezekiel, emanating from the priests’ code of 
Ezra. The universal observance of the sabbath by the Jewish community 
is due to the well-known activity of Nehemiah. But even then, about 
400 B. C., the people did not yet take kindly to the strict observance of 
this septenary rest-day, which gained its final and permanent victory during 
the Maccabean period, with the help of the party of the Chasidim. 

We call, in this connection, the reader’s attention to Professor Emil 
Schiirer’s important article on the seven-day week in the early Christian 
church, fa because it connects closely with Meinhold’s book. Schiirer 
discusses: (1) The origin and the observance of the Jewish week and 
sabbath, adopted by the early church, with the single exception of the 
observance also of the Lord’s day and its designation as Kvpuucq. 2 * 
(2) The planetary week. The Babylonian system is closely connected 
with the course of the moon; the weeks beginning anew with each successive 
month, the last two days being reserved for days of rest. The Jewish week 
of seven days, on the other hand, rolls along uninterruptedly without 
special reference to the course of the moon. Neither is determined by 
the facts that there were seven planets. The planetary week is mentioned 
in Greek and Latin authors, who probably learned of it in Egypt, whither 
it came from Babylonia. The fact that the inscriptions are silent on this 

** “ Die siebentagige Woche im Gebrauche der chiistlichen Kirche der ersten 
Jahrhunderte,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentiiche Wisscnschaft, 1905, pp. 1-66. 

*3 1 Cor. 16:2; Acts 20:7. 
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subject leads to the assumption of a comparatively late origin of the plan¬ 
etary week. The Jewish week is of earlier date than this planetary week. 
Both were adopted by the early church, ran for a time side by side, and 
were finally combined. A detailed examination of the spread of the 
planetary week in the Roman Empire from ioo B. C. until 300 A. D. is 
one of the most attractive sections of this second chapter; followed by a 
study of the observance in the Christian church of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the church making only this change that its week began with 
Sunday (dies solis ) corresponding to the icvpaun), instead of with the 
Saturday of the pagan planetary week. (2) Most interesting is the third 
chapter, “Gang'der Entwicklung,” in which the author describes the gradual 
development and spread of the Jewish and the planetary week in the Roman 
Empire, finally resulting in the present nomenclature. 

W. Muss-Arnolt. 

Belmont, Mass. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS 

Hardly five years after Jiilicher finally completed his great work on 
the parables, 1 there appeared another book of generous proportions (about 
500 pages) devoted to the same theme. 3 Its author is Dr. Chr. A. Bugge, 
of Christiania, who has previously published in Danish several mono¬ 
graphs on topics relating to the teaching of Jesus. His purpose in this 
German work is to correct and supplement the treatise of Jiilicher. More 
particularly he states that his book aims to show how the parables of 
Jesus are related to the rhetorical art of his age and people, as over against 
the Aristotelian standard set up by Jiilicher. Then, too, he will urge a vig¬ 
orous protest against what he regards as the arbitrary and bootless text 
emendation and reconstruction of this same writer. There has been, he 
feels, in our New Testament study too much literary criticism and too 
little historico-theological exposition, and hence the demand for a new 
presentation. 

An introduction of ninety pages takes up the question of method in 
parable exposition. The work of the past is briefly noted, but the real 
beginning is made with Jiilicher, whose arguments are reviewed and sum¬ 
marized; namely: that each parable seeks to illustrate one main thought; 

1 Die Gleichnisreden Jesu . Bd. I. Freiburg, 1888; zweite Auflage, 1899. Bd. 
n, 1899. 

* Die Haupt-Pardbdn Jesu. Ausgelegt von Chr. A. Bugge. Mit einer Ein- 
leitung iiber die Methode der Parabel-Auslegung. Giessen: Ricker, 1903. 496 

pages. M. 5.40. 
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that its purpose is always to elucidate and never to obscure, and there 
is accordingly no room for a double purpose of revealing and hardening; 
that the allegories and allegorical elements were not an original part of 
Jesus’ teaching. Are then, Bugge would ask, the evangelists so far wrong 
in their report of the parables of Jesus, whether because of their failure to 
understand or because of purposeful alteration; or, on the other hand, does 
this new theory fail to take account of all the facts ? The historical evi¬ 
dence available indicates that this last alternative is the true one. Jiilicher 
has yielded to the besetting temptation of logical minds to generalize too 
much. Starting with a definition of Aristotle according to which the sole 
office of the parable is to prove, he has proceeded, Procrustes-like, to make 
die parables fit this theory, in entire disregard of the accounts of the 
synoptists, which show that Jesus used various types of parable, with 
different purposes. And this is just what might be expected of Jesus, 
in view of the practice of contemporary Jewish teachers. Among other 
forms, he made use of paradox, and in proof sixteen examples are cited 
(e. g., Matt. 5: 29, 30; 8:22). The paradox differs from the parable 
in the seeming contradictoriness and unreasonableness of its statements, 
but is like it in needing translation ( Uebertragung , translation) Reflection 
and knowledge of the situation are demanded for the understanding of 
such sayings. That a real relationship existed for the Jews between 
paradox and parable is manifest from the fact that they included both 
in the category of maschal (blflE, Gk. wapa/ioky or mpocfua). In the 
maschal the fundamental notion is representation, rather than compari¬ 
son, and it is this conception that is common to the group consisting of 
parable, fable, allegory, paradox, etc. We find, further, that from an¬ 
tiquity there has very readily and very frequently been associated with 
this attribute the conception of the enigmatical. Jiilicher’s assertion 
that this element is very largely a product of later scribal activity is 
not warranted. At considerable length passages are introduced and 
discussed to prove that both the illustrative and the enigmatical maschal 
were used in the classical period of the Old Testament, as well as in the 
talmudic age, the only difference being that the latter form came gradually 
to be more prominent. Mixed forms were also common, and it is often 
difficult to make a sharp distinction between parable and allegory. In 
the light of this usage, it is not strange that Jesus should speak as he does 
in Mark 4:11 and parallels. For the Jews of that time speaking in par¬ 
ables was under certain circumstances equivalent to speaking in riddles. 
It is manifestly unjust, when there is such a wide variety of forms of the 
maschal in the Old Testament, in the Hellenistic Wisdom literature, 
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and in the rabbinical writing, to limit Jesus to two or three forms which 
accord with a definition of Aristotle. 

The statement of the evangelists regarding the double purpose of speak¬ 
ing in parables—to veil or conceal as regards the multitude, and to reveal 
as regards the disciples—refers not to parables in general, but to those 
employed on that particular occasion. Thus they can record without 
any sense of contradiction many other meschalim used for a very different 
end. Jiilicher’s interpretation, which gives the words a general appli¬ 
cation, disregards the actual evidence and puts theory in the place of 
historical investigation. Instead of being improbable, as he holds, 
there are several reasons making it very probable that Jesus used the 
“secret parables” for the double purpose stated in the gospels. Four 
such reasons are named and elaborated. They carry us into the realm 
of the self-consciousness of Jesus, and are a reminder of what the author 
has already stated, namely, that his book was written for the most part 
in Giessen.* 

(1) Jesus, with his unique ideals of the Messiah and of the kingdom of 
God, must seem an enigma to his countrymen. It would be in accord 
with the demands of the situation for him to reveal himself in the enig¬ 
matical maschal. (2) Regard for the people would demand the same 
course. He must guard against an outburst of enthusiasm. This called 
for some method that would restrain the multitude, without at the same 
time in any way denying or minimizing his messianic pretensions. Con¬ 
fronted with the need of self-concealment made necessary by the situation 
in Matt, chap. 13, Jesus vindicated his procedure to himself and to his 
disciples by an appeal to Isaiah. The hardening seems included in God’s 
plan for his kingdom. (3) Regard for the disciples would likewise call 
for the enigmatical maschal at this juncture. It gave him an opportunity 
to train them, by unfolding privately the hidden truth at a time when, 
by reason of their astonishment and perplexity, their minds would be 
most alert and receptive. He is likewise by this means enabled to con¬ 
tinue his work with the people which as a true prophet he is bound to 
do. (4) Regard for his own self-development, what he owed to himself 
and his cause, would dictate the same course. To reveal openly now 
his messianic dignity and pretensions to his enemies would have 
been suicidal. Such are the reasons, Bugge holds, which make it evident 
that at this stage of his preaching of the kingdom no other course than 
the use of the enigmatical maschal was left to Jesus. 

3 The author of Das Sclbstbewusstsein Jesu , Professor Baldensperger, is a mem¬ 
ber of the faculty of Giessen. 
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The classification of the parables is the next topic considered. Jii- 
licher’s division into comparisons (Glcichnisse), parables or fables, and 
narrative examples is pronounced inadequate. For the sake of conveni¬ 
ence, thirty-six shorter forms are grouped together under the heading 
Pardbd-Embleme —a word borrowed from the older Delitzsch, and another 
group of longer passages is entitled “Parables.” The members of both 
these groups are classified under two main heads, argumentative and illus¬ 
trative. Of these the latter approaches closely to allegory, and in expanded 
form is often hardly distinguishable therefrom. The argumentative par¬ 
able seeks to substantiate the correctness of some moral teaching by the 
help of analogy drawn from everyday life or from nature, whereas the 
illustrative parable seeks for clearness and consistency without any real 
attempt to prove the correctness of the teaching with which it deals. 
Paradoxes and paradoxical comparisons are classed as didactic because 
they help to an understanding of what was not before known or compre¬ 
hended. A diagram is given, showing the scope of the synoptical mas - 
chal. Its three main divisions are: (a) paradox, (ft) parable, (c) alle¬ 
gory. Parable is subdivided, as stated above, into didactic, argumen¬ 
tative, and illustrative. The argumentative form presents either an 
example or an argument. Under the illustrative a distinction is made 
between the Parousiagleichniss and the symbol ( Sinnbild ). Only the 
Sower and the Tares are counted as allegories; the rest of the closely 
related secret parables of Matt., chap. 13, are symbols (Sinnbilder). 

There can be no doubt that each of the longer parables aims to set 
forth one main thought. What this is, is usually indicated by some short, 
pithy sentence at the beginning or end; e. g., “For many are called, but 
few are chosen” (Matt. 22:14). This contains the quintessence of the 
parable, and is frequently introduced by some formula; e. g., “I say unto 
you.” We are thus able to feel assured that we know how the disciples 
understood the parables, and how they have reproduced them in the gos¬ 
pels. Farther back than this we are not able to go, in spite of the claim 
of theorists to read a more original form between the lines. There is no 
reason to distrust the reliability of the synoptists; all the evidence is in 
their favor. This will be the conclusion of an untrammeled theology 
after it has proved its sources, which as a science it is bound to do. The 
gospels show evidences of composition and arrangement, and there is 
little, if any, difference between them in this respect. Contrary assertions 
are based on some theory of interdependence, rather than on the observ¬ 
able facts. It is probable that Jesus used the same parable on different 
occasions, with variations in its form and application. In cases like that 
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of the Talents and the Pounds we have no evidence warranting us in pro¬ 
nouncing one or the other form as unhistorical. Jesus was a great propa- 
gandist, and this means that there must have been in his teaching much 
reiteration. 

Bugge begins the expository section of his book with “The Parables of 
the Secrets of the Kingdom of Heaven” in Matt., chap. 13, and Mark, chap. 
4. Preceding this is a section emphasizing the need of a historical method 
of interpretation and explaining again the circumstances that led Jesus to 
adopt this particular method of teaching. A chapter of thirty pages on what 
may be learned from this group of parables regarding Jesus* conception 
of the kingdom of heaven follows the exegesis. The second exegetical 
section takes up “The Later Parables of the Kingdom in Matthew,” and 
the third, “The Individual Parables of Luke.” The material in these 
sections is very conveniently paragraphed and well arranged. In the case 
of each parable there are added at the close, under the caption “The His¬ 
tory of Interpretation,” a few important or curious points in the views of 
old interpreters. In the exegetical treatment textual questions receive scant 
notice. The method and the conclusions are throughout those for which 
the introduction has prepared us. 

Many who find themselves in agreement with Bugge in his negative 
criticism of Jiilicher*s position will not feel that he has made a very con¬ 
siderable positive contribution to the discussion, at least none commen¬ 
surate with the extent of his book. His contention that we are to come 
to the study of Jesus* parables from the Jewish side is undoubtedly correct, 
and would be granted readily by Jiilicher himself. What is done to help 
to this end is claimed to be one of the chief merits of the treatise, and 
yet its service in this respect is comparatively small. There is no syste¬ 
matic study or use of sources. The author employs miscellaneous quo¬ 
tations, giving to them at times questionable interpretations. 

The work here does not compare with what Paul Fiebig accomplishes 
in his little book, Altjtidische Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse JesuA In 
this the parabolic material of the Mechilta is classified and translated, 
and there follows a discussion, first as to whether the sections in question 
are allegories, and secondly, as to what light they throw on Jesus* use 
of parables. Fiebig*s conclusion accords with the view of Bugge that 
Jesus did not probably limit himself to the so-called pure parable, but 
employed mixed forms. 

Many of Bugge *s positions are no more convincing or helpful in their 

4 Altjtidische Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu . Von Paul Fiebig. Tubingen 
und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 167 pages. 
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new dress than they have been in former writers. This is true of a view 
introduced several times, and more at length on pp. 95 ff., that Jesus 
came to use parables to a considerable extent only after he had failed of 
his purpose with an earlier mode of preaching, of which the Sermon on 
the Mount is a type. Or, it is said, he reaches a stage in his ministry 
where another form of teaching is demanded, and a distinction is made 
between the kinds of truth and the underlying purpose at different periods 
of his activity. 

Keep to the sources is a repeated admonition, but our recapitulation 
of the introduction has shown that this is not an excellence of which our 
writer can always rightfully boast as over against Jiilicher. It is easy 
to confound holding to the sources with upholding one’s interpretation 
of the sources. 

Bugge’s book is a welcome addition to our parable literature, but it 
is impossible to place upon it as high an estimate as it claims for itself, 
or indeed as might be possibly accorded, did it not stand, as it inevitably 
must, in constant comparison with the masterly achievement of Julicher. 

Warren J. Moulton. 

Bangor, Me. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN CHURCH HISTORY 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

While recent “finds” of andent documents bearing on the earliest days 
of Christianity encourage the hope that there may be much more light 
to break on this subject from this source, it is becoming increasingly dear, 
on the other side, that the older and better-known sources have not yet 
given us all the information contained regarding it. At least the addition of 
two such works 1 to our literature, already so rich, on the history of the andent 
church, as those by Hamack and Knopf, deepens the consdousness of 
the existence of problems of prime importance in this field, which neither 
the old and well-known data nor the later-discovered sources entirely 
solve. 

As to how this new light is to break upon the question, the two works 
before us give quite dear indications. It is by disengaging the subject 

* The Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries . By Adolph Hamack. 
Translated and edited by James Moffatt. London: Williams & Norgate, 1904, 1905. 
Vol. I, xv+494; Vol. II, ix+488 pages. 

Das nachapostolische Zeitalter: Geschichte der christlichen Gemeinden pom Beginn 
der Flavierdynastie his sum Ende Hadrians . Dargestellt von Rudolph Knopf. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. xii + 468 pages. M. 9. 
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from the conventional method of treatment, and attacking it from unac¬ 
customed points of view. Both Haroack and Knopf treat broadly of early 
Christianity as a whole. They differ in that the first covers the longer 
period which ends with the Nicene Council, and the second takes the 
period which ends with the reign of Hadrian. But Harnack views the 
history as a process of expansion, and Knopf regards it as the unfolding 
of community life. But with both the main question is: Can we secure 
fresh glimpses of the beginnings of Christianity by singling out one phase 
of the subject, fixing the eye upon it, and viewing all else as related to that ? 

A natural result of this method is the increasing difficulty of recog¬ 
nizing in the earliest days of Christianity the lines and colors with which the 
modern Christian has been made familiar by the conventional church 
historian of the past. These studies force the conviction that if one is to 
hold to a denominational (i. e., the conventional) standpoint with any 
degree of tenacity, he must somehow persuade himself that the develop¬ 
ment of principles held valid in the apostolic and subapostolic ages neces¬ 
sarily leads to his position, and not that his position is even in the most 
essential respects identical with that of the apostles or of the subapos¬ 
tolic church. The only other alternative is the subjugation of history 
to the yoke of sectarian interest or partisan prejudice, which, it goes with¬ 
out saying, no honest man would at the present day be willing to entertain 
as morally permissible. 

To illustrate these features of the current method, let us take the ques¬ 
tions of baptism and church polity in early Christianity. From the nature 
of the case, these are matters which were bound to establish sharp lines 
of division among earnest-minded Christians; and they did so. But, in 
the light of investigations such as those before us, what modern doctrine 
of baptism can be said to be completely vindicated ? If we take Harnack’s 
findings as decisive, the baptism of infants began to be practised in the 
church not earlier than the middle of the second century (Vol. II, p. 483). 
This would favor the antipedobaptist position. But in the very next 
sentence the same historian informs us that baptism was held to be “a 
mystery which involved decisive consequences of a natural and super¬ 
natural kind,” and “to actually cancel all past sins.” The typical anti¬ 
pedobaptist will find small comfort in this doctrine, which would suit 
rather his neighbor of the sacramentarian persuasion, who would not 
withhold baptism from infants, because it imparts grace needed by them. 
But if the believer in the supernatural efficacy of the ordinance finds his 
theory vindicated to that extent, he must not rejoice prematurely; for 
he is destined to receive a rude shock when he comes to discover, through 
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Knopf’s investigations, that the authority to baptize was not vested in 
the clergy, but in the people. Baptism was not a church sacrament, but 
the privilege of every believer leading others to faith in Christ, though, of 
course, usually administered by office-bearers in public church services. 
Similarly as to the form of baptism, our historians agree that the normal 
method was that of immersion, but not necessarily of submersion. Pour¬ 
ing the water on the head of a candidate was permitted (Knopf, pp. 271, 
272); and its main and common signification was taken to be ceremonial 
purification. Subordinate correlated ideas were occasionally read into 
it, making it a rite of initiation, the symbol of the impartation of the Holy 
Spirit, the emblem of the new birth and of illumination, the seal of accep¬ 
tance with God, and the sign of communion in the death of Christ. 

The picture thus put on the canvas, as far as it refers to baptism, is 
one in which each of the varying wings of the mode n church may find 
some lineament or color of its own doctrine and practice, but none the 
complete image of that doctrine. And what is true of baptism is equally 
true of church polity. On this point both Hamack and Knopf present 
the results of some thoroughgoing researches (Hamack, VoL H, pp. 46- 
114; Knopf, pp. 147-222), and their results agree. The organization 
of the subapostolic church did not correspond with that of any modem 
Christian body. It was not exactly Episcopal, although the terminology 
of Episcopalianism is used in it quite extensively and consistently; but 
neither was it exactly Presbyterian, in form at least, though in principle 
it approaches this polity; nor was it Congregational, although some fea¬ 
tures of it would indicate the recognition of Congregational democracy 
as the dominant idea. It was more like a composite photograph out of 
which, by the elimination of some lines and the “forcing” of others, any 
one of the great historic patterns of church polity might be educed. 

Evidently a method of investigation which leads to such results is free 
from partisan bias, and without question this freedom is a great gain. 
Even though what has been reached thus far may not be regarded as fimd, 
there is in it the promise of great help. Properly used, this method may 
be expected to lead to the exact facts as to early Christianity. Hie further 
problem of how nearly apostolic and subapostolic Christianity is to be 
regarded as ideal, and how far men should strive to restore the Christianity 
of the present to the pattern thus rediscovered, may be safely left to the 
enlightened Christian consciousness of the day. The task of history has 
been accomplished when it has thrown pure and full light on the past, 
and has led men to see the facts as they occurred. 

But the situation cannot be dismissed with this optimistic account 
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of the tendencies and principles at work. There are certain dangers into 
which the modern aggressive historian is apt to fall, and does fall if Har- 
nack and Knopf are to be taken as fair representatives of the class. If 
he has successfully found his way out of the swamp of sectarian prejudice 
on the one hand, he seems likely to wander, on the other, into the dense 
forest of conjecture, wherein he will see all sorts of fantastic forms in the 
dim light. And nowhere is this danger more subtle than at the very thresh¬ 
old of the investigation, in the almost preliminary step of the criticism of 
the sources. Breaking away from all traditional guidance, the investi¬ 
gator at once begins here to build out of very slight materials whole struc¬ 
tures of the authorship, date, and design of the literature he is about to 
use. Of course, he has a right to do so. So much of value has been 
secured through the use of rigid criticism in sifting sources that to protest 
against the process would be to put an obstacle in the way that leads to 
the truth. On the other hand, not enough can be said by way of urging 
caution, and a wholesome reserve in the acceptance of unproved theories 
in die realm of the criticism of sources. Space will not permit of our 
naming as illustrations anything more than the pastoral episdes and the 
fourth gospel, which both of our authors, upon insufficient grounds, as it 
seems to us, draw down into the second century. 

Andrew C. Zenos. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago. 

Professor Bigg’s book* on The Church's Task under the Roman Em¬ 
pire comprises four lectures delivered at Oxford. They are delight¬ 
ful reading, fresh and breezy in their manner, with an ease of handling the 
material that speaks of long familiarity. The footnotes add very much 
both to the size of the book and to its value. There is one lecture on “Educa¬ 
tion under the Empire,” two on “ Religion” and one on “Moral and 
Social Conditions;” also an excursus on the relation of Christians to 
the municipal councils and curial service. Professor Bigg sketches the 
task which lay before the church when she set out to evangelize the Gneco* 
Roman world. What kind of raw material did the church have to make 
over? What was the intellectual, moral, and material condition of die 
people who made up the rank and file of the churches ? About the great 
public events of the empire Gibbon knew almost as much as we. Of 
the education, the club-life, the town government, and the daily life of 
the people we know far more today, and it is for the church historian 
to work this mass of new information into the substance of his science. 

•The Church’s Task under the Roman Empire. With Preface, Notes, and an 
Excursus. By Chaiies Bigg. Oxford, 1905. 136 pages. $1.75. 
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In the two lectures on “Religion under the Empire” the author covers 
ground which is fairly familiar. His account of Isis-and Mithra-worship 
is an admirable summary of our information. On the other hand, in 
his sketch of Gnosticism, which he regards as a phase of heathenism, 
he seems to me to drop back into the old tone of contempt for the “mon¬ 
strous systems” of the Gnostics. “They maintained their existence 
down to the time of the Albigensian War and St Thomas Aquinas. Dur¬ 
ing all these centuries they never produced a great man, or won a place in 
the kingdom of letters. The reason must surely have been that they 
addressed themselves to the congenital infirmities of the human mind, but 
could not satisfy its higher powers.” This seems hardly fair. It assumes 
that during all these centuries there was a free field for thought, so that 
if Gnosticism had anything high and good in it, it would have appealed 
to men and won their approval. In reality Gnosticism after its first efflor¬ 
escence, was outside the pale of the church and subject to the asphyxiat¬ 
ing pressure that stifled all heretical parties. Would it be fair to say that 
the Waldenses existed for centuries without producing great men and 
great books, and therefore must have appealed to the congenital infirmities 
of human nature ? During its early productive period Gnosticism cer¬ 
tainly produced great thinkers and made a deep literary impression. It 
would be hard to find a set of orthodox Christian thinkers in the second 
century who, man for man, could be matched against the chiefs of the 
Gnostic schools. 

The first lecture, on “Education under the Empire,” is exceedingly 
suggestive and of great practical value. Professor Bigg leaves the univer¬ 
sities aside, and deals with the grammar schools and schools of rhetoric, 
in which the common people received their education. As the public 
school follows our flag in the Philippines, so the grammar school followed 
the Roman standards. But the training was purely literary ; its aim was 
to produce polished gentlemen, who could appreciate aesthetic beauty and 
make a fine speech on anything under the sun. It multiplied eloquent 
lawyers and fertile minor poets, and these “finicking dilettanti” were the 
material out of which the administrators of the empire were made. In 
these schools the children of Christian parents were educated, and some 
of the great church teachers, like Cyprian, Basil, and Augustine, had 
been professors of rhetoric. This training must have colored their style 
and vitiated their taste. One of the most important points emphasized 
by the author is that this [system of education neglected history and 
imparted no, conception of historical development. As a consequence, 
credulity was unchecked by the habit of historical criticism, and the church 
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bad no good answer when the Gnostics insisted on the moral inferiority 
of die Old Testament. With some ingenuity it would be possible to find 
parallels in our American theological education. 

The volume of lectures on Religions el sociiUs * is a product of the 
religious and educational situation in France. Theology, which used to 
be the mistress of the sciences, and gathered philosophy, history, and 
philology about her as her servants, has been banished from the universities, 
sacred history from the lycies , and the catechism from the primary school. 
But the authors believe that religion has been so deeply interwoven in the 
texture of nascent civilization, and is still so important a part of social life, 
that the social and historical sciences are incomprehensible without it. 
The churches furnish nothing adequate “to the most modest demands 
of impartial science.” Each church gives information only about one 
religion, in its present condition only, and only from a few aspects; the 
rest it ignores or vilifies. As the state is slow to respond to the scientific 
need, private initiative is taking it up. The volume before us has col¬ 
lected some of the lectures delivered at VEcole des hautes itudes societies . 
They all treat religion mainly from its social aspect. M. Theodore 
Reinach contributes an introductory lecture on “Progress in Religion;” 
M. A. Puech, one on “The Christianity of the First Centuries and the 
Social Question;” M. Raoul Allier, one on “The Brethren of the Free 
Spirit;” M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, two on “ Christianity and Democracy” 
and “Christianity and Socialism;” Baron Carra de Vaux, one on “Islam 
Confronting Modem Civilization;” and M. Hippolyte Dreyfus, one on 
“Babism and Behaism.” The lecture on early Christianity and the social 
question is the only one that comes strictly within the scope of this review, 
and I shall confine my report to that. 

Has Christianity a social doctrine ? Does it at least contain a latent 
sociology ? The early Christians “had declared an implacable war against 
the pagan cults, and they could not escape entering into conflict with the 
empire, with the political authority. Were they also in violent opposition 
to the social condition of the Greek and Roman world ?” 

The answer is negative. Jesus proclaimed the messianic kingdom, 
but it was eschatological, and the oppressed and poor had to wait for it 
in patience. It is true, he turned especially to the poorer classes, but his 
pity was not so much for poverty as for all human woe. His social influ¬ 
ence was through brotherly love. The Jewish churches had no organ- 

sReligions et socUUs: Lefons professies & v£cole des hautes etudes societies . Par 
Theodore Reinach, A. Puech, Raoul Allier, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Cana de Vaux, 
Hippolyte Dreyfus. Paris, 2905. 286 pages. Fr. 6. 
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ized communism. The social question was transformed into a moral 
question. In the city churches of the empire, too, there was no attack on 
the social conditions. The slaves were fairly free in their choice of religion, 
and that was sufficient. In the first century men did not seek material aid 
in the churches, but brotherly fellowship, religious faith, and the hope of 
immortality. Justice would be realized only in the messianic revolution. 
As the hope of the parousia faded out, the charitable apparatus of the 
church became more important, but there was no attack on the social status. 
What sounds like communism in the Fathers was only insistence on large 
benevolence. Ebionitic communism became sectarian and heretical. 
Monasddsm dug canals and ponds for the communistic impulses to gather 
in safety. In short, primitive Christianity was a purely religious move¬ 
ment and not at all social. It has always tolerated the existing social 
order, while opposing its principles. It had to take this course in the nature 
of things. But it was not under any obligation of becoming a prop of the 
existing order, as it has so often become. 

To all of which it is possible to assent and yet feel that the last word has 
not been said. 

The litde book 4 by Bittlinger on “The Materializing of Religious 
Conceptions ” is very fresh and seems to me very important. In ancient 
culture literary tradition and its authority counted for vastly more than 
with us. The educational system of the Greeks rested on the authority 
of Homer; the moral education of the Jews, on the authority of the law 
and the prophets; the old-catholic system of doctrine, on the inspired 
Scriptures. But ancient civilization had no historical comprehension of 
past conditions and no scientific methods of hermeneutic. It did not 
even dare to understand the past as it really was; for that would at 
once have revealed the gulf that separated the present from that past 
under whose authority the present sought to shelter its institutions and 
beliefs. The difficulty was further increased by the essential peculiarity 
of religious language. The language of religious genius is of marvelous 
power, but it is necessarily mysterious, symbolical, imaginative, enigmatic. 
The tamer minds materialize this poetic imagery. Religious reformers 
have to use the familiar terms of religion, but they infuse a new meaning 
into them. But later times again fail to perceive the new and higher 
sense, and there is an atavistic reversion to a lower stage of religion 
through faulty hermeneutic. 

4 Die MaieriaHsierung religttser Vorsiellungen: Eine reUgionsphUotofhische 
Studie auj geschichtlicher Grundlage. Von Ernst Bittlinger. Tubingen, 1905. 
128 pages. M. a. 
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The science of exegesis has been revolutionized in our time, but the 
history of hermeneutic has been neglected. Yet it is most important 
for the study of religious origins to know how each epoch used and inter¬ 
preted the older religious authorities. The allegorizing of the Fathers 
is the point most often dwelt upon. It was, indeed, most important, 
for it sidetracked some parts of the Bible altogether and gagged 
the testimony of other portions. But it did not create new dogmas; it 
only proved by fanciful methods the doctrines already accepted. Our 
author emphasizes another tendency of even greater importance, which 
he calls the materializing of religious ideas. It is the opposite of alle¬ 
gorizing. In allegorizing a spiritual meaning is given to a statement 
which was meant as a prosaic statement of fact; in materializing a poetic 
and figurative expression is petrified into a crude statement of actual 
fact. Poetry becomes history; proverbial expressions are understood 
as historical data; mythological beings which had evaporated into mere 
figures of speech are taken as real, and thus become active myths once 
more; poetic personifications of abstract ideas are understood as actual 
hypostases. This tendency to materialize is not, like allegorizing, a 
conscious mental exercise, but is an unconscious drift and habit of mind. 
It was the dominant tendency in ancient hermeneutic, and has been pro¬ 
foundly influential in the creation of religious facts and history. 

Dr. Bittlinger adduces a very large amount of material from the Old 
and New Testament, and from Justin and Irenaeus, to explain and prove 
this process. He traces the account of the passage through the Red 
Sea, of the manna and the water from the rock, from the earlier to the 
later documents, and shows how the religious comprehension of God’s 
help became more crudely miraculous by the materializing interpreta¬ 
tion put upon the older accounts. The conception of God and his help 
in human affairs became mechanical through this process; all history 
followed a cut-and-dried scheme. The hypostatizing of Wisdom, the 
Spirit, the Memra in Jewish theology; the transformation of prophetic 
vision into apocalypticism; the transmutation of religious stories into 
historical accounts by the Priest Codex—in all these our author sees the 
same process. 

In the section dealing with the New Testament the brief study of the 
fourth gospel from this point of view seems to me most interesting and 
noteworthy. In the full treatment of Justin and Irenaeus, who are selected 
as the chief representatives of old-catholic theology, the author shows 
how it was possible that the New Testament should offer so little resist¬ 
ance to the development of Catholic dogma, which departed so widely 
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from it. Christology, the sacraments, immortality, and the deification 
of man are treated under new and very interesting lights. Few wifl 
read the book without raising many objections in detail, but the main 
thesis is impressively confirmed. How was it possible that Catholic 
theology could ever be built on the foundation of the prophets and of 
Jesus? The decay of civilization and the passage of Christianity from 
the oriental to the western world account for a good deal; but the crea¬ 
tion of new religious facts by the materialization of religious ideas was 
another important factor. 

Das Abendmahl im Urchristentum 5 seems to be the Ersilingswerk of 
a young man. It bears all the marks of youth. The style lacks finish, 
abounds in cumbersome transitions and repetitions, and occasionally drops 
into grammatical errors. The writer is very radical, very sure of him¬ 
self, and impatient of inherited prejudices. But one feels kindly toward 
him. He is so doggedly honest, and he hews his way with a scientific 
obstinacy and mental grip that promise well. 

When Christ ate his last meal with the disciples, did he mean to insti¬ 
tute that mysterious and efficacious sacramental rite which the later 
church celebrated? Or did he institute a purely symbolical rite which 
he meant to have his disciples repeat in memory of him? Or did he 
perform a symbolical act which was meant to announce his death and 
comfort his disciples in that hour of trial, but without any idea of having 
it repeated ? Or was it an anticipation of the messianic meal to be cele¬ 
brated at his triumphal return, and without any reference to his impending 
death? 

The first part of the book is a critical examination of these four propo¬ 
sitions, in that order. Hoffmann refutes each, but adopts a correct 
residuum in each. He regards them as successive interpretations put 
upon the eucharistic meal in the course of its evolution, each of which 
has left its layer of deposit in the New Testament records, and he under¬ 
takes to peel away these sedimentary strata to get at the original fact, 
and also to explain the successive interpretations put upon it. 

In the second part of the book he gives his own construction of the 
historical process. Jesus came to Jerusalem to depose the hierarchy. 
The cleansing of the temple failed to explode the mine. He realized 
his failure, but rose to the conviction that God would immediately inter¬ 
vene and give the victory. He did not expect his death. He had all 
drink of the cup to bind them together in mutual fidelity as a Treubund. 

s Das Abendmahl im Urchristentum: Eine exegetische und historisch-kritische 
Untersuchung. Von Johannes Hoffmann. Berlin, 1903. 267 pages. 
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The words reported in connection with the cup and referring to his death 
are all of later origin. The meals celebrated by the earliest group of 
disciples were not intended to repeat the last meal (in this he differs from 
Spitta), but were held spontaneously as religious meals of the same sort 
as his last meal. The burning eschatological hope was their essence. 
The disciples met to await the coming of the Lord; the dyfanj and the 
Scurror were not distinct. But the riddle of Christ’s death occupied 
them intensely. It was necessary for their faith to believe that he fore¬ 
knew and foretold his death. The last meal was the fitting occasion 
at which such an announcement would have been made. All that was 
needed was a reinterpretation of the symbolism. Now the original words 
“This is my body,” were paralleled by the new phrase, “This is my 
blood.” At this stage, then, the symbolic reference to his death was injected, 
but as yet there was no idea that their meals were repetitions of his last 
meal. 

Meanwhile their Christology was developing. Christ was a heavenly 
being. His death had not merely been foreknown; it must have had 
a profound propitiatory purpose. At this stage the words “shed for 
many” would be added. It became a duty of loving gratitude to remem¬ 
ber the death he had suffered for them, and they believed that he wanted 
them so to remember it and to repeat his action. Thus the third stage 
in the evolution of the meal was reached; it was a symbolic act expressing 
his atoning death and was to be repeated till his return. 

It was at this stage that Paul laid hold of it. It still contained the 
double element evenly balanced: the reference to the parousia and the 
reference to the atoning death. Now, Paul’s theology everywhere laid 
the heaviest emphasis on the death of Christ. The eschatological hope 
was still vivid with him, but it was drifting toward the circumference 
of his thinking; salvation, as he conceived it, was essentially moral and 
in the present tense. Paul would not have invented the eucharist. He 
found it, and reconstructed it under the influence of his dominant idea. 
The eschatological element receded still farther; “until he come” is the 
last remnant of it in Paul’s account; the reference to drinking the fruit 
of the vine again in the kingdom drops out. The reference to the atoning 
death is further emphasized by a slight change in the phrase: “this cup 
is the new covenant in my blood”. Thus, Paul’s conception of the act 
influenced his report of it, and his report in turn influenced the synoptists. 
It was now not merely an act of remembrance, but an act of con¬ 
fession, a declaration of the Lord’s death. Through it the worshipers 
entered into communion with the Lord, the Spirit, as heathen worshipers 
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communed with their deities in sacrificial meals. It was more; it was not 
only a communion with the Spirit, but with the body and Wood. It was 
this idea that was seized by Hellenic thought. Paul’s idea of Christ’s 
death as the emancipation from the Jewish law remained incomprehensible 
to Greek thought; the mystic sacramental union was wholly congenial, 
and that was elaborated. 

There are additional sections discussing the views of Ignatius, John, 
the Didachl, and Justin Martyr. Also a comparison between the Greek 
mysteries and the eucharist Altogether it is a book that bristles with 
question marks, and is often most suggestive where the reader differs 
most widely from the author. 

Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

To the history of the earliest Christian churches Haraack makes a 
valuable contribution in a book which his publishers have just laid before 
us . 6 In his memorable work on the spread of Christianity in the first 
three centuries he considered briefly the relation of the primitive Christians 
to military life. In the present book he takes up the theme again and 
treats it at greater length. 

The study falls into two main divisions. In the first the author con¬ 
siders the relation of the gospel, as a message of peace, to strife and war. 
Here he cites first of all the references of the New Testament to the sub¬ 
ject. He finds little of a determinate character. Christ and the apostles 
neither condemned nor approved war in itself. Passing from the New 
Testament to the earliest uncanonical Christian writers, he finds them 
following the example thus set for them, except that they begin to regard 
the church as an army and its clergy as military officers to whom exact 
obedience is due. Later, as in the case of Origen, this imagery is 
retained, and even made more emphatic, while secular warfare by the 
Christian is pointedly condemned. Still later the figure is developed in 
various directions, while the condemnation of all earthly warfare by 
the Christian is made more express and vehement. 

In the second part of his work Hamack considers the much narrower 
subject of the relation of the church to the calling of the soldier. War 
might have been condemned while still many of those who waged it might 
have been regarded as Christian brethren. Were the members of the 

6 Militia Christ*: Die christliche Religion und der Soldaienstand in den ersten 
drei Jahrhnnderten. Von Adolph Harnack. TObingen: Mohr, 1905. 129 pages. 
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church permitted to serve as soldiers ? The Roman army was recruited 
chiefly by voluntary enlistments. Hence the church was called upon to 
decide this question. 

But until about 170 A. D. it is not once mentioned by any Christian 
writer. Multitudes of other ethical questions are discussed, but this one is 
ignored. The silence may be explained on the supposition that Christians 
were permitted to enlist as a matter of course, so that nothing was thought 
of their action. It may be explained also on the supposition that but few 
Christians enlisted, the condemnation of military life being so well under¬ 
stood that the converts avoided it without discussion. Of these two 
explanations Hamack decidedly prefers the second. There were some 
Christians in the army, but their number was so insignificant that they 
attracted little attention. 

After 170, however, they became sufficiently conspicuous to suggest 
a discussion of their profession. It was condemned as unlawful. But 
this did not prevent all Christians from adopting it. Thus, when Con¬ 
stantine began his victorious career, a majority of his soldiers were Chris¬ 
tians, and his adoption of Christianity was more politic than it has often 
seemed to those who have commented upon it. After his time all oppo¬ 
sition to the calling of the soldier ceased in the church. 

Rev. G. Homer, in his edition and translation of The Statutes of the 
A pastiesS has made a valuable contribution to the discussion concerning 
the sources of the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions. He holds 
that the Apostolic Constitutions were probably “written in Greek by the 
pseudo-Ignatius in Syria, and probably at Antioch, A. D. 350-400.” But 
he supposes that the author worked from materials already existing in 
writing, a part of which he identifies with the documents gathered together 
in this volume. 

Fkanklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Valerian Persecution 8 is written by a Catholic historian who in 
aiming to make a critical use of the sources succeeds far better than many 
writers belonging to the Roman church, when they set forth the experiences 

1 The Statutes of the Apostles; or , Canones Ecdesiastici. Edited, with. Trans¬ 
lation and Collation from Ethiopic and Arabic MSS.; also a Translation of the Saidic 
and Collation of the Bohairic Versions; and Saidic Fragments. By G. Homer. Lon¬ 
don: Williams & Norgate, 1904. xxxix+480 pages. &r. 6 d. 

8 The Valerian Persecution: A Study of the Relations between Church and 
State in the Third Century , A. D. By Patrick J. Healy. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905., xv + 285 pages. $1.50. 
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of the early martyrs. He deliberately rejects much material found in 
the Ada Mariyrum as wholly unworthy of credence, while yet accepting 
much that, to say the least, borders dose on the edge of legend. The 
marvelous dreams and visions which gave guidance and comfort to the 
confessors and martyrs, and the precise predictions contained in them 
which were literally fulfilled, appear not to have taxed the author’s cred¬ 
ulity. The critical historian who bases his narrations on hagiographical 
writings has for his task the separating of fact from fable—a task in which 
Professor Healy has only partly succeeded. 

The bare historic facts preserved to us concerning the persecution 
under Valerian could be set down in a very few pages. The author has 
so brought together these scattered details, and amplified these meager 
notices, as to make upon the mind a pleasing and plausible impression. 
How far his delineation accords with the actual history we can never 
know, but, in view of the paucity and legendary character of the material 
at his command, his attempted reconstruction has been, on the whole, 
skilfully and judiciously made. By far the most noted victim of the 
persecution was Cyprian, whose deportment his friends report as com¬ 
mendable throughout; the accusations of his adversaries our author passes 
in silence. 

In the book are nine chapters, only four of which deal strictly with the 
Valerian persecution. The first four describe the irreconcilable antagon¬ 
ism between paganism and Christianity, the repressive measures of the 
several emperors beginning with Nero, the internal confusion of the empire, 
and the invasions of the barbarians. The ninth chapter deals with the death 
of Valerian, the ensuing civil disorders, the accession of Gallienus 
and his edict of toleration, “which guaranteed to the Christians 
the full and free exercise of their religion.” These chapters are quite as 
valuable as those which treat of the Valerian persecution proper. The 
data on which they rest are more genuinely historic, and the matters 
with which they deal are of prime importance. 

The tone of the work throughout is candid and temperate, the style 
is clear and engaging, and the conclusions reached are, with minor excep¬ 
tions, justified by the evidence. 

The Latin Writings of St. Patrick* is a section out of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy. The writings include the Confession and 
the Epistle to Coroticus. They are given in the Latin and in an English 

• Libri Saudi Potricii: The Latin H’riWiijj 0/ Saint Patrick. Edited, with 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By Newport J. D. White. [“Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Yol. XXV', Sec. C, No. 7.”] Dublin: University Pros, 
IOO5. Pp. 201-336. 2S. 
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translation. The critical apparatus is exhaustive. It includes, among 
other matters, notices of the six manuscripts which are still preserved, a 
carefully selected bibliography, notes on the text and on biblical quota¬ 
tions, a list of recurrent phrases, an index of scriptural references, and 
an index of authorities. Here is furnished an apparatus criticus on the 
brief but most precious writings of the great apostle of the Irish, which 
seems to have exhausted the present knowledge of the subject. Readers 
whose chief interest is to learn of Patrick at first hand will turn to the text 
and its translation; learned specialists will find their pleasure in the accom¬ 
panying dissertations. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University or Chicago. 

THE MEDLEVAL PERIOD 

In mediaeval church history we have an interesting work 10 by Albert 
Michael Koniger. Burchard I was bishop of Worms from 1000 to 1025. 
He was an industrious and just ruler, who did much to correct the dis¬ 
orders of his dark age. One of his most important measures was the com¬ 
piling and publishing of an extensive work on canon law. This labor 
was occasioned by the confusion of the existing codes and the ignorance 
of the clergymen whose duty it was to interpret and enforce them. The 
entire compilation consists of twenty books. Burchard adapted the 
collection of laws to his own time, omitting much that had become dead 
when he wrote, so that his work is a mirror of his age. It is in this sense 
that Koniger interprets it. He is aware of the danger of taking a code 
of laws against vice and crime as an evidence that no virtue existed, and 
checks himself from this extreme. We do not know any other picture 
of Germany as it was at the beginning of the eleventh century at once so 
comprehensive, so minute, so temperate, and so fair. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University op Chicago. 

This collection 11 of Professor Boehmer includes a very learned and 
critical introduction of seventy-two pages, followed by documents which 
he classifies as genuine, doubtful, and spurious; and embracing important 
discussions of various matters, such as the stigmata. A short but valuable 

10 Burchard /. von Worms und die deutsche Kirche seiner Zeii ( 1000-102$); Ein 
kirchen- und siUengeschichiliches Zeitbild. Von Albert Michael Kdniger. MOnchen: 
Lentner, 1905. 244 pages. M.4.80. 

11 Analekten zur GeschichU des Franciscus von Assisi. Von H. Boehmer. Tubin¬ 
gen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 146 pages. 
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glossary is also added. The work has been very carefully done in all its 
parts, and is an invaluable contribution to the study of St. Francis and 
his times. 

J. W. Moncbxef. 

The University of Chicago. 

THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

Strangely enough, the thrilling story of Italy still waits to be told. The 
masters tell us that it cannot be done until a vast amount of preliminary 
work in the way of investigating the history of the many Italian communes 
shall have been accomplished. They warn us that all prior attempts will 
be unreliable and so well-nigh useless. This work is being carried on 
by such competent scholars as Villari, who has made a most valuable 
contribution in his History of Florence. 

When we saw the announcement of Mr. Sedgwick’s Short History 
of Italy, 1 * we entertained the hope that at last we were to have a general 
history of Italy. But when we referred to the short preface, we found the 
author hastening to tell us that his volume]" makes no pretense to original 
investigation, or even to an extended examination of the voluminous litera¬ 
ture which deals with every part of the subject.” This is at first a dis¬ 
appointment. However, as we read on, we became convinced that the 
author is excessively modest, and that, for a book made up from secondary 
sources, and, as his bibliography at the end of the volume indicates, a 
rather limited range of these, he has given us a valuable and interesting 
book. We came to the end wishing that it had been longer, and with 
a distinct impression that its author ought to continue his studies in Italian 
history, get acquainted with the original sources, and at last give us in mod¬ 
erate compass the general history of Italy for which English readers are 
waiting. 

He shows good judgment in selecting the points of greatest interest, 
and putting the emphasis there. These points are the papacy, the 
Renaissance, and the Risorgimento, reserving as much space as possible 
for the great men who brought these movements to pass. The publishers 
have made a very convenient and attractive volume. 

General and special studies of the Italian Renaissance have long 
been the fashion, and continue to be so in our own times. The literature 
is already nearly boundless and fathomless. Studies of Dante alone, 
whose career was just at the beginning of the period, would, if collected, 

** A Short History of Italy. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Cambridge: Riverside Press, 1905. 443 pages. 
$*. 
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make a good-sized library, and almost every phase of the movement has 
had relatively equal attention. Yet hitherto there has been no monograph 
on the conspicuous women of the period. To fill this vacancy is the task 
that Mr. Hare has set for himself. 13 

He begins with a very interesting chapter, covering forty pages, on 
“The Daughters of the Renaissance,” and the influences that surrounded 
them and contributed to the development of their various personalities. 
Then he arranges the noble ladies of the period geographically. The 
first class consists of two leading spirits of the house of Medici—Lucrezia 
Toraabuoni, wife of Piero dei Medici, and Clarice degli Orsini, wife of 
Lorenzo dei Medici. Then follow two queens of Naples, princesses of 
the house of Anjou—Giovanna I and Giovanna U. Then we have a 
group of four Lombard princesses, among whom are Beatrice d’ Este, 
duchess of Milan, and Rlnee of France, duchess of Ferrara. From 
among the “daughters of Venice” he selects Caterina Caraaro, queen of 
Cyprus, and Bianca Capello, grand duchess of Florence. The last group 
is of the “Great Ladies of Rome and Romagna.” Of these Lucrezia 
Borgia attracts special attention. The author reviews the life of Lucrezia 
in the light of recent investigations of historians. Among these we note 
the “Justification” of Gregorovius. These investigations make it prob¬ 
able that Lucrezia does not deserve the hatred that was so justly due 
Alexander VI and his nefarious son, Caesar. Nevertheless, he thinks that 
“the last word has not yet been spoken. The character of Lucrezia 
Borgia still awaits the final verdict of a broader knowledge.” 

There are ten portraits from such artists as Titian, Botticelli, Leonardo 
da Vinci, and Raphael. The volume is winsome and worthy a place 
in the literature of the Renaissance. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 

THE REFORMATION PERIOD 

The well-known selection of the more important writings of Luther 14 
formerly published in Brunswick is now transferred to Schwetschke & 
Son, Berlin. It is one of the most critical of the many collections of his 
works. The two supplementary volumes which lie before us have just 
been added to the Berlin edition. They contain “Against the Heavenly 
Prophets,” “Monastic Vows,” and “Concerning the Bondage of the 

*s The Most Illustrious Ladies of the Italian Renaissance . By Christopher 
Hare. New York: Scribner, 1904. 367 pages. $3 net 

14 Luthers Werke. Erg&nzungsb&nde I und H. Herausgegeben von Otto 
ScheeL Berlin: Schwetschke, 1905. 376 and 550 pages. M. 8. 
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Will.” The treatise on “Monastic Vows” has given rise in recent times 
to a vigorous controversy, owing to the attack of Denifle, and the editor 
therefore appends to it a series of notes extending through more than two 
hundred pages, and ably repelling the assault. These supplementary 
volumes are in every way worthy of their distinguished predecessors. 

Two republications of Luther’s small Catechism are before us, 
each containing excellent peculiarities. 

One 15 reproduces it in its oldest form, and is provided with abundant 
critical annotations and twenty of the original illustrations by Hans 
Behaim. 

While the first of these republications gives us the Catechism in its 
oldest form, the second 16 gives it to us in the form in which Luther finally 
left it. It was in the edition of 1536 that the Small Catechism reached its 
highest state, and represented best the thought of the Reformer, who had 
improved it greatly by many minor changes. To this exact reprint is 
prefixed an introduction of 132 pages. The curious and copious learning 
of this preface is exceeded in interest only by the Catechism itself, with its 
coarse but powerful engravings illustrating the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s prayer, and baptism. 

Kohler gives us a survey of the recent literature on the German Refor¬ 
mation produced by Roman Catholic writers. 17 The output is somewhat 
extensive. The larger part of it is popular, rather than critical, and 
scarcely worthy of serious attention. A smaller part, however, is char¬ 
acterized by adequate learning and controversial skill, and gives some 
trouble to its Protestant opponents. Here Kohler places the books of 
“Denifle, the Luther-killer,” who comes into the battle “club in hand 
and covered with the Dominican hood;” Janssen, the author of the His¬ 
tory of the German People , and the scholars engaged upon the splendid 
publications of the Gorres Society. Occasionally he pauses to break a 
theological lance with such champions as these. His survey of the field 

is Dr. Martin Luthers Kleiner Kaiechismus nock den dltesten Ausgaben , in hoch- 
deutscher, niederdeutscher und lateiniscker Sprache . Herausgegeben und mit kri- 
tischen und sprachlichen Anmarkungen versehen. Von Karl Knoke. Mit 20 Abbil- 
dungen nach Hans Behaim. Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1904. vii + 133 
pages. 

16 Enchiridion: Der kleine Catechismus fur die gemeine Pjarher und Prediger. 
D. Martin Luther, Wittemberg: gedrukt Nick. Schir, 1536. Facsimile-Neudruck 
herausgegeben von O. Albrecht. Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1905. 

x 7 Kathotiwismus und Reformation: Kritisches Referat Oder die wissenschaft- 
lichen Leistungen der neueren katholischen Theologie auf dem Gehiete der Reforma * 
fionsgeschichte. Von Walther Kohler. Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1905. 88 pages. 

M. 1.80. 
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of literary battle, on the whole, is fair, and it is eminently breezy, popular, 
and readable. 

A slight but real contribution to the history of the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion is made by Dr. Karl Holl in his lecture on the Spiritual Exercises 
of Ignatius Loyola. 18 The Spiritual Exercises is now attracting a more 
sympathetic study on the part of Protestants than it has heretofore received. 
It is no longer the fashion to treat it with ridicule. Its power is recognized, 
and Protestant writers are seeking to understand it. To the stream 
erf books written with this purpose in view Holl adds one which, though 
small, is well worthy of attention. 

A study for which the world has been waiting many generations is 
at last accomplished by Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. His History of the 
Inquisition in the Middle Ages treated of the institution throughout Europe 
in its earlier development. He now gives us a History of the Inquisition 
in Spain . 19 He takes up the story in 1480, pursues it through four 
volumes, and brings it down to the latest times. All that Lea has thus far 
published has been everywhere received as authoradve, and there is no 
doubt that the present work will be welcomed as warmly and given a 
place of final authority. Only the first volume has appeared, but it gives 
the highest promise for the others. The documents on which this history 
is based are only too abundant, and the author modestly confesses that he 
has not been able to master all the vast accumulation. Yet he has gone 
far enough into it to be able to present an accurate and complete survey 
of the subject. The later volumes will be awaited with eager interest. 

The authorship of “The Epistles of Obscure Men” has never before 
received such a searching study as that which Brecht has just published. 90 
His chief argument is derived from style. But his judgment of the style 
is by no means a subjective impression. It proceeds from a careful and 
detailed analysis. While the chief emphasis is placed upon the argument 
from style, the historical evidence receives attention, and it is shown that 
the two tell the same story. The author concludes that Part I was writ¬ 
ten by Crotus Rubeanus, and Part II by Von Hutten. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

**Die geistiichen Ubun gen des Ignatius von Loyola: Eine psychologische Studio. 
Von Karl Holl. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. 35 pages. M. 0.60. 

*9 A History of the Inquisition in Spain. By Henry Charles Lea. In 4 vols. 
VoL I. New York: Macmillan, 1906. xii+620 pages. $9.50. 

Die Verjosser der Epistclm Obscurorum Virorum. Von Walther Brecht 
Strassbuig: Trttbner, 1904. xxv+383 pages. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTCH CHURCH HISTORY 

English Church History: From the Death of King Henry VII. to 
the Death of Archbishop Parker ai is a companion piece to English Church 
History: From the Death of Archbishop Parker to the Death of Charles 
/., a notice of which appeared in this Journal a year ago. (Vol. IX, No. 
2, April, 1905.) In both volumes the object of the lectures “was, and is, 
to stimulate interest in the fortunes of the Church of England at very 
critical periods of its history.” Doubtless readers whose sympathies 
are strongly enlisted in behalf of the Anglican church will find their interest 
stimulated, but perhaps their bias would be corrected by reading books 
written in a less partisan spirit In the Anglican church itself there are 
many who cannot assent to Professor Plummer’s judgment. Wolsey 
was not as good and great as he is painted, nor was Thomas Cromwell 
as mean and bad. Edward VI, Somerset, and Cranmer deserve better 
treatment than they get, and Elizabeth gets better than she deserves. 
All, of whatever type, who opposed Anglicanism receive scant courtesy. Pap¬ 
ists and Puritans who wanted less or more doctrinal and ceremonial change 
were tipping viciously the even Anglican scale of primitive tradition. The 
Calvinists come in for the hardest epithets, the Lutherans for the milder, 
and the Papists for the mildest. The grave fault of the Church of Rome 
was the intolerance and insolence with which it made the wholly unwarranted 
claim to be the church of God in England, thereby causing English Chris* 
tians to separate from the Church of England and to incur the guilt of 
schism. From Augustine’s time the English church was wholly independ¬ 
ent of Rome, and Rome’s interference and encroachment were illegal and 
outrageous. Our author asserts, “with perfect confidence, that the Church 
of England since the Reformation is simply the old Church of England, 
with its face washed and dried with a very rough towel.” 

We are quite willing that Professor Plummer should write a book from 
the standpoint of a member of the Church of England, but we regret that 
he is so swayed by ecclesiastical prepossessions as to descend to the arts 
of the special pleader. It can hardly be that the real interests of his church 
will be served by such methods. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 

Cranmer is “the most mysterious and, after Henry Vm, the most 
influential factor in the Anglican Reformation.” Professor Pollard 

•'English Church History: From the Death of King Henry VII. to the Death of 
Archbishop Potter. By Alfred Plummer. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner 
190$. xv +194 pages. $1 net. 
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resolves the mystery of the great Protestant archbishop by trying to under¬ 
stand the age in which he lived; he justifies his influence by giving us in 
flesh and blood, as we have not before met him, a great, kindly, honest, 
moderate man. The book is written to extenuate Cranmer, to mitigate 
any harsh judgment that superficial acquaintance with the facts of his 
life would pronounce against him. Yet it is with a historian’s knowledge 
and fairness that the estimate is made; the partisan spirit is not detected. 

Pollard has no all-governing church theory, no ecclesiastical motif 
for strangely misreading events. The book” is good in its delineation of 
character; Cranmer and his contemporaries alike stand out with great 
dearness. It is good in its treatment of the events of the stirring times 
of Henry, Edward, and Mary, and some of the footnotes throw new light 
on long controverted points. Pollard’s biography is fuller than that of 
Canon Mason, and it is very fortunately, for the ordinary reader, free 
from the High Church prejudices of Jenkyns and Dixon. 

John McLaughlan. 

The UNiVERsrry or Chicago. 

The year 1505 has generally been accepted as the year of the birth 
of John Knox. The year 1905 was observed throughout the Presbyterian 
world as its four-hundredth anniversary. This quarter-centenary com¬ 
memoration called out a long list of biographies. Some of these are 
superficial and ephemeral; others are learned and enduring. Some are 
savagdy denunciatory, having the set purpose to blast the reformer’s 
reputation; others are excessively laudatory, extenuating, and even justify¬ 
ing, his most patent shortcomings and sins. The two biographies by Cowan 9 ’ 
and Macmillan 94 aim to avoid extremes. Both writers see in Knox a hero 
of the first order, but neither ranks him as a demigod. They award to 
him a place second to none in Scottish annals, but his faults are not con¬ 
doned. Both authors rely chiefly on the Lives by McCrie and Brown, 
and Laing’s Edition of Knocks Works . Cowan is an Aberdeen professor, 
and has produced the more learned work; Macmillan is a Glasgow pastor, 
and has written to meet the wants of the less exacting public. Cowan 
contends that the traditional date, 150$, is wrong, and marshals the proofs 
for a date eight or nine years later; Macmillan devotes an appendix to 

* a Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation , 1489-155 6 . By A. F. Pollard. 
New York and London: Putnam, 1904. xv+399 pages. $1.35. 

*3 John Knox , the Hero of the Scottish Reformation. By Henry Cowan. New 
York and London: Putnam, 1905. xnriii+404 pages. $1.35 net 

m John Knox: A Biography. By D. Macmillan. With an Appreciation of the 
Reformer by Principal Story. London: Melrose, 1905. vii+317 pages. $1.50. 
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the arguments which defend the year usually accepted. Many writers 
have charged Knox with cowardice in quitting Scotland in a time of special 
need and danger in answer to the call of his English congregation in Geneva. 
Cowan frees him from the charge and vindicates his conduct; Macmillan 
handles the case lightly, merely noting that “he did not feel at liberty 
to resist the appeal.” Cowan’s mind is more open to the serious defects 
in the character of his hero, and he says plainly that with his “intolerant 
zeal” against the Romanists, his “uncharitable judgments regarding the 
actions and motives of his opponents,” and “his condonation of Beaton’s 
and Rizzio’s assassinations,” it is “impossible for us to sympathize;” 
Macmillan does not find it in his way to animadvert upon any of these 
things. Both authors narrate the leading events in the life of Knox, and 
dwell at length on his Confession of Faith and Book of Discipline , his rela¬ 
tions with Mary Stuart, his political and doctrinal writings, and his great 
r 61 e in the Scottish Reformation. In Cowan on almost every page are 
footnotes which dte the authorities and elucidate the text; in Macmillan 
footnotes are absent. Cowan has given a full bibliography; Macmillan 
barely names five or six authors in his preface. The illustrations in Cowan 
are finer and more numerous than those in Macmillan. The index in 
Cowan is admirable; that in Macmillan is almost worthless. The work 
by Cowan is the more scholarly, the more unbiased, and the more valuable. 

There is a fascinating but rather gruesome interest in the perusal of 
Rev. Mr. Henderson’s* 5 recital of the trials by the Scotch Ecclesiastical 
courts of a dozen men or more accused of teachings not in accord with 
the Westminster Standards. Among the culprits are John Simson, 
W. M’Gill, Edward Irving, John Macleod Campbell, James Morison, three 
or four authors of the Scotch Sermons , Robertson Smith, Marcus Dods, 
A. B. Bruce, and George Adam Smith. These men were brought to trial 
for heretical teachings of various sorts, such as affirming the true and com¬ 
plete human nature of Christ and the universality of his atonement, the 
salvation of all children dying in babyhood and the possibility of the 
salvation of heathen who follow the light they have, the legitimacy of 
biblical criticism and the validity of many of its findings. They were 
arraigned before the courts of the church for denying the doctrine of ver¬ 
bal inspiration, the historicity of the early chapters of Genesis, the crea¬ 
tion of the world and man six thousand years ago, the lapse of the race from 
a state of paradisaic innocence, the transmission of hereditary guilt, die 
objective character of the atonement as a satisfaction rendered to divine 

*s The Religious Controversies of Scotland. By Henry F. Henderson. Edin¬ 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1905. 274 pages. $1.75, net. 
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justice, and “the everlasting punishment in eternal fire” of the non-elect 
because of Adam’s transgression. These theological controversies and church 
trials reveal the conceptions of Christianity which Scotch orthodoxy, in the 
Nineteenth Century, felt itself bound to maintain, and also through what 
sharp and bitter conflicts more enlightened views of our religion have been 
forced to make their way. Many of these heretical opinions for which 
Scotch preachers and teachers lost their standing in the church are still in 
hot dispute, but many more, happily, have ceased to be heretical 
with the advancing intelligence and sanity and freedom of the Christian 
mind. 

While the volume by Dr. Henderson explains the Scotch religious 
controversies in the last century, that by Principal Donaldson 96 deals with 
the still more momentous issues which emerge with the dawn of the pres¬ 
ent century. By the decision of the House of Lords the vast properties of 
the Free Church of Scotland pass over to the “Wee Frees,” a little com¬ 
pany of belated ministers who in 1900 refused to acquiesce in the union of 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterian. The ground of the verdict 
of the last court of appeal is that the Free Church has departed from 
the literal and rigid terms of the Confession of Faith, thereby forfeiting 
its belongings of whatever sort to the insignificant minority who still 
accept the Confession in its original bare, bald literalness. This, with 
its manifold implications, is the theme to which the principal of St. 
Andrews addresses himself. In his first chapter he cites passage after 
passage in the Wesminster Confession of Faith, which it is impossible for an 
intelligent Christian in this day to believe. No Presbyterian the world over 
whose belief is worthy of respect can by any possibility subscribe to every 
article of the Confession in the sense its authors intended. In the second 
chapter the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England are treated in 
the same way. The Articles go less into details than the Confession, and 
so the difficulty is somewhat lessened, though in no essential respect is it 
removed. No honest and intelligent English churchman can possibly 
receive and teach the Articles in their evident and designed meaning. 
In die third chapter the legal aspects of subscription to these creeds are 
considered, and there is pointed out the perilous situation of every holder of 
a church living and the uncertainty of his tenure in view of the recent 
decision of the House of Lords. The fourth chapter deals with the moral 
and religious aspects of the subject, and compulsory subscription is reviewed 

* 6 The Westminster Confession of Faith and the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England: The Legal, Moral , and Religious Aspects of Subscription to Them. By 
James Donaldson. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 
Fp* i*+i68- 3*- 
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in the light of its disastrous consequences to clergymen themselves, and to 
the people to whom they minister. Both parties are morally debauched, 
and religion itself is discredited, when ministers and priests pose before 
the people, professing one thing and believing another. In the next 
chapter sundry remedies are proposed for these most baleful evils. In the 
final chapter the appointed teachers in the “Wee Free Church” and their 
teachings are taken in hand. First of all, the signifiant fact is noted that 
the “Wee Frees” among their thirty-three ministers could not find a single 
representative deemed fit for a professorship or a lectureship in their 
newly constituted college. They were obliged to muster their teaching 
staff from outside their own ranks. Then, secondly, from the writings of 
these teachers it is discovered that “they do not adhere rigidly to the Con¬ 
fession of Faith or to the dogmas of their predecessors,” which strict adher¬ 
ence is the very ground on which the House of Lords adjudged the “Wee 
Frees” to be the genuine original church and entitled to all the property. 
Principal Donaldson’s volume ought to awaken serious inquiry in the 
minds of all Christians who are fettered by creed subscriptions, for it all 
goes to show how unwise it is, and how dishonest and how morally ruinous, 
to cling to an outworn creed and outwardly to maintain religious tenets 
which the subscriber knows are no longer tenable. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University op Chicago. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

Three volumes 97 lie on our table which are as unlike as three books 
can well be, except that all three treat of religious liberty. Three writers 
—a French Positivist, a French Romanist, and an American Protestant— 
animated by sentiments wholly unlike, pursue historical investigations 
in three distinct domains, and maintain with spirit three conflicting theses. 
All three center their thoughts on the rights of conscience, freedom of wor¬ 
ship, separation of church and state, and the social, civil, and religious 
equality of all citizens before the law; but the events and principles under 
review in each case are marshaled apd interpreted according to each 
writer’s predetermination. 

The History of Religious Toleration by the Comtist is really a 

•7 Histoire de la tolirance religieuse: Evolution d’un principe social. Par 
Am6d6e Matagrin. Paris: Fischbacher, 1905. 447 pages. 

U histoire f le texts et la destinte du Concordat de 1801 . Par Em. Slvestre. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1905. xxiv+702 pages. 

The Development of Religious Liberty in Connecticut. By M. Louise Greene. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. xiii+552 pages. $2 net. 
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recital of shocking intolerance by the Christian church, chiefly the 
Roman church, through the centuries. A few pages at the beginning 
are devoted to the politico-religious regime among the Egyptians, the 
Israelites, the Greeks, and the Romans in pre-Christian times. It is 
maintained that these ancient peoples were not intolerant in the modem 
sense of the word. The bulk of the volume, however, is given to a 
historic review of the persecuting spirit and enactments of the Christians 
from the time of Jesus down to the French Revolution. Christ’s followers 
departed from his spirit, and from the date of their ascendancy in the 
Roman empire intolerance characterized the Christian church. Through 
the Middle Ages all opposition to the papal hierarchy, whether by heretics, 
schismatics, Jews, or Mohammedans, was suppressed and destroyed to 
die limit of Catholic power. In the sixteenth century the Lutherans, the 
Calvinists, and the Romanists persecuted to the death those who differed 
from them in creed and worship. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Europe continued to be the theater of religious fanaticism, 
bigotry, and persecution. So the horrible story unfolds itself through 
the centuries. 

M. Matagrin’s treatment of his theme is defective in at least three 
respects. In the first place, he omits all reference to the persecutions by 
the Anglicans and Presbyterians in England and Scotland, and by the 
Puritans in the early history of the New World. Here were exhibitions 
of an intolerant spirit and resorts to exterminating measures of precisely 
the same un-Christian quality as those in France and on the continent 
generally. In the second place, the attempt to minimize the persecutions 
to which the early Christians were subjected, and to exonerate the Roman 
emperors, is a piece of special pleading which reflects on the candor and 
open-mindedness of the author. In the third place, the glory of the advo¬ 
cacy of liberal sentiments, and of the condemnation of religious tyranny, 
is attributed too exclusively to free-thinkers who renounce the church and 
repudiate Christianity. With shame we confess that many of the most 
consistent and praiseworthy advocates of religious tolerance were men of 
this class, but our author is untrue to history when he passes by in silence 
that great company of Anabaptists and Baptists who in old and in New 
England and on the continent were the most unswerving and thorough¬ 
going champions of absolute religious liberty, and to whom more than to 
all others the credit of emancipation from ecclesiastical despotism is due. 

The sentiments of L’Abb£ S^vestre are as unlike those of Matagrin 
as it is possible to conceive. We pass from an author in whose pages 
men who repudiate Christianity and the church are the sole defenders 
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of liberty, through whom mankind has been redeemed from Christian 
bigotry and tyranny, to an author who is a blind devotee of everything for 
which the papacy stands. He is writing about the Concordat, in connec¬ 
tion with which the papal church is always wholly right and all who differ 
with that church are always wholly wrong. It would be impossible to 
carry unreasoning party spirit to greater lengths. Here is a writer who 
believes that Catholicism alone is true; that it ought to continue to be 
the established religion of France; that its support ought to come from 
the state treasury; that enemies of the Concordat are enemies of God; 
that the divine vengeance will destroy the nation, if religious equality 
and freedom are allowed. 

Notwithstanding this rampant papal spirit, the book is packed with 
information of the highest value. The treatment of the subject is thorough¬ 
going and exhaustive. In numerous notes reference is made to the original 
sources. First of all a minutely detailed history of the Concordat is given, 
beginning with the proposed reconciliation of Bonaparte with Rome. 
Then the text of the Concordat is printed in full, with comments on the 
various clauses. Finally the present-day prospects of the Concordat are 
reviewed, with the urging of every sort of argument the author knows 
how to marshal against its abrogation and in favor of the continued 
union of church and state. (When the book was published, the vote in 
the Senate had not been taken, but the law as formulatd by the Chamber 
of Deputies is printed in full.) An appendix of more than 200 pages 
supplies a vast fund of information. 

Since the author sent his history and protest and warning to the press, 
the enemies of God and religion have brought the dreaded catastrophe 
upon France. The state has totally severed its connection with the church 
and is now putting the provisions of the law into vigorous operation. The 
Holy See did everything possible to avoid the passage of the measure, 
and since its enactment there has been some rioting in Paris and else¬ 
where over the taking of inventories; but the Catholic church has forever 
lost its official union with France, and to the Pope there is left no other 
recourse than to bow to the inevitable. To republican France belongs 
the great honor of being the first nation of Europe to accomplish this 
great reform. 

The third volume dealing with ecclesiastical despotism and the emer¬ 
gence of toleration, and the final separation of church and state, is by an 
American author, whose theme is the evolution of religious liberty in one 
of the New England states. We have long waited for an appreciative 
treatment of church affairs in Connecticut. Scores of laudatory books 
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have been written about Massachusetts, whose history is nevertheless in 
many respects far from praiseworthy, while the friends of Connecticut, 
whose history is far more creditable, have remained comparatively silent. 
It is with satisfaction, therefore, that we welcome this carefully elaborated 
account of the development]of the idea of religious equality and freedom 
in a state which from the beginning was less intolerant, and more humane 
and Christian, than its stronger political neighbor. 

The opening chapters repeat the oft-told story of Scrooby, Leyden, 
Plymouth, and Salem, and of the alliance of church and state when the 
Pilgrims and Puritans found a permanent home in the new world. Then 
follows a detailed account of ecclesiastical legislation in the colony and 
state of Connecticut with side reflections on the other confederated col¬ 
onies. It is hard for the modem mind to realize the narrowness of the 
religionists of that early day, and their unwillingness to tolerate opinions 
and practices contrary to their own, and the rigor with which they sought 
to suppress and destroy every sort of dissent from the established order. 
For long they were able to overbear and beat down the opposition which 
threatened the integrity of their politico-ecclesiastical system; but little 
by little encroachments were made which finally severed religion from 
every manner of state support and control, and placed all citizens on a 
footing of complete equality before the law. At last the Episcopalians, 
the Quakers, the Baptists, the Separatists, and the other sects wrenched 
their civil and religious rights out of the grasp of the Presbyterio-Congrega- 
tional Establishment, and all religious bodies were placed on a common 
basis. Not until 1818 was the constitution adopted by the terms of which 
the union of church and state was dissolved—“the best thing that ever 
happened to the state of Connecticut.” Here in America since the Revolu¬ 
tion every state has incorporated in its constitution a provision against 
the establishment of any particular religion, and giving all religions an 
exact parity in the presence of the law. Over in France our sister-republic 
in this year of grace has made the separation of church and state an accom¬ 
plished fact. How strangely dissimilar are the processes by which the 
same results have been achieved in the two countries! 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The small but active group of students especially interested in the 
oriental Christian denominations will welcome the contribution to the 
hymnology of the Armenians made by the Archimandrite of Edschmiatsin 98 

** Das Armenische Hymnarium: Studien su seiner geschichilichen Entwicklung. 
Von Nerses Ter-MikaSlian. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. no pages. M. 4.50. 
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He accomplishes well a threefold task. First, he tells us what the Arme¬ 
nian collection of hymns is; secondly, he discusses its age and its original 
form; and, lastly, he applies some of the methods of the higher criticism 
to the Armenian traditions concerning the authorship of the hymns. 

A far more important work 3 * in the same field has been done by Cony- 
beare, already esteemed for his researches in the history of the oriental 
denominations. His volume is concerned chiefly with the Armenian 
liturgy in its oldest form, and it carries back our knowledge of this worship 
to about the year 700. It contains a translation of all the Armenian 
service-books of any considerable antiquity. Almost all these forms are 
taken over from Greek sources, as the author shows by placing side by 
side the Armenian and Greek rites of baptism and epiphany. The Arme¬ 
nian rite of baptism, however, differs from the Greek at a single point, in 
that it begins with trine pouring, and follows this with trine immersion in 
the Greek form. But it is the immersions that are regarded as the bap¬ 
tism proper, as is shown by “The Precepts of Wardan about Baptism,” 
which the author places immediately after the ritual of the ordinance, and 
from which I quote: “And that the priest plunges the child three times 
successively into the water conveys the mystery of the three days’ burial 
of Christ, as if the child was buried with Christ. And his bringing up 
out of the water is as if he ascended with Christ from the dead into heaven.” 
There is a rite for infant baptism, and another for catechumen baptism. 
The latter is introduced by the statement that “this is the order for those 
of ripe age,” “whether of full age or a child.” The things which the 
catechumens must learn before baptism are then detailed, and constitute 
a somewhat formidable task. It is evident that about the year 700 infant 
baptism was only gradually extruding the older requirement of personal 
faith. 

The work places all students of eastern Christianity under renewed 
obligations to the author, to whom they were already deeply indebted for 
his researches in a region hitherto but little known. 

In recent church history we have two important books. Both relate 
to the Russian Stundists. 

The first 30 has to do chiefly with Ivan Riaboschapka, to whom the 

*9 Rituale Armeniorum: Being the Administration of the Sacraments and the 
Breviary Rites of the Armenian Church; together with the Greek Rites of Baptism and 
Epiphany . Edited from the Oldest MSS, by F. C. Conybeare. And the East Syrian 
Epiphany Rites. Translated by A. J. Mac Lean. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 
xxxv+536 pages. $7. 

30 Blatt aus der Geschichte des Stundismus in Russtand. Von Christophilos. 
Berlin: Deutsche Orient-Mission, 1904. With 3 illustrations. 20 pages. M. 0.20. 
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Stundists owe their origin and much of their progress. A peasant, he 
learned to read and write by the aid of a discharged soldier. He found 
the new life in Christ under the influence of a German pastor in Rohr- 
bach, not far from his village residence. He soon began to talk of the 
change, and gradually became a preacher. He traveled on foot over all 
southern Russia, distributing the New Testament, winning hundreds of 
thousands to Christ, and organizing them in companies for the study 
of the Scriptures and other religious work. For forty years he was an 
evangelist, always refusing pay for his labors. He was arrested often, 
and often fined and imprisoned. Finally he was banished to the Cauca¬ 
sus, where he languished twelve years. Near the close of his life he made 
his way to Bulgaria, where he died in 1901. The writer of this biography 
derived the facts from Riaboschapka himself, and it is therefore of the 
highest authority. 

The second of these books 31 relating to the Stundists has to do, not 
with their history, but with their present condition. The writer of it is 
a missionary among them, and knows them thoroughly. 

We are grateful to the German Orient-Mission for these publications. 
They constitute the very best sources of information concerning a people 
who seem destined soon to become the largest Protestant body in Russia. 
The German Orient-Mission is not only contributing to our knowledge 
of them, but is educating young Russians who wish to become evangelists 
among them. 

Church history in the form of maps has not been altogether unknown, 
yet it is sufficiently rare to attract our interest. The volume which lies 
before us 3 * presents the subject from the beginning to 1900 in this manner. 
The work is helpful in many ways. The authors might improve it by 
adding a series of diagrams showing the recent gains of Christianity in non- 
• Christian lands, and the gains and losses of the various Christian confes¬ 
sions at home. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

This is the first adequate statement 33 of the history of the Disciples 
of Christ since the Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, published in 1868. 
Interest attaches to this denomination because of its remarkable growth, 

s*Aus der Arbeit unter den Stundisten. Von A. J. Stefanowitsch. Berlin: Deutsche 
Orient-Mission, 1904. 46 pages. M. 0.30. 

s* Atlas but Kirchengeschichte: 66 Karten auf 12 BUlttem. Von Karl Heussi 
und Hermann MulerL Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. M. 4. 

33 The Disciples of Christ . By Errett Gates. [“The Story of the Churches.”) 
New York: Baker & Taylor, 1905. 346 pages. $x. 
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it having reached more than one million communicants, and because of 
its plea for Christian union, which has characterized it from the first 
This history deals with the religious conditions in Scotland and Ireland 
where Thomas and Alexander Campbell were educated, and where they 
received their first impressions of the weakness of a divided church and 
the desirability of co-operation. It traces their removal to America and 
their work in western Pennsylvania, where they undertook, upon the 
basis of the Scriptures, without the aid of any formulated creed, to 
establish a platform upon which Christians of all denominations could 
unite for the evangelization of the world. The relation of the Disciples 
with the Baptists is traced in a sympathetic and impartial spirit, and the 
conditions under which the Disciples came to an independent existence 
are clearly set forth. The character of Alexander Campbell, as a theolo¬ 
gian and religious leader, is depicted in strong outline, and with an evident 
appreciation of the magnitude of the work which he so successfully guided. 

The author does not hesitate to show the crudities into which the 
Disciples have been carried in many instances, by the logic of certain 
principles which they early adopted. In the chapter on “Recent Ten¬ 
dencies and Problems” the work may seem to lean toward one side of 
controversies which are still going on, and it may be questioned whether 
the rather personal and familiar statement of those discussions might not 
better have been left to the work of a later historian. 

The work is well printed in usable size and form, and will be counted 
a distinct contribution, not merely to the understanding of the Disdples 
of Christ, but of the religious life of America as well. 

£. S. Ames. 

The University op Chicago. 

John Fletcher Hurst was a genial Christian gentleman who occupied 
an honorable place in the Methodist Episcopal church as pastor, teacher, 
author, and bishop. His friend, Albert Osborn, with loving hand, has 
given in his biography a full-length portrait. 34 To busy people, not 
denominationally interested, the delineation will seem overloaded with 
petty details; while to good Methodists who loved their good bishop it 
will seem that not a line could have been spared. He was a man of 
exalted Christian character, whose service and worth the volume fittingly 
commemorates. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University op Chicago. 

34 John Fletcher Hurst: A Biography. By Albert Osborn. New York: Eaton 
& Mains; Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham, 1905. xiv + 509 pages. $2 net. 
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THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THEOLOGY 

Although prepared for a special occasion, and given before the Yale 
Divinity School, these lectures 1 were intended for and are admirably 
adapted to a larger audience. They are just what one would expect who 
has read the same author’s Outline of Christian Theology and Can I 
Believe in God the Father ? They will go far to correct false notions 
of the Bible, and to point out the true method of ascertaining and mag¬ 
nifying the eternal truth of God as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. The 
first lecture is given to the problem that has arisen by reason of the conflict 
between modem criticism and the old-time methods of treating all portions 
of the sacred volume as of equal value. Criticism, he declares, “is nothing 
but competent and candid examination;” and such honest examination 
finds in the Bible elements which are pre-Christian, and even un-Christian. 
He thinks that the New Testament has been disparaged by an undue 
exaltation of the Old. 

The third chapter of Genesis has been more influential upon the doctrine of sin 
than all the words and attitude of Jesus. The book of Leviticus has done more 
to give form to the doctrine of salvation than any single book of the New Testa¬ 
ment The book of Daniel, with the Apocalypse, its companion in pre-Christian 
type, has influenced eschatology so profoundly that the opposing views of the 
fourth Gospel could not even be noticed. (P. 14.) 

Accordingly, injurious consequences have resulted, and the author argues, 
in his second lecture, that the only clear, sound, self-evidencing principle 
in the construction of Christian theology is to determine the real Chris¬ 
tian element in the Scriptures. To ascertain just what that element con¬ 
sists in is not so difficult as some may imagine. Christ is the great revealer 
of God, and his teachings about God and man, and the proper relation 
between the heavenly Father and the human child, are clear, unmistakable, 
fundamental, and essentially formative for Christian doctrine. Every¬ 
thing must be brought to this test, and in the main the result becomes 
as simple and authoritative as when Jesus sums up the whole law and 
the prophets in the two commandments of love. By the influence of 
the life and power of Jesus Christ men are brought into personal fellow¬ 
ship with God in just such life as Jesus lived. We must discern the Chris¬ 
tian element by its intrinsic nature. 

Not because it stands in some special place or bears some certifying mark 
may we call anything Christian, but only because it is what it is, and deserves 

1 The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. [The Nathaniel William Taylor Lec¬ 
tures for 1905, given before the Divinity School of Yale University.] By William 
Newton Clarke. New York: Scribner, 1905. viii+170 pages. 
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the name. Evidence is to be in the thing itself, not in its locality or its l&beL 

(P.64O 

The idea that this intrinsic witness of the spirit of Christ removes 
from us an objective standard of truth is met by a prompt deniaL Rather 
do we in this way obtain our only true and trustworthy standard. That 
the Bible or the church is such a standard is disproved by the fact that 
radically conflicting systems of theology find their authority in the same 
external standard. Our leading question must therefore be, not. What is in 
the Bible ? but, What is of Christ and like Christ ? Christianity is not so 
small a thing as to require extraordinary search to find it. We should 
note that there is “the reality of large spiritual truth discernible by human 
powers divinely influenced ,, (p. 74). There is, in fact, no other way 
than by intelligent observation and judgment. But there must be spiri¬ 
tual vision. As deep calleth unto deep, so the spirit discerns that which is 
spiritual. “What is the proper function of a Christian man, if not to know 
a Christian truth when he sees it ?” There is no presumption in declaring 
that Psalm 103 is Christian in its view of God, and that Psalm 109 is 
not Christian. Aside from all questions of rational criticism, there is 
the glorious body of living truth that Jesus has given us. It has its power 
in spirit and in life, and is no shadowy and elusive thing. So over and 
over again the author insists that the truly Christian element in the Scrip¬ 
tures and outside the Scriptures must be discerned by its intrinsic quality. 

In all this, however, Dr. Clarke is farthest possible from ignoring the 
importance and value of the historical method in the use of the Scriptures. 
He “welcomes all worthy forms of study, historical, critical, devotional** 
(p. 83). His lectures give no special prominence to matters of critical 
research, but he emphasizes the necessity of passing frequent judgment 
upon the various contents of the biblical writings. We owe the construc¬ 
tion of the canon to the godly judgment of those who were responsible 
for its formation. “It is because the Christian people judged what was 
Christian, and selected what was most Christian, that we have a New 
Testament at all” (p. 71). How many human judgments must have 
entered into a production of even a critical text of the New Testament 
like that of Westcott and Hort ? All exegesis, all literary and historical 
criticism, and all work in biblical theology, is a work of human judgment. 
Furthermore, it is well to note that “new ideas never come into a vacant 
mind,” and historical criticism must come in to help us determine what 
is old and what is new in our study of the New Testament. The process 
of critical separation is a work of time. 

The synoptical gospels are not the precise transcript of Jesus’ life that they 
were once thought to be; they embody the church’s chief remembrances of him. 
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preserved in various ways, and nowhere attested as faultless remembrances. 
(P. in.) 

There is also the old and the new in the epistles of Paul. No apostle 
of Jesus should have been expected to expound the new revelation of 
Christ apart from language and conceptions long in common use. The 
second advent hope of the early church was, according to Dr. Clarke, 
a survival of Jewish expectations, mixed with the higher teachings of 
Jesus in regard to the glorious future of his spiritual kingdom which rose 
immeasureably above the notions of his time. So far from unsettling the 
intelligent Christian, this method of critical study turns his thought, first 
of all, to fundamental truths, and tends to establish him upon immov¬ 
able foundations. Indeed, every lover of the Bible has been given to this 
kind of real criticism and analysis for himself. 

Let the worn edges of any well-used Bible tell their own story. The four 
gospels, the Acts, most of the epistles, the finest of the Psalms, the latter part 
of Isaiah, passages here and there through the remainder of the book, differing 
in every case—these make up each one’s personal edition of the Holy Scriptures. 

(P. 163.) 

Thus the author clearly avows the necessity of employing a scientific 
historical method in expounding the Christian element in the biblical 
writings, and at the same time insists that the internal qualities of essential 
Christianity are to be spiritually discerned. Scientific criticism that is 
both devout and sane must needs be helpful in pointing out that which 
is permanent in the gospel. # 

The Scriptures are now being differentiated, so to speak, into their various 
layers of spiritual value and power. The criticism that is so distrusted is pre¬ 
paring for the hands of theology the real book, with the eternal light on its parts. 
When the passing and the permanent, the old and the new, the non-Christian 
and the Christian, have been well distinguished, theology will have the unmixed 
divine for its material. (P. 125.) 

The last two lectures of the book are devoted to a statement of various 
positive and negative results which must follow a faithful application of this 
main principle. Much that has long been current in Christian doctrine 
must go into retirement, and the central truths of Christ’s living message 
will stand forth in their own self-evidencing power and beauty. We 
believe the author’s positions and arguments are in the main sound and 
irrefutable, and all should admit that “one who would rightly use the 
Scriptures for theology needs an interpreter’s skill, a saint’s insight, and 
a historian’s judgment.” 

Melton S. Terky. 

Gauuett Biblical Institute, 

Evanston, HI. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

In these latter days, when men have the fear of the Zeitgeist before 
their eyes, a man of independent judgment awakens a hopeful expecta¬ 
tion. A virile discussion, like Professor Ladd’s, 1 delights us by its failure 
to observe a servile attitude toward the Zeitgeist monster; and at the same 
time it is awake to living issues and to men’s thoughts. 

Most men who have essayed anything in psychology or philosophy or 
theology for the past decade have felt constrained to inform us—often 
explicitly in the preface—that they were following the “historic method.” 
Bearing this stamp, almost any type of speculation might hope to become 
current coin for magazine circulation. Latterly, however, the phrase has 
but thinly disguised the assumption on the part of many writers that a recital 
of historic facts is the only kind of “explanation” that has value. Exegesis 
of the Bible becomes the sole method of producing theology. The natural 
history of mind, of religion, of morals, or of society is the last word, and 
constitutes the science of these things. Whoever goes beyond this modern 
positivist attitude is guilty of the heinous crime of “speculation.” Let 
him be anathema, for the Zeitgeist has spoken! This is transcendental 
materialism. 

For our part we see no reason why the eminent psychologist, Professor 
Ladd, should not be the dragon-slayer to dispose of this modem monster of 
rational method. A “cool British stare” ought to do a good deal to disarm 
the Zeitgeist; and Professor Ladd has had the nerve to ignore it to an ex¬ 
tent that must be embarrassing to it, if not fatal to its assumptions. Which 
thing is a parable. Professor Ladd’s study of mind has led him to explicit 
utterance on such doctrines as the reality of self, of religion, of rationality. 
He has two or three fixed points which are not dissolved away or explained 
away by the “historic method” of noting psychologic and historic devel¬ 
opment. He evidently believes in a self that is something more than 
“groups of consciousness. ” Religion for him is not “explained ” by reciting 
the facts of the development. And even reason has rights of its own which 
he respects, and is no automatic echo of nerve-life. Here is a rationalist 
who keeps his feet on the earth, but feels no need of resting his head there. 

In religion, particularly, where the data are so purely subjective and 
so elusive, the temptation is to choose between the speculative roman¬ 
cing of those who, spider-like, spin their material out of themselves, and 
those who eschew philosophy as intrinsically unassimilable to religious 
problems. Professor Ladd shows himself familiar with the endlessly 

* The Philosophy of Religion. By George Trumbull Ladd, a vols. New York: 
Scribner, 1905. 616+590 pages. $7 net. 
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rich and complex data of experience and history, and keeps close to these 
data. But his confidence that mind can think these data into a systematic 
and satisfying unity is a strong moving principle. 

“No philosophy of religion can longer hope to claim the attention of 
well-informed minds which does not avail itself of all the resources now 
put at its disposal by the historical and comparative study of religions ,, 
(Vol. I, p. 8). With faithfulness to this principle, he has familiarized 
himself with the mass of data involved. But, “on the other hand, it 
cannot be admitted that the historical and comparative study of the world’s 
religions is, of itself, sufficient to constitute a philosophy of religion; nor 
does such study satisfy fully the demands either of man’s intellectual curi¬ 
osity or of his practical and spiritual life” (Vol. I, p. 8). “The human 
mind is so constituted that it demands to know what the facts of man’s 
religious history signify for our view of the ultimate realities which condi¬ 
tion his existence and his evolution; and for the highest ideals and supreme 
values of life” (Vol. II, p. 5). He thus trusts the nature of mind as ex¬ 
pressed in its own demands, and regards the systematizing intellect as 
working by laws which have a sanction and authority of their own in the act 
of interpretation. The logics and faiths of life have been obscured for a 
time, but they have always been the principle of real movement, and 
must again help us out of this motionless stare at history. We must at 
least grow speculative “wings” to counteract the leaden feet of prag¬ 
matism which plod so drearily. 

A philosophy of religion cannot be worked from the side of the specu¬ 
lative intellect without falling into the unfruitful attitude of apriorism. 
But equally unfruitful and unsatisfying is it to deny the mind any rights 
save that of counting and tabulating facts. A philosophy, we repeat, is an 
attempt to exhibit the facts together in a speculative or theoretic system 
that will satisfy the reflective mind. The man who simply recites the facts 
by the “historic method” represents no real movement in philosophy. 
The man who simply speculates represents nothing but movement. We 
have “philosophies” of both types purporting to explain religion. The 
most significant thing to say about the present work is that the author has 
sailed a pretty clear course between wreck-strewn Scylla and Charybdis, 
in that the rights of history as well as the native demands of the mind have 
been reckoned with. His rudder—i. e., his theory of knowledge—seems 
to be workable; and this has been the weak place in most essays in religious 
philosophy. 

Professor Ladd has been a vigorous thinker in the field of metaphysics 
and psychology, and this his most comprehensive attempt in philosophy 
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has been awaited with much interest by many thinkers. His general 
position on fundamental problems is well known. For the thoroughgoing 
thinker any new philosophical work is already pretty definitely evaluated, 
if we know the author’s presuppositions and general type of philosophy. 
If he is logical, we know in general where his presuppositions will lead 
ham; if he is not logical, neither his presuppositions nor his book will be 
of surpassing value. The strictly individual contribution must be worked 
out within the limits prescribed by the presupposition laid down. Pro¬ 
fessor Ladd’s published essays in psychology, metaphysics, and episte¬ 
mology exhibit the directive principles of his philosophy, and these 
principles can be most explicitly studied here. The general type of 
explanation presented in these two volumes on The Philosophy of Religion 
was anticipated; for the author works to a logical end. But his originality 
in working out the different aspects of the complex problem of religion 
constitutes a work of great value. 

Here is a cautious, sane, painstaking attempt to view all the facts, to 
weigh their significance, and to construct a theory that shall “hang to¬ 
gether” and satisfy the mind. The work is erudite and encyclopedic, 
even heavily so at times; but the vital dialectic of his discussions, and 
the living search for truth that dominates the whole work, will make it of 
intense interest to the student of the subjeet. We regard it as an enrich¬ 
ing contribution to the developing science of religion. The apriorism of 
Edward Caird, the seductive one-sidedness of Sabatier, and the arbitrari¬ 
ness of Fairbairn will all find correction in this rather massive treatment, 
which will doubtless be criticised because of its attempt to give due 
proportion to all aspects of the truth, while justifying the place of each in 
the system. The author has avoided the fallacy of an over-simplifica¬ 
tion in the interests of a method—the method which unifies by forming 
class terms, or which makes a dominant interest to eclipse all other facts. 

The [dan in general of the work is to treat analytically in die first 
volume the data of religion, whether drawn from history or from psy¬ 
chology. The second volume treats these data by the synthetic laws 
of thought, and moves toward a “philosophy” of religion. Prof. Tiele’s 
corresponding designation of the two volumes of his Science of Religion 
as respectively “Morphological” and “Ontological” does not fully express 
Professor Ladd’s constructive interest and attention to detail. The 
problems of religion are perennially the same, and we need not tabu¬ 
late them here. The limits of this review forbid the outline of the dis¬ 
cussions. The root-thought is that the persistent religious ideals that 
develop in human life not only are constitutional—immanent laws of life— 
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but correspond to the objective fact. Religious faith in the objective 
truth of its ideals is analogous to the cognitive trust in the truth of its 
ideals. There is a kingdom of God demanded by the forms of our 
religious consciousness, just as there is a kingdom of truth demanded 
by our cognitive consciousness. Here again Tide’s position is recalled. 
Science rests on essentially the same basis as religion; and the latter 
has as secure psydiological vindication as the former. This is the fruit¬ 
ful epistemological emphasis of modern times. 

To trace these unfolding ideals of religion, to discriminate immanent 
laws and shaping environment, to reach central “essentials” of religion 
without falling into methods of academic abstraction which falsify the 
actual religious life—this involves the profound discussion of a variety of 
problems. Religion is described, in the phrase of Victor Branford, as 
“the great psychic uplift of the race” (Vol II, p. 444). Since the religious 
fact is universal and permanent and constitutional, it seems legitimate to 
affirm that “rationality is the ultimate test of the values of religion” 
(Vol. I, p. 80), where rationality is taken in the comprehensive sense. 
Theism and the ethical ultimate arc the inevitable forms of rationality 
thus considered. 

A soundly reasoned discussion of successive problems occupies the 
second volume, though the author protests his purpose to be “at the most 
an effort to contribute to the better understanding and higher appreciation 
of the ultimate meaning and supreme value of the religious experience 
and religious development of man.” An early chapter on “The Stand¬ 
ard of Religious Values” may be cited as among the specially significant 
discussions. Christianity is disclosed as the supreme expression of reli¬ 
gious life, not by any syllogistic demonstration, but as realizing best the 
ideals that are native, and as satisfying the constitutional, i. e., the 
“rational.” The permanent form of religion, “the future of religion,” 
the destiny of the individual man and of the race—these problems are 
exhibited in the light of the principles in terms of which they must be 
thought. And though dogmatism utters no voice here, these problems 
which forever haunt the reflective mind are treated in a large way which 
ministers to confidence. Reason in the comprehensive sense—i. e., 
intelligence in possession of all its modes of insight—is shown to confirm 
the optimistic conviction concerning the world-problem. 

Herbert Alden Youtz. 

Congregational College of Canada, 

Montreal, Can. 
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The problems of philosophy are four, Hoff ding says.* (i) The prob¬ 
lem of consciousness. Psychology describes the actual development of 
consciousness. Even if the other problems of philosophy were to be 
declared insoluble, or to have arisen through a misunderstanding, the 
psychological problem, the question as to the nature and laws of life, 
would remain. (2) The problem of knowledge. The task here is the 
investigation of the forms and principles of thought, a task undertaken by 
formal logic. But these forms and principles only enable thought to be in 
harmony with itself, and do not lead out beyond thought itself. In every 
application of these forms and principles to phenomena the question arises: 
With what right does this application take place ? Thus arises the possi¬ 
bility of a discipline which shall investigate the conditions for a knowledge 
of existence, and the limits of such a knowledge—epistemology. (3) The 
problem of existence. When we deduce the consequences of everything 
we know, what nature must we attribute to that existence of which 
we ourselves are members ? What are the possibilities which display them¬ 
selves to thought when it seeks to work up the data of experience into 
one general conception of the world ? Idealism or materialism, pluralism 
or monism ? This is the ontological problem. (4) The problem of value. 
Our attitude toward existence is not merely that of perceiving and under¬ 
standing; existence excites our feeling so that we express judgments 
assigning or denying its worth. Certain judgments upon human actions 
are ethical; others upon life as a totality are religious. As the ultimate 
principle of science is faith in the conservation of energy, so analogously, 
the ultimate principle of religion is faith in the conservation of values— 
a conception which is the gist of the author’s Religions philosophic, shortly 
to be translated into English. 

One may well agree with Professor James’s estimation of Hoffding as 
“one of the wisest, as well as one of the most learned of living philo¬ 
sophers.” James classifies him as pragmatist—straining a point to do so, 
it seems to me—but Hoffding, who ought to know, calls himself “a 
critical monist.” I think it should be added, to save misundertanding, 
that the book, since it is so compact and profound, will be of more ser¬ 
vice as a r&umg of philosophic theory for advanced students than as an 
introduction for beginners. 

Flournoy ^ modestly claims simply to rehearse the conclusions of 

» The Problems of Philosophy. By Harald Hoffding. Translated by Galen M. 
Fischer. With a Preface by William Jame9. New York: Macmillan, 1905. 201 
pages. $1.25. 

3 Les principles de la psychologic religieuse. Par Th. Flournoy. Paris: Schleicher, 
1905. 
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specialists in psychology, hut he really does more than this and adds 
suggestions of importance of Ms own. Judged by the few works for which 
we are already indebted, Flournoy finds that religious psychology suggests 
the two following principles: (1) The exclusion of transcendence. This 
principle is negative and interdictory, so to speak, by virtue of which 
psychology refrains from any judgment upon the objective import or bear¬ 
ing of religious phenomena; and declines to discuss the possible existence 
and the nature of an invisible world. The estimations of worth 'and of 
transcendent reality by which religious experiences are accompanied in the 
consciousness of the subject are treated as mental data pure and simple, 
leaving out of account the questions of truth and value, (a) The bio¬ 
logical interpretation of Teligious phenomena. This principle is positive 
and heuristic, by virtue of which psychology envisages the phenomena as 
manifestation of a vital process. Thus psychology endeavors to determine 
the psycho-physiological nature of religion, the laws of belief and devel¬ 
opment, the normal and pathological variations, the conscious and sub¬ 
conscious dynamic, and in a general way, the relations of die religious 
with other functions, and the rdle in the entire Efe of the individual and, 
consequently, of the race. 

Thus comprehended, if religious psychology does not settle the final 
questions which man has always put to himself with regard to his destiny and 
the mystery of things, it at least tends to throw light upon the philosophical 
speculation by its contribution of all the knowledge accessible to scientific 
investigation as to the phenomena of the individual religious consciousness; 
and, from the practical point of view, it brings to the teacher, and to all 
those who have charge of souls, some valuable indications which enable 
them to do more good (or at least less evil!). It would be difficult to find 
a saner statement of the task, method, possibilities, and limits of the new 
science, than in this book. 

George B. Foster. 


WHAT IS THE CONTENT OF CHRISTIANITY WHICH MODERN 
APOLOGETICS UNDERTAKES TO DEFEND? 

If the question were, What has apologetics sought to defend ? the an¬ 
swer would be easily forthcoming in an appeal to history. When, however, 
one asks what it is in Christianity which modem apologetics undertakes 
to defend, the question becomes more serious. It might call first for a 
definition of Christianity, and then for the particular aspects of it which in 
our present intellectual environment make faith difficult. Or the question 
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might be what conceptions of Christianity are reflected in the apologetics 
of today, and how the defense of these is undertaken. 

If we allow the latter form of statement to dominate our inquiry, then 
we are pointed to three different types of belief as to what Christianity is. 
The first may be designated as the traditional or common view. Presi¬ 
dent Mullins 1 offers most of the customary forms of the arguments for 
Christianity. These center in the Christian view of the world, in Jesus 
Christ, in Christian experience, and in Christian history. The Christian 
doctrine of the world [affirms evolution—not in the “ strict sense,” but in 
the “Christian form”—the divine transcendence, and miracles. The 
argument concerning the personality of Jesus Christ includes both the 
ethical, religious and “living” Christ, and the earthly Christ regarded as 
supernatural and miraculous, e. g., the virgin-birth, the miraculous deeds 
—in the considerations of which no shadings appear—and the physical 
resurrection. In support ‘of this interpretation is alleged the witness of 
the New Testament, including the synoptists and the primitive Christian 
co mmuni ty — a position confirmed by the break between Christ and the 
world-order. The analysis and verification of Christian experience, of 
which only one type—the individual, mystical, or cataclysmic—is adduced, 
disclose Christ as its source, but whether the historical or the living Christ 
is not clear. In the appeal to history, Christianity—the exact nature of 
which is nowhere defined, but taken for granted—is shown to be super¬ 
natural by the moral and religious changes taking place in Christendom, 
by the character and success of Christian missions, by the superiority 
of Christianity to Mohammedanism and Buddhism, and by its total 
adaptation to man’s religious need. 

The second type presents Christianity as a wholly ethical reality, di¬ 
vorced from the metaphysical considerations which have given form and 
partly content to Christian doctrine. “Christianity,” says Professor 
Schultz* is “the religion of a God who is revealed in his Son Jesus as our 
Father, and who bears witness to himself in his Spirit as the power that 
rules the world. ” As a religion, it postulates a unique consciousness of 
the living God evoked by divine action, of miracles in the “religious” sense 
wherever an unmistakable revelation of God appears, of inspiration as the 
illumination and enthusiasm of religious certainty, and of faith as the 

i Why is Christianity True? Christian Evidences. By E. Y. Mullins. Chicago: 
Christian Culture Press, 1905. xx + 450 pages. $1.50. 

» Outlines of Christian Apologetics. By Hermann Schultz. Authorized Trans¬ 
lation from the Second Enlarged Edition (1902), by Alfred Bull Nichols. New York: 
Macmillan, xi + 328 pages. $1.75 net. 
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absolute surrender to God as disclosed in personal experience. Its truth 
is independent of Israelite and extra-Israelite wisdom and of the cosmo¬ 
logical speculations of later ages. Excluded from it are all forms of external 
proof, whether historical, literary, scientific, or metaphysical. Its suffi¬ 
cient and final authentication rests on the religious impression of the 
personality of Jesus still active in humanity. It is therefore self-evidencing, 
and everyone can test it for himself. It is a personal matter, consisting in 
individual faith, forgiveness of sins, immediate assurance of divine grace, 
and walking in love. It is also social—the perfecting of human fellowship 
with God in an invisible community in which all moral relations are filled 
with an eternal content. It “can at every age and at every stage of culture 
take new forms and yet remain the same. ” Its chief dangers are (i) con¬ 
fusion with theological system, (2) removal from the historic personal foun¬ 
dation and reduction to a rationalistic basis, and (3) identification of the 
content of any period of its development with the essential, complete reality 
itself. 

A third type of Christianity is more difficult to classify. President 
Hall* believes that the time is ripe for a fresh interpretation of the content 
of Christianity by reference to contemporary religious conditions. Hitherto 
this has been impracticable owing to several causes—an unconquered 
bias toward sectarianism, an erroneous ideal of confessional or ecclesiastical 
uniformity, and, more recently, resistance to scholastic and even apostolic 
theology, and an exaggerated emphasis upon the historical method of biblical 
study. A new era has, however, dawned. This is evident in the critical 
movement, the modem view of the Bible, longing for a more homogeneous 
church resulting in a reinterpretation of the idea of the church, an increased 
cosmopolitan spirit, and especially the impulse and conception of world- 
Christianization due in great part to sympathetic contact with the chief 
ethnic faiths. Thus the way is indicated to a fresh conception of the con¬ 
tent of Christianity. For this we have to go backward to the New Testa¬ 
ment Christology, and forward to the forms which Christianity is to assume 
in the final Christianization of the world. The New Testament Christianity 
is not to be identified simply with the religious ideals of Jesus of Nazareth; 
the synoptists present only a part of the truth. To satisfy the present-day 
needs of Christian experience, of the church in her ministry, and particu¬ 
larly of those in other lands to whom not historical but philosophical con- 

3 The Universal Elements of the Christian Religion: An Attempt to Interpret 
Contemporary Religious Conditions. [The Cole Lectures for 1905, delivered before 
Vanderbilt University.] By Charles Cuthbert Hall. New York: Revell, 1905. 
309 Pages. 
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siderations are of cardinal concern, we are driven back to the content of the 
apostolic consciousness as disclosed in the fourth gospel and in the letters 
of St. Paul. This is both spiritual and metaphysical. The apostolic inter¬ 
pretation of Christ’s person is the only adequate key to the meaning of 
Christianity, and this “was nothing if not metaphysical.” Thus we must 
take account of the metaphysics of the Word, of sonship in the Godhead, of 
the atoning sacrifice of the cross, of resurrection and enthronement, and of 
Christian experience—all sub specie aetemitatis. On the other hand, the 
entire nature of Christianity can be fully revealed only when the world is 
completely Christianized; when, e. g., the Orient, not producing the exact 
type of western Christianity, shall have developed the Christian conscious¬ 
ness automatically, according to its peculiar genius, under the leadership of 
the spirit of Christ. Thus the oriental type of Christianity must supple¬ 
ment and fulfil that of the West. 

We have here three leading types of modern apologetics. The first, 
accepting only in part the scientific doctrine of the world, plants itself 
squarely on the physical and the miraculous in its proof of the divinity of 
Christ, conceives of Christian experience from the point of view of one 
general type as “distinctive and characteristic,” and, while not denying 
other types, regards them as “ deviations from the ideal,” and finds in 
Christ as traditionally conceived the whole secret of Christian civilization. 
In the second, attention is concentrated upon the ethical and religious in 
Christ and the Christian life, to the practical exclusion of scientific consid¬ 
erations, seeking and desiring no other quality in Christianity or proof of 
its reality than its own account which is open to any one in his own Chris¬ 
tian experience. According to the third type, there is hearty acceptance of 
the evolutionary view of the world and of human life, and of the ethical 
and spiritual as the essence of Christianity; but in order that the full con¬ 
tent of Christianity may become available for the rational as well as for the 
ethical and religious in man, appeal is made to the metaphysical element in 
the person of Christ and in Christian experience. Moreover, in this last 
apologetic a distinctive note is struck; an intelligent and profoundly sym¬ 
pathetic appreciation (i) of the historic forms of Christian belief, (2) of 
those who have not found in the historic forms of faith the complete satis¬ 
faction of their spiritual longings, and (3) of the great ethnic faiths which 
both wait for Christianity to fulfil them and are themselves the expression 
of the genius of peoples without whom Christianity cannot be perfect. 

In view of this survey of modem apologetics, several things are to be 
said: 

1. The content of Christianity must be so conceived as to be homo- 
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geneous with the modern view of the world. It may as well be frankly 
declared that it is a mistake of the first rank to offer as aid to faith that which 
makes faith still more difficult. Intelligence will be satified with nothing 
less than a unified view of reality, Christianity included; but this unity 
must be guaranteed by something other than a mechanical revelation or 
a shifty notion of “miracles” in which the principle of this unity is 
broken. The history of the conflict of theology with science should by 
this time have taught theologians that resistance to the spirit and results 
of science is worse than futile, and if they are still to command the respect 
of educated people, they must cease to require that faith be divorced from 
intelligence. 

2. If it is true that Christ “himself is the apology of Christianity,** 
then he must be so interpreted that that which is essential in him shall 
shine forth in its own clear light. If, moreover, that which is essential in him 
is his filial consciousness, and he would lead all men to a like consciousness, 
the apologist must first ascertain what this means, and then let it dominate 
his presentation. The issue must not be confused or divided. And there 
is no danger that this theme will ever be exhausted or overworked. Bush- 
nell’s famous chapter on “The Character of Jesus** shows that such a 
presentation will meet with instantaneous, universal, and ever-deepening 
assent. 

3. Christian experience, if it is to be of service to apologetics, must be 
inclusive of all the forms it has assumed in human life—not merely the 
sudden and outstanding type, but that which results from Christian nur¬ 
ture, and that also whose beginning is even unnoticed in the maturing 
character of the adult. Christianity must not be narrowed down to a 
theory of conversion. The law it imposes on ideal human development 
can be no other than that to which man’s nature witnesses. 

4. In the argument for Christianity from history no permanent gain 
attends the assertion that Christianity is the whole secret and source of 
human progress. The spirit of democracy, philosophical inquiry, scien¬ 
tific advance, geographic expansion, and many other human activities 
have played their part. If these would not have been what they are with¬ 
out Christianity, we may also say that without these Christianity would 
have been something other than it is. 

5. To deny the right of metaphysics in apologetics is to divide the 
house of consciousness against itself, to miss the identity between Greek 
and modem philosophical ideas, to stamp philosophy as hopelessly pagan, 
and to refuse to go as far as reason can go in the defense of faith. Meta¬ 
physics cannot lend a higher validity or a more imperative sanction to the 
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ethical and religious content of Christianity than already belongs to it; to 
suppose the contrary is to mistake the function of metaphysics, and to 
depreciate the spiritual power which inheres in Christianity. Even grant¬ 
ing that there is no metaphysics in the consciousness or the teachings of 
Jesus, this fact would not preclude us, if the world is one, from using the 
highest categories of intelligence in the interpretation of faith. 

6. Psychology is undoubtedly destined largely to supplement meta¬ 
physics in the endeavor to commend Christian faith to intelligence. 

7. Apologetics will never rightly deal with Christianity until it becomes 
a genial, sympathetic, and appreciative interpreter of the ethnic faiths. 
This is, indeed, a reversal of the historic policy of the church; but this 
matters not. President Hall’s book is one among many which have in 
recent times stood for this principle, but never before have the ethnic faiths 
appealed with such force to the Christian consciousness, nor has the need 
of Christianity for the completing influence of these faiths upon itself 
hitherto found so convinced and rational a defender or so persuasive a 
voice. 

If now we turn from the theoretical to the practical in Christianity, we 
have by the author of Doctrine and Development , written from the Broad 
Church point of view, a model apologetic. 4 The “object is to explain in 
a rational manner .... the institutional side of Christianity. ” The 
principal subjects treated are the church, the sacraments, priesthood, prayer, 
Sunday, revelation and the Bible, the church and the state, and the Broad 
Church party. One rises from the reading of these sermons with a pro- 
founder estimate of the spiritual, quickening nature of that which has been 
the organizing principle of so many differing beliefs, intitutions, and cus¬ 
toms of the Christian church, and which ever and again as here calls these 
back to a consciousness of the deeper, indissoluble unity which underlies 
their outward divergence. 

Clarence Augustine Beckwith. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Much interest will be aroused by the Barrows Lectures 5 which were de¬ 
livered by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall in the season of 1902-3 in the Far East. 
The title-page states that they were given in India, Ceylon, and Japan; and 
from other sources we have learned of the wide and deep impression which 
they made upon their oriental hearers. It is natural, when this volume 

4 Christus in Ecclesia: Sermons on the Church and its Institutions. By Hastings 
Rashdell. New York: Scribner, xii+364 pages. $1.50 net. 

5 Christian Belie/ Interpreted by Christian Experience. By Charles Cuthbert 
Hall. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 255 pages. $1.60. 
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is before us, to ask ourselves what it was in Dr. Hall’s manner of present¬ 
ing the Christian truth which made his work so full of significance, and 
made all leaders of the church in those regions long for his return. The 
secret is writ large upon every page of these six long and comprehen¬ 
sive lectures. Throughout we find that there is a most thorough adapta¬ 
tion of the preacher, in his mood and manner, and of his material, in its 
range and exposition, to the needs and spirit of his audience. Dr. Hall 
in addressing these large audiences of cultivated and earnest orientals, 
most of whom understand English as well as our audiences do, avoided 
with great care all signs of condescension. With almost too frequent 
redundance he reminds them that he comes as a fellow-seeker after the 
truth, as one who has read much in their religious literature, and who is 
in deepest sympathy with their passion to find the secret of existence, the 
meaning of God, the way of the holy life. All earnestness in their relig¬ 
ious spirit, all truth discovered by their philosophers, all consecration 
of will in their devotees, he gladly and enthusiastically recognizes. But 
this attitude, which has been assumed and exaggerated by others, is saved 
from its dangers by the equal candor and fervor with which Dr. Hall states, 
expounds, illustrates, and presses home the central elements of the gospel 
of Christ. His acknowledgment of truth in oriental thought and faith 
does not prevent him either from criticising its inadequacy, or from stat¬ 
ing finally and clearly the full power and blessing of the Christian mes¬ 
sage, on the basis of the revelation and redemption made and wrought in 
Jesus Christ. One idea is worth noting here from the frequency and air 
of conviction with which it is uttered. It is expressed in the following 
sentence: “Firmly, I believe that the greatness of essential Christianity 
not yet has been adequately expressed, and never can be, until the East 
co-operates in that expression, and, as the teacher of the West, contributes 
elements of thought and feeling comparatively lacking there” (p. 121). 

In the first lecture, entitled “The Nature of Religion,” our author 
aims at describing his own attitude toward oriental religions, and the 
attitude in which it would be suitable and necessary that intelligent minds 
of those regions should approach the consideration of the claims of Chris¬ 
tianity. This is all most skillfully done. The next lecture deals with 
“The Christian Idea of God and Its Relation to Experience.” Very 
firmly the lecturer insists that the distinguishing marks of the Christian 
faith are its grasp upon the reality of a personal God and the infinite value 
of the individual man. Thus two of the chief defects of oriental thought 
are met and opposed with the richness and power of the Christian ideas. 
The emptiness of the mystic conception of God as the vast negation, 
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which so baffles the real yearnings of the worshiper, and the sheer honor 
of the corresponding view of man as the victim of immmeasurable woe and 
inevitable wrong, are set over against the view of God as the home and 
fountain-head of all being, eternal and immanent, and yet possessed of 
character and capable of self-manifestation, and of man as “God’s ful¬ 
filment of himself,” and the destined heir of his own blessedness. In the 
third lecture, on “The Lord Jesus Christ the Supreme Manifestation of 
God,” and in the fourth, on “The Sin of Man and the Sacrifice of Christ,” 
we come to themes which tax the sure skill of our lecturer and find it 
on the whole triumphant. There is much space given to the atmos¬ 
phere, as it were, of these topics, and not much direct discussion to the 
theory of them. As dogmatic problems, the incarnation and atonement 
are not closely expounded. But this was probably the best—or even the 
only—thing to do. It was the range of influence of these great truths 
which had to be stated. It was their glory as facts that faith must seize 
and the heart experience, which these audiences most needed to see. The 
next lecture, on “The Idea of Holiness and Immortality Interpreted by 
Christian Experience,” is perhaps the most powerful and persuasive of 
all. Dr. Hall is most at home and most successful when dealing with 
the substance of the Christian life. His description of the notes of a 
holy life is one of the finest passages in this most interesting presentation 
of Christian experience and the Christian faith. The last chapter gives 
some “Reasons for Regarding Christianity as the Absolute Religion.” 
The deepest reasons are not given, but those selected are real and true, 
and perhaps most likely to convince his audiences. Here as elsewhere the 
skill of the lecturer is very great. Even as a study in homiletics no min¬ 
ister should lose sight of this volume. 

W. Douglas Mackenzie. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 

Hartford, Conn. 


A NOTEWORTHY ATTEMPT TO POPULARIZE MODERN 

THEOLOGY 

The series of popular books edited by Professor Weinel under the 
general title “ Lebensfragen,” presents an admirable attempt to write 
theology in terms which can readily be understood by intelligent lay¬ 
men, and with special reference to the problems which such intelligent 
laymen are meeting, not only in Germany, but in every country. Two 
volumes of this series, WeineFs Paulus and Meyer’s little treatise on the 
resurrection of Christ have already received notice in this Journal .* 
*Vol. DC (July 1905), p. 540 and Vol. X (January, 1906), p. 124. 
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Three other volumes lie before us, all dealing with topics of vital inter¬ 
est to men who are asking earnest questions concerning the nature and 
significance of Christianity. Pastor Herrmann, in a little pamphlet of 
forty-three pages, 9 asks the question: What do we mean by redemption? 
The answer is not given, as would have been the case fifty years ago, on 
the basis of dogmatic principles, but by sympathetic historical study of 
the ideals of redemption which have actually had power over men. He 
describes briefly, but sympathetically, the emotional and ascetic attempt 
to penetrate to the mystery of the infinite as found in the Dionysian and 
the Orphic cults in Greece, the Platonic ideal of intellectual emancipation 
from the world of sense, the Persian dualistic ideal of a cosmic drama 
in which a good god will help men to overcome the power of an evil 
god, and the Buddhist ideal of quenching all assertive impulses. The 
exposition serves to disclose both the points of positive efficiency and the 
defects in each ideal. The discussion closes with an exposition of the 
Christian ideal of redemption through the personal power of Jesus 
Christ. This section might well have been enlarged so as to include the 
various historical conceptions of redemption which have been held in 
Christianity. The author, however, contents himself with presenting, on 
the basis of the gospel narratives, a picture of the inner life of Jesus, 
which he then sets forth as the source of human redemption much after 
the fashion of Herrmann in his Communion with God . Inasmuch as 
the author relates each conception of redemption to the actual spiritual 
needs of men, the book is one of unusual significance for one who is earnestly 
seeking to know whether the thought of religious redemption contains 
any vital reality. 

Paul Jaeger publishes in the same series a pamphlet entitled “On 
the Overcoming of Doubt.” 3 One may undertake in either of the two 
ways to meet the characteristic doubt of today. One very prevalent 
method consists in the attempt to give objective evidence for the truth of 
such elements of Christianity as have been doubted—e. g., the doctrine of 
inspiration, the resurrection of Christ, the deity of Christ, etc. The other 
method consists in a critical examination of the nature of human thinking 
with a view to showing in what way one may attain certainty in any realm 
of experience. The first method usually fails today, for the simple reason 
that it ignores the grounds upon which a modern mind doubts many of 
the traditional elements of Christianity. Any attempt to bolster up these 

* Erldsung. Von R. Herrmann. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. 43 pages. M. 0.50. 

3 Zur Uebermndung des Zweifels. Von Paul Jaeger. Tubingen: Mohr 
1906. 75 pages. M. 0.90. 
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beliefs by external means leaves entirely untouched the fundamental 
reason for doubt which lies in the influence of modem scientific method 
over the minds of men. Jaeger proceeds to show just what this scientific 
method involves, and finds that at bottom it consists in a determined 
will to know the exact truth. But what is the truth ? Jaeger shows 
that the fact that we make a distinction between truth and error reveals 
the existence of a personal criterion superior [to the bare facts of 
the outer world. There a fact is a fact. Apart from the man who 
is investigating facts, there can be no such thing as truth or error. 
The fundamental element underlying modem science therefore is faith 
in the existence of truth. “You cannot prove that there must be such 
a thing as truth. This belief is purely an act of faith.” Thus the search 
for truth even in modem science proceeds upon the assumption of a 
world of reality other than the bare facts which can be observed. From 
this observation Jaeger proceeds to elaborate the content of the world of 
values and ideals which are inevitably personal creations. The spiritual 
life of man depends upon the possession of such ideals. But since 
the source of these ideals is necessarily personal life, we shall discover 
the deepest truth in this realm by contact with great personalities. 
Religion springs from such personal activity, and we are enabled 
through contact with the great religious personalities in history to arrive 
at a vital faith in a personal God. 

Professor Krtiger* has given in a volume of 300 pages an admirably 
concise and suggestive history of the doctrines of the Trinity and of the 
incarnation. Its significance, like the significance of the books above 
mentioned, lies in the fact that the history of the doctrine is elaborated 
with constant reference to the question: What spiritual needs of men were 
met by this or that form of the doctrine? Beginning with the Chris- 
tology of Paul, which he sets forth in relation to Paul’s conception of what 
was necessary for man’s redemption, Kriiger traces the combination of 
this Pauline Christology with the Logos philosophy of current Greek 
thought until the elements are present which entered into the Nicene 
controversy. He shows clearly that the history of christological contro¬ 
versy in the Greek church was occasioned by two fundamentally different 
ideals of salvation. Do we require for our salvation the mysterious intro¬ 
duction into human nature of the divine essence in order to transform it 
physically ? In that case we must have a Savior who is of like essence 

4 Das Dogma von der Dreieinigkeit und CoUmenschheit in seiner geschichilichen 
Entwicklung dargesUUt. Von Gustav Kriiger. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905, 312 
pages. M. 3. 
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with God himself. On the other hand, does salvation consist in the stim¬ 
ulation of man’s moral ideas and capacities ? In that case we need a 
Savior who shall be a great personality, possessing in the highest degree 
those qualities of moral insight and will which we need. The divinity of 
the Savior, then, would consist in his moral excellence and in his unity 
of will with the will of God. The Nicene theology meant that the first 
conception of salvation, with its corresponding emphasis upon essence 
rather than upon personality, came to prevail in the Greek church. But 
this ideal of salvation is inevitably bound up with the sacramental 
ideal; therefore we find it retained as a vital element of Christianity only 
in a sacramental church such as the Greek church. When we come to 
western Christianity, we find questions of personality coming to the front. 
Salvation is to consist in the reinforcement of moral personality through 
divine power. The result is that the Nicene conception of the Trinity 
fills no vital place in western Christianity. In both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant theology it has been set forth and elaborated on a scholastic 
basis; that is, it has been accepted, a priori , as dogma which must be 
believed and expounded. It has not been an element of theology growing 
out of actual religious experience. Kruger holds that our modem con¬ 
ception of the nature of man and of his spiritual needs makes it certain 
that this Nicene doctrine will drop out of Protestant theology in the near 
future. In its place there will come, as representing a vital interest in 
Protestantism, an appreciation of the inner life of Jesus as the embodiment 
of that divine ideal and that divine personal help which man needs in his 
struggle upward. 

All three of the books are characterized by great lucidity, by a keen 
appreciation of the questions which men today are asking, and by a 
scientific method which is entirely free from such trace of dogmatism as 
would repel the interest of an honest inquirer. The purpose of the editor 
is to be highly commended, and the success of the individual authors of 
the series in carrying out his purpose deserves high praise. It is true that 
the conclusions reached are characteristic of a specific school of modem 
thought. But this very fact that the authors are missionaries for their 
convictions, rather than indifferent expounders of current views, gives to 
the series a power and vigor which will go far toward rendering them useful 
to our age. The succeeding volumes in the series will be awaited with 
great interest. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 

The University or Chicago. 
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THE FIELD OF MODERN SOCIOLOGY 

Now that we have lost within a brief period so many of the great explor¬ 
ers of society—Spencer, Schaffle, Tarde, and Ratzenhofer—the present 
seems a peculiarly opportune time to pause and, as it were, take stock of 
the condition of sociology. Only two of the Anakim —Gumplowicz and 
Ward—are left, and it is clear that more and more the tillage of the field 
must be committed to the joint efforts of a numerous second generation of 
workers that shall avail itself to the utmost of the surveys made by the 
great pioneering minds. 

To the task of reviewing and valuing what has so far been accomplished 
Professor Small brings unusual qualifications. He has no system of his 
own to project, and therefore does not assail the work of other men with a 
devastating criticism. A long experience in teaching, editing, and review¬ 
ing sociology has brought him into frequent contact with every point of 
view, so that his book breathes that urbane catholicity which has charac¬ 
terized the conduct of the American Journal of Sociology . Furthermore, 
he rests under no illusions as to the still precarious standing of sociology 
and the serious interval that continues to divide it from the confidence of 
the representatives of the older sciences. He is therefore proof against 
the temptation to set a too sanguine and enthusiastic appraisal upon the 
systems he examines. 

The book falls into nine parts. After an introductory part dealing 
at length with the definition, impulse, history, and problems of sociology, 
the author takes up Spencer’s system under the caption, “Society Consid¬ 
ered as a Whole Composed of Definitely Arranged Parts (Structure). ” He 
accepts Spencer’s sociology so far as it goes, but points out that the English 
philosopher centered his attention on products rather than on the processes 
out of which they arise. Strange to say, it is precisely in dealing with 
the becoming of institutions that the great apostle of evolution falls short. 
The eagerness to classify and label human institutions without duly con¬ 
sidering the forces that engender and maintain them is happily charac¬ 
terized by Professor Small as “the herbarium method.” 

After an interpretation of Schaffle’s system, equally just and discrimi¬ 
nating, the author sets forth the sociology of Ratzenhofer under the cap¬ 
tions, “Society Considered as a Process of Adjustment by Conflict between 
Associated Individuals,” “Society Considered as a Process of Adjustment 
by Co-operation between Associated Individuals.” Professor Small finds 

1 General Sociology: An Exposition of the Main Development in Sociological 
Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. By Albion W. Small. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1905. riii + 739 pages. $4. 
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satisfaction in the Austrian thinker’s system, and his two hundred odd pages 
are mostly given up to sympathetic interpretation. This is the first ade¬ 
quate presentment of the system in English, and for his labor of love Pro¬ 
fessor Small deserves the thanks of all students of society. The kernel of 
the volume is, in fact, the section dealing with Ratzenhofer, and one 
pressed for time might well center his attention upon it alone. 

Part VI discusses, with perhaps unnecessary fulness, the various con¬ 
cepts derived by analysis of the social process. Part VII considers the 
psychical problems; Part VIII, the ethical problems; and the last part, the 
technical problems, presented by the social process. Of these, Part VIII is 
the most valuable. It is a convincing demonstration that moral problems 
have their roots deep down in the life of society; that the social process, just 
because it is an ongoing, must continually call in question and invalidate 
moral standards it precipitated in some earlier phase; and that no lasting 
solution of a moral problem can be got by looking within the heart and 
ignoring the social situation we confront. 

The big word of Professor Small’s book is “ process,” and hence there 
is no better antidote for the brain rheumatism that creeps upon us near the 
close of our thirties and makes us pass the rest of our days in battling for 
positions taken up in youth. The “process” idea is a great dissolvent of 
transmitted thought It presents everything in flux, shows the relativity 
of our most cherished mental furniture, our moral standards, social the¬ 
ories, political philosophies, and party programs. It is a thaw-wind clear¬ 
ing away the ice-gorges of dogma that clog the current of the intellect. It 
teaches us to impeach yesterday’s thought, not as in itself unsound, but as 
unfit for today’s occasions. It pictures society as the theater of incessant 
change which relentlessly antiquates, not only our fathers’ wisdom, but 
even the conclusions of our youth. This is why one rises from Professor 
Small’s book with the feeling that it is still forenoon and not too late to 
think. He is silent and neutral on all practical or burning questons; 
he does not assail particular doctrines; yet his demonstration that all our 
thinking that has practical value refers to a social situation and that the 
social situation is ever being transformed by the changing play of men’s 
interests, cannot fail to leave a dent on the most indurated dogmatist. The 
book may be recommended to all who are not afraid to trust their today’s 
thinking as against their yesterday’s thought. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 

The University of Nebraska. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY OF TODAY 

Studies in Homiletics 1 is a book intended, as the author says, for begin¬ 
ners in preaching. “ And for this reason,” to quote his own words, “to the 
experienced preacher the contents will appear elementary and perhaps 
mechanical.” His estimate is correct. “The book is essentially a book 
of short sermons, with a description of the conscious mental processes by 
which they have been produced.” 

Mr. Wardell’s methods and processes may be suggestive to inexperi¬ 
enced preachers and to those of small inventive energy. But .they are of 
the traditional sort, and would not be quickening to ministers of large 
mold and independent and fruitful quality of mind. These men wish to 
make their sermons in their own way. 

The Christian Ministry 2 is a book of a much higher order. In 1903 
the numbers attending church in the Borough of Manhattan in the City 
of New York for four Sundays were carefully counted, and it was found 
“that about one-half of the adult population were in the churches on these 
Sundays.” Dr. Abbott says that his book is intended to furnish an answer 
to the question why so many people are regularly found in the churches. 
What is the motive that brings them together ? The ten chapters of the 
book have a more or less direct bearing upon his central inquiry. 

He first considers “The Fundamental Faiths of the Ministry.” Here 
he gives two definitions of religion. The first is that of Henry Scougall, 
a minister of the seventeenth century: “Religion is the life of God in the 
soul of man.” The second is Max Muller’s: “Religion consists in the 
perception of the Infinite under such manifestations as are able to influ¬ 
ence the moral character of man.” In the light of these definitions which 
Dr. Abbott accepts as essentially correct, he affirms that the main message 
of the ministry is to life. It brings God to man in Christ. It is concerned 
with character rather than with opinion. 

The minister with such a message speaks with authority. For he has 
an experience of the life of God in his own soul, and can appeal to a sense 
of reality in the hearts of men in their hunger for God and the life he can 
bestow. Men go to church because there they find their deepest yearnings 
for the Father and his love satisfied. 

The Christian minister has a message to the individual which differs 
from that of the journalist, the teacher, the reformer, the theologian. He 

1 Studies in Homiletics. By Robert J. Wardell. London: Kelly, xxiv + 204 
pages. 2 s. 6 d. 

a The Christian Ministry. By Lyman Abbott. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1905. xix + 317 pages. $1.50. 
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is a prophet of God and speaks to the moral personality as they in their 
spheres cannot. “ He is a minister of religion, that is, of the life of God 
Jn the soul of man.” 

The ministry has also a social message; Christ preached the kingdom, 
which has a social content. It is the business, then, of his ministers to get 
the Christian temper diffused among those who have industrial and other 
social difficulties, rather than to make and to administer specific pro¬ 
grams for settling industrial differences. The prevalence of the spirit of 
Christ will inevitably issue in their right settlement. There is imperative 
call in our time for the preaching of the moral principles that underlie a 
true social and industrial order. 

The chapter on “Some Ministers of the Olden Time” and the “Min¬ 
istry of Jesus Christ” are in line with the preceding chapters on the funda¬ 
mental function of an authoritative ministry, which is the drawing and 
helpful ministry. The Old Testament prophets had vital experience of 
God, and out of their personal experience they spoke for God to the deep¬ 
est ethical nature of their contemporaries. The methods of Christ’s 
ministry were attractive; the form of his discourse was concrete and 
interesting; his message was the expression of his own life; he thereby 
became a true and helpful example for men. The substance of his preach¬ 
ing was concerned with men in their relation to God, with whom they 
could hold fellowship and find peace and power, and with the mutual 
relations of men. He preached righteousness, brotherhood, stewardship, 
service, love. He emphasized the intrinsic value of the inner life, its 
superiority to possessions of all sorts. He measured all things by their 
spiritual values. 

The minister must possess certain qualifications for securing and 
holding congregations. He must be a man of pronounced spiritual life, 
and have ability to express it. He must have a definite purpose in all his 
preaching. He must thoroughly prepare himself to preach. He must 
be a man of candor, courage, hopefulness, patience. He must respect the 
opinions of others, and sympathize with all classes of people. He must 
thoroughly know men. 

The minister is not only a preacher; he is also a priest. The Puritans 
and their descendants have relatively over-magnified preaching. The 
minister speaks both to men for God and to God for men. He is the 
leader of public worship. As such he interprets men to themselves and 
to God; he opens the heavens that the people may have vision of God, fall 
down before him in adoration, and find satisfaction in communion with 
him. The minister must, therefore, know the members of the congre- 
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gation in their varied needs, that he may present them to God. Theo¬ 
logical seminaries should give increased attention to public prayer, 
hymnology, and music. To pray well is at least as important as to preach 
well. Dr. Abbott sounds a true and much-needed note in the chapter 
on the minister as priest. 

While the contents of the book are not formally organized about the 
central idea with which the author starts out, they are vitally related to it. 
People are drawn to the churches because there they hear the message of 
life. They are brought into vital acquaintance with God. Their deepest 
natures are reached and nourished. They are turned toward repentance, 
love, service. The book is a valuable one for the modem ministry. It 
is full of reality, of suggestion, and of inspiration. 

J. M. English. 

Newton Center, Mass. 
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A reviewer of Professor Allen’s interesting book entitled The 
Continuity of Christian Thought once remarked that its contents 
would have been more accurately described had the title read The 
Lack of Continuity of Christian Thought . A different comment 
might have suggested itself to the observer of Presbyterian history 
a decade ago, had his eye chanced to fall upon the phrase which I 
have chosen for the heading of this article. If there was one char¬ 
acteristic more than another by which the theology of Presbyterianism 
seemed to be characterized, it was lack of change. Individual 
variations there were, no doubt, here and there, in the conception 
of special doctrines and in men’s attitude toward the doctrinal sys¬ 
tem as a whole; but the theology of Presbyterianism, judged by the 
utterances of its official representatives, was characterized in a high 
degree by conservatism, and the efforts of modem thought to gain 
lodgment seemed to have been repulsed all along the line. 

Even at the time the judgment would have been a superficial one. 
Under the external agreements there were differences of conviction, 
and still more radical differences of temper; but it was not easy 
for one who looked on from without to measure their extent or sig¬ 
nificance. To estimate the theology of a particular denomination 
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is at best a difficult task. The currents of thought which take their 
rise in the wider social and intellectual life of humanity meet in the 
historic creeds and institutions of the different churches barriers 
which tend to deflect their course. Institutions are proverbially 
conservative, and in the case of the church this natural instinct is 
reinforced by considerations of reverence. The respect which 
divine revelation rightfully claims easily extends itself to the different 
historic forms in which from time to time it has clothed itself, and 
the innovator exposes himself to the charge of impiety, and of untruth. 

The more highly organized the denomination, the greater the diffi¬ 
culty becomes. In a church like the Presbyterian, which combines 
an elaborate ecclesiastical organization with a highly articulated 
system of theology, the resistance to progress is very great. The 
forces of conservatism are so intrenched that it is the natural impulse 
of each new teacher to minimize the extent of his own departure 
from the recognized standards of orthodoxy, and even the changes 
which are recognized as such are treated as minor modifications 
easily consistent with the maintenance unchanged of the system as 
a whole. Under the circumstances, it is not always possible to esti¬ 
mate with accuracy what the real situation is, or to know how far 
the influences which make for progress have impressed themselves 
upon the denomination as a whole. It is only when these influences 
become strong enough to find official utterance in creed or liturgy 
that a standard of comparison is provided by which it is possible to 
estimate with any confidence the nature and extent of the changes. 

Fortunately for our present purpose, we have such a standard 
in the case of American Presbyterianism. With the consummation 
of the revision movement by the Assembly of 1902, and the still 
more recent completion of the new book of Common Worship, pre¬ 
pared by a committee appointed for that purpose by the Assembly of 
1903, the progressive tendencies which have long been at work within 
the denomination have found articulate expression. The time seems 
fitting, therefore, for the consideration of our theme. I propose, in 
what follows, using these official utterances as a guide, to give some 
account of the more important changes which have taken place during 
the last century in the theology of American Presbyterianism, to 
inquire into their causes, and to estimate their significance. 
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And first a word of historical retrospect. The official theology 
of Presbyterianism, as is well known, is that of Westminster. The 
influence of the Westminster theology has not, indeed, been con¬ 
fined to Presbyterianism. Through long periods of history it has 
molded the thought of Congregationalism, and its influence upon 
other bodies, if less direct, has been far-reaching and profound. Yet 
in a peculiar degree Presbyterianism has made it its own. The 
form of church government which is characteristic of the Presbyte¬ 
rian church finds its classical expression in the Westminster standards, 
and the relationship between sound doctrine and church discipline 
which those standards express and embody has dominated the ideal 
of Presbyterianism to a greater extent than that of any of the other 
leading Protestant bodies. 

The theology of Westminster is the most perfect expression of 
English Puritanism. “Puritanism” is a word which denotes a 
type of life quite as much as a form of thought. It is a type 
characterized by a vivid sense of the immediate relationship be¬ 
tween the individual soul and God combined with an exalted 
consciousness of responsibility for securing the recognition of God's 
revealed law in society. The Puritan is at once an individualist 
and a "churchman, a mystic and a legalist. He is an individualist 
in all that has to do with personal religion, jealous of any mediator 
between the soul and God. The language in which he describes the 
divine activities in the soul, and the response of the soul thereto, is so 
intimate that it can be paralleled only in the literature of mysticism. 
Yet, at the same time, in his attitude toward the world at large, and 
toward the social problems which the world presents, he is cool, hard- 
headed, unadaptable, often tyrannous, bringing to bear upon the 
whole world of organized life the same standards of conduct and 
of faith which he himself has freely accepted for his own guidance. 
Individualist in his interpretation of his own religious life, he becomes 
an ecclesiastic in his attitude toward other men, often denying in 
practice the liberty which his theology admits in theory. This com¬ 
bination of freedom and tyranny, of law and of gospel, is the paradox 
of Puritanism. 

To understand its origin, we have to go back to the beginnings 
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of Protestantism. Every great movement is of the nature of a com¬ 
promise. Different tendencies, some more radical, some more conserva¬ 
tive, meet and merge, and the fusion is more or less imperfect. This 
was the case at the Protestant Reformation. Some of those who 
joined Luther and the other reformers in the new movement were 
conservative in their theology. They took over reverently the older 
doctrines in the form in which the Fathers had handed them down, 
and were distrustful of human reason in all matters that had to do 
with divine revelation. Their interest was practical rather than 
doctrinal, a reformation of the church rather than the reconstitu¬ 
tion of the idea of the church; and, while they rejected the principle 
of tradition in theory because of the abuses which it had developed 
in practice, and acquiesced in the new organization which it was 
found necessary to set up, their conception of the church itself, of 
its function and significance, was not essentially different from that 
of the Roman church which it had supplanted. 

There were, on the other hand, men, like Luther himself, who 
came to the Reformation through a profound personal experience, 
in which they had been led to press back of all external authority 
to find certainty and assurance in immediate communion with 
God. Such men might be, as Luther was, very conservative in their 
attitude toward the older doctrines, but the significance of these 
doctrines had changed for them. They no longer rested upon 
external authority in any form, but upon the immediate witness 
of God to the soul of man; and they had significance and meaning 
because they voiced and expressed experimental realities. To those 
whose point of approach was such as this, the significance of the 
church was radically altered. It became the society cf believers, 
founded upon and expressing the consensus of religious experience, 
and having its sole authority in that gospel which indeed it enshrined 
and preserved, but which evidenced itself as divine, with new power, 
in the experience of every fresh believer. 

These two streams of thought and feeling, flowing side by side 
through the early history of Protestantism, meet and blend in the 
theology of Puritanism. The Westminster standards are the joint 
product of minds of different type. The cool, cautious statesman, 
the man of vital piety, the uncompromising reformer, conscious of 
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a mission to impose his higher insight into divine truth upon other 
men, each had a part in their making. Looked at from one point 
of view, the theology of Westminster is experimental through and 
through. The immediate contact between God and the soul is 
affirmed. The authority of the Scripture depends not upon any 
man or church, but upon the immediate witness of the Spirit of 
God to the spirit of man. Even the internal evidence derived from 
the contents of the Scripture itself, while emphazised by the Confes¬ 
sion over against the external arguments on which Catholicism relies 
(Confession of Faith, I, 5), is not sufficient to produce a saving 
faith apart from this inner witness. So, when the experience of the 
redeemed soul is described, it is in language of similar immediacy. 
The effectual calling in which the new life begins is an activity of 
God, in which he is pleased “in his appointed and accepted time 
effectually to call, by his Word and Spirit, out of that state of sin and 
death in which they are by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus 
Christ” those, and those only, “whom he has predestinated unto 
life” (X, 1). This he does “by enlightening their minds spiritually 
and savingly to understand the things of God, taking away their 
heart of stone, and giving unto them an heart of flesh; renewing their 
wills, and by his almighty power determining them to that which 
is good; and effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ, yet so as they 
come most freely, being made willing by his grace” (ibid.). The 
marks of this new life are faith and repentance; its fruit, good works; 
its normal, though not its inevitable accompaniment, assurance 
(XVIII, 3). These graces are themselves the gifts of God, the evi¬ 
dences, not the grounds of salvation, which is due in the last analysis 
to the mere unmerited grace and favor of God. 

Yet, side by side with these utterances, worthy in their immediacy 
of Luther himself, we find interwoven through the Confession another 
strand of thought, less personal and intimate. Here God is conceived 
not simply as the life-giver, following his gracious inclination whither¬ 
soever it may lead, but as the governor and judge, dealing with men 
on terms of law. The Bible, received by the individual because 
of its immediate answer to his own need, is treated as a lawbook, 
from which regulations can be derived of binding authority upon 
his fellows. The new life, rising mysteriously out of the soil of the 
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natural in response to the gracious drawing of the Spirit of God, 
is confined within the limits of a definite election by which God from 
all eternity has chosen some and rejected others in his inscrutable 
wisdom. The work of Jesus Christ which, from one point of view, 
is described in ethical terms as the offering up of an acceptable sacri¬ 
fice to God by the man in whom he is well pleased (VIII, 3), is, 
from another, the working out of a store of merit which can be trans¬ 
ferred by legal imputation to the credit of his elect (VIII, 5). Salva¬ 
tion is represented as purchased by Christ for the elect (VIII, 5), 
as a result of a covenant, or legal agreement, into which he had 
entered with the Father (VII, 3). 

The presence of this legalistic element in the Puritan theology 
has often proved a perplexity to students. How does it come to pass 
that a theology so uncompromising in its polemic against salvation 
by works should slip so easily into legal phraseology in its description 
of the divine activity? The answer is a very simple one. From 
the first, a double interest has been at work in the theology of Cal¬ 
vinism. Like the Scotist theologians, with whom it is most natural 
to compare him, Calvin finds the essence of Deity in will, and his 
supreme glory in the power of unrestricted choice. Hence the agnos¬ 
tic element in his philosophy. The tone of affectionate intimacy 
in which Luther describes the relation between the soul and God 
gives place in the case of the French reformer to a sense of reverent 
awe in which the distance between the Creator and the creature 
is never forgotten. What God is in himself remains hidden. The 
causes of his action, so far as it affects his dealings with individual 
men, are unknown. His spirit is like the wind with which Jesus 
compares it, blowing where it listeth, and man hears the sound thereof, 
but cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. It is enough 
to bow reverently before that which God has been pleased to reveal, 
without inquiring too curiously into the secret things which he has 
reserved unto himself. 1 

Yet, on the other hand, there is a rational element in Calvinism 
which is equally prominent. Out of the darkness of the clouds 
by which the divine majesty is encompassed there shines one glorious 
fixed star. It is the star of the divine justice—deepest expression of 

* Institutes, Book III, 2; Calv. Tr. Soc., VoL II, p. 562. 
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the nature of God and the supreme law which governs all his dealings 
with man. To this law God and man alike must conform; and in 
the awful voice of conscience, witnessing to his guilty soul of the 
inevitable doom of sin, man finds the one clear trace still remaining of 
the glory of the divine image in which he was created. 

Here is the root of the legalism of the Confession. It is the means 
by which the principle of sovereignty and the principle of justice 
find their reconciliation. Justice prescribes what God must do, if 
he chooses; sovereignty decides what God, choosing, will do; and 
the result is the covenant or contract, the form in which free choice 
becomes effective in a world of law. It is through God’s covenant, 
or free promise legally ratified and established, that he makes known 
his gracious purpose, and reveals the terms by which it is conditioned. 

It is the covenant which marks off the island of his revealed will 
from the great ocean of the unknown by which it is encompassed. 
Within these bounds, but no farther, God’s action may be confidently\ 
predicted. Loyalty to the covenant, therefore, is the one sure path 
of safety. It is through reverent submission to the divine law thus 
revealed that the individual enters upon that mysterious experience 
of personal salvation which the fathers of the Confession have described 
in language in which the devout of every name and age have found 
themselves at home. 

This explains the large place given to the church in the theology 
of Puritanism. It is through the church that the principles of the 
divine law are made practically effective in the life of man. It is 
through the church that the contents of divine revelation in Bible 
and sacraments are made known to those who are otherwise without 
God and without hope in the world. It is upon the maintenance of 
the purity of the church, therefore, humanly speaking, that the integ¬ 
rity of vital religion depends. The more the agnostic element has 
gained the upper hand in Protestant theology, the greater the impor¬ 
tance which the ecclesiastical organization has assumed, the larger the 
authority it has claimed, the more it has approximated, in ideals as 
in practice, to the Roman rival which it displaced. The jure divino 
theory, which played so great a r 61 e in the early days of Puritanism, 
and led so often to persecution and intolerance, was, therefore, no 
excrescence, but a natural inference from one side of the conception 
of God upon which it is based. 
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To minds of a different type, however, this High-Church Puritanism 
has always been foreign. They have been attracted to the West¬ 
minster theology partly by its mystic, partly by its rational elements. 
In the phrases in which the Confession describes the redeemed life 
they have found their own vital piety reflected. The stress laid upon 
the immediate contact between the soul and God, the denial of all 
human merit, the rejection of any human mediation, the carrying 
back to God of all that man is or that man may become, in thankful 
trust and utter self-effacement—all this has answered to their own 
experience. Such men have adopted the theology of the Confession 
because it has seemed to them inherently reasonable. They have 
j been prone to regard the legalistic language as a mere form of speech 
| to be interpreted in the light of those other passages which voice 
j the freer and more flexible experience. In exercising for themselves 
the liberty of which the Confession so eloquently speaks (XX, 2), 
they have regarded themselves as true to its real meaning, and have 
not hesitated to recognize as brother anyone in whom they found 
\ evidences of vital religion, whatever the ecclesiastical name by which 
\ he might be labeled. 

It is the strife of these two tendencies which explains in large part 
the controversies of the later history. Presbyterianism has always 
had its High-churchmen and its Low-churchmen; its men of unbend- 
j ing and legal theology, and its men of a warm and vital piety, gladly 
I extending to others the liberty they claimed for themselves. If 
I Scotland and Ireland perpetuated the High-church tradition, whose 
supremacy in England was overthrown by Parliament, the Presbyter- 
; ianism of England and Wales* was of a freer order, and the colonists 
passing from these different sections of the mother-country to their 
new home in the West carried with them in each case the principles 
and ideals of their fathers. Thus it came to pass that in American 
Presbyterianism there existed from the first, side by side, two different 

* English Presbyterianism perpetuated the tradition of the French Calvinism of 
the school of Saumur. This was represented in the Assembly by Calamy, and owed 
its wide currency among English Presbyterians to the powerful influence of Richard 
Baxter. In the theology of the French school not a few of the characteristic tenets 
of the New England theology may be found anticipated (e. g., the doctrine of mediate 
imputation). This explains the ready acceptance of the latter by the American Pres¬ 
byterians. 
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types, each having its point of departure within the Confession; 
and it is the struggle of these two types, variously modified by the 
changing conditions of the changing environment, which gives the 
clue to the understanding of the subsequent history. 

II 

If we survey the history of American Presbyterianism as a whole, 
we are struck by its theological conservatism. We find within the 
limits of the Presbyterian church no such wide divergencies as meet 
us, for example, in Anglican history in the differences between the 
Tractarians on the one hand, and the Broad-churchmen on the 
other. The early controversies were, in a large measure, practical, 
growing out of the revival movement known as the Great Awakening. 
The opposition of the Old Side to the New, in the matters in dispute 
at the first division, had to do with such questions as the necessity 
and the nature of theological education, the test of true piety, and 
the like; and the causes which led to the expulsion of the Tennents 
and their friends did not touch any vital doctrine of the Presbyterian 
system. This is evident from the fact that when the New York 
Presbytery made common cause with the New Brunswick Presbytery 
and parted from their Philadelphia brethren, no charge was made 
against their doctrinal orthodoxy. In the few cases where matters 
of doctrine were brought to judicial decision, the attitude of the 
church* was uniformly conservative, and there seems to have been 
general acquiescence in its decisions. 3 

It is otherwise when we pass into the nineteenth century. With 
the controversy between the Old and the New School we reach matters 
of distinctly theological interest. Old School historians, like Baird, 4 
insist that it was the doctrinal heresies of the New School which led 
to the division of 1837, and it was the fear of similar doctrinal unsound¬ 
ness on the part of the members of the same party in 1870 which led 
many members of the Old School to protest against the reunion. With 

3 Cf. the cases of Cowell and Harker, an account of which may be found in Baird, 
History of the New School , pp. 116 ff. 

4 Op. cit p. 1: “The New School controversy arose from the introduction into 
the church of new doctrines, which threatened the overthrow of the whole system 
of saving faith, contained in our standards. Strictly and fundamentally the isssue 
was doctrinal.*’ 
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the appearance of the New School, therefore, the history of theological 
change in American Presbyterianism may be said to begin. 

To understand the New School theology we must go back to 
Congregational New England. From the first, Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians had been intimately associated. The similarity 
of the theology of the two denominations and their comparative 
agreement in matters of order and government early led to intimate 
and confidential relations between the New England churches and 
those of the General Synod. Jonathan Edwards himself was for 
four years the occupant of a Presbyterian pulpit, and expressed his 
approval of “the Presbyterian way” as “most agreeable to the word 
of God and the reason and nature of things.” 5 In the years that fol¬ 
lowed, ministers from one denomination passed easily to the other, 
and, under the Plan of Union of 1801, a system of church government 
was worked out for the new synods of the West in which the essen¬ 
tial features of Presbyterianism were strikingly modified by Con¬ 
gregational usages. 6 It was natural and easy, under such conditions, 
that whatever theological change affected one body should make 
itself felt in the other; and the system of thought which took its rise 
under Jonathan Edwards, and was developed by the series of strong 
men who succeeded him, found almost as ready acceptance among 
Presbyterian as among Congregational ministers. In reading con¬ 
temporary literature of the time of the disruption, one finds discussion 
centered in such topics as the nature of virtue, the difference between 
natural and moral ability, the nature and limits of the atonement, 
and the like. The errors for which the leaders of the New School 
were tried were views which were, in substance, those of the New 
England theologians, and what is known in Presbyterianism as New 
School theology is simply the New England theology springing up 
upon .Presbyterian soil. 7 

This is not the place to enter in detail into the New England the- 

s Dwight, Life of Edwards , p. 412. 

6 The text is given in Thompson, Presbyterians (“American Church History” 
series, Vol. VI), pp. 353 ff. 

7 This does not mean that it is to be regarded as an exotic. As we have shown 
above (p. 394, note 2), the New School theology had its antecedents in English Pres¬ 
byterianism, and there is a sense in which Edwards himself may be regarded as carry¬ 
ing on an older Presbyterian tradition. 
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ology. The question how far the views of Taylor and his friends are 
a legitimate development of the thought of the older Edwards, and 
how far they were due to newer influences having their rise in the 
growing liberal movement which they sought to oppose, we need not 
attempt to determine. 8 It is sufficient here to note the points at which 
the later representatives of this theology departed from the Old 
School Calvinism. These were chiefly four: first, in their definition 
of virtue as disinterested benevolence, and their consequent rejection 
of the principle of distributive justice as fundamental for the concep¬ 
tion of Deity; secondly, in their restriction of sin to conscious choice, 
with the consequent distinction between natural and moral ability; 
thirdly, in their rejection of the doctrine of the immediate imputation 
of Adam’s sin to his posterity; and, finally, in their substitution of 
the principle of public for private justice in the doctrine of the 
atonement. 

These views found very general acceptance among New School 
Presbyterians. Albert Barnes has left on record the relief which 
he found from the difficulties of the older penal theory in the accep¬ 
tance of the governmental theory of the atonement. 9 Lyman Beecher 
and others found the distinction between natural and moral ability 
a welcome aid in their efforts to bring home to men’s consciences 
their responsibility for sin. 10 There is no doubt that, under the influ¬ 
ence of Dr. Taylor, some New School men were led to a theory of 
the will far removed from that of the Old School Calvinism, and 
having affinities at least with Arminianism, if not with the Pelagian- 
ism with which the old School writers have often identified it. Their 
interest in the matter was, however, largely a practical one, and it 
was through the revivalist Finney that this type of theology received 
its clearest expression. 

Yet, when all allowance has been made for the points at which 

8 An interesting argument in favor of the first of these positions is made by Baird’ 
op. cii. t pp. 1 So ff. He finds the distinctive thoughts upon which Taylor builds already 
implicitly presented in Hopkinsianism. 

9 Barnes, The Atonement , p. 4. “It is no secret to you,” he writes, “that my 
own mind was early skeptical on the whole subject of religion, and I may say to you 
now that in no doctrine of the Christian faith have I found that early skepticism gave 
me more embarrassment than on the doctrine of the atonement.” 

10 Cf. Beecher’s discussion of this point at his trial ( Works , Vol. Ill, pp. 208 ff.). 
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the New School men departed from the older orthodoxy, one wonders 
how it could have come to pass that they should have been thought 
sufficiently important to warrant the drastic action of 1837. Running 
one’s eye over the sentences of the Auburn Declaration of the same 
year, the platform in which the New School men officially expressed 
their views immediately after the disruption,* 1 one is impressed by 
the extreme conservatism of the language used. The theology is 
Calvinistic through and through, and its departure from the prevail¬ 
ing interpretation of the standards consists largely in a modification 
of some of the more offensive phraseology, which seems to make God 
directly and personally responsible for sin, and utterly to deny the 
moral agency of man. As to the introduction of sin, the Declara¬ 
tion affirms that God permitted this, “not because he was unable to 
prevent it, consistently with the moral freedom of his creatures, but 
for wise and benevolent reasons which he has not revealed” (I). 
Election is described in the language of the Confession as a sovereign 
act of God’s mercy, “whereby, according to the counsel of his own 
will, he has chosen some to salvation,” and it is explicitly denied 
that it is founded upon the foresight of faith and obedience (II). 
The headship of Adam is affirmed, and it is declared that as a con¬ 
sequence of his transgression, “all mankind become morally cor¬ 
rupt, and liable to death, temporal and eternal” (III). This is 
true even of infants who come into the world, not only destitute of 
that knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness wherewith Adam 
was created, but “with a nature inclined to evil and only evil” (IV). 
So far as the imputation of Adam’s sin is concerned, it is declared 
that, while it is not “imputed to his posterity in the sense of a literal 
transfer of personal qualities, acts, and demerit,” yet, “by reason of 
the sin of Adam, in his peculiar relation, the race are treated as if 
they had sinned ” (VII). Of Christ’s sufferings and death it is said 
that they are not “symbolical, governmental, and instructive only, 
but truly vicarious; that is, a substitute for the punishment due to 
transgressors. And while Christ did not suffer the literal penalty of 
the law, involving remorse of conscience and the pains of hell, he did 
offer a sacrifice which infinite Wisdom saw to be a full equivalent” 
(VIII). Repudiating the charge that they affirmed that God has 

IS The text may be found in Thompson, op, cit. t pp. 357 ff. 
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done all that he can do for the salvation of all men, and that man 
himself must do the rest, the New School men declare that “ the rea¬ 
son that God does not save all is not that he wants the power to do 
it, but that in his wisdom he does not see fit to exert that power 
further than he actually does” (XIII). 

No doubt, individuals in the New School went beyond the utter¬ 
ances of the Declaration. Reading the writings of men like Beecher 
and Barnes, one gets the impression of a spirit of greater liberty 
and breadth than breathes in the cautious utterances of a theologian 
like Richards, the guiding spirit in the production of the Declara¬ 
tion. 1 * But, in general, it cannot be denied that the New School 
men were, as a whole, loyally devoted to the reformed type of doc¬ 
trine, honestly persuaded that they stood within the historic traditions 
of the church, and desirous only to exercise that liberty which they 
believed was rightfully theirs within the bounds of the Confession.* 3 

This being the case, it is difficult for the modem historian to under¬ 
stand the bitterness which animated the attacks upon these men, 
and the extraordinary radicalism, as it now seems to us, of the action 
by which they and all their adherents were cut off from the church. 
It is explicable only, I believe, as the expression of that fundamental 
difference of spirit which we have already seen to divide the two 
types of historic Presbyterianism. What the men of the Old School 
objected to in the men of the New was not so much their attitude 
toward any specific doctrine as the temper and spirit which animated 
them. It was the spirit of individualism and freedom, of flexibility 
and of change, or readiness to adapt old institutions to new conditions, 
and to co-operate with all types and conditions of men for the bring¬ 
ing in of the kingdom of God. It was the spirit which had mani¬ 
fested itself in the adoption of the Plan of Union, in hearty co-operation 

x * Rev. James Richards, D.D., first professor of theology at Auburn. On his 
part in the Auburn convention cf. the remarks of Dr. Shedd, quoted by Thompson, 
op • cit., p. 177. 

*3 Cf. on this point, in addition to the remarks of Dr. Shedd just referred to, the in¬ 
teresting articles by Dr. George Duffield (“ Doctrines of the New School in the Presby¬ 
terian Church ”) in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1863, Art. Ill, and of Henry B. 
Smith, in the American Presbyterian and Theological Review for 1867, pp. 624 ff. The 
latter, published anonymously in answer to an attack upon the New School by Dr. 
Charles Hodge in the Princeton Review for 1867, is one of the clearest statements of 
the position of the New School men at the time of the reunion. 
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in missionary enterprise, both on the home field and on the foreign, 
and in willingness to take over from any source those forms of pre¬ 
senting the historic truths of the gospel which experience had shown 
to be practically effective. 14 

Looked at from this point of view, it cannot be denied that there 
was reason for the protest. The New England theology, conserva¬ 
tive as it seems to us today, was in truth the child and the expression 
of liberty. It was the work of great intellects, freely exercised upon 
great themes; and, if the results to which that theology attained 
depart less than might have been expected from the systems of the 
past, this was due, not to any unwillingness to receive new truth, 
but to the inner assent which those statements called forth from those 
who thus subjected them to new examination. To Edwards and 
his successors the great truths of the divine sovereignty and of human 
littleness and dependence were vital convictions in which they gloried 
and rejoiced. The doctrine of a double election, with its terrible 
outlook of doom for the impenitent, is accepted by Edwards not 
simply, as by many Calvinists, as a mystery before which the mind 
of man must bow in humble recognition of its impotence, however 
strong the natural shrinking of the spirit, but as a glorious outcome 
and manifestation of that righteousness which is supremely beauti¬ 
ful, and in which the human conscience itself, even here and now, 
can begin to take delight. It is the same aesthetic joy with which 
Edwards, while still a lad, finds God in the thunder as well as in the 
sunshine, xs which speaks to us again in the awful words of his “Sin¬ 
ners in the hands of an angry God.” The doctrine is the old doctrine, 
and yet it is a new doctrine. The hands are the hands of Esau, 
but the voice is the voice of Jacob—the Jacob of the free human 
spirit, exulting in its power to apprehend the truths of God, and look¬ 
ing up fearlessly into the face of the Eternal, with whom it knows 
itself akin. It is this spirit, this sense of a divinely implanted reason 
and conscience within man, whose dictates one may follow confidently 
wherever they may lead, which breathes in the New England theology 

*4 No account of the causes of the disruption would be complete which did not 
recognize the important part played by questions of church polity and missionary 
administration. Without these the doctrinal differences alone would not have been 
sufficient to divide the church. Cf. Thompson, op. cit. y pp. 112, 114. 

*5 Edwards, Works (New York, 1869), Vol. I, p. 17. 
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and gives it its charm; and it was this spirit manifesting itself within 
the Presbyterian church from which the men of the Old School 
shrank as an undue invasion of those secret things which God had 
reserved to himself. | 

But their fears, however natural, were not justified by the event. 
The course of the New School men after the separation was a con¬ 
servative one. The energies of the party as a whole were given to 
the practical problems which confronted them, and they had little 
leisure for theological controversy. From the first their controlling 
interest had been practical. It is significant that the charter of Union 
Seminary, founded largely by New School men in 1836, just before 
the division, brackets “extremes of doctrinal speculation” with “eccle¬ 
siastical domination” and “practical radicalism” as among the 
evils to be avoided. Dr. George Duffield, explaining the doctrinal 
position of the New School in 1863, 16 speaks of the unwillingness 
of its representatives to press beyond the positions of common-sense 
into the region of theological subtleties. While they kept in close 
touch with the developments across the sea, and were well acquainted 
with the course of theological thought in Germany and in Great 
Britain, the stimulus which they received was rather literary and 
critical than philosophical in the stricter sense of the term. 17 During 

x6 In the article referred to, p. 575: “It is especially characteristic of New School 
Presbyterian apprehensions and statements of the radical, essential truths of Scripture, 
that they are those mainly of common-sense and less technical and scholastic than 
either of the theologies just named [i. e., the Scottish and the New England theologies]* 
The faith revealed to the saints, i. e., the simple truth as it is in Jesus and revealed to 
faith, is regarded as of more importance and value than as it is taught in systematic 
theology, whether it was a quarter of a century ago at Andover, New Haven, or Prince¬ 
ton, by Drs. Woods, Taylor, Alexander, and Hodge, or by Drs. Edwards, Hopkins, 
Bellamy, Emmons, and the other theologians of an earlier day.” 

*7 An exception should be made in the case of Professor Henry B. Smith, the 
most original and philosophical of the New School theologians. Dr. Smith was one 
of the first Americans to gain an intelligent understanding of modern German theology, 
and his tribute to Schleiermacher in his well-known address on Faith and Philosophy 
(p- 37) deserves mention as a striking example of the clearness of his insight and the 
breath of his sympathy. It is unfortunate that the multiplicity of his duties pre¬ 
vented him from giving adequate literary expression to his latest and best thought. 
His posthumously printed System of Christian Theology is a compilation, based 
partly upon earlier unrevised drafts of his lectures, partly upon students’ notes. The 
best account of his theological position is to be gained from the biography written by 
his pupil and friend, Professor Stearns. 
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the entire period from 1837 to 1870 no important treatise on sys¬ 
tematic theology was published by a New School theologian. 

If the course of the New School men tended toward greater con¬ 
servatism, that of the Old School, on the other hand, was in the 
direction of liberty. The adhesion of Princeton to the Old School 
party, which was one of the results of the division, introduced a 
new element into the ranks of conservative Presbyterianism. The 
federal theology, which was championed by the Hodges, father and 
son, was attacked by advocates of the older Augustinian realism 18 
as a departure from the original doctrines of the Reformation. 19 In 
his theory of the church also Dr. Hodge, on more than one occa¬ 
sion, departed from the stricter jure dvvino Presbyterianism of the 
earlier days. 20 Thus, in the course of the intervening period, the 
distance which at the outset had separated the two parties tended 
steadily to grow less. 

It is from this point of view that we have to judge the significance 
of the reunion of 1870. It marks no distinct doctrinal advance in 
the Presbyterian church. Judged superficially, it might even be 
interpreted as a retrogression. The various proposals to embody 
in the terms of union for the reunited church the same liberty of 
doctrinal variation which had been tolerated in the separated churches 
were not accepted, and the reunion took place at last, as is well 
known, upon the basis of the standards pure and simple. New 
School men, like Henry B. Smith, 21 vied with the leaders of the 
Old School, and quite sincerely and honestly so, in affirming their 
devotion to the historic doctrines of Presbyterianism. Yet here 
again the saying is true: “If two say the same thing, it is not the 
same thing.” The spirit with which the two schools approached 
the same doctrines was a different spirit, 22 and the significance of 

18 E. g., Dr. Samuel R. Baird; cf. his Elohim Revealed. 

x 9 Cf. the interesting volume of Dr. Landis, The Doctrine of Original Sin, as 
Received and Taught by the Churches of the Reformation , etc. (Richmond, 1884). 

*° £. g., in his view of the eldership, and of the boards of the church, as well as 
of the nature of subscription. Cf. Thompson, op. cit ., p. 140. 

** Cf. the article already referred to, pp. 644 ff. 

23 This difference of spirit may be well illustrated by a brief extract from the address 
delivered by Dr. William Adams, the chairman of the New School Committee on 
Reunion, before the Old School Assembly at their meeting in 1869: “I suppose,'* 
he said, addressing the Old School commissioners, “you will consider it as no affron 
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the reunion is to be found rather in the willingness of the church at 
large to make place within its borders for men of the two different 
types, than for any change of view on matters of specific doctrine 
on the part of the representatives of either. After thirty-three years 
of separation, representatives of both schools agreed that the work 
of Christ could be carried on better by a united than by a divided 
chinch, and that the differences which separated them were no longer 
sufficiently great to justify longer disunion. 

m 

Very different is the impression produced by a study of the devel¬ 
opment of American Presbyterianism during the generation which 
has succeeded the reunion. We see the same conflict between the 
different tendencies whose presence and struggle have marked each 
of the succeeding periods. The questions in controversy have aroused 
no less striking differences of conviction; but in the latter case, instead 
of a division of the church, the result has been a revision of the 
standards, carried through with practical unanimity and accepted 
with only sporadic protest, in which the principles for which the New 
School men had contended have found clearer expression than 
they could have ventured to hope. 

For a time, indeed, it seemed as if this was not to be the case. 
The first result of the conflict seemed a victory for the forces of 
conservatism all along the line. Dr. Briggs and Dr. Smith were 
convicted by overwhelming majorities. Dr. McGiffert was forced 
to withdraw from the church. Successive Assemblies enunciated 
a doctrine of the Scriptures in which verbal inerrancy was predicated 
in the strongest terms, and a consistent, and for a time it seemed 
successful, effort was made through the Presbyteries to purge the 
church of all those who seemed infected with the new leaven. 

But this condition was only temporary. When the first excite- 

if you are regarded as the special conservators of orthodoxy. Adopting the same con¬ 
fession of faith with yourselves in all honesty we will not shrink from being considered 
as the special advocates and representatives of liberty. You will not think it strange, 
while you hold steadfastly to your orthodoxy, that we should magnify and assert our 
liberty. We have found it necessary to emphasize the fact that, within the bounds of 
our common system of doctrine, there is room for liberty. As there always have been, 
so there always will be, differences of opinion in unessential particulars among those 
who are agreed heartily in the great essentials of the same historic system.” 
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ment had died away, it became apparent that the causes which had 
produced the condemned utterances had been operating much more 
widely than had been supposed. The movement for the revision of 
the Confession which had been temporarily interrupted by the panic 
into which the church was thrown was renewed with increased force, 
and, in a shorter time than anyone could have expected ten years 
ago, was carried to a successful conclusion in the unanimous adoption 
of the new creed by the Assembly of 1902. 

Many causes have contributed to bring about so unlooked-for a 
result. First among the differences which separate 1906 from 1870 
must be mentioned the temper of the age itself. The years that have 
passed since the reunion have seen a wide diffusion of the scientific 
spirit. It is not so much that the views which have been put forth are 
new—though that is, no doubt, true in a measure—but that the tem¬ 
per of men’s minds has been prepared to receive them as has never 
been the case in any preceding age. Acquaintance with the results 
of modem science is no longer confined to our universities and col¬ 
leges; it has been spread broadcast through the country by the news¬ 
papers and through the daily press. When the views of the German 
critics were first made prominent by Dr. Briggs, conservative Pres¬ 
byterians were disturbed; but as soon as the first alarm had worn 
off, and the method and spirit of the new criticism had been explained, 
they were seen to be only the application to the field of theology of 
principles which had long been taken as a matter of course in other 
departments of research. Men who had come to accept the universal¬ 
ity of law as a good working principle in natural science, and the 
theory of evolution as the most satisfactory hypothesis to account 
for the origin of species, were not likely to be disturbed at the 
suggestion that law and progress might have their place in the spir¬ 
itual realm as well.* 3 

The effect of this change of attitude is seen on all sides of modem 
theology. The old conception of an instantaneous change of nature 
on the part of our first parents, in which their original likeness to God 
was once for all and forever lost, is no longer accepted without ques- 

*3 The remarkable reception accorded to Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spir¬ 
itual World shows how widely such ideas had gained currency among thoughtful 
laymen at the time he wrote (1883). 
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tion. The principle of development, admitted in connection with 
the history of man’s physical organism, is seen to have its bearing 
upon his spiritual ancestry as well. Not at once, as in the traditional 
doctrine of the primitive state, but by slow degrees, are being formed 
in man those godlike qualities in which his kinship to his Maker 
consists. The fall is conceived less as a single event than as the 
type of a universal experience. The Bible is seen to be at once 
the record and the summary of a long process of progressive revela¬ 
tion. It is not that modem Presbyterians have rejected the con¬ 
fessional doctrine of a race sin, or deny the need of redemption for 
every child of man, but that both sin and redemption are conceived 
more concretely than in the past, and that the variety introduced by a 
changing social environment receives fuller recognition. The individ¬ 
ualistic categories of the older theology are seen to be inadequate 
to express the full content of the gospel. Instead of a particular 
election in which, out of his mere good pleasure, God chooses one 
here and another there for the praise of his sovereign mercy, modem 
thought centers in the kingdom of God as the redeemed society 
which God is forming for himself through the ages, and into which 
it is his purpose to gather all those who hear and heed the gospel 
message.* 4 

Side by side with the diffusion of the critical spirit practical 
motives have been at work. The present generation has witnessed 
a growing disposition to break down denominational lines. This 
has been, in large part, the result of the pressure of common need. 
At home our cities have witnessed the rise of new problems of a 
magnitude and intricacy so great that the existing denominational 

>4 How far the divine forgiveness will extend; whether it will include all members 
of the human family; what processes God may have in his control in the life beyond 
the grave to complete that which he has here begun—these are matters on which Amer. 
ican Presbyterians recognize the limitations of their knowledge. The speculations as 
to probation after death, which so exercised Congregationalists a few years ago, have 
met litUe response on Presbyterian soil. So far as Presbyterian thought has sought 
to reconstitute the older eschatology, is has been along other lines. Thoroughgoing 
universalism has found few advocates; yet, in general, it may be said that there has 
been a tendency to a larger hopefulness as to the future of mankind and to a more 
ethical conception of the life after death. Progressive sanctification after death owed 
its condemnation rather to a fear of more dangerous heresies lying back of it than to 
any disposition to deny to the life after death the elements of ethical progress and 
development. 
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machinery has proved inadequate to cope with them. At the same 
time, closer contact with the adherents of the other religions on the 
foreign field has forced upon our missionaries a more careful con¬ 
sideration of the question of the essentials of Christianity. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that much of our traditional denomina¬ 
tional inheritance is of merely local and temporary significance, 
and that, if the world is to be won to Christianity, the basis of the 
appeal must be simplified and broadened. In different forms, 
now by the bishops at Lambeth in their famous quadrilateral, most 
recently through the organization in New York City of the Council 
of Federated Churches, the ideal of a united Christianity has been 
held before the imagination of men. 

These influences have had their effect upon the conception of 
the church itself. With the passing of the jure divino theories of 
the older High-church Presbyterianism, the strongest support of the 
denominational spirit has been removed, and Presbyterians have 
been brought face to face with the question why they should require 
of candidates for their ministery a standard which, strictly applied, 
would exclude men whose Christian character, spiritual experience, 
and ministerial qualifications in other respects they are ready to 
admit. as 

It is significant that as long ago as 1729, when subscription was first proposed 
by Thompson and the Newcastle Presbytery, Jonathan Dickinson, the leading Pres¬ 
byterian of the time, strongly opposed it on the ground that “tho subscription may 
shut the door of the church communion against many serious and excellent servants 
of Christ who conscientiously scruple it; yet it’s never like to detect hypocrites, nor 
keep concealed hereticks out of the church.” “I believe,” he says, “it will prove 
a difficult task to find so much as a proposal, much less an injunction of subscription, 
to any formula whatever in the primitive church, before Constantine the Great. They 
then found other means to detect heresies, to resist gainsayers, to propagate the truth; 
and to keep the church not only a garden enclosed, but a garden of peace. The Synod 
of Nice did indeed impose subscription; but what was the consequence, but horrible 
schisms, convulsions, and confusions, until the church was crumbled into parts and 
parties, each uncharitably anathematizing one another.” “The Presbyterian church 
in Ireland,” he continues, “subsisted some ages in peace and purity, to the honour of 
their profession and envy of their malignant enemies; and thus might they probably 
have continued, had not the fire of subscription consumed their glory; and this engine 
of division broke them in pieces, disunited them in interest, in communion and in 
charity; and rendered them the grief of their friends and the scorn of their enemies. 
And on the other hand, the churches of New England have all continued from their 
first foundation nonsubscribers: and yet they retain their first faith and love.” Cf. 
Briggs, American Presbyterianism , pp. 212, 213. 
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Underlying these changes, partly their result and partly their 
cause, is the widespread change in the conception of God. This 
change appears both in the method of approach to the idea and in 
its positive content. The older theology gained its conception of 
God largely by a method of negation; it magnified the distance between 
the Creator and the creature, and held that those attributes were 
most characteristically divine which most completely expressed the 
difference between God and man. Modem philosophy, on the other 
hand, finds the ultimate reality revealed through the concrete. Its 
Absolute is a teleological conception, to which it rises through the 
discovery of the permanent and worthful elements in experience. 
To discover the nature of God, therefore, it looks forward rather than 
back, to the end of the world-process rather than to its beginning. 
The ultimate is defined in terms of thought and of purpose rather 
than of being, and those attributes are regarded as most characteris¬ 
tically divine which most completely express that moral ideal which 
is the bond of kinship between God and man. 

No doubt there is danger of exaggeration at this point. The 
doctrine of a kinship between God and man has never been absent 
from Protestant theology. Luther’s gospel gained its power largely 
from the fact that it was a rediscovery of the forgotten truth of the 
Fatherhood of God. But in the development of Protestant theology 
other considerations crowded in and robbed this earlier insight of 
its legitimate development. In Calvinism, as we have seen, the com¬ 
munity of nature which unites man and God is found in the principle 
of distributive justice. In conscience we have the one inalienable 
bond between the creature and the Creator, the one star in the heaven 
of man’s natural endowment which was not extinguished at the fall. 
But conscience, since Adam’s transgression, exists only as a lurid 
light illuminating the black gulf which separates man from his God. 
Whatever fellowship the Christian experience may hold comes in 
afterward as a matter of grace. It is the result of a divine adoption 
by which God for Christ’s sake agrees henceforth to treat as a son 
one who is not so by nature. 

Compared with this view of the relation of God and man, Jon¬ 
athan Edwards’ conception of God as disinterested benevolence marks 
a real step forward. Here, for the double principle of the older Cal- 
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vinism, we have a single principle governing all spiritual life and 
valid for all the relations both of God and of man. It is God’s 
nature to love that which has the most being; hence his glory must 
be his own supreme self-end. It is man’s nature to love that which 
has the most being; therefore it is his supreme duty to love God. 
All sin consists in the preference of a lower for a higher order of 
being, and to be willing to be lost oneself for the glory of God is 
the mark of a true faith. 

The difficulty with Edwards’ principle is that it is abstract; it 
establishes a quantitative rather than a qualitative standard. The 
God who contains within himself the maximum of being, and who 
is therefore to be loved, reminds us more of the all-embracing Sub¬ 
stance of Spinoza than of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The emotions which he arouses are aesthetic rather than 
moral, and in the interest of unity conscience seems dethroned. It is 
not surprising therefore, that in its later development the New Eng¬ 
land theology should have broken away from this construction, and 
found in a doctrine of the will which puts real limitations upon God 
after Arminian fashion an escape from the awful consequences to 
which Edwards’ logic irresistibly led. 

Modem thought finds a way of escape from the dilemma thus 
raised by its clearer insight into the nature and significance of per¬ 
sonality. It is not being in general which is the real unifying 
conception, but personality which is the scene of those values and 
relations which bring order and unity into life. Personality, as we 
are coming more and more to see, is essentially a social conception. 
It is that in which all the multifarious threads of our complex life 
are woven into the pattern of order and reason and beauty. The 
older theology was quite in the right in gaining its thought of God 
by abstracting that which was most worthful in man, but it was in 
error in that the basis of its abstraction was too narrow. It is not 
a single attribute of personality, least of all is it those attributes 
which express the general categories of being, which are most charac¬ 
teristically divine. It is from personality, as a whole—the affections 
no less than the will, the reason no less than the conscience—that 
we must rise to our idea of God. So our standard becomes qualita¬ 
tive rather than quantitative, and the God whom we worship is 
thought of as one who most worthily realizes the true attitude to 
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all persons, rather than the one who indudes all their substance 
within himself. 

This tendency to a more concrete and ethical conception of God 
has been reinforced by modem study of the life of Christ. From 
the point of view of the older theology, the Jesus of the gospels in 
his limitation and suffering, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, 
presents a puzzle and contradiction only to be escaped by such 
unphilosophical theories as the kenosis, or such unpsychological 
conceits as the conception of an alternating consciousness, now divine 
and now human. 26 But if character be that which is central in 
Deity, the difficulty vanishes, and there is no reason why we should 
not find in the human Jesus our supreme revelation of God. Jesus 
is not simply, as to our fathers, the revelation of one side of God, 
but of God himself in his completeness. He is the one in whom, 
to use Dr. van Dyke’s striking phrase, we see “the human life of 
God.” 27 The suggestion made long ago by such New School Pres¬ 
byterians as Henry B. Smith 28 and William Adams, 29 that the true 
method of theology was christological, is being taken up and given 
new currency in the light of our better acquaintance with the historic 

* 6 Cf. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology , Vol. II, p. 319. 

*7 Gospel for an Age of Doubt , chap. 3. 

* 8 In his inaugural address, reprinted in Faith and Philosophy , pp. 125 ff. 

*9 It may be of interest to note that as early as the year 1863, in a series of sermons 
preached in the Madison Square Church, the manuscripts of which are still preserved 
in the library of the Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Adams worked out an outline 
of theology in which the christological method was actually applied. The order of 
the topics is given below: 

1. Introduction to a course in systematic theology. 

2. Moral disposition and spiritual help necessary to the study of Christian 
theology. 

3. Christian theology. 

4. The person of Jesus Christ. 

5. The person of Christ, continued: his divinity. 

6. Moral character of God as taught in the person of Christ. 

7. Mercy of God in Christ 

8. Decrees of God. 

9. The purpose of God in the kingdom of Christ. 

10. Christian doctrine concerning man. 

11. Race-unity of mankind. 

12. Sin. 

13. Macular work of Christ. 

14. Sin—a violation of law. 

15. Penal consequences of sin. 

16. Disability induced by sin. 

17. Work of Christ as defining a new probation. 

18. Power of Christ within us. 
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Jesus. The old conception of a divided God, choosing some to 
everlasting life for the praise of his mercy, but condemning others 
to everlasting death for the praise of his justice, is no longer satisfy¬ 
ing. The doctrine of reprobation is being banished from the theology, 
as it has long ago been banished from the preaching, of the church, 
and in its place has come the new doctrine of the love of God for all 
mankind, and the new emphasis upon Christian missions as the 
true expression of the church’s understanding of the purpose of God. 

The changes which we have thus briefly passed in review find their 
most signal illustration in the new creed. 30 Comparing this creed 
with the Confession of Faith, we are struck both by its omissions 
and by its additions. The doctrine of reprobation disappears alto¬ 
gether, and is replaced by the doctrine of God’s “great love for the 
world” and “his all-sufficient salvation freely offered to all men in 
the gospel.” The doctrine of non-elect infants is removed, and in 
its place we find the positive statement that all who die in infancy “are 
regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit who works when 
and where and how he pleases.” 31 While the connection between 
our sinful nature and our first parents is affirmed, and it is declared 
that the sole ground of our forgiveness is the “perfect obedience and 
sacrifice of Christ received by faith alone,” room is left for each who 
chooses to conceive the nature of the connection in his own way. Of 
the Holy Spirit it is said that he “moves everywhere upon the hearts 
of men to restrain them from evil and incite them unto good,” and 

3 ° It is, no doubt, true that the brief statement forms no part of the legal stand¬ 
ards of the Presbyterian church, but this fact, however important for the student of 
Presbyterian law, does not concern us here. It is sufficient to know that it represents 
the present temper of the church and the type of theological thought which has become 
controlling. We have, moreover, an unquestioned test of the significance of the change 
which has come over the church in the amendments of the Confession which were 
adopted in the same Assembly, and especially in the new chapter which was added 
concerning the love of God and Christian missions. The significance of these changes 
appears in the successful issue of the negotiations for union with the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. 

31 From the point of view of theological science the insertion of this paragraph 
is open to criticism, but as an indication of the temper of the church it is of the highest 
significance. The conviction that children as such belong to God, and that those 
who have passed away from this life before the sinful tendencies that lie hidden in each 
one of us have had time to ripen into act, pass into a better environment where the 
good within them will develop to full fruition, is the most signal expression of the 
difference which separates the view-point of modem Presbyterians from those of an 
earlier day. 
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that the Father is ever willing to give him unto all who ask him. The 
law of God is summed up in the well-known language of Micah, 
that God requires of every man to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with his God; and it is declared that “only through 
this harmony with the will of God shall be fulfilled that brotherhood 
of man wherein the kingdom of God is to be made manifest.” 

Even more striking than these changes in specific statements is the 
change in the temper of the Confession as a whole. Its tone is reli¬ 
gious rather than speculative, its spirit constructive rather than con¬ 
troversial. Legal phrases and terminology are, so far as possible, 
avoided. The language is vital and spiritual, and, while the sterner 
truths of Christianity receive their due recognition, they are subor¬ 
dinated to the great unifying purpose of love which runs through 
and conditions all. The duty and the privilege of world-wide evan¬ 
gelization receives confessional expression, and the thought in which 
the Confession culminates is a prayer for the coming of that day 
when “the kingdoms of this world shall be made the kingdom of our 
God and of his Christ.” 

Scarcely less significant, in the light which it sheds upon the pres¬ 
ent temper of American Presbyterianism, is the new book of Common 
Worship, whose issue, for voluntary use, has recently been authorized 
by the Assembly of 1906. In this book we see the most serious effort 
which has been made for many years to enrich the worship and to 
dignify the service of Presbyterianism. It is true that many of the 
forms which the new book takes over are inheritances from an older 
Presbyterianism, which had been suffered to fall into disuse. It is 
further true that it has been the effort of the committee in the prepa¬ 
ration of the book to prepare a type of service which should express 
the genius of Presbyterianism in its faith as well as in its feeling. 
None the less, it is true that the book marks a long step forward 
toward that broader catholicity which finds itself at home in all things 
beautiful and true which bear the Christian name. By its prepara¬ 
tion the Presbyterian church has not only enriched the possibilities 
of its own service; it has provided a new evidence of that community 
of spirit which is the true bond of Christian union in every age, and 
upon whose presence and increasing strength among the churches of 
today the promise of the future depends. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT THEORY OF ATONEMENT 


PROFESSOR HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 

Amherst, Mass. 

The abundant literature of this subject has recently been enriched 
by several treatises, of which the most important is the monograph 
of Herrmann. 1 This work is a distinct advance on its predecessors. 
Its exegesis is careful, and its theory of the order of the documents 
is sound. Nevertheless it does not make further discussion super¬ 
fluous. The author is perhaps more influenced by traditional 
views than he himself realizes. He makes his theory too compli¬ 
cated by endeavoring to combine several elements. The matter is 
really more simple than he or any of his predecessors suppose. The 
present paper will endeavor to show the true state of the case. 

The Hebrew verb "IBS, usually translated “make atonement,” 
occurs about a hundred times in the Old Testament, and nouns 
apparently derived from the same root occur about fifty times. It 
will be thought that we have here material enough for an induction. 
But on examination it is seen that by far the largest number of instances 
are in the priestly sections of the Pentateuch. Here, as is now 
generally recognized, the meaning is a technical one. But the tech¬ 
nical meaning of liturgical terms is often remote from their original 
meaning, and to base our induction upon the priestly documents 
would be to begin at the wrong end. For a purely historical inquiry 
we must leave the ritual meaning out of view, at least at first. It 
may be needless to remark also that we should rid ourselves of any 
preconceptions which we may have got from the extensive dogmatic 
discussions over the idea of atonement. But it is fair to call atten¬ 
tion to the fact of present consensus on one point. This is the point 
that our verb, so far as Hebrew usage is known to us, is denomina¬ 
tive, and that any fruitful inquiry must begin with the noun "®S. 

1 Johannes Herrmann, Die Idee der Siihne im AUen Testament, noticed in the 
American Journal of Theology , 1905, p. 747. See also Kdberle, SUnde und Gnade 
im religidsen Leben des Volkes Israel bis Christum , noticed in this Journal, 1906, 
p. 140 ff., and Stade, Biblische Theologie des Alien Testaments, Band I. 
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Fortunately this noun is quite transparent in meaning. The 
earliest passage in which it occurs is decisive. This is a part of the 
ancient code of civil law, and commands that when a vicious bull 
kills a human being the owner is to be put to death, if he be aware 
of the disposition of the animal. The law, however, allows an alter¬ 
native in these words: “But if a be laid upon him he shall give 

the ransom of his life, according to what is laid upon him. ,,a We 
have here a well-known legal device by which one may escape the 
full penalty of his crime on payment of a blood-wit. It is evident 
that the guilt is regarded as a debt. The kin of the man who has 
been slain have a claim which normally would be settled by taking 
the life of the murderer. But they may be willing to take some¬ 
thing else—to compromise the claim, as we say—and it is this which 
the law specifically allows. A later law forbids the taking of such 
a payment in case of manslaughter, the reason being that an asylum 
has been provided for such cases. But this passage confirms the 
meaning of the word. In fact, there can be no question on this 
point. 

Now, it is of importance to notice that there is here no idea of 
substitution. The emphasis is on the payment of something of value 
in settlement of the claim. Euphemistically the thing given over 
might be spoken of as a gift, and it is as a gift that it has potency. 
In case a slave were the object transferred, as might well be the 
case, it is conceivable that the vengeance of the clan would be 
wreaked upon him. But even in this case, or in the slaying of an 
animal, the idea would be to make sacrifice to the manes of the dead 
man rather than to punish the murderer in the person of his sub¬ 
stitute. In modem Arab custom the blood-wit is usually a certain 
number of camels. These become the property of the injured dan, 
and it is their property value which is had in view in the whole trans¬ 
action. We have no reason to interpret the Hebrew view any dif¬ 
ferently. And that the Hebrew mind saw in the a gift is dear 
from those passages in which we give the word the meaning “bribe.” 
Amos accuses the oppressive nobles of taking "185 . We must sup¬ 
pose that they exacted gifts from their poor neighbors on some 
trumped-up charge of crime. Samuel in his repudiation of the charge 

* Exod. 21:30. 
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of taking *"®D has some such procedure in mind, the judge easily be¬ 
coming party to such oppression of the poor by the rich. Even the 
very late passage which speaks of the census tax as a “S 3 shows 
that a money payment was intended by the word. 3 

Right here is the place to raise the question of the original mean¬ 
ing of the root from which this word is derived. Two hypotheses 
are advanced. One derives the noun from a verb meaning “ to wipe 
off,” a meaning which is still found in Syriac. The other assigns 
to the verb the meaning “to cover,” supposedly based on Arabic 
analogies. As between the two there can be no doubt that the prob¬ 
abilities are in favor of the former. It is natural to speak of wiping 
out a debt, as our own usage testifies; not so to speak of covering it. 
And inquiry seems to show that the supposed Arabic analogy is 
precarious. The Arabic lexicons do, indeed, assert that kafara means 
“to cover.” This is based on the statement of the Arabic lexico¬ 
graphers, and it may be thought bold to question their knowledge of 
their own language. But examination shows that they were con¬ 
jecturing when they gave this as the root-meaning of the word. 
Their interest, as we see everywhere, was to account in the first place 
for the theological usage based on the Koran. In the Koran a k&fir 
is an unbeliever, and the verb means simply “ to be unbelieving.” The 
lexicographers thought of the unbeliever as a hypocrite who hides his 
true thought in his heart. But this was not Mohammed’s conception. 
To him the true believer was a man who followed the leadings of divine 
grace. The genuine desert parable of the man who is saved by fol¬ 
lowing the right path was always with him, and to his mind the 
unbeliever was the man, who when he received signs by which he 
ought to be led aright, obliterated them so far as he was concerned; 
that is, who ignored them and deliberately chose some other path. 
Or, as it is put in some passages, the unbeliever is the man who is 
ungrateful. Having received the benefits which God gives, he refuses 
to let their impression remain on his heart; he erases them. If the 
original meaning of the verb had been “to cover,” Mohammed would 
have betrayed his knowledge of this fact. But careful examination 
fails to show any instance in which this meaning is hinted at. On 

3 Exod. 30:12. The other passages to which allusion has been made are Numb 
35:31 {.; 1 Sam. 12:3; Amos 5:12. 
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the other hand, the infidels are said to be those who desire to extin¬ 
guish the light of God, and who throw his book behind their back, 
as well as those who deny the truth or accuse it of falsehood. All 
these phrases indicate a process of obliterating that which ought to 
be plain rather than covering what is open to view. 

The Koran word kaff&ra is probably borrowed from Judaism, 
and we should be cautious of using it in our present inquiry. Yet 
it is interesting to note that Lane cannot define the word better than 
by saying that it is an action or quality which has the effect of effacing 
a wrong action or sin or crime. And some of the examples of the 
verb taken by the lexicographers from other sources than the Koran 
are equally instructive. It is said that the wind kafara a footprint, 
and the scholars say that it covers the footprint with sand. But it 
should be dear that this is only half right. The wind effaces a foot¬ 
print by filling in the depressions and by blowing away the elevations. 
The word we need for a good definition is not “cover, but “oblit¬ 
erate.” Even more striking is the instance where the ashes of a 
deserted campfire are said to be makf&r. The wind, in this in¬ 
stance, certainly carries away rather than covers the ashes. Even 
where the lexicographers give their word the meaning “cover,” 
they are obliged to add “in such a way as to destroy,” showing that 
the main idea was that of obliteration. 4 

Since the noun means a payment or gift in settlement of a daim, 
the verb naturally means to make such a payment or gift. But 
as he who thus settles a claim appeases the anger of his enemy, the transi¬ 
tion to the significance “appease” is almost a matter of course. A 
case in point is that of Jacob and Esau. The patriarch sends a 
lavish present, or rather series of presents, to his brother and says: 
“I will appease him with the present that goes before me; afterwards 
I will see his face.” 5 His expression is VDB STSDfcl, and for our 
purpose it makes little difference whether we take the face to be 
equivalent to the person, or whether we think of it specifically as an 
angry face. To translate the word “cover” in this instance is par- 

4 If this hypothesis is correct, Arabic usage was originally in line with Assyrian 
as well as Syriac. See Haupt, Journal of Biblical Literature , 1900, p. 61, and Zimmera 
in KeUinschriften und AUes Testament , ed. 3, p. 601. 

s Gen. 32:20. 
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ticularly unfortunate, because the passage itself intimates that the 
object of the present is to enable the giver to look with comfort upon 
the face of his brother. We are irresistibly reminded of another 
expression for the pacifying of anger, which describes the process 
as a smoothing of the face—smoothing away the frown is evidently 
in the mind of the speaker. 

The transition to liturgical usage is made by thinking of any 
transgression of the rights of God as a debt which must be satisfied. 
The compensation is made most naturally by a gift. When the 
Philistines were convinced that they had made a mistake in subject¬ 
ing the ark to humiliation, they consulted their priests to learn how 
to make compensation. On their advice reparation was made by 
golden votive offerings, and with these the ark was sent back. 6 The 
incident is significant in more than one way. Most obviously it 
shows the spontaneous tendency to make reparation by a gift. But 
it also shows how the man in doubt as to a proper mode of repara¬ 
tion had recourse to the priests. The gift in this instance is not 
called a kopher , but an asham ; but the idea is the same. 

The whole scries of sacrifices is looked at as a gift to God. This 
is obvious from the striking declaration that the guilt of Eli’s house 
shall not be compensated plDtY 1 ) by sacrifice or offering forever. 7 
It has often been remarked that the terms used here (“sacrifice” 
and “offering”) are not the ones designating the sin-offerings of 
the Law, but the general ones used for bloody and unbloody offer¬ 
ings. Even the priestly legislation, although it lays an emphasis 
before unheard-of on sin-offerings, gives it as the object of all the 
offerings “to render the offerer acceptable before Yahweh.” This is 
immediately explained by our verb—“to make compensation on his 
behalf.” Farther on in the same passage we learn that the compensa¬ 
tion or appeasement is effected by the offerings, because they are a satis¬ 
fying savor to Yahweh. 8 In view of this we have no hesitation in 
interpreting Ezekiel’s directions in the same sense. In his new common¬ 
wealth he ordains that the prince shall see to the performance of the 
whole temple service “ in order to appease on behalf of the people.” 

6 i Sam. 6; 1-18. 

7 1 Sam. 3:14. 

8 Lev. 1:3, 4, 9. 
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It will be asked perhaps, with some surprise, whether it was 
thought by the authors or compilers of the priestly tradition that 
Yahweh was constantly in a frame of mind that needed appease¬ 
ment. The answer to this question is, “Yes and no.” The effect of 
the fall of Jerusalem was to emphasize the priestly tradition, and this 
tradition centered in the thought of sacred and profane as two 
opposed provinces. In one class was Yahweh and all that belonged 
to him; in the other was everything else, including all the things of 
daily life. To intrude what was not consecrated into the presence of 
Yahweh was to arouse his wrath. To be sure of acceptance with 
him, it was best to be on the safe side and placate him at every 
approach. His mind might be gracious toward his people, and yet 
the individual who came near might be in a state of defilement 
that would rouse his wrath. The anxiety of the post-exilic believer 
to be protected from unwitting sins shows how constant was the danger 
of giving offense, and it explains the desire to placate the divinity 
in all the ways prescribed by tradition. In the earlier time the priests 
seem to have had the power of exacting a fine in case a man came 
to the sanctuary in a state of ritual unfitness. This was now done 
away with, and definite regulations were formulated for all cases. 
Instead of the fines we have the sin-offerings and trespass-offerings. 

- But the point of view is the same; all are payments in compensa¬ 
tion of some supposed or suspected violation of the rights of 
Yahweh. 

That it is the gift which is effectual in these cases, and not some 
substitutional or piacular taking of life, will be evident from one or 
two considerations. Even where the bloody offering is enjoined, 
the poor man is allowed to bring some flour as his gift, and its effi¬ 
cacy is described in the same terms as the efficacy of the sacrifice. 
Equally suggestive is the fact that an offering of incense is efficacious 
in appeasing the wrath of Yahweh. When the people murmured 
against Moses and Aaron in the affair of Korah, the anger of Yahweh 
was kindled and the plague broke out. At Moses* command Aaron 
took a censer, and when the incense was ignited the plague was stayed. 
Undoubtedly the main lesson of the story is the efficacy of the 
priestly mediation. But this does not hinder us from seeing that it is 
the pleasing gift which appeases the wrath. It is only one step 
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farther when the intercession of a chosen man effects the placation 
without gift or incense. 0 

It will be thought that the discussion so far has not done justice 
to the asserted efficacy of the blood in such a passage as the fol¬ 
lowing: “Any man, of the house of Israel or of the clients who 
sojourn among you, who eats any blood—I will set my face against 
that soul, which eats blood, and will cut it off from the midst of its 
people. For the life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given 
it to you on the altar to make appeasement for your lives; for the 
blood makes appeasement by virtue of the life therein.” The pri¬ 
mary object of the verses is to warn against eating blood. The 
reason given is that the blood is brought to the altar, and this in turn 
is accounted for by the value of the blood as containing the life. In 
other words, the author thinks the value of the gift determined by 
the fact that it is the gift of a life. But all this is a refinement of 
speculation not found in any other passage. Even this does not in¬ 
validate the contention that the sacrifice is first and last a gift. And 
if we go back to Hebrew antiquity, we shall find another reason for 
the employment of the blood on the altar, a reason which is indi¬ 
cated in some passages of the Old Testament. Another prohibition 
of eating blood is preserved to us, and this joins the fat and the 
blood. Now, the reason why the fat was not eaten was that it was 
the best part of the sacrifice and was reserved for Yahweh. It is 
easy to see that the prohibition of blood, found in close connection 
with the other, was originally based on the same reason. And that 
we might not be in doubt Ezekiel says in so many words that the 
food of Yahweh is fat and blood. 10 This is in accord with primi¬ 
tive Semitic usage, in which the blood was poured upon the stone 
which was regarded as the dwelling of the god, or else allowed to 
run into a pit at its base, evidently as nourishment grateful to the 
divinity. 

This shows that the blood is the chief gift, or the most valuable 

9 As is the case in the incident of the golden calf. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Moses here offers himself as a sin-offering. His willingness to be blotted out of 
the book is the strongest expression of his love for his people, but it is not the cause 
of the change of mind on the part of Yahweh. See Exod. 32:11-14,30-35; 33:11-17. 
The other examples cited are recorded in Numb. 16:41-48; Ezek. 45:17. 

IO Ezek. 44:7; cf. Lev. 3:17; 17:10 f. 
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part of the gift, to Yahweh. When Ezekiel ordains that the blood 
be applied to the altar and to the doorposts of the new temple, we 
might suppose him thinking only of the assurance thus given that 
the sacrifice has been duly performed. But more careful considera¬ 
tion shows that we have here a point of view different from the one 
we have discovered heretofore. The emphasis of the distinction 
between sacred and profane gave new importance to those substances 
which traditionally had power to remove persons or things from one 
sphere to the other. Blood was one of these substances. Perhaps 
it was the blood of a sacrificial animal only that had this power; 
being itself sacred by the presentation of the animal to God, it was 
able to communicate the same quality to other things. Of its effi¬ 
cacy there can be no question. And when the dread of being ritually 
unclean became so marked a feature of the religious mind as was 
the case in Judaism, it was natural that the blood should be thought 
of as wiping off the defilement. We thus have a return to the primi¬ 
tive meaning of our verb. Blood was employed as a consecrating 
medium for the sanctuary, for the sacred vessels, for the people as 
a whole, for the priesthood, and for individuals who had lost their 
ritual purity. 

It must be clear that there is in all this no question of sin in our 
sense of the word. When the leper is fortunately healed of his disease, 
he must be purified by the rite appointed for the purpose. No doubt 
the original idea was that he had been in the power of the demon 
of disease and could not come before Yahweh with that contagion 
upon him. The purification is accomplished by an offering of three 
lambs, fine flour, and oiL The blood of one of the lambs is applied 
to the right ear, right thumb, and right great toe of the convalescent. 
Some of the oil is applied in the same way. Both the blood and 
the oil owe their efficacy to the fact that they have been consecrated 
to Yahweh, a portion of both having been sprinkled before him. The 
demon of disease is banished by the sacred substances, or the marks 
of his possession are wiped off by them. The primitive idea is even 
more distinctly brought out by the case of an infected house. Here 
it is ordered that the priest bring two birds to a stream of running 
water. One of these is slain, and the other, after being dipped in 
the blood, is allowed to go free. The blood of the slain bird is 
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then sprinkled on the house. Here one idea is presented in two 
forms: the bird which is set free carries the contagion away; the blood 
sprinkled counteracts it. The obliteration of the uncleanness is 
the thing accomplished. 11 The verb kipper , which is used in both 
cases, has evidently come to mean “purify.” What interests us 
here is that the purification is accomplished by application of the blood 
or of some other sacred substance to the infected person. The idea 
in thus applying it is exactly the same idea which lies at the basis 
of the sin-offering. This is clear if we compare the case of the woman 
who has given birth to a child. Here quite certainly there is no question 
of sin, in our sense of the term. So far from being a sinner, the 
woman has received special grace from God. Yet by tradition she 
is regarded as unclean; that is, she is not fit to approach the sanctu¬ 
ary without some rite which will remove the disability. The primi¬ 
tive idea was no doubt that she Had been under the patronage of 
a divinity of fruitfulness whose worship was incompatible with that 
of Yahweh. But in the period in which the law was recorded for us 
this idea had long ceased to have any vitality. It had left only the 
conception of ritual unfitness. Hence the requirement of a sin- 
offering. This is offered by her, and the result is just the same as 
in the case of the leper. Here there is no direction to apply the blood 
to the person, but the significance of the rite is unmistakable—it 
purges away the contagion.** 

As has already been indicated, the significance of our verb in 
these passages is not very remote from its earliest meaning. But 
the emphasis of the idea of purification made an important change, 
in that it brought a new subject into view. Where a debt was wiped 
out by a payment, the agent was the debtor. In cases where blood- 
money was paid we may suppose it often went through the hands 
of a mediator. The sacrifice at the sanctuary must be brought 
by the priest. Now the mediator may act for either party, and 
when emphasis came to be laid upon the efficacy of a purifying rite, 
the actual subject of the verb came to be regarded as Yahweh him¬ 
self. This is clear from some passages in which we do not always 
appreciate the full meaning of the verb. Thus in the song of Moses 

Lev. 14:10-18, 49-53. 
i* Lev. 12:6-8. 
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it is said: “Shout aloud, ye nations, his people, for he avenges the 
blood of his servants; he repays his enemies with vengeance and 
purifies the land of his people.” 13 The idea is that the land is defiled 
by the innocent blood shed upon it. We are even tempted to see 
in this passage the original meaning “ compensate,” and to trans¬ 
late so here and in another case: “No compensation shall be made 
to the land for blood shed upon it, except by the blood of the one 
who shed it.” 14 But as in this case it is specifically asserted that 
the blood defiles the land, it is clear that the meaning is “purify.” 
What interests us in the deuteronomic passage is that Yahweh is 
the subject. It is he who purifies the land from its defilement. This 
is also the interpretation we must put on the prayer that he will 
tapper his people and lay no innocent blood upon them. This 
prayer comes in connection with the curious rite performed when a 
man has been murdered and the murderer is not known. 15 In this 
case a heifer has its neck broken, probably to placate the spirit of 
the murdered man. But Yahweh must himself intervene if the 
stain upon the people is to be effectively wiped away. When Isaiah 
is terrified by the thought that he is a man of unclean lips, the live 
coal is applied to his lips and he is told that his sin is purged away . 16 

From this point of view we understand the following from Eze¬ 
kiel: “And thou shalt be ashamed and shalt not be able to open thy 
mouth because of thy confusion when I purify thee for all that thou 
hast done.” 17 The adulterous Jerusalem who is here addressed 
has been guilty of all sorts of abominations which have defiled her 
so that she is unfit for approach to God. Before she can even present 
her prayer for forgiveness she needs to be cleansed, and this is what 
is promised. Yahweh will by his power intervene and remove the 
defilement. The phrase used in the passage is the same which de¬ 
scribes the act by which the priest cleanses the people from ritual 
defilement. To translate our word in this place “forgive” is to 
give a turn to the verse quite foreign to the author’s intention. And 
we may say the same of several passages in which we are tempted 
to make the word mean “forgive.” To one brought up in ritual 
ideas cleansing is quite as important as forgiveness, and when the 

*3 Deut 32:43. *s Deut. 21:1-9. *7 Ezek. 16:63. 

u Numb. 35:33. 16 Isa. 6:7. 
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psalmists pray for the removal of that stain which is contracted by 
unwitting sins, they ask that God will purge the stain away. 

The prayer for purification does not necessarily imply that the 
external rite was a condition essential to the divine grace. The 
psalmists certainly were conscious that the Spirit of God worketh 
when and where and how he pleaseth. The Chronicler, attached 
though he was to the ritual, conceived of Yahweh’s making up by 
his grace for any ceremonial shortcomings. In his narrative Heze- 
kiah prays for those who were not able to purify themselves for the 
Passover, in these words: “May the good Yahweh purify (T 5 H TED*') 
every one who sets his mind on seeking Yahweh, the God of his 
fathers.” 18 The phrase here used is the one employed both by 
Leviticus and by Ezekiel for the act of the priest in cleansing him¬ 
self or the temple from ritual defilement. The Chronicler evidently 
believes that the purification may be effected by God himself with¬ 
out the use of external means. And in the few cases where our 
word is translated “forgive” or “pardon”, the conception is the 
same. Purification is needed, but sacrifice and offering are not 
necessary means to this end. 

The path along which we have traced our word seems to be a 
tolerably straight one. The verb means “to wipe out”; then “to 
compensate” for an injury by a payment of some kind; then “to 
appease” the anger of an offended person; lastly “to purify” from 
ritual defilement by the required offerings, or (where God is the 
subject) without these. There seems to be no case where the word 
may not be rendered in one of these ways. 

18 2 Chron. 30:18 f.; cf. Lev. 9:7; Ezek. 45:17. 
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THEOLOGICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS OF RITSCHL 


REV. WILFRED CURRIER KEIRSTEAD, PH.D. 
Rockford, III. 


I 

The material for theology is given in the revelation of God in the 
historical person of Jesus Christ. 

We can understand God only when we know him through Christ.Not 

only are God and all his operations of grace to be construed through the revelation 
of Christ, but even sin can be appreciated only in the virtue of the forgiveness 
of sins, which is Christ’s especial gift. 1 

This perfect knowledge of God Christianity claims to have, because the com¬ 
munity originates in Jesus Christ, who as Son of God ascribes to himself perfect 
knowledge of the Father.* 

Kattenbusch thinks 3 it is the characteristic of Ritschl that he taught 
that the Christian system of dogmatics is to be formed from this 
idea, namely, 

that concerning God, is to be thought as concerning Christ. God’s histo¬ 
rical self-testification is the beginning and not the conclusion of dogmatic reflec¬ 
tion. To have brought this up is Ritschl’s significance, and this will abide 
though individual ideas of his thought fall away. 

For Ritschl the whole historical revelation is to be understood in 
the light of the historical person of Jesus Christ. The revelation 
of the Old Testament, especially that of the prophets, was a prepara¬ 
tion for him and finds its culmination in him. The early Christian 
community sprang from his person; they shared his revelation, and 
preached his message to the world. 

To get the full significance of the revelation of Christ, it is neces¬ 
sary to know how the early community viewed him. 

For even if his statements seem perfectly clear, their significance becomes 
completely intelligible only when we see how they are reflected in the consciousness 

1 Ritschl, A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and Recon¬ 
ciliation (translated by H. R. Mac Kin tosh), Vol. Ill, p. 7; referred to in this essay 
as J. R. 

* Instruction in the Christian Religion (translated by Alice Mead Swing), p. 17a. 

3 Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl , p. 82. 
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of those who believe in him, and how the members of the Christian community 
trace back their consciousness of pardon to the person and the action and pas¬ 
sion of Jesus. 4 

It is necessary, in order to understand a historical religion, that we 
know the formative epoch of its history. 

For Christianity in particular the correctness of this observation results espe¬ 
cially from its character as the religion of reconciliation with God. The epoch 
of its foundation includes not merely the personal work of Christ, but also the 
first generation of this community, since without this definite result the view of 
the founder could not be recognized as effective. 5 

It is because the New Testament presents the teaching and work 
of Jesus, and his effect upon the first community, that the material 
of dogmatics should be derived from it and from it alone. Ritschl 
does not hold to any mechanical inspiration theory. He recognizes 
the historical growth of the Scriptures, and he advocates a historical 
and grammatical interpretation. But the New Testament contains 
the purest deposit of the revelation of God as manifested in the his¬ 
torical person of Jesus Christ and appropriated by the early com¬ 
munity. As a historical critic Ritschl takes a conservative position. 
The New Testament books are separated from all other works 
in that they interpret the teachings of Jesus in line with the Old 
Testament thought, and do not reflect the heresies which arose a 
little later in the history of the community. 

The theology which aims to present the authentic content of the Christian 
religion in positive form must draw the same from the books of the New Testa¬ 
ment and from no other source. 6 

But the theologian does not have his material presented in the 
New Testament in as objective a manner as the scientist would find 
his in a collection of insects; and they do not proceed by the same 
method. If it be remembered that the living revelation fe in the com¬ 
munity and that the community still exists, while the Scriptures are 
the literary deposit of the formative period of that community, 
then one can see that it is absolutely necessary, in order to appropriate 
the revelation of God and to deal with the data of theology, that one 
be a living member of that community. The revelation of God is 

4/. R. y sec. i. 

s Rechtjertigung und Versdhnung , Vol. II, Introduction. 

6 Rechtfertigung und Vers&hnung, Vol. II, " Introduction to Biblical Theology.** 
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in Jesus Christ, and one shares it as one lives in the community 
established by Jesus, “and shares in the forgiveness of sins which 
is his gift to the community.” 

Only he who has this relation to the founder of our religion will 
be interested to discover the value and significance of Jesus, and it 
is only in this relation that his inner life can be experienced and 
valued. 

Authentic and complete knowledge of Jesus’ significance—his significance, 
that is, as a founder of religion—depends then on one’s reckoning oneself part of 
the community which he founded, and this precisely in so far as it believes itself 
to have received the forgiveness of sins as his peculiar gift. This religious faith 
does not take an unhistorical view of Jesus. It is quite possible to reach a his¬ 
torical estimate of him without first divesting oneself of this faith, this religious 
valuation of his person. The opposite view is one of the characteristics which 
mark the great untruth which exerts a deceptive and confusing influence under 
the name of a historical absence of presuppositions. .... We can discover the 
full compass of his historical activity solely from the faith in the Christian com¬ 
munity.We are able to know and understand God, sin, conversion and 

eternal life in the Christian sense, only so far as we consciously and intentionally 
reckon ourselves members of the community which Christ has founded . 7 

The theologian then must stand within the redeemed community 
of Christ to interpret his material which he derives from the New 
Testament. It is from this position that he is enabled to construct 
a system of dogmatics. From this attitude he is enabled to decide 
whether to incorporate or reject certain parts of New Testament 
teaching. Dogmatics is not mere biblical theology. There are 
parts of the New Testament teaching which are local and temporal, 
and have no place in dogmatics. The theologian, as member of 
the Christian community sharing the forgiveness of sins, must value 
his material. All that makes more real and clear the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ has a place in his system. All that serves to 
obscure or adulterate that revelation must be excluded. It matters 
not whether it comes from science, metaphysics, or the Scriptures. 
“The person of Christ must be regarded as the ground of knowledge 
to be used in the definition of every doctrine. ,, 

Inasmuch as the central fact of this revelation is the forgiveness 
of sins, all parts of a system of theology must center around this 

7/. R., Vol. Ill, sec. 1. 
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truth. Only truths of salvation have a place in theology. All propo¬ 
sitions of dogmatics are truths of faith. “ Even sin can be appreciated 
only in virtue of the forgiveness of sins.” Theology is intensely 
practical. “We must not admit into dogmatics anything which 
cannot be employed in preaching and in the intercourse of Christians 
with one another.” 8 

From this religious point of view one can see why Ritschl is so 
positive in his rejection of natural theology. There can be no mix¬ 
ture of the rich truths of salvation with the barren and alien results 
of natural speculation. Such a result is detrimental to the practical 
and saving character of theological knowledge. But in the second 
place—and this is the more important—the method of natural theol¬ 
ogy is so opposed to the method of the Christian theologian that when 
one takes the position which the former as a science requires, one is 
unable to appropriate and value the Christian revelation itself. 
To attain religious knowledge of God, one must be a Christian. 
One is morally and religiously interested in the truths he seeks. His 
blessedness and salvation depend on them, and his attitude must be 
one of unconditional trust, if he would know God as revealed in 
Christ. 

But now natural theology would follow quite another method 
and place one in the same relation to the objects of religion that one 
occupies in relation to those of science. One would seek as objective 
an attitude as possible. But this leaves all that is distinctly valuable 
in the Christian religion, all that has redemptive power, out of con¬ 
sideration. This method does for natural science, because its data 
are more or less objective and open to all. But the data of theology 
are so much richer, so much more subjective and personal, that the 
ordinary categories of science are not adequate to it at all. The 
method of natural science misses the material of theology. 

Traub expresses more clearly than Ritschl himself the position 
of the latter, when he says that science as science has to do with truth 
apart from its objective applicability. In that sense theology can 
lay claim to be science. But the reality with which it deals is of 
the highest worth, and can be experienced only by those who know 
its worth for them. Personal conviction is necessary to attain its 
»/. R. t p. 606. 
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truth, and to take this attitude is to follow a method adequate to the 
object. On this account our interest in truth is not lessened, but 
the more valuable the material, the greater is the necessity for an 
impartial ascertaining of its reality. 9 This is the real meaning of 
Ritschl when he calls religious knowledge “ interested knowledge,” 
and declares that the “scientific worker must so far keep this de¬ 
gree of interest in sight as to conserve all those characteristics of the 
conception of God which render possible the trust described above.” 
And yet Ritschl affirms again that “theology” as a science, “is dis¬ 
interested cognition.” We have already seen that Ritschl excludes 
the metaphysical content and method from theology. We now see 
why he excludes the natural-science method, and will not allow the¬ 
ology to become the general science of religion. 

II 

It is from the point of view already taken that we can best approach 
Ritschl’s philosophical statement concerning the nature of religious 
knowledge and its differentiation from scientific knowledge. Ritschl 
says that the Christian theologian may make a regulative use of other 
religions. When the Christian religion is compared with other 
religions and its knowledge with the knowledge of other religions, 
one finds that all religious knowledge is of a kind, and that it differs 
from scientific knowledge. Every religion may be regarded as a 
revelation. All religious knowledge is that in which we are pro¬ 
foundly interested and satisfies practical needs. It is knowledge of 
redemption. A peculiar attitude on the part of the recipient is 
always necessary to share this knowledge. 

In every religion what is sought with the help of supernatural spiritual powers* 
reverenced by man, is a solution of the contradiction in which man finds himself 
as both a part of the world of nature and a spiritual personality claiming to dom¬ 
inate nature. For in the former rfile he is part of nature, dependent upon her, 
subject to and confined by other things; but as a spirit he is moved by an impulse 
to maintain his independence against it. In this juncture religion springs up as 
faith in a superhuman spiritual power, by whose help the power which man pos¬ 
sesses of himself is in some way supplanted and elevated into a unity of its own 
kind, which is a match for the pressure of the natural world. zo 

It is this intensely personal character of religious knowledge which 

9 ZeUschrift f&r Theologie und Kirche , January, 1903. 

10 J. R., secs. 27-30; for following discussion and quotations. 
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differentiates it from the more disinterested and scientific knowledge. 
Indeed, Ritschl tells us that 

religious and theoretical knowledge are different functions of the human spirit, 
which, while they deal with the same objects, are not even partially coincident, 
but wholly diverge. 

In order to bring out the characteristic of religious knowledge, let 
us first present RitschTs view of scientific knowledge. 

Scientific knowledge includes the knowledge of the natural sciences. 
Ritschl calls it theoretic, scientific, or even philosophic knowledge. 
Philosophic knowledge then, for Ritschl, is scientific knowledge. Or, 
if they differ at all, philosophic knowledge is the more general 
form of scientific knowledge. Philosophic knowledge is theoretic 
knowledge, and does not include the knowledge that comes from 
religion. To determine the difference between scientific and reli¬ 
gious knowledge, 

it is necessary to recall the twofold manner in which the mind further appropri¬ 
ates the sensations aroused within it. The sensations are determined according 
to their value for the self by the feeling of pleasure and pain. In the feeling 
of pleasure and pain, the self decides whether a sensation which touches the feel¬ 
ing of self serves to heighten or depress it. On the other hand, through the idea 
the sensation is judged according to its cause, the nature of the latter, and its 
connection with other causes; and by means of observation, etc., the knowledge 
of things thus gained is extended till it becomes scientific. .... Scientific 
knowledge seeks to discover the laws of nature and spirit through observation, 
and is based on the presumption that both the observations and their arrange¬ 
ment are carried out according to the ascertained laws of human cognition. 

Scientific knowledge, then, deals with the content of sensations as 
these are united together in the association of ideas, with these ideas 
as they are brought under the categories of causation, etc., to form 
an objective world, and with the whole scientific ordering and arrange¬ 
ment of the objective world. By the process of induction, by obser¬ 
vation and experiment, science aims to bring the whole world under 
a general law. If one wished to be convinced of the truth of a scien¬ 
tific statement, one would examine the processes by which the state¬ 
ment had been made. One would see that the observations had 
been carefully and accurately made, and that every step in the pro¬ 
cess was in accordance with the ascertained laws of thought Or, 
to know a fact for science is to articulate it in the causal process. 
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This is the proof for theoretic knowledge. Of course, in the last analy¬ 
sis it rests upon our faith in the processes of cognition, but, in general, 
science does not take account of this fundamental presupposition. 

Now, this scientific knowledge is, when contrasted with religious 
knowledge, what we may term “disinterested knowledge.” But 
certainly we have some interest in the matter, or we would not carry 
on the process of cognition at all. 

It must not be forgotten that all continuous cognition of things which excite 
sensation is not only accompanied, but is likewise guided, by feeling. For, in 
so far as attention is necessary to attain the end of knowledge, will, as representing 
the desire for accurate cognition, comes in between; the proximate cause of will, 
however, is feeling, as expressing the consciousness that a thing or activity is 
worth desiring, or that something ought to be put away. Value-judgments, 
therefore, are determinative in all connected knowledge of the world, even when 

carried out in the most objective fashion.Without interest we do not 

trouble ourselves about anything. 

What we may, therefore, call concomitant value-judgments are 
“operative and necessary in all theoretical cognition.” And espe¬ 
cially is this true “in prolonged technical observation and combination, 
where attention is concentrated for a long period of time.” Even 
scientific knowledge is interested knowledge in the sense that it 
arises because we think it is valuable to construct it; because, without 
this originating and accompanying feeling of value for us, we would 
never waste the necessary energy to create it. Ritschl even seems to 
admit that scientific knowledge grows to supply a practical need, and 
that it calls up a certain amount of pleasure and pain in so far as it 
succeeds or fails. It is only then in contrast with the more personal 
and practical character of religious knowledge that we can call the 
latter disinterested knowledge. 

It is because scientific knowledge advances by experience and 
observation that it cannot comprehend the world as a whole. There 
is always new material; and its work is never complete. It can, to 
be sure, discover the general laws of nature and spirit, and philo¬ 
sophic knowledge holds before it the ambition to comprehend the 
world as a whole. At one time Ritschl seems to concede that phil¬ 
osophy might do this, and in that case would have a common object 
with religion; but, in general, he sees in this desire of philosophy 
something in addition to “disinterested science” and the work of 
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an “intuitive imagination.” This is a religious impulse and should 
have no place in scientific knowledge. 

While philosophy or scientific knowledge cannot comprehend 
the world as a whole, it has no right to deny this power to religious 
faith. In fact, science to attain its ideal as knowledge, must 
acknowledge the Christian conception of God. 

For knowledge has laid on it the task of comprehending the coexistence 
of the natural and spiritual life. If so, nothing remains but to accept the Chris¬ 
tian idea of God, and that, too, as an indispensable truth, in order that we find 
both the ground and law of the real world in that creative will which includes 
as the final end of the world the destination of mankind for the kingdom of God. 

If now we turn to religious knowledge, we see that it arises out 
of^the attitude which the self takes to the sensations, or out of the 
feelings of value which the presented object excites in the self. 

The ego decides in a feeling of pleasure and pain whether the sensation 
which touches the feeling of self serves to heighten or to depress it. 

These judgments of the self concerning the value of the sensation 
to arouse pleasure or pain, to advance or hinder its purposes, may 
be called independent value-judgments, in contrast with the accom¬ 
panying value-judgments which go along with every process of 
cognition. 

Independent value-judgments are all perceptions of moral ends or hindrances, 
in so far as they excite moral pleasure or pain, or, it may be, set in motion the 
will to appropriate what is good or repel the opposite. 

Of these independent value-judgments there are two classes, 
namely, moral and religious value-judgments. Religious judgments 
cannot be traced back to the condition which marks the knowledge 
belonging to moral will, for there exists religion which goes on without 
any relation whatever to the moral conduct of life. Religious 
knowledge moves in independent value-judgments, which relate 
to man’s attitude to the world and call forth feelings of pleasure or pain, in which 
man either enjoys dominion over the world, vouchsafed him by God, or feels 

grievously the lack of God’s help to that end.In Christianity religious 

knowledge consists in independent value-judgments, inasmuch as it deals with 
the relation between the blessedness which is assured by God and sought by 
man, and the whole of the world which God has created and rules in hannony 
with his final end. 

In terms of the value-judgment Ritschl expresses all that was 
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brought out in the previous section concerning the practical and 
personal character of religious knowledge. All religious knowledge 
runs in value-judgments. One knows the nature of God and Christ 
in their worth for us, in their saving activity in creating our blessed¬ 
ness. “ Only in their saving worth for us are we able to know rightly 
God, Christ, the communion of believers, our conversion and regene- 
ration.” Even sin is known as the measure of its unworth as pre¬ 
sented in the light of the blessedness of the kingdom of God. This 
was the position of Luther when he taught that God and faith are 
inseparable correlates. 

Knowledge of God can be demonstrated as religious knowledge only when 
he is conceived of as securing to the believer a position in the world which more 
than counterbalances his restrictions. 

If we ask after the psychological formation of religious ideas, 
Ritschl answers that they are the work of the intuitive imagination. 
The religious representations of God and the world present them¬ 
selves as an object of the perceiving imagination (anschauenden 
PhatUasie). But the idea of God is no accidental or lawless work 
of the imagination, nor can we speak of it as “mere imagination 
but the religious view of God and the world spring from the practical 
law of the human spirit. The certainty of religious truth is not 
established by an examination of the processes of cognition—that 
is, by logical proof—but by the assurance of the feeling, willing side 
of the self. It is by the function of the objects of religion, by the 
fact that it assures our blessedness, that we are certain of its reality. 
As in the case of scientific reasoning the certainty lodges finally 
in the intellectual processes themselves, so here the certainty is found 
in the feeling-willing side of our nature. 

But religious knowledge conveys a knowledge of reality just as 
truly as scientific knowledge does. The method of attainment is 
different, and each is suited to attain genuine knowledge of the reality 
in question. Ritschl uses value-judgments interchangeably with 
faith. And he says that Luther 

seems to reduce the religious character of the knowledge of God to the arbitrary 
feelings of the subject, and we seem to be furnished with the corroboration that 
a man’s God varies as his faith. But Luther distinguishes between two kinds 
of faith, that which is sincere and that which is infected with illusions. If he 
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reduced everything to arbitrary caprice, he would not make this distinction, 
which depends on whether one takes, or does not take, the right way of knowledge 
to God, namely, through Christ. For faith which is genuine and sincere can be 
experienced only in response to the true revelation of God. 

When one asks concerning the relation of scientific knowledge 
to religious knowledge, Ritschl replies that, while scientific knowl¬ 
edge can never deal with the world as a whole, it is the very nature 
of religious knowledge to deal with the world as a whole. For it is 
the world-whole from which man has been redeemed and over which 
he is preserved by God. Then, too, science has to accept the Chris¬ 
tian ideal of God if it is to attain its goal. But we may go even far¬ 
ther than this; we see the necessity of, and even prove, or at least 
postulate, the Christian idea of God apart from the religious judg¬ 
ments of value. Kant did this in his moral argument for the exis¬ 
tence of God. One can scarcely say that this proof, since it rests 
on the difference in value between nature and spirit, rests on 
scientific or philosophical knowledge, but rather upon moral value- 
judgments. Theological or religious knowledge is scientific, because 
it follows a method adequate to its object, and because it furnishes 
a view of the world which science must accept. 

Ill 

• 

Wendland claims that in the first edition of his work Ritschl 
made the difference between religious and world-knowledge lie in 
the different objects of each.” Religion relates to the world as a 
whole, and philosophic knowledge seeks to discover the general 
laws of nature and spirit. But in his later edition Ritschl contra¬ 
dicts this statement, for he tells us that metaphysics gives us very 
elementary knowledge, and the difference now is to be found in 
the functions of the subject. To explain this two-fold function of 
the ego, Ritschl introduces his value-judgments. Pfleiderer also 
presses this criticism and says that in the two editions of Ritschl we 
have a clear contradiction.” In the first edition Ritschl claims that 
if philosophy could view the world as a whole, it would clash with 
religion. In the last edition he admits that it may; but even here he 
mixes the two positions and is inconsistent. We are told that phil- 

11 Albrecht Ritschl und seine Schuler , chap. 2. 

11 RitsckTsche Theologie , chap. 2. 
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osophy can give a view of the world as a whole, and again that this 
attempt on the part of philosophy comes from the religious impulse 
and signifies an abandonment of the scientific method. 

Wendland has been unable to see that Ritschl identifies philosophic 
knowledge with scientific, and differentiates both from the a priori 
and elementary knowledge of metaphysics. 

The philosophic knowledge of nature and spirit surpasses in worth metaphysi¬ 
cal knowledge, which investigates both magnitudes only under the conception 
of things in general, therefore superficially. 

One may reject RitschPs view of metaphysics. One may claim that 
metaphysics does not even give a world-ground, or one may hold 
that it gives even more; but since Ritschl defines it as he does, and 
excludes it from theology because the latter has a richer content, 
it is not fair to say that by the exclusion of metaphysics he has shut 
out reality. Kaftan tells us 14 that the term “ metaphysics ” is am¬ 
biguous. If one understands by its use in theology an attempt to 
make intelligible the objects of faith by cosmological speculation, 
then he would reject it. But if one means that faith has not to do 
with mere subjective conditions of consciousness, but with eternal 
supersensual realities which actually condition and give a true under¬ 
standing of all reality, then he agrees with him. 

In regard to the second criticism of Wendland also urged by 
Pfleiderer, we answer that it is only partially correct. The posi¬ 
tion that philosophy cannot give a world-whole is the general position 
of Ritschl throughout the last edition, while the concept of worth 
of which the value-judgment is only a fuller expression is prominent 
in his first edition. It is true that in his last edition Ritschl does con¬ 
cede that philosophy aims to know the world as a whole; but when 
he comes into closer relation with his problem, his position is pre¬ 
cisely that of his first edition; and on this matter Reischle, a pupil 
of Ritschl, tells us 15 that he never changed his view. He always 
held that the honor belonged to Christianity to present a view of 
the world as a whole. 

Ritschl did not give to philosophy the knowledge that results 

*3 Theologie und Metaphysik , sec. 1. 

*4 Zeilschrift jUr Theologie und Kirche , 1893. 

*s WelturteiU und GlaubensurteiU. 
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from value-judgment. It is for this reason that he would scarcely 
concede to it the right to know the world as a whole. In the world 
of science, as Ritschl understood it, there would be no place for moral¬ 
ity or freedom. Moreover, science or philosophy can never give a 
final or exhaustive statement of reality, because experience is still 
in progress. But philosophy today would claim that it is just 
its task to make some statement concerning the world as a whole, 
because the individual has to act with reference to the world-whole. 

While Ritschl does not use the term “value-judgment” in his 
first edition, Reischle shows very clearly that the position he takes 
there is in harmony with that of his later work. In the first edition he 
claims that religious and world-knowledge represent “opposed activ¬ 
ities of the human spirit.” In the second edition he says “different 
functions of the spirit.” He tells us also that science and religion 
attain their results by different methods—the one by observation and 
experiment, while the other is practical and its ideas are the work 
of the imagination. Moreover, he gives the same statement of the 
origin of religion. It arises out of the conflict of man as a part 
of nature, and yet as a spirit opposing himself to nature. The whole 
idea, then, of value is present in the first edition, though the term 
“value-judgment” is not used. 

Pfleiderer, 16 Schoen,* 7 and Traub x8 point out that in the first 
edition of his work Ritschl concluded his examination of Kant’s 
moral proof with this judgment: “This acceptance of the idea of 
God is not an act of practical faith, but an idea of theoretical reason.” 
In the last edition he follows much the same argument; he chides 
Kant because he fails to estimate the practical reason at its proper 
worth, and claims that “if exertion of the moral will is a reality, 
then the practical reason is a branch of theoretical cognition;” and 
he points out that Kant’s failure was in the fact that “for him sensi¬ 
bility was a characteristic mark of reality.” Yet he concludes his 
argument with these words: “The assumption of the idea of God 
is, as Kant remarks, practical faith, and not an act of theoretical 
knowledge.” In the first edition Ritschl thought that theoretic 

16 RitschTsche Theologie , chap. 2. 

*7 Origines historiques de la theologie de Ritschl. 

18 Zeitschrijt fUr Theologie und Kirche f 1894. 
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reason must establish the existence of God in order that theology 
may be scientific, while in the last edition theology is a science 
because it follows a method adequate to its means. 

Pfleiderer affirms that in his last edition Ritschl claims that the 
idea of God cannot be proved outside of religious faith. But Ritschl 
says: 

This argument is based upon necessary data of the spiritual life of man, which 
is outside of the religious view of the world, and must be explained either by 
recognizing the Christian idea of God or not at all. 

Ritschl denies, then, that theoretic reason can prove the existence 
of God, but he adds that moral value-judgments must postulate 
his existence. Ritschl does not make a clear discrimination between 
what morality demands and what religious faith affirms on this point. 
Again, Ritschl does not seem to have made clear to himself whether 
moral value-judgments can be included in the theoretic reason or 
not. In the first edition he gave this to the theoretic reason and 
recognized the proof as established by scientific knowledge, while 
in the last edition he closes with the recognition that such a process 
of reasoning is a value-judgment. The proof is demonstrative in 
either case; it is merely a question of method, and it shows con¬ 
clusively that Ritschl never doubted the reality of the object which 
the value-judgment affirmed. In general, religious knowledge, 
as knowledge which runs in value-judgments, is contrasted with 
scientific, which is mechanical and .causal; and the moral value- 
judgments are left out of consideration. Here, though he mixes 
at times the moral value-judgments with the religious judgments of 
faith, still the inference is that the existence of God is a postulate 
of the moral life and does not have to support itself on revela¬ 
tion. The exact relation between moral and religious value-judg¬ 
ments is not quite clear. Does Ritschl mean to affirm that morality 
solves the problem of religion? 

Traub thinks that RitschFs statements in his last edition regarding 
the moral argument are not consistent with his propositions that 
religious knowledge “runs in value-judgments.” For when theoretic 
science recognizes the moral consciousness as a reality, it has in mind 
the psychological activity, while Ritschl includes its valuation. With 
the recognition of the former there might still go the judgment 
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that its ideals are illusions. When you affirm them as a reality, 
your judgment is*a practical valuation. The whole view that nature 
is a means for spirit is a value-judgment. 

In his doctrine of the personality of God, where Ritschl attempts 
to prove that the idea of personality and of the Absolute are not 
contradictory, Pfleiderer, Traub, and Ecke find a speculative task 
which is inconsistent with the practical character of religious knowl¬ 
edge. The criticism is in part just. Ritschl shows the influence 
of Lotze’s philosophy, and indulges in speculations which have no 
place in dogmatics. Yet apologetics must treat some of these ques¬ 
tions. And when the proposition that religious knowledge runs in 
value-judgments is not interpreted too narrowly; when it is under¬ 
stood that a proposition does not rest upon an immediate feeling, 
but that it rests finally on the ground of the conviction of the worth 
of the truth for our personal life, some of these so-called speculative 
discussions will then ground themselves indirectly on value-judg¬ 
ments. 

RitschFs doctrine of value-judgments has led to much criticism 
and discussion by his critics and disciples. The former have charged 
him with reducing religion to mere subjectivity and with erecting an 
irreconcilable dualism in the human mind. Luthardt says 19 that for 
Ritschl religion does not deal with existences, but with values. 
The value-judgment is severed from existence and left hanging in 
the air. He does not realize that the siginificance of the fact 
must have its foundation in the fact itself. 

Stahlin thinks 20 that if Ritschl “meant by value-judgments” that 
the knowledge which has no value relative to salvation is not to be re¬ 
garded as religious, and that much which the scholastics regarded 
as important is to be excluded, then the church will probably raise 
no objection to him. But this is not his meaning. For him there 
is no deity of Christ objectively considered. “If religious knowledge 
consists in value-judgments, it lacks objectivity.” 

Orr admits 21 that religion has its “roots deep in the immediate 
consciousness of God;” that it has its own modes of “apprehension 

>9 Zeitschrijt jUr kirchliche Wissenschafi und kirchliches Leben, 1881. 

Kant, Lotze, und Ritschl. 

The RUschlian Theology, chap. 8. 
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and expression;” that there is a “strong practical tendency in reli¬ 
gion;” that its “modes of representation are figurative and pictorial;” 
and that this element of truth is expressed in RitschPs view. But 
RitschFs statement lands us in subjectivity, and presents a dualism 
in the human mind. 

Pfleiderer finds 2 * an element of truth in Ritschl’s statement 
which has been recognized since Schleiermacher, but he detects also 
two great errors. For, according to Ritschl, the feeling of worth 
not only forms the motive of investigation, but actually dictates 
the result. The first is true, but the latter is absolutely fatal to any 
scientific work. Then, again, according to Ritschl’s own statement, 
religious knowledge ought not to run in value-judgments alone. 
For he distinctl/states that “the two functions of spirit mentioned are 
always in operation simultaneously, and always also in some degree 
mutually related, even though it be in the inverse ratio of promi¬ 
nence.” If theoretic judgments are accompanied by value-judg¬ 
ments, then the latter are, or ought to be, accompanied by the former. 
But Ritschl says that religious knowledge runs in independent value- 
judgments. Then they are purely subjective and have not the slight¬ 
est guarantee for the objective worth of their knowledge. Ritschl 
comes to the position of Lange, who would tell us that religious ideas 
are practically useful and worthful, but are groundless imaginations. 
But religious'ideas can be worthful only when one is convinced of 
their truth. 

Wendland says * 3 that no one will deny that religious knowledge 
rests on the inner experience of the pious soul, and that its religious 
ideas have peculiar interest for the religious subject. But the term 
“value-judgment” is not a proper designation of the character of 
religious knowledge. 

Kattenbusch affirms * 4 that Ritschl never meant that we can have 
a system of pure value-judgments in differentiation from judgments 
of existence. Ritschl means that dogmatics as a science must not 
pass beyond the knowledge which is given in value-judgments. He 
does not affirm that the realities are not in existence apart from 

” See reference, foot.iote, p. 423. 

*3 Albrecht Ritschl und seine Schuler. 

>4 Theologische Litteraturteitung , 1882. 
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value-judgments, but that they are not in existence for us. RitschTs 
proposition that what we know of God comes from his operations 
upon us is made without reference to the difference between value 
and theoretic judgments. 

Garvie considers * 5 that Ritschl meant the value-judgment to be 
as true as a scientific judgment. He says that when Dr. Denney affirms 
that Jesus has, according to Ritschl, for the religious consciousness 
the religious value of God, but has for the scientific knowledge the 
common real value of man, and that it is only the subjective, pious 
estimate of the Christian which gives him the value of God, he is 
guilty of a double misconception. For Ritschl holds that the scien¬ 
tific consciousness cannot affirm or deny anything about the divinity 
of Christ. The truth is not in the realm of scientific consciousness, 
and cannot be reached by its methods. Ritschl would also affirm 
that the considerations of science do not correspond with truth 
more closely than the estimate of the pious Christian. 

Traub contends * 6 that Pfleiderer has not interpreted Ritschl 
correctly. For the latter never claims that the interest of the investi¬ 
gator should determine the result. Ritschl merely means that 
knowledge arises because of a feeling of its worth, and he makes 
this clear when he tells us that this feeling is necessary to arouse and 
sustain attention. He distinctly points out that the validity of 
scientific knowledge is to be assured by careful observation and by 
investigation according to the “ascertained laws of human cognition.” 
Further, Traub urges that those who charge Ritschl with subjec¬ 
tivity ought to realize the significance of the charge. For Ritschl 
knew as well as his critics that to bring the actual reality of the object 
of religion in question meant the death of all religion. The ques¬ 
tion is one of method, and Ritschl claims that one can be certain of 
the objective reality only in the religious experience. The facts 
of salvation prove themselves as real facts to him who experiences 
them in his inner life. Ritschl means by his term “value-judgment” 
that the certainty of faith is not a theoretical conclusion, but a per¬ 
sonal conviction. If one calls this Feuerbachianism, then he bases 
his assertion on the ungrounded assumption that only theoretical 
knowledge is real. 

*5 The RUschlian Theology. 36 See reference, footnote, p. 434. 
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In the doctrine of the value-judgment Ritschl and his school 
mean to give philosophical expression to the personal and prac¬ 
tical character of religious knowledge. Herrmann, on the philo¬ 
sophical basis of Kant, affirms 87 the dignity of man and the practical 
character of all knowledge. He is the first to apply the term “ value- 
judgment ” to religious knowledge, which, he holds, has a postulate 
nature and rests on the basis of the moral feeling of worth. The 
method by which it is obtained is not that of scientific knowledge, 
but it is none the less knowledge of reality. 

The first use of this term by Ritschl was in his criticism of the 
work of Kaftan . 88 The latter starts out with the twofold activity 
of consciousness, which both presents an object and takes an attitude 
to it. From this we have the two classes of judgments, one of which 
deals with the content and expresses a fact, and so makes up the 
sum of our scientific knowledge; and the other deals with the attitude 
and is a judgment of value. “ Value-judgments express our position 
to the world, and they add nothing more to the facts on which they 
relate themselves than what they mean for us.” Of these value- 
judgments there are three kinds: the natural, the moral, and the 
aesthetic. Religious knowledge rests on the natural value-judgments, 
since it seeks to preserve the Supreme Good. Religious judgments 
are judgments of existence based on value-judgments. We have, 
then, two classes of theoretical judgments, one class of which depends 
for its validity on observation and the laws of thought, and the other 
is practically conditioned. 

Lipsius 89 and Scheibe 30 hold positions similar to that of Kaftan. 
According to both, theoretic judgments may not only be based on 
scientific observation, but they may assert the existence of a fact on the 
basis of some practical necessity. That is, theoretical judgments 
may rest on value-judgments. They distinguish between accidental 
and necessary value-judgments, and define the latter as those which 
stand in inseparable connection with the self-certainty of our personal 
existence. Religion rests on the basis of necessary value-judgments 
and gives a knowledge of objective reality. 

Die Religion in Verhdltniss turn Welterkennen und zur Sittlichkeit . 

*8 D as Wesen dor christlichen Religion . 

*9 Philosophic und Religion , 1885. 

30 Die Bedeutung dor Werturteile fUr das religidse Erkennen. 
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Otto Ritschl , 31 in defending the thesis of his father, starts out 
from the unity of consciousness, which means that no function of 
the soul can be carried on in complete isolation from the other activ¬ 
ities. There must be in every conscious act a certain element of 
feeling, willing, and ideation. But scientific knowledge demands 
the isolation of feeling and willing from the intellectual processes 
as far as possible. This abstraction is obtained by long and careful 
education, and is never complete, since most men, women especially, 
and all children think in value-judgments; that is, their ideas are 
inseparably united with feeling and desire. The element of feeling 
and willing is present in all religious knowledge, so that one can 
never sever the religious emotion or the feeling of personal interest 
from the intellectual element in religious knowledge. But such value- 
judgments give objective reality and meet the needs of practical 
life. The presence or absence of an experience of worth in the act 
of judging has nothing to do with the reality of the object; so that we 
cannot oppose existential to value-judgments as if the former alone 
gave us reality. Religious knowledge is not, as Kaftan affirms, 
based on value-judgments, but it runs in value-judgments. It is 
personal conviction and must always keep this form. 

Reischle in his Werturteile und Glaubensurteile gives us the most 
satisfactory and thorough treatment of this subject in the Ritschlian 
school, and virtually defends the position of his master. He affirms 
that worth means a relation, not to the activity of ideation, but 
to the feeling-willing self. A certain amount of reflection is necessary 
to pass a value-judgment. The immediate feeling of pain or pleasure 
may deceive us. The worth of an object is the property of an object 
to guarantee satisfaction through its existence directly or indirectly 
to my whole feeling-willing self. There are certain value-judgments, 
such as the aesthetic, intellectual, moral, and religious, which rest on 
an ideal valid for the human spirit and can claim universal validity. 
Inasmuch as the chief aim of knowledge is to decide by careful 
observation and by attention to the laws of thought concerning the 
truth or falsity of a matter, the intellectual value-judgment is gener¬ 
ally overlooked; and yet all judgments of knowledge are accompanied 
by a feeling of the worth of knowledge which accompanies the process 

3* Ueber Werturteile. 
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of knowing and arouses and sustains attention. This is what Ritschl 
called an accompanying value-judgment; but it is more correct to 
say that it is an accompanying feeling of value, which only under 
certain conditions comes to expression as a value-judgment, and in 
that case as an independent value-judgment. 

If we define a value-judgment according to the ordinary use of 
language, then we must affirm it to be a judgment in which “ worth 
is predicated of any object fixed in presentation.” This definition 
is imperfect, since it both includes many degenerate value-judgments 
and excludes the moral and intellectual postulates which ought to 
be regarded as value-judgments. Then, too, the object may not pre¬ 
sent a reality apart from the presenting consciousness. In this sense 
the propositions of faith cannot be called value-judgments, for they 
can have significance only when the spiritual magnitude affirmed 
by them is a reality; and the Ritschlian school has always held that 
the judgments of faith are Seinsurtheile. Nor is it wise to say that 
the propositions of faith are theoretic judgments based on value- 
judgments, as Kaftan and Lipsius; for by theoretic judgments one 
understands those judgments which rest on the necessity of percep¬ 
tion and the laws of thought. The inner experience which is at the 
basis of religious knowledge is not a judgment of value, but a feeling 
of value. From a psychological point of view, then, we might define 
a value-judgment as a judgment brought about on the ground of 
personal appreciation or valuation. This excludes all judgments 
which rest on mere custom or authority. Otto Ritschl is wrong when 
he defines value-judgments as those immediately connected with 
feelings of worth, since all early judgments are so connected; but 
value-judgments include only those which grow up on the ground 
of personal valuation. From this definition we might say that reli¬ 
gious knowledge consists or runs in value-judgments, for even 
the propositions which rest on authority are indirectly grounded 
in the “value” which the individual ascribes to the person or 
church. 

From a more critical point of view we may define a value-judg¬ 
ment as a judgment whose validity does not rest on the necessity 
of perception and of logical thinking, but on the position of the feeling- 
willing self to the object of presentation. From this view we can 
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see that children do not think in value-judgments, as Otto Ritschl 
maintained, since the validity of their judgment is grounded in per¬ 
ception and in the laws of thought. Albrecht Ritschl did not clearly 
distinguish between the psychological and this critical point of 
view; for though all activity of knowledge is guided by a feeling of 
worth, still this does not always come to expression as a value-judg¬ 
ment. From this definition Ritschl was right when he held that 
knowledge runs, or consists in, value-judgments. 

The religious propositions of faith are judgments, the validity of which can¬ 
not be made certain on grounds of perception and the laws of thought, but only 
on the ground of living conviction in the believed truth for the personal life. 

Thus, though Reischle concedes to the critics of his master the 
ambiguity of the term “ value-judgment,” he yet defends the position 
which means to affirm the personal and practical character of religious 
knowledge. His agreement with Ritschl goes farther when he 
denies the postulate character of these judgments, but virtually 
identifies them with faith, since they are the correlate of the revelation 
of God as it impresses us in the person of Jesus Christ. He is sure 
that metaphysics cannot give more than a unitary world-ground, 
and therefore has nothing to make possible the personal trust of 
supreme importance to religion. He does not think that metaphysics 
can even give such a world-ground, and falls back upon the position 
of Kant. 

IV 

In view of Ritschl’s whole teaching and of the position of his 
disciples, no unbiased historical student will judge that Ritschl for 
a moment meant to deny the reality of the object of religion. We 
have seen already that Ritschl held that one could give a historical 
estimate of Jesus only when one exercised faith in him. He makes 
the value-judgment virtually equivalent to faith, and it has as its 
correlate the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. This, Ritschl says, 
saves Luther’s position from subjectivity. All this shows that Ritschl’s 
term “value-judgment” is an attempt to express in philosophical 
language the personal character of religious knowledge. The moral 
proof for God’s existence is in one edition called the theoretic proof, 
and in another a practical proof. It is not then a question of fact, 
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but a question of how we attain the knowledge of fact. His reply 
to materialism and pantheism, and his whole seriousness and earnest¬ 
ness, forbid the student to believe that Ritschl ever doubted the 
reality of the object of religion. Ritschl emphatically denies the 
position of Feuerbach. 

The Hegelians made the mistake of supposing that the theoretical is not merely 
the most valuable function of the spirit, but likewise the function which has to 
take up the problem of religion and solve it. 3 * 

Now, Feuerbach pointed out that in religion the chief stress falls 
upon “the needs and wishes of the human heart. ,, In this Feuerbach 
is correct, but he also held the Hegelian illusion concerning theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge, and so claimed that religion represented an individ¬ 
ual and egoistic interest, and was “a delusion in regard to its object” 
and was “ worthless as knowledge.” Ritschl denies the egoism which 
is here affirmed, and claims that the needs, feelings, and values of 
the human spirit may be as universal in their nature as the laws of 
thought, and may convey as true a revelation of reality. In the 
light of this it is mere dogmatism to assert that Ritschl held to the 
position of Feuerbach. 

But the critic may say that Ritschl did not see the logical issue 
of his position. Accordingly, we raise the question: Does RitschTs 
philosophic position concerning the nature of religious knowledge 
lead logically to a denial of the reality of the object of that knowledge ? 
To answer this question it may be wise to discover the genesis of his 
statement and to relate this to his metaphysical position. The fact 
that we have discussed the nature of religious knowledge under 
his theological presuppositions shows that we hold that Ritschl’s 
view here has a religious rather than a metaphysical source. As a 
Christian, and as a student of religion, Ritschl was led to affirm the 
peculiar nature of religious knowledge. But at the same time his 
form of statement was without doubt influenced by the position of 
Lotze and by the work of Kaftan. 

In his psychology 33 Lotze teaches us that in every activity of the 
soul the whole soul is active. 

3 * /. R., sec. 28. 

33 For what follows see Outlines of Psychology, chap. 6 ; Outlines of Metaphysics, 
secs. 93-97; Philosophy of Religion, secs. 65-70; Microcosmos, VoL I, Book II, chap. 5; 
Book V, chap. 5. 
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In ideation the soul is active because it cannot respond to a definite excita¬ 
tion save by a definite form of expression. .... It is an original peculiarity 
of the mind that it not only presents changes to itself, but becomes aware of their 

value in terms of pleasure and pain.No mental presentation is completely 

indifferent, and the pleasure and pain attached to it escapes our attention only 
because in educated life the meaning and the significance which the impresssions 
have for our purposes in life has become more important to us than the con¬ 
sideration of the impression itself. 

The recognition of the value of a thing is bound up with the feeling 
of pleasure or pain. The value of a thing is in its power to produce 
pleasure or pain in a spiritual being. There can be no worth or 
unworth in a thing-in-itself. 

An idea of an object possessing worth which does not show its worth for 
someone by its capacity to produce pleasure or pain shoots beyond the mark. 

If we now turn from the psychology of worth to its evaluation, 
Lotze informs us that the true beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics. 
“We are to seek in that which should be, the ground of that which 
is.” But that which should be is the Highest-Good-personal. The 
Moral Being capable of feeling pleasure and pain with finite mural 
beings of like capacity is what should be, and what is, as real. The 
highest good consists in blessedness, in well-being. Things exist 
to produce values. It is because there are moral beings with feeling, 
capable of pleasure or pain, that there can be an obligatory moral 
law. Drop out the element of feeling in God and man, and consider 
them as pure intellect and volition, and it is difficult to find a place 
for moral obligation. This does not mean that pleasure is the moral 
ideal. There is no such thing as pleasure in general, just as there 
is no color in general. One cannot feel without “feeling in a par¬ 
ticular way, and the specific feeling is in every case rather the imme¬ 
diate individual transference into the language of sensibility of the 
peculiar worth to this peculiar case of excitation.” Pleasure is rather 
the light in which existing reality shows forth all “its objective essence 
and beauty.” 

In our own feelings for the value of things and their relation our reason 
possesses as genuine a revelation as, in the principle of logical investigation, 

it has an indispensable instrument of experience.Every real cause of 

pleasure is indeed only recognition and enjoyment of a specific worth which has 
its own occasioning cause different from the cause of every other pleasure. There 
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is an ideal according to which we may measure worths. Supreme pleasure is 
in the satisfaction of conscience itself. Pleasure in the agreement of any individ¬ 
ual pleasure and this supreme legislation is a standard exempt from fluctuation. 
.... That which corresponds to a momentary and accidental condition of 
some individual peculiarity of the mind which it affects is of less worth, and 
that is of more worth which harmonizes with the general and normal features 
for organization, by which the mind is fitted for the fulfilment of its destiny. 
That would be of supreme worth which caused satisfaction to an ideal mind in 
its normal condition, a mind which had been purified from all tendency to divert 
from its proper path of development. 

This, in brief, is what Lotze teaches concerning values, and it 
is the key to his whole philosophical system. The whole world of 
forms, the whole mechanism of nature, exists for the creation of 
values. Values, then, are not purely subjective or arbitrary, for Lotze. 
The desires of men as well as thought may contain a universal 
element and possess objectivity in the sense of universality. Since 
man is a part of reality, he neither thinks nor values in a purely sub¬ 
jective way. Our valuation conforms to a perfect valuation as our 
knowledge conforms to a perfect knowledge. In both we have an 
interpretation of reality. It is not difficult to discover the influence 
of Lotze upon the philosophical statement of Ritschl. For Ritschl 
tells us that ideation is accompanied by feeling and willing, and that 
the worth of an object is in its capacity to arouse pleasure and pain. 
For him, too, the highest good is blessedness. Our valuation gives 
us a true valuation of reality. Values are not purely arbitrary, 
but feeling as well as thought may possess a universal element. 
If theoretic knowledge is a knowledge of reality, then valuation is 
also an interpretation of reality. Unless one can show that RitschPs 
metaphysical position is solipsism, he cannot charge him with sub¬ 
jectivity. But that is not the case, for we have seen that he accepts 
the ontology of Lotze. Let us take the example so often urged against 
Ritschl, namely, the divinity of Christ. This is a value-judgment. 
Ritschl tells us that the divinity of Christ expresses the value of Christ 
for us. It represents the power of Christ to secure our blessedness. 
The man who has not experienced this blessedness which Christ 
gives can pass no valuation on him. He is in the position of a blind 
man before a work of art. But is the valuation of the Christian 
correct ? The more perfect the Christian, the more perfect is his 
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valuation. God’s valuation is the perfect one. He knows Jesus as 
he is in himself—that is, as he is for God—and we know him as he 
is for us. We have a true, but not a complete, knowledge or valuation 
of reality. 

But while Ritschl’s philosophical statement, taken as a whole, 
does not lead to subjectivity, yet the term “value-judgment” itself 
is indefinite and unclear. Ritschl’s first statement of the value- 
judgment was made in a review of Kaftan’s work. We have already 
pointed out Kaftan’s position. The mind both presents an object 
and values it, and from this twofold activity he derives the two forms 
of judgment. In criticism Ritschl says that every theoretic judg¬ 
ment contains in itself a value-judgment. The fact that we give 
attentive observation shows the action of the will, which in its turn 
is influenced by feeling. Ritschl weakens the dualism of Kaftan. 
In both cases we are moved by valuation, but in the one case it is a 
direct valuation of a thing for our lives, and in the other it is a valua¬ 
tion of the knowledge itself through which we present the fact of the 
thing. This position is virtually taken up in the third edition of 
his large work, and a statement of it has already been given. There 
is some ground for the criticism of Pfleiderer that, if theoretical 
judgments are accompanied by value-judgments, then, according 
to Ritschl’s position that both activities are always present, value- 
judgments are accompanied by theoretic judgments. There must 
be the ideational content in the religious judgment. It is in this way 
that Otto Ritschl defends his father’s thesis. He tells us that all 
experience begins in value-judgments. But as the content side is 
developed, the feeling and will element drop out. In this case science 
and theology are alike. They both as sciences must move in theoreti¬ 
cal judgments. And theology can run in value-judgments only so 
long as it is crude, naive, and unscientific. This is the logical issue 
of Otto Ritschl’s position. Reischle’s position is closer to the real 
meaning of Ritschl. It is the accompanying feeling of value which 
Ritschl has in mind when he speaks of accompanying value-judg¬ 
ments. 

In every concrete experience there are, as Ritschl claims, both 
the content-phase and the value-phase. And the psychology of Ritschl 
is perfectly correct, when he says that one cannot have a fact and then 
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value it, or that one cannot know God apart from his value for us. 
The content cannot be presented irrespective of any attitude on the 
part of the subject. And the value of an object is not a secondary 
or derived thing, but every content falls within the process of valua¬ 
tion. We may abstract the content side of experience and develop 
this as a means of controlling further experiences. This is the world 
of science. We may abstract the side of valuation and arrange 
attitudes or values and develop a world of ends, and this gives us 
a system of morals. This, too, is objectively real, for it helps us to 
control further experiences. But the reality is just the whole experi¬ 
ence with its content and value. It is just the whole world of means 
and ends with their interrelations. To charge Ritschl with subjec¬ 
tivity is to assume that the abstract world of science is the whole 
reality. And the logical issue of this is materialism. 

Moreover, Ritschl is to be recommended in that he emphasizes 
the intensely personal and practical character of religious knowledge. 
Religious knowledge is the knowledge that accrues to faith, and 
it moves in the realm of personal conviction. The Christian view 
of the world is a reasonable faith, but it is a faith and can never be 
demonstrated in such a way as to compel universal recognition. 
Metaphysics does not prove God, and it does not give us freedom 
or immortality. When one builds on it, he builds not on the solid 
rock whereon Christ stood, but on the sand which cannot withstand 
the storms. It was RitschTs profound spiritual insight which led 
him to reject so unsafe a foundation. Science and philosophy have 
rejected metaphysics, as that term has been understood, and it was 
RistchTs merit that he demanded for theology that it stand on its 
own basis of divine revelation, and not on the tottering foundation 
of metaphysics. Metaphysics is not to give reality. God must be 
experienced. The richer one makes one’s own life, the better can 
one interpret reality. Knowledge grows out of experience, and 
knowledge of God and faith in immortality grow out of an experience 
of the revelation of God in one’s own soul mediated through the 
inner life of Jesus Christ. Knowledge cannot take the place of faith, 
thought the place of loving service, or metaphysics the place of 
religion. Ritschl tells us that, to know God, we must surrender our 
lives to the spirit of Jesus and find our vocation within his kingdom. 
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In all this Ritschl is in harmony with the teaching of Jesus, Paul, 
and Luther, and with the psychological thought and practical needs 
of today. Christianity by its functions in the individual life and 
in society must prove both its right to be, and to be what it claims. 

But Ritschl does not seem to see clearly and state plainly the 
practical and functional character of all knowledge. Over against 
speculative idealism he affirms the practical character of religious 
knowledge, but he never completely emancipates himself from the 
speculative ideal, he never accepts the functional character of thought 
in experience. There are not two criterions of knowledge. The 
one test of reality is its power to appeal to the feelings, and to further 
or hinder the purposes of the will. Ritschl seems to view thought 
apart from its origin and function in experience. We are to test 
reality for theoretic thought by asking if it conforms to the forms 
of perception and the categories of thought. But just how did we 
come to have these forms and categories, and why do we rely upon 
them ? They have arisen as means of reaction under practical needs 
for the preservation of life. There is even no mere mechanical 
association of ideas. The forms of perception and the categories 
of thought represent our modes of corresponding successfully to prob¬ 
lematic situations. The category of causation would not arise in life 
if there were not purposes to realize. So long as life is under habit, 
so long as there is no problem, there is no necessity for thought. The 
real is just what functions properly, and our thought-life exists for 
the purpose of securing the proper functioning or action. If, then, 
we test a plan of thought by an examination of the thought-process 
involved in its reconstruction, that simply means that we know 
these thought-processes have been evolved in experience and have 
been tested by past experience. The real is always that which will 
allow the will to attain its purpose, which will bring a unification and 
harmony of feeling into experience. The final test of reality is just 
this feeling. 

Again, if we turn to that phase of experience which is peculiarly 
designated as the process of valuation, we must recognize that the 
whole elaboration of values is a process of judgment, is attained 
by the use of ideas, and, according to the laws of thought, is, in 
fact, a logical process. In a certain sense we may call every judg- 
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ment a value-judgment, since judgment is a process of evolving 
values, and it is just the meaning or value of an idea that is of use 
in the reasoning process. But experience not only elaborates a 
physical world, a world of means, but to meet the needs of the moral 
and religious life it must evolve new categories, posit a world of 
ends; and the process by which this is attained is peculiarly the pro¬ 
cess of valuation, and these judgments may be called value-judgments 
in differentiation from the judgments involved in the construction 
of the mere physical world. There is a cognitive element present 
in each desire as truly as in each sensation, and these value-judg¬ 
ments prove their objectivity in the same manner as the other judg¬ 
ments; that is, they are necessary for the attainment of the richest 
experience. At the same time, since the religious valuation arises 
only out of the religious experience, a subjective element is always 
characteristic of its judgments, and they cannot expect to attain 
the universality of the scientific or less personal judgments. 

V 

In a previous article I pointed out what I considered to be the 
metaphysical presuppositions of Ritschl. It now remains to ask 
whether the metaphysical or religious principle was primary with 
Ritschl, and what relation they hold to each other in his system. 
If we turn again to the students of Ritschl, we find a variety of opin¬ 
ions. Esslinger and Stahlin regard the metaphysical as funda¬ 
mental, and with the rejection of that the whole theological system 
is discredited. Orr and Steinbeck think RitschTs metaphysical 
principles hold a vital place in his system and vitiate to a large degree 
his entire teaching, but especially his doctrine of God and the person 
and deity of Christ. Garvie thinks RitschTs method may be char¬ 
acterized as biblo-spheric, christo-centric, and pisto-basic, and his 
metaphysical principles are not an organic part of his system. Wend- 
land believes RitschTs interests to be entirely historical, and he 
accepted the neo-Kantian philosophy because it seemed to give him 
support. All the disciples of Ritschl regard his theory of knowledge 
of very little importance in his theological thinking. Ecke holds 
the fundamental principles of Ritschl to be his return to the con¬ 
fessions of the early community as the fundamental norm for theo- 
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logical knowledge, his christo-centric method of treating dogmatics, 
and the characterization of the propositions of dogmatics as truths 
of salvation. 

Traub regards RitschPs interest as a historical one. He was 
profoundly impressed by his studies of the gospel and the works of 
Luther. It was here that he learned the peculiar character of reli¬ 
gious knowledge, and then he sought for a theory of knowledge that 
would protect it from other knowledge. With this judgment Otto 
Ritschl 34 agrees. He tells us that the real foundation for his father’s 
work is in his biblical and historical theology, and it was not till after 
he had formed his view of life and the world that he sought a justi¬ 
fication for the formal side of his method. His theory of knowledge 
was really abstracted from his large work as the method which he 
actually, though perhaps unconsciously, pursued. 

There is no question that the practical and ethical character of 
the philosophy of Lotze appealed strongly to Ritschl. And if Lotze’s 
philosophy of religion is constructed on a purely rational basis, yet 
emphasis is placed on the knowledge that comes from values, and 
values are found in the historical. Though Ritschl makes all-impor¬ 
tant the supernatural revelation, it is a revelation of values which 
are possessed by the community and appropriated by the individual 
through faith. The very character of the neo-Kantian philosophy 
was such as to appeal to the historical student, and would in turn 
encourage the historical study. On the theological side Ritschl 
entered into that great heritage of Schleiermacher, and he learned 
from him that religion is sui generis , and its knowledge is not to 
be mixed with other knowledge. The religious, scientific, and philo¬ 
sophic thought of the age meet in Ritschl, and they all move in the 
practical direction. 

Moreover, Ritschl himself was pre-eminently practical, and it 
was this bent that sent him to historical study; and his system is 
held together by the practical interests. The practical interest 
explains the influence of Ritschl. Professor James , 35 speaking of 
the metaphysical attributes of God, says: 

From the point of view of practical religion, the metaphysical monster which 
they offer to our worship is an absolutely worthless invention of the scholarly 

34 Life of his father. 35 Varieties 0} Religious Experience . 
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mind. The moral attributes stand on an entirely different footing; they positively 
determine fear and hope and expectation, and are the foundation for the saintly 
life. 

It matters not whether we say the metaphysical or religious prin¬ 
ciple is primary for Ritschl, since the result is the same. For the 
metaphysical principle is a formal and regulative statement of the 
positive religious principle. The metaphysical principle excludes all 
the elementary knowledge of metaphysics from the field of theology, 
and forbids the method of metaphysics to the realm of theology. 
And the religious principle states that theological knowledge must be 
derived from historical revelation alone, and that one must be a mem¬ 
ber of the religious community in order to appropriate and interpret 
this revelation. The metaphysical principle possesses a critical func¬ 
tion in theology, since it wards off ideas that grow on alien soil, and 
opposes any false claims of scientific knowledge or of a false meta¬ 
physics which seek to deny the validity of religious knowledge. Thus 
both the metaphysical and the religious principle work together for 
a practical and historical theology, and the religious world is indebted 
to Ritschl for a dogmatics which is a science of faith. 
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Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Augustine called divorce quaestio diflkiUima. Then for a thousand 
years it was treated as quaestio actualis. At the present time it is 
a burning question in the state and in the church, though the state 
and the church do not view it in the same light, and that because 
the state defines marriage as a civil contract, and views it as a civil 
institution, while the church holds that marriage is a divine insti¬ 
tution, and defines it as a “holy estate.” 

But the state and the church agree in the conception that mar¬ 
riage is for life, and that it cannot be dissolved at will by either of 
the married parties, nor by the mutual agreement of both parties; 
and that, when for good and sufficient reasons husband and wife 
ought to be separated, whether relatively or absolutely, such separa¬ 
tion can be legitimately made only by the supreme will—that is, 
by the law of the state. The state and the church agree in the judg¬ 
ment that at the present time divorces are unjustifiably numerous, 
and in most cases are obtained on inadequate grounds. They are 
not agreed, however, as to the proper methods to be employed for 
the abolition of an abuse that is threatening to undermine the founda¬ 
tions of the social and civil fabric. The difference at this point 
results mainly from the fact that there is not in the church as a whole 
a uniform doctrine or sentiment as to the nature of marriage in all 
of its features, nor as to the lawfulness of divorce. What some regard 
as the teaching of the Scriptures on these subjects is repudiated by 
others as unscriptural. The state must be impartial. She dare not 
favor one party or one dogma at the expense of another. Hence she can 
enact and enforce divorce laws only with a view to civil and social 
interests. Actual co-operation of state and church to any large 
extent is impracticable. But rapprochement ought to be sought by 
both, since both are divine institutions, and since the legitimate 
functions of the one do not conflict with the legitimate functions of 
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the other. In the abolition of a great social, ethical, and religious 
abuse they should strive to understand each other, at least in those 
points in which it can be said that there is practically consensus 
ecclesiae. 

It cannot therefore be regarded as untimely, in view of the present 
agitation in the state and in the church over the divorce question, 
to present briefly and objectively the teaching of different churches 
on the subject of divorce, and on the cognate subject of the marriage of 
persons whom the state has divorced a vinculo matrimonii ; though this 
cannot be done intelligently without making some reference to the 
teaching of the churches on the subject of matrimony, since the doctrine 
of a church in regard to divorce is generally a logical deduction from 
its doctrine on matrimony. 

L THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

The Catechismus Romanus defines “matrimony as the conjugal 
conjunction of a man and a woman, between two lawful persons, 
holding an individual nearness of life. ,,x The same high authority 
declares that matrimony has two aspects: 

It is to be considered as it is natural (for wedlock was not invented by man, 
but by nature); or as it is a sacrament, the force whereof excels the condition 
of natural things, and because grace perfects nature. 3 

This second and more important aspect of matrimony is based on 
Eph. 5:28-32, more particularly on the words of the Vulgate, Sacra - 
mentum hoc magnum est , in vs. 32: 

For in that he [the apostle] saith, this is a great sacrament , no one ought to 
doubt that it ought to be referred to marriage. To wit, because the conjunction 
of the man, and of the woman, whereof God is the author, is a sacrament, that is, 
a sacred sign of the most holy bond wherewith Christ our Lord is joined with 
his church. 3 

The Council of Trent, to which the Catechismus constantly appeals, 
declares that matrimony excels the ancient marriages, and that the 
holy Fathers, and the councils and the tradition of the universal 
church “have always taught that matrimony is to be numbered among 
the sacraments of the new law;” and it pronounces an anathema 

* De Sacramento Matrimonii, V. 

* Ibid., XI. 

3 Ibid., XIX. 
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on anyone who shall say that “ matrimony is not truly and properly 
one of the seven sacraments of the evangelical law, instituted by 
Christ our Lord; but that it has been invented by men in the church.” 4 

It is this, its sacramental character, that makes marriage inviolate 
and absolutely indissoluble in the eyes of the Roman Cathclic 
church: 

For though it were convenient that matrimony, as it is an office of nature, 
might not be dissolved; yet more so now, as it is a sacrament; for which cause 
it gains the highest perfections, even in all things which are proper to it by the 
law of nature. 

Again: 

The third good of matrimony is called the sacrament, the bond of marriage, 
from which they can never be dissolved. For as the apostle has it: The Lord 
has commanded that the wife depart not from her own husband. But if she depart, 
that she remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband, and that the hus¬ 
band put not away his wife. For if matrimony, as it is a sacrament, signify 
the conjunction of Christ with his church, it must needs be that, as Christ never 
separates himself from his church, so a wife, as to the bond of matrimony, can 
never be separated from her husband. 5 

The passages of Scripture on which this doctrine of the indissolu¬ 
bility of matrimony is based are the following: “This now is bone 
of my bones and flesh of my flesh. Wherefore a man shall leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be 
two in one flesh” (Gen. 2:23, 24); “What God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder” (Matt. 19:6). But neither the Council of 
Trent nor the Catechismus quotes or applies the following passages: 
“Whosoever putteth away his wife, except for fornication,” etc., 
(Matt. 19:9); and: “Yet if the unbeliever departeth, let him depart: 
the brother or the sister is not under bondage in such cases” (1 Cor. 

7:15)- 

The Catechismus says: “The bond of matrimony can be dissolved 
by no divorce;” and: “Nor did God institute matrimony only, but, 
as the Holy Synod of Trent says, he added to it a perpetual and 
indissoluble knot.” And the Council of Trent, evidently in allusion 
to the teaching of Protestants, pronounces an anathema on anyone 
who shall say “that on account of heresy, or irksome cohabitation, 

4 Doctrina de Sacramento Matrimonii, Twenty-fourth Session. 

s Catechismus Romanus, ut supra, XIII, XXX. 
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or affected absence of one of the parties, the bond of matrimony 
may be dissolvedand upon him who saith 

that the church has erred, in that she hath taught, in accordance with the evan¬ 
gelical and apostolical doctrine, that the bond of matrimony cannot be dissolved 
on account of the adultery of one of the married parties; and that both, or even 
the innocent one who gave not occasion to the adultery, cannot contract another 
marriage during the lifetime of the other. 6 

Roman Catholic theologians maintain that the practice of the 
church has been absolutely uniform and in full accord with this doc¬ 
trine, and that not a single instance can be found where the Holy 
See has ever for an instant entertained any question involving the 
dissolution of a consummated Christian marriage; though the Holy 
See has often issued a decree of nullity, whereby it has been authenti¬ 
cally declared that there had never been a true Christian 
marriage. 7 

Now whatever may be the facts in regard to the practice of the 
Roman Catholic church, it is certain that she teaches the absolute 
indissolubility of the marriage bond; but she declared at the Council 
of Trent, November n, 1563, “that, for many causes, a separation 
may take place between husband and wife, in regard of bed, or in 
regard of cohabitation, for a determinate or for an indeterminate 
period;” which is known as separation a mensa et thoro , or “judicial 
separation,” and must be distinguished from a divorce a vinculo 
matrimonii , which the Roman Catholic church does not permit, 
and from nullity, which she does permit, and which sets the parties 
free, and gives them liberty to act as though there were no bond 
between them. But where the Roman Catholic church has ascer¬ 
tained and decided that there has been true Christian marriage— 
that is, where the sacrament of marriage has been duly administered 
—she declares that “the bond of wedlock is broken by nothing else 
but death.” 8 Hence the sacrament is the principal thing in Christian 
marriage. It covers the whole pact with an inviolable sanctity. 
It makes absolute the words of Christ: “What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder;” for a sacrament cannot be inval¬ 
id Canons, V, VII, VIII. 

7 Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic Theology , VoL m, pp. 31a, 313. 

8 Cotechismus, XXVII. Says Perrone: “ Indissolubilitas Matrimonii Christian! 
est sacramenti effectus” ( Praelectiones , De Matrimonio). 
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idated by any act of man. It also elevates the natural into the realm 
of the supernatural. 

In this sacrament also grace is figured and given, in which thing especially 
the nature of a sacrament consists, these words of the synod declare: But the 
grace which perfects natural love, and confirms that indissoluble unity, Christ 
himself, the author and finisher of the memorable sacraments, has merited for 
us by his passion. 0 

Says Hunter, in the chapter on “ Matrimony ” in his Outlines oj 
Theology —a book published under the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Vaughan—Vol. Ill, p. 423: 

This chapter has indicated the Catholic doctrine concerning Christian mar¬ 
riage, which is wholly based on the elevation of the natural contract to the dignity 
of a sacrament. It is this circumstance that gives the church exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion over all questions relating to the marriage bond; it also enables us to speak 
on certain points relating to the unity and absolute indissolubility of Christian 
wedlock with greater certainty than can be attained with reference to natural 
marriage. 

From this it results logically that in the estimation of the Roman 
Catholic church the state has no power to make or to unmake Chris¬ 
tian marriage. Matrimony is a sacrament. The state can have no 
jurisdiction over a sacrament. She may regulate the affairs of Christian 
married people on the civil and social side, because they are citizens, 
and are amenable to the state; but the state cannot lay her hand on 
marriage itself, “a sign of a holy thing.” 

n. THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 

The Lutheran Reformation was a revolt from certain doctrines 
and practices of the Roman Catholic church. In the matter of mar¬ 
riage and of divorce it was a radical revolution, having its foundation 
in the rejection of the doctrine that matrimony is a sacrament. And 
yet radical as this revolution was, no Lutheran confession contains 
an article on marriage and divorce. Incidentally it is stated that 
marriage is “a divine ordinance,” that it is “a necessary estate 
solemnly commanded by God;” that its “promises pertain to this 
life;” that “unjust is the tradition which forbids an innocent person 
to marry after divorce.” Nor does the Lutheran church have any 
canon to regulate the conduct of her clergy in the matter of marrying 
persons who have been divorced. But the standard Lutheran theo- 

9 CaUchismus , ut supra, XX. 
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logians and the Lutheran church orders (Kirchenordnungcn) express 
themselves with fulness and clearness, and with essential unanimity, 
on the subject of divorce, and in regard to the marriage of persons 
who have been lawfully divorced. 

In The Babylonian Captivity of the Church (1520) Luther denies 
that there is any warrant of Scripture for considering matrimony 
a sacrament. He says that matrimony “has been turned into a 
mockery by the very same traditions that vaunt it as a sacrament.” 
He says that 

Christ permits divorce only in the case of fornication, .... and if Paul bids 
us rather to marry than to bum, this seems plainly to allow of a man’s marrying 
another in place of her whom he has put away. 

And in regard to 1 Cor. 7:15, “But if the unbelieving departeth, 
let him depart: the brother or sister is not under bondage in such 
cases,” he says: 

Hence the apostle permits that the unbelieving one who departs should be 
let go, and leaves it free to the believer to take another. 10 

Thus Luther sees scriptural grounds for divorce in fornication 
and in desertion, and he concedes to the innocent party, in both 
cases, the right to marry again. These twc principles he steadfastly 
maintained. In his Exposition of 1 Cor. 7:15 (1523) he says: 

The apostle absolves and declares the husband or wife free where an unchris¬ 
tian husband or wife has departed, or will not allow the other to live a Christian 
life, and he grants such a one the right and privilege to marry again. What Paul 
says here in regard to a heathen husband or wife is to be understood also in regard 
to a false Christian, that is, where such a one would force the other to unchristian 
conduct, or will not allow the other to lead a Christian life, or departs. The 
Christian husband or wife is absolved and is free to marry another. 11 

In 1530 he published a volume on marriage. Here several pages 
are devoted to the discussion of divorce, and to the right of the inno¬ 
cent party to marry again. Quoting Matt. 19:6 he says: 

Accordingly, when a husband or wife has committed adultery, and it can be 
proved, I cannot deny that the other is free, and may be divorced, and may marry 
another person; though it were better, if possible, to effect reconciliation, and that 
they remain together. But if the innocent party will not do that, then he may 
avail himself of his right in God’s name. 19 

10 Jena Latin edition of Works, VoL H, foL 295. 

11 St Louis edition of Works , VoL VIII., pp. 1062, 1063. 

** Erlangen edition of Works , VoL XXIII, pp. 91-162. 
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This book is a classic in the Lutheran church on the subjects of 
which it treats. It was republished in 1540 by Bugenhagen in con¬ 
nection with his own tractate on Adultery and Divorce y and in the 
same year by Melanchthon in his De Arbore Consanguinitatis . It 
is copiously quoted by Lutheran theologians. And that Luther’s 
views prevailed at Wittenberg, and were carried into practical effect, 
is shown by the fact that in the year 1535 the entire theological 
faculty—Luther, Cruciger, Major, and Melanchthon—prepared and 
subscribed an Opinion on a concrete case of desertion. They 
recommend that the authorities shall cite the deserting husband to 
return. If he does not return within three months, they know well 
how to proceed. The deserted wife is to establish her character. 

If she can show that H. has been in ill-repute with others, then the case is 
all the dearer. Even if she cannot prove adultery, but if only on account of 
malirious and final desertion she seeks to be absolved, then, according to the 
rule given by Paul, 1 Cor., chap. 7, she shall be declared free from H., since he 
has wantonly abandoned her, and for three years has not shown that he desires 
to live with her, and therefore confesses that he has left her finally. By virtue 
of Paul’s declaration, M. shall be permitted to marry in a Christian manner* 
as has been the case heretofore in the Christian church, as Eusebius and Justin 
dte a case in lib . 4, and as is shown by the case of Fabiola. 13 

In the year 1551 Melanchthon added an appendix to his Loci 
Theologiciy in which he says: 

In the matter of divorce the Divine Word frees the innocent person when 
the husband or the wife has dissolved the bond of marriage by adultery, and 
it concedes to the innocent person, when the case has been decided judicially, 
the right to contract another marriage; and such is the practice in our consistories. 
The same is held in regard to a person who is unrighteously deserted (r Cor. 

7:15).By no means is the halter to be placed on the innocent person 

on account of divorce. It is understood that liberty is not a mere sound. To 
the liberated person marriage is conceded. 

But Melanchthon goes further than Luther, and approves Lex 
Theodosii, which concedes divorce “on account of cruelty, poisoning, 
and plots laid against life.” He does not concede divorce on account 
of contagious and incurable diseases, which may have come upon 
either party after marriage. 

From Luther (1546) and Melanchthon (1560)) we turn to the 
Lutheran dogmaticians, who extend in unbroken line from Chemnitz 

*3 Luthers Werke, St. Louis edition, Vol. X, pp. 744, 745. 
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(1522-86) to Hollazius (1648-1713). With little or no deviation, 
these standard teachers follow in the footsteps of their illustrious 
predecessors in the matter of divorce and the marriage of innocent 
divorced persons. They know of only two generic causes for dissolving 
the bond of marriage, “so that husband and wife may be separa¬ 
ted, not as by man, but by God himself” (Chemnitz); these 
two causes are adultery and malicious desertion. Some of the dog- 
maticians follow Luther more closely, and name only adultery 
and malicious desertion as causes. Others take the more liberal 
view of Melanchthon, and group certain offenses under one or the 
other of the generic causes. “Sodomy and bestiality destroy the 
substance of marriage, and are to be referred to adultery.” Per¬ 
sistent ill-usage, cruelty, plotting against life, stubborn refusal of the 
debitum conjugate (Luther and some others), are subsumed under 
the head of malicious desertion, inasmuch as they conflict with the 
nature and design of marriage. But in all cases of what they regard 
as scriptural divorce they concede the right of marriage to the inno¬ 
cent party, on the ground that the innocent party must not be exposed to 
temptation and must not be allowed to bum because of the sin of 
the guilty. 

The Lutheran dogmaticians also maintain that there is no contra¬ 
diction between the rule of Christ (Matt. 19:9) and that of Paul 
(1 Cor. 7:15). The former, they say, speaks of the cause of effecting 
divorce. On account of adultery the injured party may bring an 
action against the guilty party, and obtain a decree dissolving the 
bond of marriage. Paul speaks of him who has taken the law in 
his own hand, and by his desertion has disrupted the conjugal bond, 
has declared that he will not have the other to wife, or to husband, 
as the case may be. Or, to state the matter in the language of Ger¬ 
hard (1582-1637): 

Christ speaks of him who turns from his wife; Paul of him from whom the 
wife has turned. Christ speaks of voluntary separation; Paul, of separation 
against the will of one. Much less can it be shown from the words of the apostle 
that the civil power can introduce other causes of effecting divorce, because the 
apostle, moved by such an inspiration as we do not recognize in other men, can¬ 
not adduce any misdemeanor that so affects the substance of marriage as adultery. 
Hence some of our theologians mention only one cause. Some mention two, 
but in reality there is no contradiction. 14 

*4 Loci Theologici, Vo.l XVI, p. 184. 
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Quenstedt, who represents the middle period of the dogmatic era, 
and who has been called “the bookkeeper of the Wittenberg ortho¬ 
doxy,” writes thus: 

Malicious Desertion .—The bond of marriage is indissoluble. Hence the 
wife ought not to depart from the husband, nor he from her. But when the 
malicious deserter has departed, marriage is not denied the innocent party or 
person, who has been deserted sine causa. Here we must observe that not only 
is he guilty of malicious desertion who abandons his wife, but he who drives her 
away by cruelty and tyranny. Nor is the view of Luther to be rejected, who, 
to malicious desertion, adds persistent refusal of that which is due, mentioned 
by Paul, 1 Cor. 7:3. 

Adultery .—By adultery the bond of marriage is dissolved, so that it is allowed 
to the innocent party to enter a second marriage. 15 

And Hollazius, “whose Examen Theologicum recapitulates with 
great dearness and compactness the results attained by his predeces¬ 
sors,” states the Lutheran dogmatic view, and gives the reason for 
it as follows: 

There are two just causes of divorce, adultery and malicious desertion. The 
only cause of active divorce is adultery; malicious desertion is cause for passive 
divorce. The former goes against the very nature of marriage, and therefore, 
dissolves marriage and opens the way for the injured party to marry again (Matt- 
19:9). 

That malicious desertion frees the innocent party is proved (1) by 1 Cor. 
7:15: “If the unbelieving departeth, let him depart: the brother or the sister 
is not subject to bondage in such cases;” so that neither he nor she may marry 
another, but he or she is free from the bond and from the obligation to conjugal 
intercourse with the deserter or the desertrix. (a) From the nature of divorce. 
Whatever directly injures conjugal faith and the usus thori dissolves the marriage 
bond, and therefore jure ipso opens the doors to a second marriage to the innocent 
party, etc. Therefore (3) ex absurdo. Unless the right of a new marriage he 
conceded to the deserted person, he is deprived of his right without any fault 
of his, and is exposed to perpetual burnings and to the peril of harlotry and 
pollution, and this conflicts with justice and with the divine law. Now, for the 
purpose of avoiding fornication, let each one have his own wife. 16 

Such is a fair sample of the dogmatic teaching of the Lutheran 
church on divorce and the marriage of the innocent divorced, in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. This teaching 
found place also in the church orders of those centuries, and was 

<s Theotogia Didactico-Polemica, Pars IV, c. 14. 

x6 Pp. 1380, 1381. 
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carried out in practice, as we learn from the ecclesiastical jurists like 
Benedict Carpzov, and from the recorded acts of the consistories, 
and from the official opinions of theological faculties in concrete 
cases submitted. The views of Luther and Melanchthon and 
the dogmaticians were universally followed. Adultery and mali¬ 
cious desertion were held to be the scriptural causes of divorce. 
A few other causes which were supposed to defeat the very design 
of marriage, and which in consequence imperiled the salvation of 
the soul, or endangered life, or exposed the innocent party to har¬ 
lotry, were subsumed under one or the other of the generic causes. 
Those old Lutheran theologians had a profound detestation of sin, 
and a supreme interest in the salvation of souls, and a sacred regard 
for the practice of chastity. They did not believe that the innocent 
ought to suffer for the sins of the guilty. They believed that the gos¬ 
pel was given to save men from sin, as well as from the penalties of 
sin. 

The Lutheran theologians of the nineteenth century support 
the old Lutheran doctrine of divorce; as, for instance, Harless, in 
Christian Ethics (English translation, p. 440); Luthardt, in Moral 
Truths of Christianity (English translation, p. 133); Wtittke, in 
Handbuch der christlichen Sittenlehre (Vol. II, p. 481); Martensen, 
in Social Ethics (English translation, pp. 38 ff.), who says: 

The Lutheran church decrees the lawfulness of actual divorce, and allows 
the innocent party to remarry. Holy Scripture names two cases in which divorce 
and remarriage are allowable. It says: “Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except it be for the cause of adultery; and whoso marrieth her that is put 
away, committeth adultery” (Matt. 5:25). And again (19:9): “Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication , and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery.” The apostle Paul adds another case, namely, that of 
malicious desertion (desertio mahtiosa ), when one leaves and of his own accord 
forsakes the other: “If the unbelieving departeth, let him depart. A brother 
or sister [i. e., the Christian partner] is not under bondage in such cases” (1 Cor. 
7:15). He concedes to the forsaken, the suffering one, the privilege of remar¬ 
riage.And we cannot but acknowledge that Lutheran divines are fully 

justified in including among valid reasons for divorce continued cruelty, personal 
ill-usage ( saevitiae ), and plotting against one another’s lives (insidiae). So 
Melanchthon, and after him the Danish theologian N. Hemmingsen. To these 
reasons others were subsequently added, e. g., refusal of the debitum conjugate. ,7 

17 Pp. 41, 42. 
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In this country the historic Lutheran doctrine of divorce prevails 
in the Lutheran church, and few, if any, Lutheran clergymen would 
hesitate to solemnize the marriage of an innocent person whc had 
obtained from a civil court a divorce on account of adultery or mali¬ 
cious desertion, provided the case is clear in fact and free from com¬ 
plicity. 

Here, in conclusion, it may be said that the Lutheran doctrine 
proceeds on the principle that adultery destroys the oneness of the 
flesh enunciated in the original institution of marriage: “And they 
shall be one flesh” (Gen. 2:24). He that is joined with a harlot 
has become one flesh with the harlot (1 Cor. 6 : 16 ). He cannot, 
therefore, be one flesh with his wife, for the union is of twain, not 
of three. Thus adultery does to ipso disrupt the vinculum matri¬ 
monii . In regard to 1 Cor. 7 : 15 , the “not subject to bondage in 
such cases” is held to be absolute. Final desertion vacates marriage 
in every one of its features. Where it exists there is no conjugal 
conjunction, no individuam vitae consueludinem 9 no spiritual fellow¬ 
ship, no moral sustentation. The deserter has renounced possession. 
The deserted has suffered deprivation. Mutuality, which is of the 
very life and essence of the conjugal bond, has ceased to exist. The 
deserter and the deserted are not one body, but two. The person 
deserted “is not subject to bondage,” but has recovered possession 
of the body, and therefore possesses the jacultas ad contrahendum 
malrimonium . 

m. THE CONTINENTAL REFORMED CHURCH 

The continental Reformed church sprang out of the reforming 
activities of Ulrich Zwingli at Zurich, followed by those of John 
Calvin at Geneva. Both were organizers as well as theologians 
and reformers. All in all, the Swiss movement in the matter of 
divorce was substantially identical with that of the Lutherans, per¬ 
haps a little more radical at Zurich, perhaps a little less so at Geneva. 

In his commentary on Matt. 5:32 Zwingli says: 

Adultery is not the only, but the primary, cause of divorce. For why should 
Christ exclude those things which exceed adulteries, as treasons, poisoning, 
parricides, and the like? 

In commenting on Matt. 19 :6 he declares that impotence is a just 
cause of divorce, by which probably he means (as the Lutherans 
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also taught) that impotence is a reason why a marriage should be 
declared null, inasmuch as an impotent is neither man nor woman 
in the sense contemplated by marriage. He says also: “Yea, in 
unequal marriages Paul permits divorce if one should dismiss the 
other on account of the profession of the faithand in expounding 
1 Cor. 7:15, he says that Paul does not compel the believing wife 
to live with an unbelieving husband, but permits her 
to use her liberty, especially if the unbelieving husband blaspheme Christ, whom 
she has embraced by faith, and on account of Christ exasperates and insults 
her with constant altercations. 

The Ziirich Church Order, composed by Zwingli in 1525, sanctions 
divorce for adultery and malicious desertion. Cruelty, madness, 
and leprosy are turned over to the civil judge.* 8 

It is well known that Henry Bullinger, Zwingli’s successor, 
approved and defended the Zwinglian doctrine of divorce; and Peter 
Martyr, who spent the last two years of his life as professor of theol¬ 
ogy in Zurich, declares that fornication is not the only cause pf 
divorce. He says that the apostle adds difference of religion, where 
an unbeliever effectually interferes with the religion of the believer. 
In regard to the marriage of the innocent divorced party he says: 
“I know of no divorce except that which gives to the injured party 
the right to new marriage.” 19 

Calvin, who developed and systematized the thoughts of Zwingli, 
and organized the continental Reformed church, gave a practical 
expression of his views on divorce in the Geneva Church Order. 
Here he holds that adultery and desertion are both causes of divorce, 
and that the innocent party has the right to marry. He sees no 
conflict between Christ and Paul. He also regards extreme violence, 
cruelty, and crimes subject to imprisonment, as causes of divorce. 
He holds that in matters of divorce man and woman are on an equal¬ 
ity, since, according to the apostle “there is reciprocal and equal 
obligation to fidelity.” 80 But Calvin denies that leprosy is a cause 
of divorce. In explaining 1 Cor. 7:15, “If the unbeliever departeth 
let him depart,” etc., he says: 

*Werke> 2, VoL H pp. 358, 359. 

19 Works , pp. 306, 307, 292. 

*°Opera (Strassburg cd), Vol. X, pp. noff. 
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This is the second department of the statement, in which he sets at liberty 
a believing husband, who is prepared to dwell with an unbelieving wife, but is 
rejected by her; and in like manner a woman, who is, without any fault on her 
part, repudiated by her husband; for in that case the unbelieving party makes a 
divorce with God, rather than with his or her partner. There is in this case a 
special reason, inasmuch as the first and chief bond is not merely loosed, but even 
utterly broken through. 

Theodore Beza, Calvin’s colleague and successor, says: 

We refer divorces to the Word of God, and none are allowed except for causes 
declared in the Word of God (Matt. 19:9; 1 Cor. 7:15), and that after the civil 
court has decided. Even after the legal divorce has been granted we do not cease 
to exhort the parties to a reconciliation. But if this cannot be effected within a 
prescribed period, we concede the right of a new marriage, especially to the one 
who was not the cause of the divorce. 81 

Martin Bucer, first at Strassburg and then at Cambridge, places 
Matt. 19:9 and 1 Cor. 7:15 exactly on an equality as authority for 
divorce and marriage after divorce. He says: 

But some perhaps will object that, although it be yielded that our Lord granted 
divorce not only for adultery, yet it is not certain that he permitted marriage after 
divorce, unless for only that cause. I answer, first, that the sentence of divorce 
and second marriage is one and the same. So that when the right of divorce is 
evinced to belong not only to the cause of fornication, the power also of second 
marriage is also proved to be not limited to that cause only; and that most evi¬ 
dently whereas the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. 7, so frees the deserted party from bondage 
as that he may not only send a just divorce in case of desertion, but may seek 
another marriage. 

Also: 

These two things conflict with themselves, to enforce the innocent and fault¬ 
less to endure the pain and misery of another’s perverseness, and also to live in 
unavoidable temptation, and to affirm elsewhere that he [God] lays on no man 
the burden of another man’s sin, nor doth constrain any man to the endangering 
of his soul. 88 

Bucer approves of divorce also for violation of sepulchers, for 
sacrilege, for “favoring thieves and robbers,” “or if he beat her,” 
or “if she frequent theaters and sights, he forbidding;” “with this 
difference, that the man after divorce might forthwith marry again; 
the woman not till a year after, lest she might chance to have con- 

ai Confessio Christiana* Fidei , p. 235. Anno 1563. 

aa “Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce,” written to Edward VI, etc. 
Translated by John Milton, and found in Milton’s Prose Works (London: George Bell 
& Sons). See Vol. Ill, pp. 303, 311 et passim . 
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ceived.” That is, Bucer was perhaps the most radical of all the 
Reformers on the subject of divorce. He is much used by Milton 
in his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, addressed “to the Parlia¬ 
ment of England with the Assembly”—a “great work,” says Mr. 
J. A. St. John. 

Still it produced no sensible effect on the laws and manners of the country, 
the Roman Catholic theory of marriage, namely, that it is a sacrament, having 
prevailed ever since, though now at length repudiated by perhaps a majority 
of those who are able to think for themselves, 93 

a remark that must be taken in connection with the fact that two 
years after Milton published his work, the Westminster Confession 
(1647) declared that “adultery, or such wilful desertion as can in 
no way be remedied by the church or civil magistrate, is cause suf¬ 
ficient of dissolving the bond of marriage;” and after divorce in the 
case of adultery it is lawful for the innccent party to marry another. 34 
The confession does not speak of the remarriage of the innocent 
deserted party, but it seems to imply that such a one is free to marry 
again, inasmuch as it declares that desertion equally with adultery 
is a just cause of divorce. Dr. Charles Hodge, who was a loyal 
adherent of the Westminster Confession, so understands 1 Cor. 7:15, 
and says that such is the interpretation given “also by the leading 
modem commentators, as De Wette, Meyer, Alford, and Words¬ 
worth, and in the confessions of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches.” 35 And the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States has recently authorized any minister under 
its jurisdiction to marry “an innocent person who has been divorced 
for scriptural reasons.” But desertion is a scriptural reason for 
divorce— therefore . 

IV. THE CHURCH OP ENGLAND 

The English Reformation borrowed much from the reforming 
movements on the continent—chiefly from Germany during the 
reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI, and from Switzerland, during 
the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, through the Marian refugees, 
who for the most part came under the influence of Zurich and Geneva. 

* 3 Editor’s preliminary remarks, Milton’s Prose Works, id supra, Voi. HI, p. 169. 

*4 Chap, jqx, secs, v, vi. 

as Systematic Theology , Voi. Ill, pp. 395 ff. 
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No doubt the English divines were much influenced by Bucer and 
Peter Martyr, both of whom taught at Cambridge. But in the 
Formularies of Faith Put Forth by Authority during the Reign of 
Henry VIII, viz., in The Institution of a Christian Man (1537), 
and in A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for Any Christian Man 
(iS43)> the Roman Catholic doctrine of matrimony as a sacrament, 
and as indissoluble, is unequivocally maintained. It was different, 
however, with influential individuals and sentiment moved rapidly 
in the direction of the Protestant views that had been promulgated 
on the continent. Tyndal (1536)) held that adultery and desertion 
are just causes of divorce, and that in either case the innocent party 
has the right to marry again. In commenting on Matt. 5:32 he at 
first seems to limit the right of remarriage to the man who has obtained 
divorce from an adulterous wife, “for her sin ought of no right to 
bind him. ,, But a little farther along he writes: 

What if the man run from his wife and leave her desolate ? Verily, the rulers 
ought to make a law, if any do so and come not again by a certain time as within 
the space of a year or so, that then he be banished the country; and if he 
come again, to come on his head, and let the wife be free to marry where she will. 
For what right is it that a lewd wretch should take his goods and run from his 
wife without a cause, and sit by a whore, yea, and come again after a year or 
two (as I have known it), and rob his wife of that she hath gathered in the mean¬ 
time and go again to his whore ? Paul saith to the Corinthians that if a man or 
woman be coupled with an infidel, and the infidel depart, the other is free to marry 

where they lust.In like manner, if the woman depart causeless and will 

not be reconciled, though she commit none adultery, the man ought of right 
to be free to marry again. And in all other cases, if they separate themselves 
of impatience, that one cannot suffer the others, they must remain unmarried.* 6 

Hooper, bishop of Gloucester (1555), writes: 

Mark 10, Christ saith there is no lawful cause to dissolve matrimony, but 

adultery.Wherever this fault happens and can be proved by certain 

signs and testimonies, the persons may by the authority of God’s word and 
ministry of the magistrate be separated so one from the other that it shall be 
lawful for the man to marry another wife and the wife to marry another husband, 
as Christ saith, Matt. 5 and 19. 

But Hooper does not stop with the words of Christ: 

St. Paul, 1 Cor. 7, showeth another cause of divorcement, when the one of 
the persons being married is an infidel, and of a contrary faith. If this person 

^Expositions, pp. 49, 54. 
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will not dwell with the other, that is his fellow in matrimony, and a Christian; 
it is lawful to break the faith of matrimony and marry with another. 

He supports his position by a quotation from St. Ambrose: 
“Thou seest the Lord, Matt. 10:19, giveth license for adultery 
to divorce and marry again, and Paul for infidelity.” 37 

Thomas Becon (1567), chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, wrote 
an exceedingly polemical tract, entitled The Law of Christ and the 
Law of Antichrist , in which he indicates the right of a man to put 
away his wife for adultery and marry again, according to Matt. 
9:19, as against the law of Antichrist which separates from bed and 
board. He also says: 

Christ also by his Holy Apostle giveth liberty to the faithful man or woman, 
being coupled in marriage .to such an idolater or infidel as will by no means 
forsake his idolatry or infidelity, but rather goeth about not only to defend it, 
but also to bring his faithful yokefellow unto it, so that the faithful cannot live 
with the unfaithful with a good conscience and according to the word of God, 
to marry again. These be the words: “ If the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
A brother or sister is not in subjection to such. But God hath called us in peace.” 
Antichrist will by no means suffer any divorcement so to be made, although the 
guiltless person bum never so greatly, and be never so much encumbered both in 
body and in conscience. Take the whore again if ye will, other wife ye get 
none.* 8 

There is no doubt also that the matrimonial caprices and adven¬ 
tures of Henry VHI helped to mold sentiment against the then 
existing canon law of matrimony, so that its complete abolition was 
contemplated. 

A commission was issued by Henry VIII, and renewed by his son, Edward 
VI, authorizing Archbishop Cranmer and other leading ecclesiastics to inquire 
into the subject, and report to the crown the result of their deliberations. These 
commissioners embodied their opinions and suggestions in the form of a work 
which was subsequently published, under the title of Reformatio Legum Ecclc- 
siasticarum . 

This commission, which in its final form “consisted of eight bishops, 
eight divines, eight civilians, and eight common lawyers,” finished 
its work in 1552. On the subject of divorce and remarriage, as 
compared with the canon law, it was absolutely revolutionary. 

The tenth [article] was about adultery. A clergyman guilty of it was to for¬ 
feit all his goods and estate to his wife and children; or, if he had none, to the 

* 7 Early Writings, pp. 379-85. a8 Prayers , p. 532. 
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poor, or some pious use; and to lose his benefice, and be either banished, or 
imprisoned during life. A laymen was to restore his wife’s portion, and to give 
her the half of his goods, and be imprisoned, or banished, during life. Wives 
that were guilty were to be in like manner punished. But the innocent party 
might marry again; yet such were rather exhorted, if they saw hope of amendment, 
to be reconciled to the offending party. No marriage was to be dissolved without 
a sentence of divorce. Desertion, long absence, capital enmities, where either 
party was in hazard of their life, or the constant perverseness, or fierceness of 
a husband against his wife, might induce divorce; but little quarrels might not 
do it; nor a perpetual disease, relief in such a misery being one of the ends of 
marriage. But all separation from bed and board, except during a trial, was 
to be taken away. 89 

Very properly does Mr. Edmund Robertson, barrister at law, say 
of this proposed code: “The leaders of the Reformation sanctioned 
principles which would even now be considered liberal.” 50 But the 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum was never enacted. 

A series of misfortunes, the principal one of which was the death of the king, 
not any want of confidence in the utility of the plan, prevented its being carried 
into effect. 31 

The law remained unchanged. The constitution of marriage belonged to 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. The tie was indissoluble. The 
marriage, indeed, might be declared null and void in certain cases, e. g., where 
the parties were within prohibited degrees of consanguinity. The proceeding 
was not a dissolution of marriage so much as a declaration that no real marriage 
had taken place between the parties. Divorce a mensa et thoro was granted for 
adultery and cruelty. Here the marriage, being originally good, was not dis¬ 
solved, but a separation was ordered for a limited or indefinite time. The spouses 
were not permitted to marry again. But while the law remained unchanged, 
the practice of getting complete divorce by private acts of Parliament had come 
into existence. The legislature did in particular cases that which it refused to 
do by a general law. 38 

But these “particular cases” were of infrequent occurrence. The 
sentiment of the church was opposed to divorce, and the parlia¬ 
mentary process was tedious and expensive. “Three suits—eccle¬ 
siastical, civil, and parliamentary—were necessary.” Hence, as 

*9 Burnet, History of the Reformation, VoL H, Book I, pp. 312 ff.; Bishop, Mar - 
riage and Divorce , sec. 30; Reeves, History of English Law , VoL V, pp. 74 ff. 

3° Encyclopedia Britannica, article “Divorce.” 

3 X Bishop, ui supra . 

Encyclopedia Britannica , ut supra. 
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Mr. Robertson says, 1 divorce became a remedy for the rich. The 
poor were driven to bigamy.” 

But the Reformatio, which was printed in the year 1571, acted as 
a leaven. It helped to keep the Protestant sentiment alive, until, 
after more than three hundred years, its spirit and many of its recom¬ 
mendations were embodied in the English statutes of 1858, which 
have taken the matter of divorce out of the hands of the church and 
have lodged it with “ The Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes.” 
These statutes make the following provision for the dissolution of 
marriage in sec. 27: 

It shall be lawful for any husband to present a petition to the said court, 
praying that his marriage may be dissolved, on the ground that his wife has since 
the celebration thereof been guilty of adultery; and it shall be lawful for any wife 
to present a petition to the said court, praying that her marriage be dissolved, 
on the ground that since the celebration thereof her husband has been guilty 
of incestuous adultery, or of bigamy with adultery, or of rape, or of sodomy or 
bestiality, or of adultery coupled with such cruelty as without adultery would have 
entitled her to a divorce a tnensa et thoro , or of adultery coupled with desertion 
without reasonable excuse for two years or upwards. 

By sec. 57, after a dissolution of marriage, “it shall be lawful for 
the respective parties thereto to marry again, as if the prior marriage 
had been dissolved by death.” But no clergyman of the United 
Church of England and Ireland shall be compelled to solemnize the 
marriage of any person whose former marriage has been dissolved 
on the ground of his or her adultery, or shall be liable to any penalty 
for refusing. 33 

Thus after more than three hundred years (we repeat it for the 
sake of emphasis) the essential principles relating to divorce and the 
marriage of divorced persons, enunciated by the Reformers, have 
been legislatively established in England, and have become a part 
of the statutory law of the land. Several principal causes of absolute 
divorce are named, and husband and wife are placed on an equality 
before the law. A second marriage is allowed to both parties di¬ 
vorced without distinction of being innocent or guilty. Separation 
a mensa et thoro is abolished in name, but “judicial separation,” 
having the same effect, is introduced, which no doubt was done out 

33 See Bishop, ut supra , sec. 65, note; and Encyclopedia BrUannica , article “Di¬ 
vorce.” 
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of deference to the Roman Catholic church, since it does not appear 
in the recommendations of the Reformers. And certainly it cannot 
be justified by any teaching of the Scriptures, nor by sound prin¬ 
ciples of morality and law. Neither the Council of Trent nor the 
Catechismus quotes Scripture in its favor, and the English Bishop 
Cosin declares: 

The distinction betwixt bed and board and the bond is new, never mentioned 
in the Scripture, and unknown to the ancient church; devised only by the casuists 
and schoolmen in the Latin church. 34 

Lord Stowell characterized it as casting the parties out “in the undefined 
and dangerous characters of a wife without a husband, and a husband 
without a wife;” and Judge Swift, as “placing them in a situation 
where there is an irresistible temptation to the commission of adultery, 
unless they possess more frigidity or more virtue than usually falls 
to the share of human beings;” and Bishop declares it to be 

one of the most corrupting devices ever imposed by serious natures on blindness 
and credulity; .... destitute of justice; .... this ill-begotten monster of 
divorce a mensa et thoro , made up of pious doctrine and worldly stupidity; 
.... this nuisance in law; .... in almost every place where marriage is 
known, this Folly walks with her—the queen and the slut, the pure and the 
foul, the bright and the dark, dwell together. 35 

And yet this social and legal abomination, this child of asceticism 
and sophistry, begotten in an age when chastity was as little respected 
as it was practiced, when woman was held chiefly to be the slave 
and ministress of the passions of man—“this ill-begotten monster” 
is still upheld by the laws of England and of most of the states of 
the American Union, in its mission of insult, exasperation, and degra¬ 
dation; and that, too, without a single protest from those ecclesiastical 
bodies that have promulgated resolutions and canons on the divorce 
question. They have all aimed only to regulate the conduct of their 
clergy in the matter of marrying persons who have been divorced by 
the laws of the state, and they all show a disposition or a tendency 
to contract the principles enunciated by the Reformers, Luther (who 
declared in regard to the debitum conjugate: “If the wife will not, 
call the maid”), Melanchthon, Zwingli, Calvin, the Reformatio. And 
in some Protestant ecclesiastical bodies there is, it is believed, a hark- 

34 See Cosin’s Works , Vol. IV, p. 492. 

35 Bishop, ui supra , sec. 29. 
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ing back to the position of the Roman Catholic church. For instance: 
In the General Convocation of the Episcopal church, held in Boston 
in 1904, “ upon a vote taken in committee of the whole,” it was resolved: 

No minister knowingly, after due inquiry, shall solemnize the marriage of 
any person who has & divorced husband or wife still living, if such husband or 
wife has been put away for any cause arising after marriage. 36 

And Bishop Doane has declared, in the North American Review 
for April, 1905, that 

all the Protestant churches are drawing toward the position that no marriage 
ought to be solemnized by any ecclesiastical body, or sanctioned by civil law, 
except to the innocent party in a suit for adultery. 

Now it is exactly this harking-back to Rome, this contraction 
of the principles enunciated by the Reformation, that makes it 
impossible to have rapprochement of state and church in dealing 
with the question of divorce. The Reformers believed that Christ 
and Paul enunciated principles rather than laid down canons, and 
that Matt. 19:9 and 1 Cor. 7:15 must be interpreted in the spirit 
rather than in the letter—that there is adultery and desertion that 
are not of the letter; that there are acts not specifically named by 
Christ and Paul that effectually contravene the purpose and office of 
marriage, and make it a minister of outrage and a seminary of vice 
and crime, injurious to the church and dangerous to the state. Shall 
the church by a rigorous interpretation of Scripture place herself 
on the side of cruelty, oppression, and degradation ? Shall the church 
refuse release from a bond that binds twenty thousand wives in the 
state of New York to the support of twenty thousand drunkard 
husbands, and to participation in procreating broods of children, 
bom heirs of poverty and vicious instincts, and placed from the hour 
of birth on the road that in thousands of instances leads to the alms¬ 
house, the penitentiary, the gallows ? Will the church refuse surcease 
to such sorrow? Is not an incurably, brutishly inebriate husband 
a deserter of his wife ? Does not such a one endanger the salvation 
of his wife’s soul? Has not such a one violated before God and 
man the solemn compact of marriage ? Has he not profaned God’s 
holy institution? 

Read in the foregoing pages the answer that Martin Luther, 

36 This resolution was subsequently lost in a vote by dioceses. 
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Philip Melanchthon, John Calvin, the English Reformers, would 
give to these questions. They all saw a principle involved in i Cor. 
7:15. And shall they be now cast out of the synagogue as heretical, 
unchristian despisers of God’s institution, enemies of righteousness, 
promoters of unchastity, overthrowers of the civil order ? Are they 
not rather to be regarded as the heralds of a better morality and 
as the prophets of a higher civil order ? Were they not such in fact ? 
Does not every civilized state the world over live and move in the 
light of their wisdom ? Alas that in the matter of divorce the state 
should so licentiously and undiscriminatingly apply the principle 
they saw in 1 Cor. 7:15, and should make divorce so easy, as is the 
case in many of the states of the American Union! 

But the time has come when the state and the church, to the 
behoof of both, should seek to stand on common ground in the aboli¬ 
tion of a great abuse. In the attainment of this'end, principles, 
not impulses, the spirit, not the letter, must have the right of way. 
Divorce should be made difficult. Only those acts should be justi¬ 
fied by the state and sanctioned by the church as causes for divorce 
which per se destroy the essence of marriage, or defeat its divine 
purpose, or menace the civil and political interests, or make marriage 
a seminary of vice and crime. Narrowness, rigorism, on the part of 
the church will beget license on the part of the state. But rapproche - 
merU will be difficult. The Roman Catholic church has her dogma, 
and the Protestant churches are in confusion. And the difficulty 
is increased by the fact that we do not know where and what the church 
is. A Catholic or a Protestant can easily name the notes of the church, 
but in neither case does the thing noted correspond to a concrete 
object. A highly honored Episcopalian clergyman has recently written: 

It is plain that Christ had in mind a church; it is plain that the thing which 
we call the church is not the thing he had in mind. The difficulty which one con¬ 
fronts at the outset is to find the thing at all. 

To speak exactly, there is no objective reality to which the title “Christian 
church” can be applied .... There are not one-half as many separate govern¬ 
ments in the world today as there were even a century ago. So far as one can 
see, there is a much more immediate prospect of a Catholic state than of a Catholic 
church. It is a startling fact that the most potent divisive force at work in human 
society is the church. There are churches in plenty, but there is no church. 37 

And the same writer credits the late Professor Bruce with saying: 
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I am disposed to think that a great and increasing portion of the moral worth 
of society lies outside the Christian church, separated from it, not by godlessness, 
but rather by exceptionally intense moral earnestness. Many, in fact, have left 
the church in order to be Christians. 

No candid person of observation and experience can deny that 
these strictures contain a large volume of truth. We do not know 
exactly what or where the church is; and it is certain that church 
members do not have a monopoly of the domestic, social, civil, 
political, or commercial virtues. Hence it is presumptuous for the 
church to set herself forward as the exclusive ceiisor of morals, or 
as the only conservator of the matrimonial institution, or as the sole 
divinely chartered corrector of the abuses of the right of divorce. 
In all these spheres the church has her function. But it may be 
justly charged that her delinquency has been great. It is the primary, 
the paramount, duty of the church—that is, of the churches; that is, 
of all those organizations that take the Divine Word as their law 
in regard to marriage—to get men and women ready “to marry 
in the Lord;” which is a very different function from that of enacting 
canons for the government of the clergy in the matter of marrying 
or not marrying “a person who has a divorced husband or wife still 
living.” It is the primary and paramount duty of the church in 
affairs matrimonial to tell the young what marriage is; what its duties, 
obligations, aims, and purposes are. The ignorance of most young 
people on these subjects is lamentable. Hence multitudes look on 
marriage, not so much as a moral, intellectual, religious union, as 
rather a bodily conjunction, whose end is carnal gratification and 
material gain. As a result of such false conceptions, in a vast num¬ 
ber of instances “holy wedlock” is contracted under the inspiration 
of erotic poetry, or under the impulse of “the lust of the flesh,” or 
at the solicitation of a flourishing bank account. In the case of such 
marriages disappointment is inevitable; divorce and separation are 
probable. It is now too late for the churches to pass resolutions 
and enact canons. The mischief has been done. The breach 
cannot be repaired. The clergy have missed their opportunity. 
They have not taught the boys and young men that God intends 
them to be husbands, and that on becoming husbands they “so ought 
to love their own wives as their own bodies” (Eph. 5:28); and the 

3 f Dr. S. D. McConnell, in Christ, pp. 157, 159. 
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young women, that God formed them to be wives, and that on becom¬ 
ing wives they are to be “ chaste, workers at home, kind, being in 
subjection to their own husbands.” It is the mission of the church 
to teach, inter alia , the divine economy of marriage in its ethical 
and religious principles as the foundation and the means of that 
personal and spiritual communion which human nature craves, 
and which only marriage can yield. 

Now on this point the Protestant churches have been almost 
criminally delinquent. The Protestant catechisms make little or 
no provisions for instruction on the subject of marriage and on the 
duties of husbands and wives; and the Protestant pulpit is almost 
dumb on the subjects of marriage and divorce. Indeed, inquiry 
reveals the fact that very few English-speaking American ministers 
ever preach on these subjects. As a consequence of such delinquen¬ 
cies, very few young men and women of Protestant affiliations enter 
into “holy wedlock” clearly understanding that it is a divine insti¬ 
tution, and that it has its root in the ethos as well as in the pathos 
of human nature, and that it is indissoluble, except as the result 
of the commission of crimes that degrade humanity and imperil 
the salvation of souls. 

But the Protestant conscience is being aroused on the question 
of divorce. The danger now is that its activity will lead to what 
Bishop Martensen calls “a non-evangelical partiality,” which cannot 
command the respect of the saner portion of the community, and 
which will tend to the secularization—that is, to the degradation— 
of marriage by turning over its official ratification to aldermen 
and justices of the peace. Place must be left for discrimination, 
and possibly for concessions. Evangelical principles, rather than 
ecclesiastical inhibitions, must be allowed to decide. Consciences 
must not be burdened. The salvation of souls must not be imper¬ 
iled. “For it is better to marry than to bum” (i Cor. 7:9); “God 
hath called us in peace” (1 Cor. 7:15). The pre-eminent function 
of the church in these matters is didactic, not legislative and judicial. 
Her duty is to strive to elevate the public conscience, and to hold 
up the moral and religious features of marriage. When she shall 
have served faithfully in her educational function, she may then 
promulgate appropriate resolutions and canons. 
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THE CATHOLIC CULTUS OF THE VIRGIN MARY* 


REV. HENRY ADELBERT THOMPSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The beliefs and practices of the Roman and Greek Catholic 
churches with regard to the virgin Mary are, of course, the result 
of growth, rather than original inheritances from the days of Christ 
and his apostles. They exhibit traceable stages of development, 
covering all Christian history from the Nicene age to the Vatican 
Council of 1870. In treating the facts in the present article it seems 
advisable, for purposes of clearness and literary coherence, to make 
the following arrangement: 

I. Th^ causative factors which resulted, during the Nicene and 
post-Nicene periods, in an apotheosis of Mary. 

II. The position of Mary in the mediaeval age, leading to the 
Festival of the Conception, first celebrated at Lyons in 1139. 

IDE. The Francisco-Dominico-Jesuitical battle over the immaculate 
conception, from the time of Duns Scotus to the promulgation of that 
dogma by Pius IX, 1854, and the correlative decision on infallibility 
in 1870. 

I 

In the origin and early development of the Marian apotheosis 
we may distinguish six causative factors: 

1. The religious tendencies of the people among whom Christianity 
was primarily propagated. 

The Palestinian recipients of the new faith were mainly Semites. 
As the church extended beyond the borders of the Holy Land, it 
came into contact with the Aryan race, particularly its melano- 
chroic branches. These two distinct races possessed a common 

1 Bibliography: General histories of the Christian church: Augustas Neander, 
Philip Schaff, Henry C. Sheldon. Hefele, History of the Councils . Monographs: 
Felix Bungener, The Council of Trent , Rome and the Council (Vatican); Theodore 
A. Buckley, The Council of Trent; Edward Preuss, The Immaculate Conception, 
Berlin; Charles Morris, The Aryan Race , Its Origin and Achievements; George W. 
Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Nations. Articles in ecclesiastical encyclopedias. 
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tendency in family religion—that of ancestor- and hero-worship. 
Even the Hebrew nation, trained through long centuries in the worship 
of Jehovah, exhibits striking marks of this tendency in its sacred 
records—the Old Testament Scriptures. The peculiarity of this 
ancestor- and hero-cult was that, among the Aryans, it never became, 
save in isolated instances, the formal religion of the people. It 
was often so much a family matter as to be secret, strangers being 
rigidly excluded from its observances and the ritual sacredly preserved 
as an esoteric mystery. Nor, prior to Christianity, did formal religion, 
when introduced from without or developed as civilization advanced, 
ever gain a strong hold on these peoples, except in so far as it strictly 
embodied the ancestor- and hero-worship. The real gods of Greece 
were not the mighty dwellers on Olympus, but the heroes, demigods, 
and household deities. The lares and penates of Rome were even 
more powerful than the gods of the Pantheon. Persecution of the 
Christians under the pagan empire, where it was not generated by 
local hatreds of a political, social, or commercial character, largely grew 
out of the feeling that the genius of the empire, embodied in the person 
of the emperor—in other words, the patron deity of the combined 
Roman clans—was insulted in the Christian refusal to bow before 
him. In the homes of our Teutonic forefathers the hearth-fire was 
closer to their real faith than Odin or Thor, since it represented the 
spirits of departed heroes and giants of the family or clan. Robin 
Goodfellow, sprites, fairies, gnomes, trolls, etc., are the still existing 
remnants in folklore of a racial tendency which centuries of Christian 
training have not entirely eradicated. 

The Christian church came into contact with this tendency before 
it had been weakened. There were abstract ideas inseparably con¬ 
nected with the concept of a purely spiritual, non-material God 
which proved difficult of comprehension to the common man of post- 
apostolic days. He wanted something concrete. This Christianity 
furnished him, in a measure, in its presentation of Christ, the God- 
Man. But generations of heredity impelled him to believe in the 
necessity of many and multiform intermediaries between the Abso¬ 
lute Deity and himself. Greek philosophy, with its rationalistic 
deism, fostered this view. Therefore, even in Pauline and Johan- 
nine times, it was found that the true faith had to contend with 
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the embodiments of this race-faith as exhibited in embryonic Ebionism 
and Gnosticism. Such a tendency could adequately be overcome 
only by a slow process of education and enlightenment. Persecution 
helped to purify the church for a time; but a sharp, sudden, and 
startling change was at hand. 

2. The abrupt transformation, due to the accession of Constantine, 
of the Christians from contemptuously tolerated or fiercely perse¬ 
cuted sectaries into favored exponents of the state religion, and, 
often, into officials of authority and power. 

The heathen, never scrupulous as to real faith, readily flocked 
into the church, and there was a consequent lowering of the moral 
and spiritual tone of Christianity. Illustrative of the pagan atti¬ 
tude is the famous gibe of a prominent Roman senator: “Make me 
bishop of Rome and I will turn Christian tomorrow.” The bishops 
and presbyters, rejoicing in their new peace and honor, zealous for 
the greater glory of the church, welcomed the thousands who came 
seeking baptism; but, while endeavoring to correct and elevate the 
spiritual understanding of their converts, they unconsciously accommo¬ 
dated themselves to the lower standard. It was inevitable that the 
vast multitude of superstitious, illiterate, often degenerate heathen 
who pressed within the fold would not lose their ingrained notions 
and racial religious tendencies by a short course in the catechism. 
They looked upon the martyrs of past persecutions much as, before 
their conversion, they regarded the manes , lares , pennies , and heroic 
dead. That natural and proper feeling which showed respect to 
the death days of the martyrs as the birthdays of their heavenly 
nativity, was easily perverted into a matter of processions, feasts, 
night vigils—in which both sexes participated, with the result of 
frequent immorality—and the like. The pagan rites after which 
these ceremonies were modeled had just died, or were perhaps only 
moribund. It was in the Aryan blood to pay some sort of worship 
tojheroes and martyred ancestors, whether of spiritual or material 
genealogy. It was in the Greek and Latin blood dearly to love 
spectacles and shows. Therefore it was certain that such peoples 
would fail to distinguish between honor paid to the God of the 
martyr, at the grave of the martyr, through the martyr, and honor 
to the martyr himself as a sort of subsidiary god. Hence arose 
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a veneration of saints. The church fathers clearly differentiated 
this veneration from the worship of God, but it is doubtful if the 
masses ever grasped such a distinction. Augustine, with his keen 
intellect, either originated or gave the weight of his name to the three 
varieties of worship taught by the Greek and Roman churches of 
today: latreia, as the worship due to the Trinity alone; douleia , as 
the honor or veneration to be paid to the saints; hyper-douleia , as 
the unusual and unique honor or veneration to be paid to the virgin. 

3. Man’s instinctive adoration of the feminine ideal. 

Impure man admires purity. Selfish man admires unselfishness. 
Gross man admires daintiness and refinement. In the midst of an 
age as impure as any history records, there was not lacking an ideal 
of cold, beautiful, unwavering chastity, personified in the Greek 
Artemis. No period of human residence on the earth, so far as 
observed, is without traces of the influence of this ideal. Christianity 
emphasized sexual morality as no other religion had ever done. The 
chastity of its female converts was no small element in the forces 
which account for its wonderful progress during the first four centu¬ 
ries. It was not strange, rather it was inevitable, that the mother of 
Jesus, the highly favored among women, the one who stood closest 
to Christ in his worldly relationships, the lovely model of sweet, 
gracious, modest womanhood, should be accounted worthy of prime 
distinction among the growing category of saints. 

Further, the tremendous influence of hereditary sensuality in 
the constitution of the peoples about whom we are writing, an influ¬ 
ence hardly comprehensible to us at this day, made them pecu¬ 
liarly liable to speculate about and delight in the mysteries attendant 
upon the purely physical side of the incarnation, and to emphasize 
its human instrument above its divine cause. 

But the word of God does not teach any such worship of the saints 
or of Mary. How, then, could the church, which held to the authority 
of the Bible, fall into so grievous error? The answer is found in 
the fourth factor in the apotheosis of Mary. 

4. The influence of tradition. 

Absence of books, or their tremendous cost, reduced the mass 
of the people, even those not illiterate, to the necessity of getting 
their knowledge of the Scriptures from the public reading of them. 
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Also, the view which the people would take of any given dogma, 
mode of worship, or law of conduct, instead of being based upon 
a careful and independent study of the Bible, was necessarily colored 
by the interpretation and teaching of the few men who could and did 
examine the sacred Word. Thus the clergy were given an unusual 
power. It was virtually unchecked by any intelligent criticism, 
save from clerical sources. 

Even among the clergy there was developed a servitude to tra¬ 
dition. The Scriptures were the source of authority, the norm of 
truth; but by whom were they authoritatively to be interpreted? 
Manifestly, the greatest heed would be given to such teachers as could 
claim a direct apostolic sanction for their hermeneutics. If, for 
instance, after the death of John the Beloved, a question of interpreta¬ 
tion arose, what more natural than that Polycarp, the intimate and 
disciple of John, should be considered most competent to answer ? He 
would know, most likely, what John thought about the scripture in 
question, or would, at least, give his verdict in accord with Johannine 
principles of exposition. When Polycarp was dead, his successor 
Irenaeus would be tendered, or would claim, a* special accuracy in 
exegesis, because of his acquaintance with Polycarp, who was the 
direct disciple of John. And so on, through Hippolytus, to endless 
generations of apostolic succession, so called. Thus, while it was 
undoubtedly true that many of the real and valuable traditions 
of the apostles were handed down orally, and helped to prevent 
and refute numerous errors, it was also of equal certainty that, in 
the decision of the countless questions concerning Scripture interpreta¬ 
tion, and involving faith and practice in points upon which the 
Bible did not declare definitely, the disciples of the apostles and 
sub-apostolic fathers, being but fallible, mortal men, would make 
many mistakes. 

The bishops and teachers of the church who had, by virtue of 
superior piety, administrative ability, or learning, gained great 
influence among the people, were soon appealed to as possessing 
an authority little short of plenary inspiration. By the time of the 
first ecumenical council, held at Nicaea in 325, the authority of 
tradition had almost superceded, at least in the popular mind, that 
of the Word of God. Not confessedly so, it must clearly be remem- 
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bered; for the Nicene fathers expressly affirm the Scriptures to be 
the ultimate norm of truth; but, since tradition was the norm of 
hermeneutic, the Scriptures would teach what tradition said they 
taught. 

Nor were there wanting instances in which the weight of a great 
name, or the claim of direct apostolic sanction, were unrighteously 
used to bolster the errors of the unscrupulous. 

It is plain that the tendency to sail with the popular wind, which 
existed in church dignitaries of that age as well as in this, easily pre¬ 
vailed on many who held ecclesiastical office, so that they approved 
or winked at beliefs and practices which more independent clergymen 
considered erroneous. The people carried the clergy along with 
them. Even the fearless and powerful Augustine, and with him such 
strenuous men as John Chrysostom and the two Gregories of Nazi- 
anzen and Nyssa, were unable to stem the tide in some matters of 
which they disapproved. The worship of Mary and the saints met 
the popular mood and pleased the popular fancy; so the great leaders, 
confronted by an enthusiasm they were really powerless tb curb, 
endeavored to point out and maintain a distinction between the 
worship of God and the veneration of the saints; between latreia and 
douleia. But, once having given way, even partially, to the pre¬ 
vailing opinion, these same great men were afterward quoted as con¬ 
servators and expounders of the tradition which, through them, thus 
received the more impressive authority. 

The course, in short, was this: If the people, through superstition, 
or racial tendency, or semi-heathen perversion of the truth, believed 
a certain thing or practiced it, the time was not long ere someone 
in place of power was found to declare it a true dogma. As he was 
a successor of the apostles, he spoke with authority. Thenceforth, 
in ever-increasing volume, the weight of tradition was added to am¬ 
plify and perpetuate the error. 

5. Asceticism and monachism. 

People and clergy both were thrown under the spell of asceticism 
and monachism. Enthusiasm in the early church manifested itself 
in martyrdom, or “confession,” as it was technically termed. The 
confessors were heroes. Long before Constantine put an end to 
persecution, there were many whose view of martyrdom was not 
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much removed from that fanaticism which causes the Mohammedan 
to court death in battle with the infidels, that he may go straight and 
swiftly to the houris in Paradise. Constantine’s accession produced 
a sort of renaissance in enthusiasm through the introduction of a 
multitude of converts, and this intensity of earnestness, since the 
civil power no longer oppressed the faith, sought an outlet in the 
vagaries and absurdities of such ascetics as Simon Stylites and hosts 
of similar saints. The influence of these men was boundless. Mon- 
achism, the cloister form of asceticism, spread with almost incredible 
rapidity. Both of these phases of religious activity regarded the 
body as evil, or the source of evil, and therefore to be mortified unnatu¬ 
rally in all its desires and passions. Men starved, mutilated them¬ 
selves, assumed postures and modes of living involving the most 
awful hardship. How much of Persian theosophy, of neo-Platonism, 
of Gnosticism was involved in these excesses, it is difficult to determine. 
But the greatest and most lasting evil flowing from asceticism in its 
various forms was its degradation of the married state. Celibacy 
and virginity were exalted above all that is called God. Men left 
their wives, women left their husbands, cloisters were filled with 
devotees of both sexes, all despising as utterly incompatible with 
real holiness that union of husband and wife which Christ approved 
and which God had provided when he set the solitary in families. 
The whole Catholic world went mad. Great fathers of the church, 
Jerome particularly, wrote and preached against marriage and in 
favor of celibacy. 

Racial tendencies and heathen modifications of the pure Christian 
doctrine had led to veneration of saints; the adoration of the feminine 
ideal, together with the peculiar relationship of Mary to Christ, 
had designated her as “queen of saints;” tradition, ever complaisant, 
had placed the Virgin in the position of the “natural” intermediary 
between the suppliant and the Son. But Mary had given birth to 
Jesus and had married Joseph. How were the ascetics to get over 
this concrete contradiction of their celibate argument ? The answer 
was easy. They “went into the enemy’s country” and appropriated 
his ammunition. Mary’s marriage was simply eliminated by the 
process of inventing legends, which the people believed and tradition 
verified. By twists of Scripture, too fallacious and absurd to examine 
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here in detail, Joseph was declared an aged man when he married 
the Virgin, and the union made merely one of protection to the mother 
of Jesus. The brothers of Christ were either made sons of Joseph 
by a former marriage, or called cousins. Mary’s perpetual virginity 
was vehemently asserted. 

Some of the myths and legends go to obscene and disgusting lengths. 
Our Lord’s birth, as well as his conception, was declared miraculous; 
he was bom ex clauso utero. So Ambrose of Milan, Tertullian, 
Jerome, Gregory the Great. It was but a step to say that Mary 
was sinless; and Augustine took it. He regarded the Virgin as exempt 
from actual sin, propter honorem Domini . This train of reasoning, 
from the holiness of Christ to the holiness of his mother, was the 
germ of later evils. It was practically the argument followed, because 
of the weight of Augustine’s name, in the scholastic campaign for 
the immaculate conception. 

A considerable portion of the apocryphal literature regarding 
Mary was denounced by the more sensible bishops, and even con¬ 
demned by Pope Gelasius, about 496; but the condemnation did not 
avail to prevent much of it from entering and abiding in Catholic 
tradition. 

6. Christological controversies. 

The belief and praxis hereinbefore sketched had now reached the 
stage where opportunity only was needed to secure the sanction of 
formal theological definition and authority. This chance came at 
the Council of Ephesus, in 431, when Cyril of Alexandria, by methods 
which an American municipal “boss” might well envy, secured the 
condemnation of Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople, because of 
the latter’s opposition to the term theotokos , “mother of God,” as 
applied to Mary. Cyril was not primarily concerned with the honor 
to be assigned to Mary; but with the question of the real nature of 
Christ. Nestorius leaned toward the Antiochan view, which pressed 
the completeness of the two natures in Christ almost, if not quite, 
to the point of giving him a double personality. Athanasius and 
the Alexandrians went equally far in the direction of Monophysi- 
tism. Cyril’s victory in honor of Christ was also a victory for Mari- 
olatry. Thenceforward the name theotokos , in distinction from chris - 
to toko s y was the shibboleth of orthodoxy. Throughout the great 
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christological controversies of Nestorianism, Eutychianism, Mono- 
physitism, and Monothelitism there was the same reflection of glory 
from the Son to the mother. 


II 

The theory of the church with regard to Mary had now received 
the form it retained down to the twelfth century; but the practice of 
Mariolatry gained a tremendous impulse, along with the worship of 
the saints, especially in the post-Nicene period, by the introduction 
of images and pictures. The iconoclastic controversies, in the 
eighth century, only served to bring out the defense that it was not 
the image which was worshiped, but the God or saint represented 
by the image. As if any idolatry ever began with the image itself! 

Semi-iconodasm gained an ascendency in the Eastern church, 
which was in process of rapid congelation; and, save for an increased 
blindness in the matter of relic- and picture-worship, its dogma and 
practice with regard to the Virgin have remained fixed in post- 
Nicene form down to the present time. We may, therefore, virtually 
dismiss the Greek church from further consideration. 9 

Odoacer overthrew the Western Empire in the fifth century. 
Mohammedanism gained mighty sway in the seventh. Great, suc¬ 
cessive waves of pagan or semi-pagan barbarism swept over Europe. 
By these means the understanding of the church was still more 
effectually darkened and its doctrine debased. In such a period 
those elements of the faith which most readily lent themselves to 
idolatry naturally suffered most in purity and gained most in practice. 
Saints, relics, images, with Mary, as queen of heaven, at their head, 
almost completely absorbed the worship of the people. Scott’s 
picture of Louis XI, given us in Quentin Durward, is a faithful one. 
The shrewd, far-seeing, unscrupulous monarch, with a hatband 
stuck full of images, at frequent intervals withdrawing one and bowing 
before it, is no exaggeration. No legend was too foolish to be believed, 
no miracle too absurd to gain instant credence, no extravagance 
too great to catch and hold the popular superstition. Feasts and 
festivals multiplied. The festivals of Mary were great events. Those 
of her birth, annunciation, purification, and assumption to heaven, 

* Joannes Damascenus, Horn, in annuntiationem Maria* Virginia. 
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about which endless tales were told, led naturally, in the year 1139, 
to the celebration of a Festival of the Conception of Mary. 

The Chapter of St. Stephen and John the Baptist, assembled at 
Lyons in consequence of the death of their archbishop, did not 
immediately set about the election of his successor; but, under the 
leadership of one of their canons, instituted the new festival. Calcu¬ 
lating back from the date of the Festival of the Nativity of the Virgin 
—according to legend, September 8—they decided upon December 
8 as the date of her conception. 

The jubilant celebrants were roundly censured by Bernard of 
Clairvaux, in a letter addressed to the chapter. Bernard believed 
in a sanctificatio in uUro of the Virgin, so that she was sinless from 
her birth, but strenuously objected to celebrating her conception. 
The great churchman said, in his letter to the chapter: 

Even I heartily hold the birth of Mary to be holy, and worthy of a festival 
within the pale, and through the interposition, of the church; for I believe firmly, 
with the church, that she was sanctified in the womb of her mother, so that 
she came to light sinless. What shall we do more ? Celebrate the conception 
which preceded the birth already celebrated, because, if it had not been for the 
former, that which we do honor would not have taken place ? Why, if desired, 
we might upon the same grounds appoint special festivals to the honor of both 
the parents of Mary; and anyone who wished it could demand them in like manner 
for their grandparents and great-grandparents; and so on without end—festivals 
without number. 3 

Bernard further remarks that a solemn feast always involves the 
idea that the thing celebrated is holy. “Was such the case with 
the conception of the Virgin?” he asks. “He who maintains that 
must yield to the belief that Mary had been sanctified before she had 
existed.” 4 

These words of the abbot of Clairvaux, and the section from which 
they are taken, would seem to indicate that the dogma of immaculate 
conception was not intentionally taught by the festival at Lyons. 
Bernard seems to point out the immaculacy as a necessary and 
reprehensible deduction from the festival, but a deduction which 
the celebrants had not hitherto grasped. He treats the immaculate 
conception as the reductio ad absurdutn which utterly demolishes 

3 Cited by Edward Preuss, The Immaculate Conception (Berlin). 

4 Ibid. 
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the conception festival, so far as its theological basis was con¬ 
cerned. 

But, as often in the early history of Mariolatry, the voice of a great 
teacher of the church was not sufficient to stem the tide of popular 
approval of this latest extravagance of superstition. Cloister after 
cloister took up the festival. In 1146 the abbot of St. Albans, in 
England, introduced the observance into his monastery and defended 
it against the views of Bernard. In France Bernard's influence was 
greater, and, after his death, the University of Paris entered the fray 
against the festival. The Lyonese view became a cause celibre. 
Peter Lombard, father of Scholasticism, taught, in 1150, that the 
Holy Spirit first purified Mary from sin when he overshadowed her, 
and supported his statements by copious quotations from the early 
fathers. A hundred years later, Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, 
friends and fellow-students, agreed in attributing original sin to the 
Virgin. The Dominican order, to which Thomas belonged, has 
ever since followed him in this view, until compelled by papal authority, 
in 1854, to acquiesce in the contrary. 

Ill 

The criticisms of Bernard, Thomas, and Cardinal Bonaventura, 
while they could not prevent the celebration of the Festival of the 
Conception, which, by the beginning of the fourteenth century, had 
captured a third of France and nearly all of England, at least effected 
a caution about drawing from the festival any dogma of Mary’s 
freedom from original sin. But the temper of the populace, and 
of most clergymen, was such that a keen, powerful mind only was 
needed to lead them to this inference. Such an intellect was found 
in John Duns Scotus, bom 1265 at Dunston, Northumberland. 
He studied first at Merton College, Oxford, under William de Warra, 
who was an earnest supporter of the conception festival. Then John 
spent seven years in Paris, where his success as a lecturer was so great 
that it aroused the jealousy of his colleague and senior, Reginald, 
who prevailed on the general of the Franciscans, to which order both 
belonged, to transfer John to Cologne. This was a serious reverse, 
as the University of Paris was the greatest of its day and the only 
theater of real world-power in scholasticism. The blow was too 
much for Scotus, and he died a few weeks after his transfer. 
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Duns Scotus was a fearless critic, and did not hesitate to oppose 
the opinions of any of the church fathers or schoolmen, when they 
differed from him. In this he was a marked contrast to Aquinas, 
to whom tradition was the breath of life. Philosophical sequence 
was more to Scotus. He must be logical, not traditional. So the 
seeming inconsistency in saying that the birth of Mary was holy, 
while her conception was in sin, resulted in his final promulgation 
of the immaculate conception. The schoolmen taught that the soul 
and body are independent creations of God, not a simultaneous 
result of procreation. On this view, Scotus reasoned that it was easy 
for the Lord to have created the soul of Mary without sin. His 
attitude toward the views of Aquinas—and we are here giving prac¬ 
tically an epitome of the theological and philosophical aspects of 
the whole Francisco-Dominican war—may be given in the words of 
Preuss. 

The first consideration of Aquinas had been: If Mary were conceived without 
original sin, she would not have stood in need of redemption through Christ. 
Scotus replies: To be preserved altogether from contact with sin is a much higher 
and more precious kind of redemption; and Christ would not have been by any 
means a plenary Redeemer, had he not enfolded in absolute purity at least one 
of his sheep. “But,” says Thomas, “she is begotten of sinful seed, and there¬ 
fore sinful.” Scotus answers: “Are not all sins, and especially original sin, 
blotted out by baptism in the case of every child of God ? What God practically 
accomplishes every day in baptism, he could have wrought without any difficulty 
in the first moment of the conception.” Thomas says: “Did not Mary suffer 
pain like all others, and even death ? AH pain is the punishment of sin.” “ Yes,” 
says Scotus, “for all other people, but not in the case of Mary. This temporal 
punishment is laid on her, on no other ground than for the purpose of giving 
her an opportunity of acquiring merit before God .” 5 

Thus did John Duns Scotus earn for himeslf the title “Doctor 
Subtilis.” He taught the new doctrine in his lectures, published it 
in his Oxford commentary on the sentences of Peter Lombard and 
in his reports from Paris, but always with a subtle suggestion and 
some reserve. However, two hundred years later, Bernardino de 
Basti told a devout assemblage in his cloister a legend that there was 
a great debate, under the authority of the pope, at Paris, in which 
hundreds of Dominicans appeared, while Scotus stood alone for the 
Franciscans. Another added to the yam that Scotus, relying purely 

s Op. cit. 
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on his memory, consecutively and categorically overthrew exactly 
two hundred arguments of the Dominicans and converted the Uni¬ 
versity of Paris to the dogma. Of course, no such disputation ever 
took place, and the University of Paris opposed the immaculate 
conception many years after the death of Scotus. But such fictions 
were easy of invention and credence in that day. The Franciscans 
believed the story and embroidered it with all kinds of lace. 

Two men of the disciples of Scotus alone had the courage to ad¬ 
vance the new teaching—Peter Oriol and Francis Mayron. The 
former naively took advantage of an invitation to preach at the 
Dominican church of Toulouse at the Festival of the Conception in 
1314. The black friars had no idea that the immaculate concep¬ 
tion would be taught. But Oriol, who was a fine orator, calmly 
stuffed the whole doctrine down their throats in the course of his 
sermon. Then the row arose, which did not end until the Francis¬ 
can, Pius IX, was in the papal chair. 

The battle raged intermittently until the University of Paris, in 
consequence of a dispute as to how many Dominicans should be 
allowed in the theological faculty, got into ecclesiastical politics 
and took the Franciscan side of the controversy. The pope had 
interfered to reinstate certain deposed Dominican professors, and 
the University had resisted, but surrendered finally to Alexander IV. 
This humiliating submission engendered in the great college an intense 
hatred of the Dominican order. Thenceforward the struggle took 
a political cast, the immaculate conception being merely a handy 
vehicle with which to override opposition. 

In 1384 John of Montesono, a Dominican, preached a sermon 
in Paris which called forth a censure of the university, and, on its 
representations, the bishop of Paris condemned fourteen heresies, 
drawn from Montesono’s writings, principal among which, of course, 
was the doctrine of Mary’s original sin. Montesono appealed to 
the pope. Clement VII, the French captive at Avignon, anxious for 
his tiara, hastened to approve the sentence of the bishop and, though 
only inferentially, to approve the doctrine of immaculate conception. 
John Vital, a noisy, half-educated Franciscan, vehemently asserted 
that the pope had approved the dogma, and told all kinds of legends 
of divine judgments on the Dominicans for their opposition to “the 
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truth;” events which, it is almost needless to say, always happened at 
some place far distant from the locality of narration. But the people 
swallowed the stories, and the doctrine became more firmly implanted 
in their minds. 

Its acceptance grew rapidly until the Council of Basle, in 1431. 
This council, among other matters, took up the dogma and, suitably 
with the custom of the times, appointed four debaters, two for each 
side. John of Montenegro and John de Torquemada represented the 
Dominicans; the Franciscans had John Aymerici and the Asturian, 
John of Segovia, archdeacon of Villaviciosa. Torquemada and 
John of Segovia were the giants. The latter was pitted against 
Montenegro, and the Dominican was no match for him. Torque¬ 
mada, however, was made of better stuff. In preparing his brief, 

he searched through all the ecclesiastical traditions, from the times of the apostles 
downward, with unheard-of zeal; he wandered through archive after archive 
he levied toll upon every ecclesiastical library in Europe, either personally or by 
letter, and thus accumulated at length a treatise against the immaculate con¬ 
ception, which is certainly the most remarkable that any man has ever produced . 6 

But the French party had no intention of giving Torquemada 
a chance at its champions. On appearing to present his thesis, 
he was put off with the plea that another, and more important, 
subject was under discussion, and it was not the time to take up 
that of the conception. Torquemada waited five months, but never 
got a hearing. Then, after this modest council had suspended the 
pope and affirmed its authority over the whole world, it passed a 
decree in favor of the immaculate conception, and forbade the teach¬ 
ing of contrary doctrine in pulpit or professional chair. Eugene IV 
thundered bulls and anathemas from Florence, but the dogma was 
acknowledged wherever the Council of Basle had weight. 

The next step came through the accession of Sixtus IV in 1471. 
Sixtus had been general of the Franciscan order, and required little 
persuasion to issue a deliverance upon a subject he had always advo¬ 
cated with frantic zeal. Nogaroii, a Veronese fanatic of the order, 
prepared a new mass and order for the celebration of the Feast of 
the Conception. Sixtus commended it officially. This new ritual 
was most extravagant in praise of the doctrine. It contained garbled 

6 Preuss, The Immaculate Conception. 
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Scripture quotations and invented extracts from the Fathers. For 
instance, the Song of Solomon 4:7 is referred to Mary and quoted 
thus: “Thou art altogether beautiful, my love; and there is no spot of 
original sin in thee.” 

But the Dominicans opposed Sixtus, as they had stood by Eugene. 
Vincenzo Bandelli, general of the black-robed order, one of the ablest 
orators and dialecticians of his time, took up the gauntlet, and spoke 
to the point so effectively that the tiara and Franciscan order both 
trembled. Duke Hercules of Este cited Bandelli and the leading 
Franciscans before him for a public disputation, at which Bandelli 
was more than victor. The able Dominican followed up the discussion 
with a book, in which he gives two hundred and sixty patristic and 
traditional witnesses against the immaculatists. Nogaroli and his 
tool, Sixtus, were virtually pilloried before all Europe. Sixtus was 
induced to issue a bull which anathematized all who should declare 
the dogma of the sinless conception a heresy, but he also condemned 
those who should say heresy to Bandelli’s views. Succeeding popes, 
however, and most of the bishops, even the scholars of Leipzig and 
Frankfort, continued to favor the Franciscan teaching. Then 
dawned the Reformation. 

Luther and his fellow-Protestants were too busy with the positive 
work of actually reforming and converting themselves and their 
followers to make the immaculate conception a major issue. None of 
the reformers apparently paid more than incidental attention to it. 
Luther simply said that the Scriptures did not specifically teach any¬ 
thing concerning the holiness of Mary or her relation to the Godhead, 
save in the fact of the incarnation; therefore it was unsafe to dogma¬ 
tize about it. He did, however, in his sermons charge Mary with 
actual and original sin. The Protestant position on the Scriptures, 
in any event, carried with it the ultimate rejection of Mariolatry and 
all saint-worship. It is incidentally interesting to note that Cardi¬ 
nal Cajetan agreed with Luther on one point at least—he thundered 
against the immaculate conception. 

The Council of Trent, in 1545-46, was besieged, of course, with 
demands for a settlement of the dogma as an article of faith along 
with its consensus of Catholic doctrine. It came upon the vexing 
question in the sessions where original sin was discussed and defined. 
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Cardinal Pacheco appeared as the immaculatist champion. But the 
council, confronted by a united Lutheranism, concretely expressed 
in the Augsburg Confession, felt the necessity of condemning heresy 
without and of presenting a united Catholicism within, to oppose the 
Protestants. They were therefore very loath to take up a doctrine 
which had convulsed the Roman church for four centuries. Which¬ 
ever way it was decided, it would prove a weapon in the hands of the 
Lutherans. So a compromise was agreed upon. The deliverance, 
after much deliberation, ran as follows: “The synod declares that it 
is not its purpose to include the virgin Mary in its decree upon original 
sin, further than to revive the bull of Sixtus IV relating thereto, 
together with the penalties therein.” This simply left the status 
quo ante. , 

There now came upon the scene a new and powerful factor, that 
of the Society of Jesus. The shrewd leaders of this order soon per¬ 
ceived that to espouse the cause of Mary was to win the Catholic 
populace. They therefore espoused it. About 1577 Peter de Hondt, 
a Dutch Jesuit, issued a work on the immaculate conception, directed 
primarily against the Lutheran centuriators of Magdeburg. Bellar- 
mino, the great Jesuit of Italy, also wrote a powerful book. In 
1593 the fifth general assembly of Loyola’s followers officially com¬ 
mitted the order to the Franciscan view, instructing its members to 
accept the opinions of Duns Scotus. This marks an epoch in immacu¬ 
latist progress. Approximately at this time the Carmelites, Bene¬ 
dictines, and other monastic orders formally joined the movement. 
The Dominicans were left alone. To Spain itself, the country of 
Dominic de Guzman, the area of action was soon transferred. Here 
the fiercest and most characteristidjbattles were fought. We can but 
briefly sketch them. 

Throughout the reign of Philip II the immaculate-conception 
doctrine had steadily been advancing in his kingdom. Spain’s real 
lords were the Dominicans, to whom were committed the inquisito¬ 
rial powers, of which the Franciscans were naturally very jealous. 
These latter, seeing that only a spark was needed to set afire popular 
zeal for Mary, promptly proceeded to furnish a whole shower of 
sparks. 

In the midst of the Alhambra, at Granada, stands the hill Valpa- 
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raiso. Here, in 1588, workmen found, under the ruins of a tower, 
a tin box; and it proved to contain a sheet of parchment, written on 
both sides, a piece of linen cloth, and a small bone. The vellum 
was a narrative of St. Patricius, who had concealed the box there 
in apostolic days. St. Cecilius also testified on the parchment 
that the bone was from the body of St. Stephen the Martyr, and 
that the piece of linen was half of the handkerchief used by the 
Virgin at the Cross. The hill, during the next eight years, proved a 
veritable mine of apostolic finds, such as lead tablets marking the 
ashes of no less than nine martyrs of Neronian and early persecutions, 
numerous tin boxes, and lots of books. Of these latter, the one by 
St. Cecilius, entitled 0 / the Home of Glory and of the Habitation of 
Woe , contained the following sentences: 

This Virgin Mary, this Holy One, this Elect One, has been preserved from 
original sin. This truth is established by a council of the apostles. Whosoever 
denies it is excommunicated and accursed, and will not be saved; but, on the 
contrary, lost forever. 7 

The archbishop ordered a Te Deum , sent a detailed story of the 
finds to Pope Clement VIII, and asked for an assembly to declare 
upon the genuineness of the discoveries. The Dominicans, to whom 
the clumsiness of this series of forgeries and spurious relics was as 
nuts and raisins, lost no time in exposing the colossal fraud. But 
the august commission, composed of a noble, two bishops, an abbot, 
and thirty-three doctors of theology, pronounced the relics genuine. 
They did not, it is true, declare the manuscripts authentic, but a 
little omission of that kind in no way retarded the people’s acceptance 
of them. 

About this time the Jesuit Louis of Molina published a book on 
divine grace and free will which was anti-Augustinian in character. 
This the Dominicans made a casus belli . The Jesuits, Franciscans, 
Benedictines, and Carmelites united against their enemies, and sought 
the aid of court and king. Philip HI was ignorant and bigoted. 
His wife was of the Austrian house, and had with her as friend and 
adviser one of the most intense conception fanatics of the day, in 
the person of her cousin, Margaret of Austria, a Franciscan nun. 
During the reigns of Philip HI and his son every ounce of influence 

7 Pretiss, op. cii . 
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was exerted to secure the condemnation and expulsion of the hated 
Dominicans. Spurious letters and chronicles dating from apostolic 
times were freely fabricated. Mistresses of kings and popes were 
bought up. Spanish embassies, headed by proud Andalusian nobles, 
and ecclesiastics, were kept for years in Rome, endeavoring to secure 
papal deliverances in favor of the immaculate conception and against 
the Dominicans. Results: Paul V, 1616, renewed the bulls of 
Sixtus IV and Pius V. In 1617 the Congregation of the Inquisiton, 
with papal approbation, commanded that the Dominican view should 
not henceforth openly be taught, in the pulpit, professorial chair, or 
elsewhere. Gregory XV, 1622, issued a bull forbidding the assertion 
or the writing, even in private, that the Virgin was conceived in sin. 
This was supposed to have settled the Dominicans. But, when the 
time came for celebrating the Conception Festival, the black friars 
shrewdly celebrated the conception of the immaculate Mary, not 
the immaculate conception of Mary. The next pope, Urban VIII, 
withstood the Spanish political influence and favored the Dominicans. 
Shortly after Urban’s death, King Philip IV visited a cataleptic nun 
who lived at Agreda, in the mountains of Aragon. This mm, Maria 
de Jesus, seems to have been a sort of mediaeval spiritualistic medium, 
or auto-hypnotic psychic, whose business it was to receive revelations 
from the Virgin. So copious were the appearances to Maria de Jesus 
of Mary the mother of Jesus that the nun was able to write a very 
full and complete history of the Virgin. Philip, impressed with the 
catalept’s piety, read the book and adopted its teachings. This 
was the signal for another coalition of the immaculatists against the 
Dominicans. This time they were able to prevail. A few years 
later Alexander VII, on December 8, 1661, issued his bull “Sollici- 
tudo,” which expressed the dogma of the immaculate conception 
almost as fully as Pius IX did later. He threatened the penalties of 
the church on all who celebrated the Festival of the Conception 
with any other view, or who differed in any other way from his 
decision. By this time the machinery of the Inquisition had passed 
from the hands of the Dominicans to the hands of the Jesuits. A 
royal ordinance followed in Spain and added to the penalties of the 
pope. The struggle of the black friars was virtually over, and the 
theology of Aquinas had given way to that of Scotus. 
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In 1676 John de Launoy, a Jansenist and a most brilliant analyst, 
wrote against the immaculate conception, but his work had no 
lasting effect. Pope Clement XI, 1708, enjoined as obligatory the 
Festival of the Conception, which had been free hitherto. Muratori, 
the famous librarian to the duke of Modena, wrote a powerful book 
Against Superstition , in 1741, in which he ably reviewed all the argu¬ 
ments against the immaculatists. Benedict XIV protected the writer, 
but ignored his doctrine. Alfonso de Liguori, 1696-1787, produced 
The Glory of Mary t the most fulsome and idolatrous work on the 
immaculate conception of post-Reformation times. It is reported 
to have been a favorite book of Pius IX. 

The Napoleonic wars and subsequent turmoil prevented theo¬ 
logical questions from being discussed to any great extent during the 
periods of conflict. Not until Pius IX ascended the papal throne, 
in 1846, was a new move made. This pope, soured by the loss of 
the papal territory in the wars of 1848, with melancholy superstition 
turned to the Virgin as his only help. In 1849 he sent out his well- 
known encyclical on the immaculate conception, asking the opinions 
of his bishops concerning it, and whether it was advisable formally 
to pronounce the dogma as an article of the faith. Many prelates 
preferred cowardly silence to negative answer, but of the six hundred 
replies received, all save about fifty were favorable. Some of the 
opposing bishops urged the fallacy of stirring up the question at an 
inopportune time; some thought a church council should be called; 
others considered the whole subject so uncertain as to render any 
definition unwise. Pius, however, was determined. On the festival 
day in 1854, before a solemn convocation, he formally proclaimed: 

The doctrine that the Most Blessed Virgin Mary was preserved from all origi¬ 
nal sin, in the very first moments of her conception, by a special grace of Almighty 
God, conferred upon her in view of the services to be rendered by our Redeemer 
Christ Jesus, is revealed by God, and must therefore be firmly and certainly be¬ 
lieved by all the faithful. Henceforth whoever dares (which God forbid) to think 
in his heart otherwise than is defined by us, is, as we hereby notify publicly, 
condemned by his own judgment, has made shipwreck of faith, and is fallen from 
the unity of the church. Whoever, amongst such, dares to publish by word of 
mouth, or in writing, or in any other way, what he thinks in his heart, subjects 
himself to the penalties provided in such cases. 

This deliverance was followed by the bull “Ineffabilis Deus,” 
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in which the dogma is declared to accord with the Scriptures and 
tradition. Let us examine, for a moment, the position of this deliv¬ 
erance with relation to well-recognized principles of Catholic dog¬ 
matism. 

The Fathers declared the Scriptures to be the norm of truth, 
the source of dogma. Post-Nicene and mediaeval scholasticism 
exalted tradition. It was repeatedly determined that no dogma 
should be laid upon the faithful as am article of faith, unless it haul 
the foundation of Scripture amd the authority of tradition; that is, 
apostolic or patristic tradition. But the Scriptures, as several bishops 
pointed out in 1854, do not teaich the immaculate conception. Nor 
is there to be found a really great church father, down to the tenth 
century, who, when spealring soberly of doctrinal matters, does not 
teaich that Mary was conceived in original sin. Ambrose, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Athamasius, the two Gregories, Cyril, Tertulliam, 
Gregory the Great, with other early fathers and the bulk of the school¬ 
men, are adl against the dogma of Pio Nono. How, then, could he 
proclaim it as he does in the bull “ Ineffabilis Deus” ? The answer 
is partly to be found in Jesuitical casuistry, partly in the growth of 
the doctrine of papal infallibility. 

The commission which, in 1852-53, deliberated on the immaculate 
conception, decided, under the leadership of the Jesuit Perrone, 
that 

In order to make a certain opinion into a dogma, there is no need of any testimony 
out of Holy Scripture. Tradition alone, without any written witness, is sufficient 
of itself. In order to constitute tradition, it is necessary to have an unbroken 
line of witnesses leading back to the aposdes; but the Catholic tradition is estab¬ 
lished if it can be proved that the general opinion of the church has at any time 
publicly declared itself upon the thesis in question. 8 

This mixture of illogical contradictions is manifestly based on 
Bellarmino’s test of valid tradition, and amounts practically to a 
declaration that what commands the general assent of the church 
in the present must always have been at least implicitly believed by 
it, and so must rest back on apostolic teaching. Sheldon rightly 
observes: “Anyone ought to see that it is transparent hypocrisy 
to pretend that tradition is a real authority where such a rule prevails.” 

8 M&lou, Die Consultoren, VoL H, p. 35a. 
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Did the dogma, however, command the general assent of the 
Roman church ? More than half the six hundred replies to the pope’s 
encyclical of inquiry were from Italy, a good share of the remainder 
from Spain, less from France, and the rest sparsely sprinkled over 
the great Catholic world outside these countries. Opposition or 
silence dictated the replies from Ireland, England, Germany, America, 
and parts of France. 

Every appeal, since the time of Duns Scotus, for papal decision 
on the dogma of immaculate conception strengthened that of infalli¬ 
bility. The two doctrines grew together, and each reached its major¬ 
ity about the same time. Logically, infallibility should have come 
first; but, when immaculacy had been declared, without council 
or tradition or Bible to back it, it was necessary for the Francisco- 
Jesuitical coalition to cement their capstone at the Vatican Council. 
This they proceeded to do, despite the courageous and scholarly 
opposition of such men as Dollinger and Hefele, the great historians 
of the councils. 

These are facts within the memory of living men. They occurred 
in the middle and latter part of the nineteenth century, in the face 
of all scientific, historical, and biblical learning. They present a 
sad commentary on the passions and prejudices of men under the 
compulsion of the rabies theologorum. 
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book m 

A lost age, jealous of good character, has got the upper hand. They 
are nameless who try to live without sin. The golden age and kiss of 
peace have perished. It is now a really faithless, ill-smelling age. 
An ill-smelling age, I call it not filthy, but the incarnation of filth; reeking 
with filth, I call it not dead, but death itself. 

O evil days! The faithless heart is made a theme of praise, that which 
is without fraud and innocent of sin is called stupid and dull. Fraud is 
in honor, is prominent in craft, and is master of craft; scarcely one man in 
four is found without cleverness in fraud. Fraud with frank face, fraud 
made up with double complexion, wears two cloaks, bears wickedness in 
its heart, honey on its tongue. It wears a double cloak, for it bears a sting 
within, a smile on the surface, a scorpion of inward guile and outward 
smiles. 

Ah me! What am I at ? I lament and shall continue to lament these 
times subject to lamentation, and shall continue to attack these sores shut 
off from healing. My flesh bums, and I am forced to bring out not any 
too nicely things partly full of madness, partly of nastiness, altogether of 
pestilence. Now passion boils, wrath rages, money rules, standards are 
abandoned, unity cleft in twain, order put to flight. Wantonness stands 
erect, reverence is dead, luxury floods the world, the worthy man needs, 
hypocrisy flourishes, error overflows. Money is to the fore, wealth holds 
sway, poverty serves, sluggishness blooms, pious grace weeps, honor 
mourns, the sacred law weeps, the chasuble is sold, Simon beloved, false¬ 
hood is judge, gold brandishes its club, the money-box threatens. Pride 
shines out, piety wanes, impiety gleams brightly; poverty topples, the 
rich man grows richer, the poor man poorer. Right is crucified, vengeance 
sought, arms flash; the specially righteous man is banished, the needy 
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man wails, wickedness smiles. Grace is dead, and shame defunct, order 
has perished. Order is abandoned, and the music of sin sounded upon 
the ten-stringed lyre. 

The pious soul is scourged, the salutary one banished, that which is 
salutary goes to decay; looseness drives out right, pretense reality, cun¬ 
ning justice. To yield to sin and live basely is what brings gain now. 
Men rush into sin, the salutary is thrown away, and the honorable dries 
up. The school of crime flourishes, of order is dead; evil is the thing. 
The impious man is ffcted, the pious man tormented and stoned. The 
brother bestows false kisses and real damage upon his friend. The sacred 
law is broken and justice made subject to injustice. An evil age is here, 
with sin, gluttony, fraud, while manliness is gone. The rich man stands 
erect, the poor man lies prostrate, alas! The wise man holds his peace, 
and the innocent man is tormented. Everyone is eager to get that which 
passes away, no one that which endures. None desires to look at the 
salutary and spiritual. 

An envious race flourishes, gleaming of raiment, a race of darkness, 
for whom it counts as fine to hide one's own, to take what does not belong 
to one, to give nothing. It is as varied of heart as of raiment—variable, 
reprehensible, reprobate. Cold of heart, moreover, jealous, full of gall, 
it is quarrelsome, tyrannical, envious, and rebellious. The world inclines 
to all wickedness, and bristles with filth. Crime rears its horrid head, 
and virtue alone falls to the ground. Numberless, feeble, and unstable 
is the offspring of Eve. Speak, my pipe, take up the mournful tragedy— 
woe, woe! 

A race that knows no restraint is going by a disastrous path to hell. 
All is lamentable, all is feeble under the sun. The word of God is silent, 
order dead, men delight in the die of fate. Every man is ashamed to be 
pious and strives for impiety. This man swears freely by that man's 
head, that man by his, and flippantly denies all that he drags out.” 

The robber, ah me! raises his unshackled arms to heaven, swears 
anything to clear himself of crimes against the sacred law. He denies 
that the money has been intrusted to him, and plunges into crime to cover 
crime. The villain fears not to make away with money or even to touch 
sacred things. The man of guilty conscience flies swiftly, seizes the altar, 
denies that he has made away with what you thought intrusted in safety 
to him. He swears glibly by his own eyes, by the holy Godhead, by the 
Crucified, and impudently persists in it. Alas, the false man perjures 
himself lightly, and so wins short-lived gain, and no avenging thunder- 
** The Latin is very obscure.—H. P. 
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bolt falls upon his guilty head. Nor does lameness seize his foot; favor¬ 
ing portents usually attend his steps. God prospers all things to the 
villain, and brings no disaster upon him. 

Standing up to get your own, you also get a single combat, and see a 
double-headed Goliath rise up before you. The monster comes down 
upon you, and stops your tongue and hand. He wins, your fight is vain, 
your case and justice naught. You get a taste of both cold water and 
hot, he will put forth this also, he will not suffer such a serious charge to 
rest against him. All that he owes you is restored in words, nothing in 
fact. He holds on to what you are laying claim to, holds on to the money. 
I pass over the incantations and the visited thresholds of the soothsayers, 
the incantations or observations of the necromancers. O weighty wrong! 
A man thinks one’s fate can be learned from a bird, and declares that an 
augur’s omen can be got from the wing of a kite. The right wing directs 
us to rejoice, the left wing to mourn. A jackdaw meets one, he returns 
home; a heron, he goes on. A comet appears; he goes quickly back to 
his camp. All ignorant, he knows the fates, the birds and stars his book.^ 
So much for that; let my raft go on, my voice castigate the things that are 
evil, guilty, and dark. 

The soul that knows fraud and the soul that knows it not have now 
the same lot. The bad man is good, and goodness is a burden, oh, road 
of blindness! The love of one’s neighbor is dead, of God is dead, of the 
belly survives, and the utmost care is given to the body, none to the soul. 
The school of sin and the thirst of loin and palate flourish. Shame trembles 
at loss, and virtue obeys vice. A man without sin and strife and lust and 
wrath is rarer—and this is no lie—than a three-tongued ox. A goat with 
wings, a black swan, were sooner found, a three-headed sheep or two- 
headed horse will appear first. The just falls under the sin and ban of 
the unjust, right measure of excess, the upright of the reprobate, true order 
of the false. A race of Belial who seek their own without law or order; 
they are not the Lord’s, and shame is far from them; they have fallen all 
together. There never was more wickedness, more sluggishness. He 
that seeks roses finds, alas, innumerable thistles. No one takes thought 
to pluck out all this wickedness, none devotes himself to sowing good seed 
and blasting sin. The man of sober life is a weight upon everybody, is 
an incumbrance like a dead man, like a corpse. There stands scarcely a 
man in line who does one bit of the law, reproving the wrong, doing even 
one jot of his duty. Terrible wounds are there, and not one arm, or almost 
none, uplifted to smite the evil or stablish the good. The crowd weeps 
right bitterly, and there is hardly an active worker in the crowd. 
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The high place of the pontiffs is given over to destruction; they have 
become misers. Spread destruction abroad while your necks are safe, 
ye false teachers; look out for yourselves first. That is the command of 
piety and the gain of Christ. Sluggishness, luxury, and ease corrupt 
the clergy with the flock; now is the gullet lord, the holy word and truth 
a myth. You try to say good words, and you are said to be putting forth 
strange novelties, become a laughing-stock unto all men, like a she-goat 
with l^oms. Justice 23 is dead and money rules. We are ashamed and 
disgusted at the idea of being chaste. He that dares wickedness is loaded 
with honors and aboundeth in all things. He that dares wild deeds and 
knows no rest is thought a man. lie that shows a rough and savage spirit 
is a Hector. You get halls and titles and estates if you shrink not from 
crime; fraudulent schemes give honied cups and fill your granaries. If 
you want to climb, heap up crimes, seem keen, give, plunder, steal, oppress, 
break, thunder, rage, talk, threaten. Crime is said to be fraught with 
power, and power with crime. Put on a bold front, aim for the heights 
of power, and you will get them. You will be called a wise head, and win 
a scepter if you seek evil. If you prefer evil and scorn good, you will have 
the foremost place. You live in obscurity and count as a Dromo if you 
live a good life; if a bad life, you will be a king and ranked with the gods. 
Tisiphone rages, alas! It is a weight and an injury to be kind. My 
scheme blesses you and makes you a leader as one worthy to lead. You 
shall be raised aloft; you were alone, you shall be high and rich, exalted 
in the honors of the world and in the front rank. If you are early in going 
into wickedness, you shall walk at the side of the chief; you shall walk 
at the side of the chief and be the bulwark of your friends, a terror to your 
foes. You shall be called the counselor, vicegerent, confidential agent of 
the king, and bp sheltered under his wings. He that would live a good 
life falls from his place, he that does otherwise is king. Manliness and 
shame are dead; wrath flourishes and shame; order and law are in tears. 

Rebelliousness brings schisms, fraud aims at usury, wantonness burns 
the brazen heart, death runs so fast. Right rule dies in tears for the 
wickedness of life, falseness covers the frivolous heart, the drunken drives 
away the sober, right so runs to waste. 

He that hesitates not to scorn the good and beat it back, giving the 
preference to evil, he reaps gain and piles up money. Hear; he is a third 
son to you, is approved, who scorns good and prefers evil, and speaks 
evil. He who swears by the divine arms and all the parts of the cross 
outstrips himself and is wiser than an old man in evil. For the rest of your 
*3 Surely sus must be a mistake for jus. —H. P. 
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children you grieve as if they were dead; the one to whom God is nothing, 
he is mine, you say, he shall be my heir. 

He who desires to show no horns, no teeth, no fierce desires, chooses the 
lowest part of all; he that rages and smites gets glory, he is the man. He 
that fears and speaks not, weeps and wants and lies like the shadow of 
ashes. I weep as I say this, and go grieving, and wailing, and groaning. 
I weep that one thing is smeared with the birdlime of ambition, another 
with that of lust. The passion of ambition shoots its arrows into this 
age from one side, the passion of lust from the other. The fire of Venus 
glows, and no man shuns the bonds of the flesh. Alas for the glory of 
today 1 What wickedness, what abomination, is wrought by this impious 
race, this drunken crowd, this crowd fit for the burning 1 It burns and defiles 
its members with lust, its heart with sin, and rushes unrestrained into all 
sorts of unnatural sin. The race swears all oaths for all kinds of baseness. 
Every man wishes to shine in carnal things, to get carnal things. Close 
your eyes, ye ranks of order, and your ears. Believe not, I ask you, abstain 
from believing things that belong in the stable. Abstain from believing 
things shameful to utter, which yet I will utter. There are some sins of 
awful name, sins worse than sin. Alas! The fire and heat of Sodom is 
spread abroad. No one tries to crush out the crime or hide it, or groans 
at his criminality. Close your eyes to the wild sins, all ye who are here. 
Impious madness arises when you hear and know of them. 

Unnaturally and madly he becomes she, Juno is abandoned, and 
Petronilla herself rejected. 

Bewail the age, bewail its separate parts, so filled with crime. The 
man forgets his manhood, O madness, O terror, and becomes as a hyena. 
See the numbers buried in unnatural filth—crime of what order, what 
known name ? The horror of that crime, ah me, resounds to the stars, 
the deed is open and noised abroad; groan, chaste soul! This man 
knows it of that and that man of this; thy law is almost dead, thy word, 
thy part, O Christ! The law of Sodom obtains, and the world teems 
with a countless brood of Ganymedes, alack! Showing forth crime, this 
beast may be found dwelling in any house. The chief seats and every 
couch are Ganymedes’. Juno is abandoned, and the she-goat, Oh madness, 
surrenders to the kid. 

If you ask the number of that flock, I will tell it quickly, proclaim it 
quickly, unfold it readily with tragic speech: “As many as the grains of 
barley in the harvest, oysters in the sea, sands on the shore, Cyclades in 
the Adriatic,* 4 bits of incense in India, oats at Tivoli.” The castles, villas, 

34 A mistake for ^Egean.—H. P. 
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sanctuary abound in them, and all things, O shame, overflow with this 
filthy pest. The world is going to pieces in sluggishness, desires horrible 
things and does yet more horrible, feeds upon brimstone, and appears to 
be one Gomorrha. 

The race is to be likened to the silly brutes, is to be censured more than 
the silly brutes. The animal has no sense, and yet it follows reason here; 
the man has sense, and by no means follows reason here. 

Ye ranks of heaven and heights above, when ye see such crimes, why, 
why do ye hold back your thunderbolts ? Ye rank of heaven and gods on 
high, are ye asleep ? Why do ye endure such crimes, so many abomina¬ 
tions ? O God, O God, why is thy world so guilty ? Why is it lost to 
thee and given over to itself thus diseased ? Why are thy creatures given 
to such mad crime? Why are thy creatures lost in sin, and such sin? 
Weep, my eyes, that such wild sins exist; weep and mourn utterly with 
tears, all ye who have a conscience. Luxury and idleness that nourish 
sin, O woe, abound; most wickednesses, not to say all, now overflow. 
All goodness falls, and every man slides weakly into wrong. All his glory 
falls, and man is become a brute among brutes. Death crushes down 
all things, and the life of soberness cries: “I am done for. Guilt flour¬ 
ishes, my law is dead, spare us, ye gods.” Pious love cries: “O wild image 
of the world, alas, what vast, what countless wickedness, what chaos now!” 
So many crimes, such dreadful crimes, are abroad, not known before, 
not told before, not done before. It pollutes the air to tell of things so wild, 
so low, so mad; things that should be struck down, and not spoken of. I 
am ashamed to tell more, I cease to open my lips to such things. I have 
told much here, and know nothing worse than these things. Let my page 
henceforth be silent as to such sins. To show forth slippery things breaks 
down the feeble heart, and allures it. Who can endure to proclaim such 
sin, such abominations, so many poisons? Not I with my poor pipe. 
Vergil would fail here, and even the tongue of Cicero not suffice. Ovid’s 
keenness would be blunted, and the waters of the Xalon dried up. Give 
me three tongues, loud ones, a hundred, yet could I not proclaim all the 
impious deeds of the wicked. Yet my Muse shall pass them in review ; 
and try to show their rottenness; if she cannot put a stop to the wicked¬ 
ness that exists, she shall at least castigate it. For who now is not stamped 
with the image of death? Is age serious? It is frivolous, and wishes 
not to set bounds in its guilt to things forbidden. Is boyhood ? Boyhood 
is swift to vice and without coercion. Is strong youth? Youth is on 
fire with the heat of passion. Is the grown man ? Every man puts to 
flight all deeds that mark the man. 
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Let the pious heart weep. Why ? Because the way of perdition stands 
open in all its breadth, the held of wickedness in all its extent, while all 
men rush into all sin, and knock under to evil. Slippery joys and fleeting 
gains are thought the only ones; all things are stirred by the waves of 
destruction, like the sea by its billows. The storm-wind strikes the sails, 
the glorious ship of the church is rushing to its doom, intrusted to fathers 
slow toward good and active in evil, plunged in sin, bereft of steersmen, 
driven by the blast, overwhelmed with fraud, overwhelmed with strife, 
overwhelmed with war. She lies helpless on the deep and the hand of 
heaven scorns to come to her aid, while the brethren make scandal within 
and the foe without. There is no oar or anchor for the ship on all the 
sea; she is plunged in guilt, parted from order, filled with the foe. Sinking 
in so many evils; in such vast wrongs, she is gaping open; the wind drives 
on the sea, persistently struggles to conquer, has conquered her. Let the 
anxious voice sound forth: “O Power on high, arise, we perish. Bear 
us and lift us up, lest thy people be without an oarsman.” Let the holy 
congregation, the holy generation, kindle itself once more. Let the pious 
soul, free from guilt, cry, cry to heaven: “Arise, All-pious One, keep 
down the floods, break the force of the blasts; give us pious hearts, give 
us good days, drive out the guilt. Be mindful of the flock, rule it, thou 
who rulest the courts of heaven. Keep down the floods, and reduce these 
mighty gales to a gentle breeze. Let the north wind fleeing from the 
southwest wind have peace. Be it inviolate outside, and planted in the 
secret chamber of the heart. Rise, why dost thou sleep, alas! while all 
men are perishing in sin?” 

All are living without laws and without rules. The frugal hand is 
dead, the orphan goes hungry, the enemy abounds. You give me, I you; 
everyone takes care not to lavish his own. Everyone strives to lay up gain 
of great weight, the race of adamant keeps and worships money as a god. 
Everyone desires danger jealous of good morals—lucre I mean—strength 
that fails and lilies of withered bloom. The strength and vigor and warmth 
of order have melted; O utter madness, we sell our tongues, our hearts, 
our deeds for lucre. We are lame as to good, sell our tongues and hands 
for evil. The crowd buys silly and foolish dangers, selLs both, foolish 
cleverness knows impious gains, and no others. Everyone is proud of the 
look of a prophet, of the keenness of the flesh. Who now toils to learn 
the divine writings as the heathen ? Who toils to give forth the songs of 
truth from his lips and store them in his heart ? He that is good at argu¬ 
ment and quick at skilful reckoning seeks not by his deeds, but by his 
clever tricks, to be made abbot. He that babbles Socrates and has the 
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sinuous utterances of the sophists at his fingers’ end boasts of his acute¬ 
ness, and aims at sacred heights, way above him. Through letters and 
sophistry men are made pontiffs, and become, not a pontoon to heaven j 
but a gateway to hell. He that reads the brief and feeble dogmas of the 
Three Roads or Four Roads aims high, walks erect, stalks like a lion. 
A fierce heart he bears who knows Agenor and Melibceus, Sapphic verse, 
civic ills, Capaneus. The letters of old, the poems of old, the Muse of 
old, are now highly prized and thought the cream of wisdom. My Gregory, 25 
nay, God thundering through his mouth, is tardily taken up, soon closed 
and out of favor, but his glory shall be without end through all the ages. 
The world shall sing of him, and his praise abides and shall abide. His 
golden words of fire shall not die, his golden page be ever renewed through 
its inward power. While the Platos and Ciceros have been carried off to 
the Styx, he has been carried off to heaven, and draws life from the udders 
of the Godhead. He should be read and re-read carefully and faithfully, 
but the writings and poetry of the heathen be cast away. Jupiter and the 
followers of Christ barely kiss each other, Christ’s glory dies, and Jove’s 
shines forth, the honors given to him. 

O evil age! Why ? Because the mythical now prevails over the true; 
the people and the clergy are going to destruction in evil living. The 
pleasures of loin and lust alone are out in force, while shame slips and has 
a hard road to travel. Desire now hurls not only leaden but golden darts, 
pride and lust have laid waste all things with strife and foulness. These 
two nets hold almost all captive now, united as closely by sin as by flesh 
and blood. These the serpent suggests, the flesh digests, the heart obeys. 
The thought wills them, the hand works them, the tongue proclaims them. 
Thus the enemy instils sin; man sets it forth, and woman carries it out; 
while the soul lies scorched by fires visible or concealed. The base is what 
all men choose, show forth, display, and dare, dare, love, achieve, exhibit^ 
carry out, and delight in doing. O madness, O trembling! What shall 
I do? Shall I keep silent, trembling within? Shall I boil silently in 
my heart ? Shall I speak out all these abominations or keep them back ? 
Shall I put them in verse ? Then I become a subject of mirth unto many. 
Shall I speak them to men’s ears ? Then shall I be hated of the wicked. 
It is a fierce thing to speak, but a sin to pass sins by in silence. I am 
determined to speak, I am determined not to pass by sin in silence. All 
kinds of sin are flourishing now, sin is everywhere. Passion and gluttony 
draw not in upon the reins, but both apply the spur. Anyone is free to 
do it, and everyone is in a hurry to show forth wickedness. The people 
»s Pope Gregory I, the Great.—H. P. 
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and their priests march into evil, both under error. The vigor of the 
pontiffs is dried up, their firmness gone, their hands sin-stained, their hearts 
meditate evil, their mouths instigate sin, within and without. The bishop 
is sluggish, and the house of God without honor, the fiery zeal and bow of 
bronze without force. The bow twangs against the evils of garlands and 
offerings, and quickly spares them that swell with pride of race and flow 
with money. It is easily turned in the case of the sins of the highborn 
and lavish criminals; the money of one, the birth of the other successfully 
resist. No man’s weak spots are pierced by the harsh voice of fiery zeal. 
Sins are great and wickedness manifold, and there is many an Eli. He 
destroyed himself because he would not restrain his children; the father 
is dead and has lost the blessings of the good. Impious Jesebel leads you 
into the byways, and there is no Elijah to make you become more righteous 
under his guidance, and richer in having him as guest. The fathers of 
the church cultivate only what is lowest, and inmost death rages,* 6 the 
worst death, the death of the soul. The way of the bishop is lamentable, 
like the way of the people. You will find the age bare of a consul, bare of 
a bishop. If we are to bring out the good and brush aside the rest in the 
bishop, the episcopal character is fled, the miter remains, the work is lack¬ 
ing, the miter preferred to it. If it is the part of a leader to lead well 
those placed under him, none is a a leader now. But it is the part of a 
leader to lead well those under him, hence a leader is a thing of the past. 
The fact lacks an exponent, the leader a flock, the flock a leader, the priest 
a people, the people a father. The people perish, and suffer the sins of 
their lords proud in their fortress. You drive the ignorant ranks into 
wickedness, you drive them, O serpent, while these teachers encourage 
and abet the sin. O black tears, they devour all the best things of the 
flock, dogs that have no anxiety at night, but bark by day. As they are 
highest in position, so are they often foremost in sin. They beguile the 
heart with their wit, enfeeble the character with schisms, and their blind 
eyes become leaders of the blind, and go to destruction, falling into the 
ditch of sin. I say they are not watchful guards, and not I, but their own 
doings, condemn them. They are afraid to show forth righteousness, to 
attack wrong, sweep away dross, destroy rottenness, remove defects, seek 
out the fallen, give over to Satan those that are clearly rushing into the 
sea of death; to utter threatening words and restrain rapacious deeds, 
struggle against the tide, and stand up in defense of the flock. 

The pious flock is an hungered, and utmost famine of the word prevails, 
wicked servants give small harvest without fruit. The tongues of the 
• 6 Furit, as in P, seems much more satisfactory that the fuit of the text—H. P. 
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lathers speak fair, their deeds are reprehensible; the door is closed, and 
they hear not the words, “Hail, blessed one.” The famishing crowd is 
rarely taught the heavenly doctrines, and is admonished, not of enduring, 
but of perishable gains. Neglecting the good, the impious body of rulers 
chooses to bury its talent in the dunghill rather than bring it heavily laden 
with interest. 

Often a neophyte or a boy besieged by the hordes of guilt, his brow 
without sight, heart black with sin and full of cunning, sits in the seat of 
honor, and young as he is becomes father over all, unskilled to restrain 
loose hearts or heads with the wisdom and protecting care of years. Is 
he, pray, one to strive to be bread to the needy and drink to the thirsty, 
an ornament, yea a groomsman to the church, who gathers gain and dis¬ 
tributes it to his assistants, who savors of boyishness, gives to one, snatches 
from another, is altogether taken up with this? Does he know what is 
good and profitable for you, who knows not for himself, whose face is 
hardly beginning to show the first sign of manhood’s beard ? A neophyte 
crowd performs the sacred offices bought for a price, so evil a thing is the 
palace now, tomorrow has the power of a pontiff. A courtier in the morn¬ 
ing, see, is now become a tonsured priest; bishop of the belly, he is the 
suitor, not the bridegroom, of the church. In a word, sin is raised to the 
sacred high places, serious hearts and hoary temples are cast aside. I 
shudder to tell, I will refrain from uncovering, will avoid proclaiming 
many of the things I know, and knowing cannot weep for enough. 

Foul youth occupies the papal halls, slippery of body and volatile of 
heart as the wind. Illustrious of race or birth, illustrious of ancestry, it 
aspires to the papal halls through force, not life. Noble of blood and 
of character unprofitable for sacred things, it fights for and lays claim to 
the office through its blood. Any villain starts up as a bishop, is made 
an abbot; a man who ought to be put to death gains the scepter by force, 
or gold, or entreaty. He feels no trembling, and, having no thought for 
his own, becomes leader of other souls, not without Simon, but without 
canon. Presently he teaches without knowledge and, unknowing how to 
command himself, is a way unto others, but is so only because he is called 
so. He is a refuge and prop for trouble and sin; a fatted fowl fills the 
useless sepulcher of his belly in the morning. 

This fine bishop goes forth to hunt hares, the leash is loose, the game 
pursued and roused up. Hence a sleek horse gives him glory, nay beauty, 
than which nor Greece nor Thrace produces a better. A soldier marches 
beside him as attendant, and there happens to be not a single clerical 
companion beside him. 
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The bugle sounds, the wood resounds, the echo responds; a doe runs 
into the net and suffers for her flight. Late they come back from the 
hunt, the dogs leaping about them. Night comes on cold, and a gorgeous 
banquet is prepared. The butler pours out Falemian or Mareotic wine, 
the banquet is rich, and the pastor reclines on high cushions. Food is 
on all sides; then Anally the pastor appears, the well-fed gullet proclaims 
the fact under the true name of pastor or feeder. But his feeding is nothing 
but the mouth’s mind, funerals, and the celebration of the first fruits. 
Enough—he feeds, he is because so called and to himself a pastor. 

The game is roasted, the butler prepares the wine, the confectioner 
the rest, the cook goes to work, the fire gleams, and all things smile; the 
halls shine with light and company. Cut glass is there and golden vessels, 
dainties here, the wine-cups there, a brave show for an hour.* 7 The doe 
is brought, a fat fowl added, a fowl is added, and the table is loaded with 
roasted birds. Wine flows, the evening waxes, the poor man weeps, the 
bishop of the belly, apostate to order, is filled with the feast. The man 
rises filled, and they return to the wine. A new drink is taken, for which 
a new blessing is invoked. He puffs with full throat and stomach, tells of 
strenuous deeds, and reveals high spirit Epicurus is pretty full of nectar 
pretty well filled with feasting. He is worried by this trouble when about 
to pray for the flock and their leader. 

He goes late to his chamber and downy couch; a golden lamp and 
wax lights are placed there for him. The servant turns over the silken 
covering and downy pillows; this ball of flesh, this fine reprobate, snores 
like a good one. In the morning the house is filled with bustle, the suitor 
of the church enters the temple; he goes to church, and, having stood but 
a moment, takes a seat. He pours out loud thundering pontifical words; 
his guilty heart feels the bite of the serpent, his hand plays with the jasper 
of his ring. Then he goes before the flock, wearing Aaron and the diadem. 
The mitre decks his head, an Indian gem shines upon his finger. He does 
not busy himself with prayers for the father bishop, for the reigning prince, 
for his flock and himself, nor snatches them from destruction, weeping for 
his own and himself. Scanty is his notion, still scantier his doing of the 
jaw. He praises God with his voice, disgraces him by his deeds, himself 
a disgrace. Words need action, actions words, order labor. Let him live 
as he preaches, his words be in harmony with his deeds, and his deeds with 
his words. Let the sacred law which the chasuble of the pontiff defends 
prop up the weak, and nourish all in the nest under its wings. Let guilt 
know its father, justice perceive its ministrant, order know its father, dis- 

*7 The text seems to be corrupt.—H. P. 
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order perceive its master. Let the castigation of the wicked be thy praise, 
their approval thy suffering. Build shelter for the flock, and cast out sin, 
not shelter sins. He is a ladder to the skies, the ark of the covenant, the 
living sacrifice; let him follow up in the spirit of an avenger them that he 
rouses outside, an olive branch within. Let peace flourish under him as 
father, fraud be banished with him as judge, pride fall at his attack, the 
flock walk in holiness under the guidance of such a great father. Let 
him be a rod of iron threatening to break vessels of clay; let him repri¬ 
mand, upbraid, beseech, instruct, assist. Let him avoid setting the unpro¬ 
fitable above the right and salutary. Let him bear cold at night and 
heat by day, like Jacob; let his eyes be watchful and know not slumber. 
Let his heart be sound, and his hand innocent of any gifts; let his words 
bring him the stole and toil give him the humerale. Let him prove a good 
cock, with resounding throat and wing. Let him not benumb himself with 
vain meditation on what one ought to let rest, what eat, and why and 
where and when. Let him sow with lavish hand, and let his acts not show 
a miserly spirit; let him bring the spices and incense of the heart to the 
altar. Let the bishop be a sacred trumpet and a living page; let him 
rejoice in his flock, shine in his flock, helper and helped. 

The painter is known by his picture, the standard-bearer by his battalion, 
the leader by his flock. The leader is acceptable according to his flock, 
the flock is thrown or firmly established acccording to its leader. A good 
daughter is the ideal, the glory, the jewel of her mother, a good flock of 
a bishop, a good city of a mayor, good practices of the soul. 

The early ages not only did not snatch the high places, but refused 
to accept them when offered and not due them. The Right Hand of the 
Father who ruleth the heavens, when asked, refused to be king, as the 
Book teaches and proclaims; he would not have an external kingdom 
who as God governs the kingdom within. Let man the sinner scorn what 
man the God scorned, and do it really. Let him place external below internal 
honors; let him not buy, but put behind him the sterile honors of the world. 

But who does put them behind him ? Everyone buys them, is eager 
to buy them, is eager, and rushes about in bustling excitement after them. 
Hence wild schisms, as men aim at the sacred diadems, not duly offered 
but snatched for a price. The hand of the palace, the command of the 
law bestows ecclesiastical honors; the sacred commands are abandoned, 
the impious orders of kings are sought. The hand of the layman bestows 
the heavenly gifts—O the shame of it! The voice of the palace first and 
only afterward of the council gives the heavenly gifts. Vast abuses, royal 
orders, have the upper hand; thus a man attains the summit by force, 
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if not by right. Everyone can get the heavenly gifts for gifts now. The 
giver and the receiver tarnish them, and both are wrong. Sacred grace 
bids that they be given freely without secular authority, that there be not 
a seller and a broker in piety. Ah me! The serpent scatters his thunder¬ 
bolts everywhere through the high places of holiness; first he catches 
the fathers, then snatches the flock, making his attack upon both. When 
he sees the sheepfolds of peace and the sacred thousands of thy flock, O 
Christ, he is filled with envy, and enviously lays siege to their band. Mam¬ 
mon stands erect, I mourn Simon and his works. The gains of Simon 
flourish, the stake of the devil on the flock of the fathers. The Sorcerer 
sways the scepter, and smites all things with death. The Sorcerer still 
lives and roams abroad in his world. He lives, and ceases not to sow 
evil seed and pluck up the good, to draw men into the by-ways, instil 
wickedness into them, and drive out the right. Lo, the voice of Simon 
is held effective, that of the canon void. The dead enemy seems to live 
and stalks abroad. A tomb is given to Simon’s bones among the elders; 
grace is sold, and the true dove bought for money. Madness stands with 
head uplifted, and order is dead, aye buried. Many are the vendors of 
the sheep and of the sacred ox. Simple-mindedness is typified by the 
sheep, the word of God by the ox. All the vendors of the one and the 
other are being driven from the temple. The vendor is a sinner; God 
himself says to him, “Withdraw;” drives him from his place, casts him 
from the ranks, ejects him from the temple. You sell both for empty 
praise and gifts; the gain you aim at beyond these you reap with the ear 
and put in your mouth. O devious way, grace is not had freely now, 
but is taken by force, demanded for money, and got for money. Grace 
is sold, grace is bestowed through force and violence. Not grace but 
violence is shown by deeds. Grace, grace, which is got for a paltry sum 
of money, now stands only in name; its fountainhead and ark lie over¬ 
thrown. Grace is sought with money, is acquired by money. It cannot 
be what it is, when the Gehazite demands money in bestowing it. The 
Sorcerer demands it for money, Gehazi takes money, both impious. One 
is driven away, another retires with a great sore. Death awaits the one, 
the color of the other clings to all whose guilty souls seek to rise through 
earthly gains. Here is the rise of evil, hence comes deep downfall quickly; 
here is the throne hard, the office a burden, the rose a thorn. Thou hast 
a load who scornest to clear away thy sins and the sins of thy people, and 
lookest not to gains of character. Thou hast glory who art steadfast to 
clear away thine own evil-doing and that of thy flock with repentance and 
prayer night and day. 
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O evil age, the chasuble of the pontiff is sold, the law is lost, the path¬ 
way leads astray, and such a pathway! Grace is sold, the purchase of 
churches sought; yet this purchase is called their holy redemption. A 
covetous race calls the worst sins right, coloring Simon-like doings with 
words, forsooth. 

So says the sacred voice, on this side and on that the wolf seizes the 
lambs; no one stands up to drive off the tyrants while the poor flock weeps. 
Let him that ought to feed the spiritual fold, that feeds himself, takes for 
himself, snatches good things from them, make these acceptable to them. 
The pontiff delights in the reed, not in regulating; dried up, he dries up 
the sheep, and tightly bound, binds the undeserving, votes dead things 
living and sound things dead; trembles before the wolf on one side, and 
rages and raves against the band of the clergy on the other; has a feeble 
heart, not the stout heart of a lion; hesitates to raise his arm against the 
foe and save the prostrate. Falling, he drags down with him them that 
stand, drags them down in jealousy, and slipping sees them slip; is most 
sensitive to popular favor and the popular tongue, ready to evil and rich 
in lucre; controls himself ill, and takes no good care for his repute, 
being tepid toward the right and enveloped in the fires of lust. He 
oppresses one, favors another, and guards not against falling into evil; has 
the first greeting, the highest seat, a high scepter, the first cup, the first 
dainties, the first chair. Crime falls not before his vengeance nor sin at 
his judgment; he feathers his nest from the flock, and sheds crocodile 
tears for them. The milk is taken for him and the fleece from the flock. 
He grieves not for the pains of the flock and their death. 

Fear shuts his mouth, the wolf rushes down and gets into the fold; 
the wolf rages, he flees, it is nothing to him. The shepherd enters by the 
door, the thief otherwise; with these thieves enter evil ways in abundance. 

O evil age, the chasuble of the pontiff is sold, the chasuble is sold, and 
this commerce goes unrebuked. The ring is sold, and hence Romulus 
increases his gains. 

Overflowing Rome is dead now. When will she rise again? Rome 
overflowed, and collapsed in her affluence, withering in her fulness. She 
cries out and is still, rises up and lies prostrate, and gives in need. 

Rome gives all things to all who give all things to Rome, for a price, 
because there is the way of justice and all justice is dead. She wobbles 
like a rolling wheel, hence shall Rome be called a wheel, who is want to 
bum like incense with rich praises. Rome the baleful begets harm and 
herself teaches the way to do harm; abandons the right, demands gain, 
sells the pallium. Often is a clerk bought there rather dearly to write 
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out what you wish and furnish it with the sacred seal. If your messenger 
of money goes before, rise and follow, approach the threshold; you have 
nothing serious to fear. The peace that wisdom cannot, money gives you. 
Money makes agreements, and restrains the threatener. A bit of gold 
blindfolds the eyes of the citizens for you, gives you open doors, speech 
like Cicero’s, assurance of heart If money is given, pontifical favor 
stands near; if not, that is afar off—that is the law and teaching obtaining 
there. Thus is this right hand of old shown to be dead, Rome. Extended 
abroad thy right hand is called left. Though rich, thou art poor; though 
flourishing, thou art withered; though free, thou art a slave. Though 
free, thou art subdued, and art sold for money to the wanton. Again and 
again art thou sold, and rebuked by the mouth of Jugurtha; a voice that 
Is gone and a distant tale pursue thee. A voracious Scylla, thou seizest 
and covetest and takest and drawest to thyself. Rome, thou art a wobbling 
wheel, a foul enough mark brands thee. Thou art a deep whirlpool, a 
devouring receptacle, a deep pool, selfish, insatiable, alike to all. The 
more thou drinkest, the wider dost thou open thy mouth and cry, “Give 
here.” Say, “It is enough,” I demand, but you cry, “I want more.” If 
Croesus should give you his wealth, it would not fill thy maw; money or 
gold is henceforth thy God, not Jesus. 

City, the head of cities, exalted through the Catos, made famous by 
the Scauri, city most covetous, why dost thou unceasingly drink in vast 
gains ? More than Caesar has the Crucified King been able to give thee. 
Caesar gave thee foreign realms, but Christ now gives thee heaven. Exalted 
and mighty wast thou in thy Catos and Scipios; thou art broken in strength, 
but art mightier under the rule of Christ. Under Jove wast thou bloom¬ 
ing, and shining and rich; under the cross thou livest wasted and ruined 
and weak. Yet art thou at the gift of the cross more affluent, though poor, 
than when rich; stronger and higher, though feeble, than when sound; 
though ruined, than when standing solid. Under the cross thou layest 
low the walls of hell, under Jove of the stranger; under Jove art thou 
lost, under the cross art thou merged with the immortals. Within thou art 
glorious, without is thy dominion fallen, city without a peer under Caesar 
and under the Senate. Now is thy leader indifferent, the one only light 
of the cross is thine, Peter is exalted above the Caesars, and God above 
the gods. The cross is the guide of thy way and thy glory, the gem on thy 
brow, sure redemption, not the punishment of guilt. Now is the cross 
no cross, but thy guide to the blessings of heaven. Death was thine, glory 
is thine; Satan is afraid, for thou hast put on the armor of faith. Rome 
given to Peter, bom of the word of Peter, made subject to Christ, why 
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dost thou throw away through such sin the blessings I note in my verse ? 
Thou doest ill in that thou wilt give almost nothing except to one who gives, 
and bestowest holy names and holy heights upon him who brings lucre. 
Why dost thou regard lucre and not look to deeds, O mistress? Peter 
the apostle, not a wily man, abominated such things, abominated them 
utterly, and overwhelmed their worshipers. Bear Peter in thy heart, O 
Rome, and tread the path of right. This ignorant man has conferred more 
upon thee, brought thee greater good through his sacred net, than all thy 
Greece, thy learned Greece. That net has profited thee more, has given 
thee more, than the Capitol mighty in Caesar and filled with the voice of 
the orator. Julius with his sword and Tully with his tongue gave thee 
not so much as Peter with his cross and those who have cherished thee 
under Peter’s guidance. Thou hast lilies and many thousands of roses. 
Choose these or those, Rome, shining with the flock of the remnant. The 
schools teach thee eloquence, thou art clothed with the robes of martyrdom 
and adorned with the branch of peace, and all the charm has fallen from 
these. The sacred numbers of thy children encompass thee, Rome; the 
blood-red rose and lily virgin-white bedeck thee. Now the sacred heights 
make vain to thee the names of the Catos; Peter has raised thee up, and 
made himself thy champion. Thou stoodst a lost name, Rome, betrayed 
by sin; now thou seekest heaven, and art made free in thy service to it. 
High enough and more through the Cornelii and three hundred Fabii, 
thou art become higher through Peter’s example alone. That thou 
mightest not fall, he fell, for thou hadst also another in Paul. Thou hast 
another, a man very small in his own eyes. Why? Because he had 
been Saul. Finally he carried through what he took upon himself on 
account of the evils of Saul. Saul spread fierce destruction; Paul became 
a subject of atonement and washed him clean. These are two lights, two 
streams of paradise; they were sent to thy threshold to wipe away thy sins. 
They were enabled to make thy walls stronger than those who built them 
in the first place and added to them later, of whom Romulus in his jealousy 
bade wicked arms be turned against his own flesh and savage orders to 
be carried out. 

Rise, Rome, restore thee to thyself, restore Rome. Show forth the 
beauty of that order which thou hadst before. As thou didst rule the 
body then, so rule the conquered heart now. Gather up the fallen, guide 
the wandering, help the feeble. By fierce warfare didst thou subdue 
everything that resisted. Thou offeredst thy children to slaughter and thy 
chiefs to the sword. Do now as before, let piety crush out impiety, the 
rod suppress sin, right rule crime, the law wantoness. First choose, then 
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cultivate them that love the right, not them that work for great gains, 
but for the right of the council, who shall cry thy message through the 
perishing age, and kindle again our cold hearts with their own warmth. 
But thou doest otherwise; thou sendest abroad men who tarnish the 
glory of the church and are eager only to lift its perquisites. He whom 
thy hand directs hither, raises tribute, not desiring good times, but good 
viands and soft cushions. Accustomed ever since he was weaned to go 
afoot, he goes out to traverse the fields of France with chariot and horses. 
He that but now walked with glad step unattended, rides high with horse¬ 
men about him. He is counselor, nuncio, legate a latere; thy bishop is 
of no more account—he brings here the decrees of the book of the council. 
The palace groans, filled with such a guest or his satellites; the clergy 
can scarce supply the horses with oats. In France he clothes himself 
with silken cloak, in Rome with goatskin; there he walks on foot, here 
he rides on horseback over the fallen. The people flock to meet him, 
he seems to them a glorious and beautiful sight. The city is all excitement, 
the trumpet sounds, and the band of the clergy takes up the tune. He is 
conducted into the pontifical halls, reclines on soft couch, orders wine, 
receives the company, bestows kisses. He calls the Council, takes his 
place on his raised seat. His ambition becomes more lordly, and he aims 
for higher advancement. He listens with kind attention to wickedness, 
turns a rather deaf ear to the right, for a case of guilt prepares the way 
to earthly gain, a case of right closes it. 

Rome, what shall I say more, what predict or promise for thee ? ’Tis 
money that moves thee, money that marks thy downfall. Thou didst 
subdue the nations to thyself; red gold has subdued thee. For thy brood 
ever wants and pursues gain, and has done so. While thy Crassus coveted, 
thirsted for, gazed upon Parthian lucre, the enemy’s wealth, alas, he fell, 
caught by his own greed. This drunken thirst is thy very own in war 
and peace, burns, roasts, defiles, intoxicates, and tortures thee. Thou 
givest the sacred high places, sacred guidance to the wicked, stingy to the 
humble, lavish to the rich and ambitious. ’Tis right for me to say, to 
write: “Rome, thou art no more.” Lo, thou totterest, nay, goest to 
pieces in melancholy fashion. Thou art crippled in thy strength without, 
in justice within, irretrievable in one, tottering in the other, unknowing 
the right. Thou wastest in ruins, city without laws, without fathers. 
Gold lays low the citadel of Troy, buys that of Ansonia. ’Tis right for me 
to say, to write: “Rome, thou art no more.” Thou liest buried under 
the ruins of thy walls and thy morals. Thou art fallen, famous city, sunk 
as low as thou wast high before, the higher thou wast, the more utterly 
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art thou shattered and cast down. Tis right for me to write, to say: 
“Rome, thou hast perished.” Thy walls cry out: “Rome, thou art 
fallen.” Thou, the head, art become the tail; thou, the high, liest pros¬ 
trate before the Omnipotent. Thine own sluggishness proclaims that 
thou liest prostrate. Thou seest the times a prey to desire, foul with sin; 
thou scomest to rescue the prey, and wipe away the foulness from the 
times. * Throughout the length and breadth of thy extended domain, 
law lies invalid, spiritual grace is dead. Where the Po has its source, and 
where the sea washes Ultima Thule, grace is cleft in twain and all manly 
vigor is melted away. The grace once lent is dead and gone, the dear 
grace, that knew not how to yield to lash or prison bars, that knew how to 
look for sweet calm beneath the open sky or else to endure it when filled 
with the blasts of the whirlwind, that evil seemed unable to break or happi¬ 
ness to destroy, that bore prosperity well, and adversity bravely. 

An evil race teems, and demands wickedness, and is full of wickedness. 
An evil offspring is bom of evil fathers, an offspring full of vice. Lo, 
stronger in body, and more fierce, the hydra is bom anew, a second hydra 
appearing whenever a head is cut off. A wild race with the heart of a viper 
dies, and a doubly wild comes forth, in its evil conscience hating and 
hacking at all the works of light. An utterly sterile race, that crushes 
all inward promptings in sin, destroys in deed all the good it professed with 
its lips. It is pious of speech and heathen in the impiety of its character. 
Orthodox and good are the words of its mouth, but deeds are wanting. 

O grief, O madness, O crime, O shame, all things are foul; hearts with 
no conscience are the prey of all the works of guilt. Shame weeps that 
all base things grow and fair things dwindle. Hypocrisy shines and 
assigns white sepulchers to Satan. The pious soul is scourged, honor is 
banished, and right is banished. Everyone is dying for lucre, devotes 
himself to that, and makes it all his care. Everyone struggles for river s 
and floods of earthly gain, and no one puts away fleshly advantages and 
earthly gain. The man rich in revenues is high and famous now, accept¬ 
able for his riches, the unshorn miser is not without his vices. His voice 
is free, for he has a weight of wealth. Lowest and last stands care for the 
soul; nay, hardly lowest and last, but practically naught. Stronger in 
force and more esteemed in rank is the ball of gold. Everyone sweats to 
get wealth and lay it up for himself. A golden scale deprives the public 
eye of sight, makes the fallen equal with the standing, the high with the 
low, blinds the regal and the pontifical eye. Money alone ruins all things, 
poisons everything, knows the heart, takes down the load, gives arms, 
buys speech, smooths the brow. It is the poultice of sin, the stealer of 
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the heart, the thief of the eye, a shield to the guilty, and a heavy lash to 
the rich. 

Death smites all things, the crowd mixes up and confuses all things. 
To be ahead consists in having more of this world’s goods in this age. 
The gleam of money corrupts all things, makes all things a deceit, alas! 
Your hand offers great sums, and you are considered great. The man 
low of birth and lower of condition rises to the height of Otho if he can give 
enough. The sober man is made drunken by pelf, and he whose words 
man, whose heart God, approves becomes a sinner before one and the 
other. Though dumb from birth, if rich you will be considered a second 
Cicero. If rich, you will be loved; if poor, treated as a poor man is. 
The only thing that is worthless and a hindrance is abundance of heart, 
the only thing that knows the depths and gives all things is abundance of 
revenue. 

Alas! The broad way is trodden, the narrow, abandoned by all. 
All have a full gullet and babbling tongue and loaded stomach. Whose, 
I ask, is it to live on mean husks now? Love’s. Who refuses himself 
sparkling cups and rich dainties ? How many do you see standing with¬ 
out sin in the ranks of the faithful ? Who now attacks the base and impious 
with the spear of holy zeal ? Who blushes for vice or strives to be of pure 
heart? To subdue himself? To conquer vicious tendencies? To say: 
“I have conquered ?” Where now is grace that knoweth not sin ? Who 
is upright ? Who has a heart not turned by wealth or driven in the general 
whirl ? Whom can you show me without keenness to deceive ? Whom 
without foulness? Who cherishes the salutary and avoids the unprofit¬ 
able of body or soul ? Who demands the good ? Nay, who walks without 
lamentation. Whose life is serious, meditation secure, speech pure ? Who 
has a true soul, not lips at variance with the heart, the face ? In whom 
does the pious tear burn with hope, the heart beat within with love ? What 
can order, moderation, soberness of life do now? What is pious now? 
I will say more: what is not impious now ? The golden age and chaste 
heart are gone by, the terrible days, the last to wit, have taken their place. 

Now flourish lucre, pride, peace without peace, fraud, passion, sloth, 
and the theft that knoweth the darkness of night; schisms, wars, violence, 
murder, treachery, wrath, wantonness, envy, sluggishness, sedition. Pre¬ 
tense of religion flourishes, its practice is dead. Alas, the king of Babylon 
thinks all things his own. 

Peace, patience, regularity, moderation, justice, and right are empty 
names; falseness brings high position, villainy profit. The fire of love 
is cold to good and hot for evil. Law lies abandoned, the flame of madness 
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towers high. Drunken passion makes promiscuous unions, after the man¬ 
ner of the beasts. Be still my tongue; it is not good form to tell these 
things. 

What shall I speak, O God? Behold, my pen faints. I am beaten 
and do not speak of all the wickedness, the evil side will win. All things 
are encompassed by darkness without a single light. All things seem 
prostrate, nothing to have any life. One vast chaos seizes and possesses 
all things, one shadow of death is over the slippery age. I grieve to see 
nothing without a scar, believe the truth. Everyone chooses the wrong, 
deep night broods over all things. We see dark silence cover nearly all 
things, and crime without an opposer, all sin without an avenger. The 
fathers of the churches have fallen out of line, its firmness and vigor and 
theirs have collapsed. Money holds sway over the crowd and the elders. 
Men tend to evil, rush to the market, pursue lucre. O reckless race, 
abominable troop, O crime-stained race, evil race, guilty race, why is 
earthly gain pleasing to you? O ye of blinded inner-sight, why do ye 
live in evil, and give arms to drunkenness ? O ye who see not with the 
inner eye, ye blind, what does it profit to give, to surrender your guilty 
hearts to dross? Race of wandering hearts, sad toward the good and 
glad before evil, why do ye lie prostrate without light, not without sin ? 
Paul is at hand and cries in tones of thunder: “Wake up!” Stand man¬ 
fully and well together in line. Let the soul foul with guilt, benumbed by 
sin, and given to things perishable, cast off dishonor, put on honor and the 
armor of light. Rise, rise, guilty race, cleanse away your worse defects. 
The last day comes, the final hour is believed to be upon us. The terrible 
Judge is at hand to put an end to evil, sweet to them that love him, terrible 
to them that revere him not. The day of judgment that knows not mercy 
and is full of wrath now comes; the present course of things is its fore¬ 
runner. The seventh trump, the last stroke, are getting ready; God is at 
hand to judge. Let the sinner be shaken from his drowsiness and wake 
up. 

Guilty heart, strive to rise from sin; if thou wilt cleanse thy evils, thou 
shalt rise to take the reward of unending blessings at last. I am sure 
of what I say; human flesh shall rise from the dead at length, and there 
is something which can educate and instruct the doubter in this. There 
is an Indian bird only one of which lives, called the phoenix. Trustworthy 
report says that he turns to ashes and rises in this way. He becomes a 
worm and then a bird, ceases to be weighed down and flies away with 
wings. Thus he is bom again and seen to be as before. This shows 
that your limbs can rise again from death. Thy dead flesh shall rise then; 
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man, doubt not! The meek shall go to heaven; those that now swell 
with pride, to hell. The solid shall melt, the lofty fall, the lowest rise. 
The race of Babylon, living now in sinister freedom, shall go to hell, an 
abominable mass, the true portion of perdition. The glory of heaven 
shall rest on the saints forever and ever, and all who look upon the face 
of the Thunderer shall find peace. What shall I say more, how soar higher 
or go farther? Be closed, my page, and cease to disclose many things. 
Be closed, my page; my songs, farewell! Reckless race, abominable 
crowd and lamentable, lament! I have desired to castigate you, and to 
tell your sins. I have not been able to castigate you duly and tell your 
sins. “Alas, lamentable, woe, pitiable,” say, children of Eve. Reckless 
race, now you rejoice; hereafter woe, woe to you. In hell it is woe to 
you, wild race, mad crowd. Here also it is woe to you, for here you toil 
and there you get the penalty of your toil. 

You, holy concourse, holy generation, go on, stand firm, stand firm in 
goodness with hearts burning for the skies. You, sacred lilies, living neck¬ 
lace, vessels of honor, bands of light, pray with your hearts and lips. That 
God will save us from destruction, beg of him in holy prayer, that he will 
put to flight all this impiety, this evil, this stench in the nostrils. Let 
your prayers, your tongues, hearts, deeds, chaste souls, and lives set free 
cry to the heavens, cry to the stars. Weep that sin increases, and right, 
honor, justice are lukewarm. Weep, groan, and say, say with me: “Thou 
who rulest all things, drive away all this wickedness. Rise, we perish. 
Look upon us, God, that we may not be without a single light. Crush 
down all this sin and evil and scandal, thou who rulest the stars. Spare 
the downtrodden, inspire them that stand, be with us all. Christ of piety, 
crush out the scandals, forgive the sins; build up the good, destroy the 
rest, blessed King. Save them that are caught in the toils of the demon, 
virgin-born King, redeemed by thy cross, thy blood, thy death, O King! 
Have regard, have regard unto us, Only-Begotten Son of the Father. 
Grant us to mourn the bad, and take the good; grant us of thine, grant us 
thyself. Give us back the golden age and primeval strength, we pray. 
Direct us now, take us to thyself hereafter, lest we perish.” 

Book III of Bernard of Morlaix’s work on Scorn of the World comes 
to a happy conclusion. 
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FUNDAMENTAL REALITY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 

The problem of the relation of mind and body stands at.the entrance 
to the world of systematic reflection. The transition from the view of the 
plain man to that of the critical theist is apt to occur at this point. 
The deeper questions of theistic philosophy all involve this relation, and 
philosophic discussion is wont to return to it again and again. Two 
of the most notable books on the subject of recent years are those 
of Ludwig Busse 1 and C. A. Strong.* They illustrate a difference in philo¬ 
sophical methods characteristic of our time, the former being devoted 
chiefly to the analysis of metaphysical concepts, while the latter is a criti¬ 
cism of the facts of experience supplemented by a constructive theory 
of the relation of the body to the mind. Differing thus in method, they 
differ also in results. Busse, in the end, is a spiritualistic idealist; and 
although he holds the interaction view that the mind causes bodily processes 
and the body causes mental processes, still it is not interactionism of the 
old type—interactionism between brute matter on the one hand, and non¬ 
material mind or spirit on the other. Busse views the entire material world 
as a manifestation of mind. Body and mind are two different spiritual 
syntheses, and their interaction resembles the contrast and fusion of differing 
ideas within the same mind. Busse is an idealistic monist. 

Strong asserts at last the reality of a plurality of mental (or spiritual) 
things-in-themselves. As with Busse, so with Strong, the material world is 
the appearance or phenomenon of spirit, which is real. The two men do 
not, however, teach the same view of spirit. Strong is a pluralist so far 
as the theory of the relations of body and mind is concerned. Let us 
analyze the two books somewhat more closely. 

Busse’s work is a critical investigation of (i) materialism; (2) the 
controversy between the view that neural processes and mental processes 
merely accompany, without influencing, each other, and the view that they 
interact; and (3) the spiritualistic view according to which mind and body 

1 Gtist und K&rper, Leib und Stele. Von Ludwig Busse. Leipzig: Dlirr, 1903. 
Pp. x+488. M. 8.50. 

* Why has the Mind a Body t By C. A. Strong. New York: Macmillan, 1903. 

Pp. vii + 355. $2.50. 
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are two interacting spiritual syntheses. The author proceeds to analyze 
these different conceptions of the relation of body to mind, in order to 
compare them with the facts of experience and the fundamental laws 
of science. 

Three types of materialism, according to Busse, represent the psychical 
or mental as (i) itself material, (2) as a product of material change, and 
(3) as a mere aspect or accompaniment of material change. 

Against all three the idealistic objection holds that matter is known 
only through mind, as part of the content of consciousness, and as presup¬ 
posing consciousness. It is meaningless to say either that mind is matter 
or that it is a product of material changes, when we are wholly unable to 
conceive or represent to ourselves in thought a world of matter existing 
prior to all mind and in absolute independence of it Such a 4 ‘matter” 
is inconceivable and unknown. The only matter we know exists as part 
of the content of consciousness in such a way that its very existence pre¬ 
supposes consciousness. The argument is perfect from the logical point 
of view. It fails to convince the plain man, and even the special scientist, 
because it seems to contradict the immediate deliverances of perception 
and memory. The author therefore proceeds to criticise the three types 
of materialism seriatim . 

1. The view that the mental is itself matter takes three forms. The 
mental is represented (a) as a sort of stuff, (b) as a condition or state of 
matter, and (c) as a property of matter, (a) Karl Vogt maintains that 
the brain secretes thought, impulse, and emotion as the kidneys secrete 
urine; but this is refuted by specific and fundamental differences between 
the mental and the physical. The physical has hardness, extension, 
motion through space, etc., while the mental lacks all these attributes. 
( b ) (c) The other two forms of this type of materialism reduce to the propo¬ 
sition that the mental is a form of motion or a system of motions of mate¬ 
rial particles; and this proposition the author regards as irrefutable because 
it is absurd. One may as well say that wood is iron. You can “tongue” 
the words, but not “brain” them, not think them. 

2. The view that the mental, although different from the physical, 
is yet a product of physical changes, is supported by a very large range 
of facts. Moreover, the wide abyss between the mental and the physical, 
while it makes a causal relation between them hard to understand, is 
not in itself a sufficient reason for denying all causal relation between 
them. The production of heat, electricity, light, etc., by motion is hard 
to understand, but it seems to be a fact. Wherever we find invariable 
sequences in nature, we suspect the presence of causal relations, and between 
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neural and mental processes invariable sequence certainly obtains. Any 
such causal relation, however, as could produce the mental de novo from 
the physical would reduce the former to a mere determination of the 
latter, and this is forbidden by the disparity between them. Finally, it is 
altogether impossible that the unity of consciousness should arise from 
the interaction of the parts of the brain. 

3. Busse regards parallelistic materialism, the view that the mental 
is a mere aspect or accompaniment of the physical, as an impossible halting- 
place between genuine materialism and genuine parallelism (psychophysical 
parallelism), to the discussion of which he turns. 

The discussion of the relative claims of parallelism and interactionism 
occupies the second and main portion of Bussed book. Both are meta¬ 
physical conceptions, and the issue between them is only postponed by 
the neo-Spinozism that mind and matter are two “aspects” of one and the 
same reality (the “double-aspect” theory); for the question immediately 
arises how one and the same reality can be both mental and physical. 
We are not at liberty to hold that the two are at once identical and different. 

Idealistic monism, says Busse, does not teach a genuine parallelism, 
because in this metaphysic the physical side of the parallelism is less real, 
less ultimate, than the mental. Hartmann calls it subordination-paral¬ 
lelism. Something to which there is no physical analogue always remains 
over on the mental side—the ego , self, pure spirit. Genuine parallelism is, 
therefore, not only not a necessary consequence of idealism; it is not consist¬ 
ent with it. Genuine parallelism and thoroughgoing idealism are incom¬ 
patibles. Interactionism and idealism, Busse holds, go together. (We 
have already seen that it is not interactionism of the old, naive sort.) The 
causal conception of interactionism is a much more natural interpretation 
of the interdependence which everywhere seems to obtain between mental 
and bodily processes. There is, moreover, in the principle of causation 
itself nothing to prevent its application here. Causation only means a 
thoroughgoing unity and interrelatedness of all that is actual; while par¬ 
allelism divides the actual into two worlds with no interrelations, and tries 
to explain the wonder of their uniform correspondence by the still greater 
wonder of their hidden identity. 

Moreover, parallelism does not accord with the facts of experience. 
There is no physical analogue for the relating consciousness and its syn¬ 
theses. There is no physical analogue for the unity of consciousness as 
a whole. Parallelism presupposes two closed systems of change, a physical 
and a mental (closed in the sense that neither influences the other), and 
on the physical side this presupposition is not borne out by the facts. This 
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presupposition means that all organisms are automata, and the automaton 
view of plants and animals has been abandoned as untenable. Among 
psychic organisms, parallelism means a pluralistic doctrine of the soul; 
and here the author criticises some modern forms of psychological pluralism. 

For interactionism Busse claims that it is the natural way of construing 
the relation of the mental to the physical; that it answers better than 
parallelism the logical need of the mind to conceive the world as a whole; 
that it avoids the paradoxical and absurd consequences of parallelism; 
that it tallies with the nature of mental processes; and that it harmonizes 
better than parallelism with idealistic views of the world. 

The final chapter of this book outlines an idealistic theory of inter¬ 
action. What Busse has said of idealistic parallelism may, however, 
be said of his own idealistic interactionism. It is interactionism “with a 
modification.” We are no longer dealing with the old relation of a mind 
and a body which are essentially different from each other, but with a 
relation between one mental synthesis and another. Busse seems to as¬ 
sume that monistic idealism is true, and spends himself to show that 
interactionism is more consistent with this metaphysic than parallelism. 
For this reason, the concluding chapter of this book is not convincing. 
What if one be neither a materialist, an idealist, nor a dualist ? What if 
one hold that both body and mind are abstractions from the content of 
experience where alone they have significance ? It means nothing, to such 
a thinker, to ask after the interrelations of abstractions apart from the 
content of experience; while the question of their relation to each other in 
experience is a question of facts and their meanings—a question to be 
settled by an analysis of experience and a history of these particular 
abstract conceptions. 

With respect to method Strong’s work is less at fault. He does not set 
up two questionable metaphysical entities and try by analysis to decide 
which is real and which is phenomenal. He leaves open the view that 
both are real as syntheses within experience, although he inclines at last 
to say that the material synthesis (the body) is a function of the mental, 
that the body is an appearance of a thing-in-itself which is at bottom 
identical with consciousness. Consciousness is real, and the brain-process 
is its phenomenon, its perception. Not that the individual consciousness 
precipitates or projects its own brain and material world. Far from it. 
In reality there are many consciousnesses (or things-in-themselves), and 
the body with the entire physical world is an ideal construction resulting 
from the interaction and intercourse of minds. Contact and intercourse 
of mind with mind gives rise to the perception of a material world. The 
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real causal relation, however, does not lie between the mind and its brain, 
but between my mind and minds lying outside of my mind, between my 
mind and extra-mental things-in-themselves. As a product of that causal 
relation there arises in my mind a material world in which bodies and 
brains are parts. This material world remains, however, to the end a phe¬ 
nomenon or appearance. It is not real or ultimate as the mind is real 
and ultimate. 

Before commenting on Strong’s conclusions, let us look more closely 
into the method of his book. “The problem of the relation of mind and 
body takes, for contemporary thought, the form of the issue between inter- 
actionism and automatism,” the latter term including both the materialism 
and the parallelism of Busse’s discussion. Interactionism, automatism, 
and parallelism are all “causal” theories; the first holding that each pro¬ 
duces changes in the other; the second, that the body produces changes 
in the mind, but not vice versa ; and the third, that neither influences the 
other. Strong’s book is a discussion of these three views. The book is 
divided into two parts, of which the first is empirical and the second meta¬ 
physical. Each part is divided into two books. Book I deals with “The 
Facts;” Book II, with “The Question of Causal Relations;” Book III, 
with “Metaphysical Principles;” Book IV is an “Application of the Fore¬ 
going Principles to the Problem”—a criticism of the causal theories. 
In Book I, after a “general survey” of the known facts about the relations 
of mind and body, the author discusses the question as to “the immediate 
correlate of consciousness,” and concludes that it is the brain. In a third 
chapter in this first book we take up the “extent of the correlation on the 
mental side,” and find “that consciousness as a whole never occurs except 
in connection with a brain-process,” and “that particular mental states 
never occur except in connection with particular brain-events” (p. 66). 
In Book II “the question of causal relations” is discussed by stating 
and criticising the three causal theories mentioned above. We may quote 
Strong’s conclusion: 

The result of our study of the empirical arguments is that they seem insuf¬ 
ficient to justify a decision. Several of them have been shown to be fallacious. 
Of the sound ones, the causal argument proves the parallelist thesis, but its val¬ 
idity is hypothetical, resting on the assumption that mental events are simul¬ 
taneous with their cerebral correlates. [Whether they are simultaneous or 
successive the author regards as an unsettled question, one which probably 
cannot be settled by experiment.] We may therefore dismiss it from considera¬ 
tion. The argument from the principles of biology appears to prove the mind 
efficient; but it is subject to the difficulty regarding the origin of consciousness. 
The argument from the principle of the conservation of energy raises a strong pre- 
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sumption, not amounting to demonstrative proof, that the contrary is the case. 
Thus two great branches of natural science seem arrayed against each other. 
Physics and biology appear to authorize opposite conclusions concerning the 
efficiency of mind. And it does not appear who is to be the arbiter between them. 
(Pp. 159 f.) 

It may be well to remark just here that, according to Busse, the law 
of conservation is not a sufficient refutation of interactionism. This law 
means (1) the quantitative equivalence of cause and effect, and (2) the 
quantitative constancy of the material universe as a whole. The forma: 
rests upon experimental investigation; the latter is an undemonstrable 
postulate of the physical sciences. The former is in no way inconsistent 
with the doctrine of interactionism; and to use the latter to disprove the 
efficiency of mind is to reason in a circle. 

In Book m, the first book of the second part of his work, the author 
takes up the metaphysical principles involved in this whole discussion, 
and first of all the physical world. In treating the relations of mind and 
body, most writers “spend their time in discussing the relation of two 
things of whose nature they have no clear conception.” To avoid this 
mistake, we now inquire: “(1) whether the objects we see and touch 
exist independently of our minds, or only as modifications of our minds; (2) 
assuming the latter to be the case, whether these modifications stand for 
real existences external to our minds” (p. 165). As to the first question 
there is no possibility of doubt. That esse is percipi , all agree. “This, 
I think, is a doctrine all but universally accepted by philosophers.” This 
is the critical feature of Berkeley’s philosophy—“material objects exist 
as modifications of the mind” (p. 166)—and here we stand together. The 
parting of the ways begins with the question “whether the mental states 
of which alone we are immediately conscious stand for realities outside 
the mind.” Such realities, the author calls “things-in-themselves.” 

We first take up naive realism, the doctrine that the mind immediately 
knows objects which exist independently. The argument of physiology, 
that between the object and our consciousness of it a series of physical and 
physiological events intervene as the necessary condition of our being 
aware of the object (in the case of vision, for example, light-waves, retinal 
excitation, nerve impulse along the optic nerves and tracts, cortical excita¬ 
tion in the occipital lobe of the brain)—this argument is valid. The object 
in itself cannot be the same as the consciousness of it. The latter is a 
resultant of this series of physical and physiological events. Neither 
can our consciousness of the object be an immediate knowledge of it. On 
the other hand, this physiological argument seems to indicate a difference 
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between two groups of attributes in the object—a group which the object 
as it is in itself possesses, and a group which it possesses only by virtue 
of the action of the former upon the sense-organs and brain; in other words, 
primary and secondary qualities (p. 175). The ordinary scientific view of 
the world is built on this distinction. The world of physics is a world 
of impenetrable, extended, measurable objects possessing the power of 
motion only. Color, sound, odor, etc., are effects produced in us by this 
world of hard and moving things. 

Naive realism is untenable, and the author proceeds to show that this 
scientific realism is nothing but naive realism in another form. The 
“object” of scientific realism lies just as far beyond our powers of touch 
and sight as the “object” of naive realism. Our knowledge of the object 
is in both cases purely representative, not presentative or immediate. 
The hardness, extension, and motion of the “object” are dependent upon 
the same sort of physical contacts and physiological processes as color and 
sound. The distinction between primary and secondary qualities is a 
distinction within the realm of sensation and consciousness—not a dis¬ 
tinction between that realm and a world which transcends it. “Our world 
consists of nothing but actual and possible perceptions; that is, it contains 
nothing essentially non-phenomenal” (p. 182). We are cut off from 
the extra-bodily object by the whole intervening chain of causes and effects, 
and the necessary result is that we cannot know that object immediately, 
but only our subjective image of it. 

Here the metaphysician steps in and observes that we have no evidence 
derived from immediate experience that extra-mental objects exist. 

Suppose everything outside the mind to be annihilated, but our perceptions 
to succeed each other exactly as before. We should never suspect the disappear¬ 
ance of things extra-mental, and should have as much reason to assume 
their existence as we have at present. Now, suppose extra-mental things to con¬ 
tinue, but no perceptions of them to arise in our minds. They would be for us 
as good as non-existent. These corollaries do not, of course, disprove the exis¬ 
tence of an extra-mental world; but I think they bring forcibly home to us how 
true it is that our world is the world of our perceptions. (P. 186.) 

It was just at this point that Berkeley assumed the existence of a divine 
Mind to account for the succession of perceptions in our minds. For 
Berkeley there exists no external world outside the mind, but the divine 
Mind so orders our perceptions that we seem to see an external world 
which is independent of our perception of it. When the plain man asks 
what becomes of the setting sun, the North Pole, the other side of the 
moon, the objects behind my back, etc., when I am not looking at them 
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or thinking about them, Berkeley answers that they exist as possibilities 
of perception in the thought and purpose of God. Thus two interpreta¬ 
tions of the external world of naive realism are before us. The extra¬ 
mental realities of scientific realism seem necessary to science, although 
they are metaphysically indefensible. The extra-mental divine Mind of 
Berkeley answers every demand of experience, and offers us another 
and a different interpretation of the same facts. 

But, although the very objects we perceive cannot continue to exist when 
we no longer perceive them, it is consistent with idealism that they should have 
extra-mental causes which continue to exist, and of which the perceived objects 
are symbolic (p. 191). 

At this point Strong takes up the nature of consciousness, the other 
term in the relation of body to mind. He discusses the view that con¬ 
sciousness is merely a manifold of mental states, and also the view that 
beneath or behind consciousness there is a soul or transcendental ego. 
The former view is refuted by the arguments for the latter. There is a 
felt need of an ego. As there cannot be motion without an object to move, 
so there cannot be thought without a thinker. And, again, the manifold 
of mental states is so mutable and transitory that we cannot conceive it 
except as supported by some more durable, underlying being. Our choice 
lies between making it dependent on the brain and on the soul. The 
latter view is, however, at fault in asserting the existence of a spiritual 
principle which transcends experience. The ego which transcends experi¬ 
ence is really the ego of immediate experience, the actual ego which is 
immediately known and cannot be adequately represented. The ego is 
not a thing. In no ordinary sense is it an agent. It is rather knowledge 
and experience in their immediacy. 

If we reject both the above theories, the stream of consciousness with its 
empirical characters enters on the reality now vacated by the Soul or Subject. 
In this reality every thought and feeling shares. 

Thus, having reduced matter to our perceptions and the mind to the 
stream of immediate experiences, we seem headed straight for a doctrine 
of universal phenomenalism. We have, however, left open the question 
of the existence of things-in-themselves, and universal phenomenalism is 
untenable because it 

makes no provision for knowledge of the minds of other men and animals. They 
do not exist in its world. So serious is this omission that phenomenalism cannot 
be adjusted to it without admitting extra-mental realities in principle, and 90 
ceasing to be thoroughgoing (p. 215). 

The existence of other minds is not immediately known. It is an 
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inference, but an inference as to the truth of which it is impossible for us 
to entertain doubt. If we try to prove it, all proof breaks down. 

It is in the nature of the case impossible that consciousness should supply 
rational grounds for the inference of realities beyond itself. We can only find 
ourselves as a matter of fact inferring such realities, and continue to infer them 
in the absence of positive reasons to the contrary. Now, it is surely a striking 
fact, and one whose importance for epistemology can hardly be overestimated, 
that something to which neither the external nor the internal senses lend the 
slightest testimony may yet be with perfect certainty known to exist. 
Philosophers have always assumed that knowledge must rest either on 
reason or on experience, and 

it never occurred to them that we might have a kind of knowledge less rational 
than either, a kind founded neither on reason nor experience, but solely on instinct. 
It never occurred to them that neither experience nor reason can fully account 
for the knowledge of other minds. 

In the present writer’s opinion, here is the crux of Strong’s argument, 
but—a word later on. 

Strong takes “our indisputable knowledge of other minds” to be the 
refutation of “the current dogma about the unknowability and consequent 
irrationality of non-empirical existences.” Other minds are things-in- 
themselves whose existence is established by neither reason nor ex¬ 
perience. Perception and memory, and hence all knowledge, involve 
the existence of other minds, of a reality which transcends my con¬ 
sciousness. This reality is no sort of possible experience for me; it is 
actual experience for other minds than my own. The discussion pro¬ 
ceeds to refute the Kantian arguments against things-in-themselves, and 
then advances to the proofs for the existence of things-in-themselves. 
The last chapter in the third book of the work discusses the nature of things- 
in-themselves, and concludes that “since consciousness is the only reality 
of which we have immediate knowledge,” “we have no other conception 
of reality.” We must regard things-in-themselves, therefore, as mental 
in their nature. “This is the more necessary, that individual minds arise 
out of them by evolution” (p. 295). 

Following this discussion comes Book IV, in which an application of 
these metaphysical principles to the main problem is made. Strong is 
an interactionist, but he does not teach the interaction of mind and body. 
The primary interaction is between these mental things-in-themselves, 
out of which, in the process of evolution, minds develop. The interaction 
of things-in-themselves takes the form of competitive struggle and rivalry 
(as the author maintains in an article 3 published about a year later than 

3 Archives de psychologic , November, 1904. 
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the book we are discussing). Those things-in-themselves which vary in 
the direction of a consciousness of an external world, having an advantage 
over their fellows, survive; and so the consciousness of an external world 
gradually evolves. 

This work is so well conceived and written that one is borne on to the 
end without consciousness of difficulty. Then one awakes and rubs his 
eyes. One is so thoroughly convinced by all the first part, and by chaps. 
8 and 9 of Book III in the second part, that the final outcome of the dis¬ 
cussion is a surprise. For the possibility of extra-mental things-in-them¬ 
selves seemed to be refuted by the earlier argument, while here at the dose 
they have become the explanatory prindple in the body-mind relationship. 
The argument moves steadily and swiftly in the direction of what the author 
calls “thoroughgoing phenomenalism.” Matter is reduced to perception, 
and mind to a stream of mental states. But thoroughgoing phenomenalism 
makes no provision for the existence of other minds than my own! We 
know by instinct (not by reason or experience) that other minds exist. 
We are more certain of them than of the external world. Indeed, given 
other minds as naked things-in-themselves, the world of matter can be 
accounted for as a pure phenomenon. We should be phenomenalists as 
to matter, but not as to mind. Let us look more dosely at a few points 
in this argument. 

1. By “thoroughgoing phenomenalism” we here understand a solip- 
sistic subjectivism, the skeptical doctrine that nothing can be known 
to exist but the immediate content of my own consdousness. It 
reduces everything to terms of content in my own consdousness, and 
hence makes no provision for the existence of other minds than my own. 
But is this the necessary outcome of the author’s reduction of matter to 
terms of perception, and of mind to mental states? Has the argument 
shown that matter and mind have no existence except as elements in the 
immediate content of my present moment of consdousness? On the 
contrary, it has shown that my ego, the individuality of my mind, and the 
limits of my consciousness exist only as I think them. He has not shown 
that everything exists in me, so much as that I, along with every¬ 
thing else, am a determination within a continuum of pure experience. 
If mind is reducible to mental states along with the external world, 
what can it mean to say that my mind excludes all others in such a way 
as to make the inference that they exist impossible ? My separate individ¬ 
uality is one mental synthesis within a stream of mental syntheses: it is 
simply one among many mental states. To put this criticism in other 
words, the author’s demonstration that whatever exists exists for consdous- 
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ness is not new, and it is certainly true ; but to assume that this is equivalent 
to the position that whatever exists exists only in my private consciousness 
is gratuitous. The thoroughgoing phenomenalist cannot accept the 
limitation of his own private consciousness as real without ceasing to be 
thoroughgoing. This is saying that everything is reducible to terms of 
mental content except the reduction process, which is real and excludes 
other similar reduction processes going on at other centers of consciousness. 
Lurking behind the author’s 44 thoroughgoing phenomenalism” is a meta¬ 
physical assumption that perception and mental states are always some¬ 
body’s, and that this somebody is no phenomenon, but a reality; and thi s 
is just what the author’s argument seems to refute. 

If we strip the argument of this assumption, we may then recognize 
the fact of experience that the whole distinction between mine and thine 
is a development within experience. Experience is a broader term than 
my-consciousness, and more ultimate. No doubt experience is here a 
metaphysical real. The conception of pure or immediate experience 
which figures so largely in the philosophy of Wundt and in the logical 
discussions of recent years has many of the traits of a metaphysical postu¬ 
late. 4 I do not see how we are to think at all without some reality, even 
if it be nothing more than the fact of change itself, the flux of Heraclitus. 

Once more, the knowledge that I am a mind or have a mind presup¬ 
poses a knowledge that there are other minds. And this is no mere logi¬ 
cal quibble. Psychologically speaking, the consciousness of self is a con¬ 
sciousness of ego-alter relationships. The concept of a pure ego is a meta¬ 
physical abstraction. In point of fact, I am not first conscious of my own 
mind, and then by inference or otherwise conscious that you too have a 
mind. In both the child and the race intelligence develops by discover¬ 
ing similarities and differences among the things entering into experience, 
and the differences which count are always differences of behavior. 5 Per¬ 
sons are thus distinguished from impersonal things, and by assimilation 
processes we put ourselves into the class called persons or selves. In all this 
there is never a time when my mind deludes without, from other points 
of view, including other minds. 

Consequently the author’s statement that we know “by instinct” 
(not by reason or experience) that other minds exist appears to be an attempt 
to readjust with a word a difficulty which he has himself unconsciously 

4 See John Dewey, “The Postulate of Pure Experience,” Journal of Philosophy » 
Psychology , and Scientific Methods , Vol. II, No. 15, July 20, 1905. 

s Baldwin, Origin of Thing and Its Nature (Princeton Contributions to Psy¬ 
chology). 
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created. Suppose a man walking along the shore of a large body of water 
were to ask himself how he came by his knowledge that the body of water 
has another shore. The other shore is no mere possibility of future experi¬ 
ence to him, but an actuality which excludes his present actual experience 
It is also an actuality which his present actual experience in a sense includes. 
He need not resort to instinct to find a basis for his belief that the other 
shore is real. Instinct is a tendency to act, and all knowledge presup¬ 
poses and rests upon congenital motor tendencies of this sort. Surely 
the author cannot mean that the knowledge of the existence of other minds 
is innate. 

2. Another difficulty presented by the latter part of this work is the 
very problem which the author is here trying to solve, namely, the genesis 
of matter from mind, assuming a manifold of mental things-in-themselves 
to be real. We are dealing with the evolution of a material world, or 
(what amounts to the same thing) with the evolution of the perception 
of a material world. This is not synonymous with the evolution of the 
illusion of a material world ; because the illusion of a material world which 
did not exist would be a hindrance rather than an advantage in the struggle 
for existence. There must be a material world, if perception is to have 
any functional significance or constitute fitness for survival. 

Nor do I see how there could be a consciousness of itself in a mental 
thing-in-itself without a consciousness of a not-self. In assuming a con¬ 
sciousness of self in these metaphysical minds, is not the author really 
assuming all that he seems to derive ? In other words, is not the author’s the¬ 
sis that the material is the phenomenon of mental things-in-themselves really a 
mere restatement of Berkeley’s problem under the rubrics of the Darwinian 
biology ? After a masterly review of facts familiar to every psychologist, 
and a lucid statement and discussion of existing theories of causal depend¬ 
ence between mind and body, he takes up the metaphysical problem, 
and once more rearranges the facts so as to give concreteness and definite¬ 
ness to a new formulation of the idealist’s problem, for the solution of 
which we must look to further works from the author’s pen. 

Finally, we note the tendency of both of these works to make the spir¬ 
itual primary in the world in which body and mind must both be con¬ 
sidered factors. In this respect these books are characteristic of the time. 
Psychology and philosophy are turning away from the materialistic view 
which held a place of fundamental importance in the discussions of a 
quarter of a century ago. Differing in method and results, Busse and 
Strong agree in this, that the mental life is real, and that the material 
world of mechanical categories is its phenomenon. Just how it is so they 
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have not told us. From many points of view, the most significant result 
of their investigations is their idealism; and one can say this even while 
frankly confessing that their results are not in all respects satisfying. 

Perhaps a more careful criticism of the facts and metaphysical con¬ 
ceptions involved in this question may lead to a doctrine which is neither 
materialism nor idealism. Perhaps the time has come when we should 
abandon the impossible task of either reducing mind to terms of matter 
or matter to terms of mind. Perhaps mind in the sense of a private world, 
a closed universe with no open windows and no fresh breezes, is a meta¬ 
physical fiction, just as matter was long since found to be. May it not 
be that the principle of abstract individuality has been, in our efforts to 
maintain the separate existence, freedom, and responsibility of the soul, 
carried to the extent of logical anarchy and nihilism ? The more the pres¬ 
ent writer reflects upon this problem, the more he feels that both mind 
and matter are necessary factors in an experience which comprehends 
both. The doctrine of this experience may be called realism or radical 
empiricism; but we may be sure the practical and the moral will be vindi¬ 
cated by it. 

G. A. Tawney. 

Columbia University, 

New York City. 

THE FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 

Professor Foster tells us, with exemplary modesty, that he has no new 
message to bring through this book; 1 that, in fact, all that is contained in 
it has been told by others. This may be true. It would be true in some 
sense of any serious book that might be published today. And yet Pro¬ 
fessor Foster’s work has succeeded in commanding the attention of a 
very large section, if not of the whole, of the theological world in the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking countries as no other of its class published in the last decade 
has done. The question which naturally and inevitably presents itself 
is: How has this result been achieved ? What are the distinctive peculiari¬ 
ties of a book which has awakened into life the dormant energies of the 
science of theology, so long supposed to be bereft of vitality ? As far as 
form is concerned, the work does not offer much that will explain its suc¬ 
cess. It begins with an introductory section of fifty pages, comprising a 
general “Introduction” and a “Historical Survey,” and is from that point 
onward divided into two parts; i. e., Part I, “Authority-Religion (Super- 

1 The Finality of the Christian Religion. By George Burman Foster. [The 
Decennial Publications, Second Series, Vol. XVI.] Chicago: The University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1906. xv+518 pages. $4. 
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naturalism) and Naturalism,” including chapters on “The Formation of 
Authority-Religion,” “The Dissolution of Authority-Religion,” “The 
Changed View of the World and of Life;” and Part II, “The Finality of 
Christianity, and the Idea of Development,” comprising chapters on “The 
Essence of the Christian Religion,” “The Problem and Method,” “The 
Sources of the Life of Jesus,” and “Jesus.” These chapters are long, 
especially 6 and 9; they are difficult to follow, owing to the lack of plan and 
arrangement, and the thought frequently recurs to the same starting-point, 
producing an impression, which is not always correct and yet quite una¬ 
voidable, that there is unnecessary reiteration. Professor Foster’s style, 
too, is distinctly technical, and in many cases his choice of words is abso¬ 
lutely his own, so that it is with great effort that the reader is enabled to real¬ 
ize just what his meaning is. It would be unfair to call this, as has been done, 
a Germanizing style, for both in the choice of words and in the use of 
idioms, when duly analyzed, it conforms to English usage. In fact, Professor 
Foster shows noteworthy reserve in the use of the stock phrases of German 
philosophical theology, employing these but sparingly. Yet, taken alto¬ 
gether, his style has so little in common with the ordinary usage of British 
and American theologians that it is not transparent enough to make the 
reading of the book a pleasure, unless it be to the narrowest specialist. 
What, then, to return to the inquiry, is the secret of Professor Foster’s 
success ? Plainly, it is the vitality of his constructive idea, and the earnest, 
almost passionate, manner in which he works out its legitimate outline. 
Professor Foster speaks as one who has spent much, and suffered not a 
little, in the process of coming to his present view-point, and therefore 
fully appreciates what he has earned, and endeavors to bring others to it. 
To be sure, this is not a unique experience; but wherever it occurs it is 
bound to arrest attention and command respect, in some cases also to 
induce, or at any rate, assist, persuasion. 

But, passing from the form to the subject-matter of Professor Foster’s 
views, it would be easy to affiliate it with the late Professor Sabatier’s 
views or with Ritschhanism. With the Ritschlians Professor Foster has, 
at least, this in common, that he works from the point of view of the value- 
judgment or the ultimate reality of values. No matter what may not 
exist, no matter what may exist, Professor Foster does not doubt that 
values do exist, and it is only as things may be reduced to values that they 
are worthy of consideration in a theological system. With Sabatier he 
has more particularly this in common, that he totally repudiates authority- 
religion in both its Catholic and Protestant forms. But to dismiss this 
work by showing its affinities with these systems is only a superficial way 
of dealing with it. It has enough distinctiveness to stand by itself. 
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The question to which Professor Foster addresses himself is: Can 
Christianity maintain its claim to be the final religion in the light of the 
revolution of thought which has taken place since the opening of the nine¬ 
teenth century in the realms of science, history, and philosophy? In 
answering the question he naturally aims to distinguish between that 
which is essential and that which is not essential in Christianity. Super¬ 
naturalism is not essential. Just what he means by supematuralism we 
shall presently inquire, but, defining it in his sense, he regards it as alto¬ 
gether a dispensable element. Therefore, the passing of belief in it does 
not antiquate the Christian religion. The stripping of the person of Jesus 
himself of all that has been considered extraordinary and unique; the 
elimination from the accounts of his life of the stories of the nativity and 
the resurrection as legendary; the reduction of his personality to a mere 
manhood, fallible and mistaken with reference to such matters as the exist¬ 
ence of demons and the apocalyptic coming of the kingdom of God—this 
does not affect the essence of the religion he founded. Given the absolute 
overthrow and exclusion of all these elements as impossible and incredible, 
there is still left all that is of permanent value in the Christian religion. 
The most radical criticism of the sources of the life of Jesus still leaves a 
portrait of him such that we are bound to find in him “the home of all 
values.” In other words, Professor Foster makes a strenuous effort at 
a fina l and impregnable apologetic for Christianity. 

This is a rather meager summary, and must necessarily have all the 
unsatisfactoriness of every attempt to express in two or three sentences 
what a painstaking author has found it necessary to set forth in a large 
volume. Nevertheless, we trust we have indicated the gist of Professor 
Foster’s main contention. It may be proper to add, in passing, that he 
works out his idea, not only with masterly skill as a philosophical analyst, 
but also with marvelous erudition as a reader of history and literature. 
He has evidently spent years of patient study in mastering the subject 
of Christian apologetics. At least, he has neglected no important work 
upon any phase of his subject. 

It must be clear, even from the sketch above given, that the most 
sensitive'point in Professor Foster’s work is the effort to find the irreducible 
minimum of Christianity. From the nature of the case, this is a delicate 
task. But it will not take much reflection to make it clear that Professor 
Foster has planted himself upon solid ground at this point. The irredu¬ 
cible minimum of Christianity must either be what he says it is, or it must 
be a fully fledged Roman Catholicism. To make it anything else would 
be to lose sight of the distinction between essential Christianity and 
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historic Christianity. The irreducible minimum must be identical with the 
former and not with the latter. Otherwise we are driven to the position 
that there was a time when man existed without any knowledge of God. 
But even from the biblicist or historic Protestant point of view, this is 
not to be thought of. There was an essential Christianity under the Old 
Testament. And of this the teachings of Jesus and the New Testament 
in general are both the historic continuation and the complete revelation. 

We may say, as we do, that Christ's Christianity is for us a fuller, 
richer, more vital, and more effective form; that it supersedes for apologetic 
purposes, as it does for ethical ones, all that went before. We may rejoice 
that we have the latest and best. But if Professor Foster will not see as 
we do, we have no right to deprive him of his place in the great body of 
those who have recognized Jesus Christ as the revelation of God and as 
their leader and way to God. For Professor Foster Christianity is the 
presentation of God to the world as Jesus presented him, especially in his 
life and character. 44 God is like Jesus." This is vague and rudimentary. 
It is no more than may be found in the concept of God as present in the 
saintly minds of all ages and all places. But it is the kernel—or perhaps 
we would do better to say, the germ — of Christianity, and to contend 
that it is beyond possibility of successful assault is worth while. 

And yet, in doing this we think Professor Foster has laid himself open 
to much unnecessary misunderstanding. He has first of all been unfortu¬ 
nate in classifying himself with those progressive thinkers who are so 
overwhelmingly impressed with the necessity of intellectual honesty that 
in their effort to attain it they fall into the very snare they were striving to 
avoid, because they clothe their thoughts in forms too easily—we had 
almost said, inevitably—mistaken for other than they were intended to 
be. It is his ambition to give 44 no orthodoxy under the mask of liberalism, 
no liberalism under the mask of orthodoxy,” but to say, “yea, yea and 
nay, nay.” To this sentiment we all say “Amen.” He mistakes, how¬ 
ever, the case of those who may not do as he does, when he suggests that 
one might “sometimes hold back the truth for prudential reasons,” and 
thus leave his “fellow-pilgrims at a loss to know when he is telling what 
he believes to be the truth and when he is holding the truth back for 
reasons of policy.” We do not believe that there are any with whom 
Professor Foster has to do that would resort to such a course. If there 
were, we should say that they had forfeited their right to be listened to. 
The question of intellectual honesty is not as simple as Professor Foster 
seems to think it. Perfect freedom and fulness of expression are quite 
compatible with at least a measure of affiliation with the current of 
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thought in one’s environment. In fact, they are conditioned upon such 
affiliation; otherwise one is misunderstood, and is misunderstood in con¬ 
sequence of his own way of presenting himself. That is, he misrepresents 
himself. 

Perhaps what we wish to point out may be best illustrated by citing 
Professor Foster’s attitude on the question of the supernatural. He 
plainly and unqualifiedly declares himself a disbeliever in the supernatural. 
But presently he is found to reject naturalism even more vehemently. Yet 
these two are logically the two hemispheres which constitute the whole 
sphere of thought. There is no middle ground between them. They are 
contiguous territories, with no neutral zone into which one may take refuge 
when he is chased out of both. The philosopher is not at liberty to repu¬ 
diate both naturalism and supematuralism. He may take his choice 
between them; he may undertake to fuse them into one; he may discover 
a secret harmony between them, where others see nothing but contra¬ 
diction; but he cannot reject both, seeking for a third something unrelated 
to them which he may hold at peace. Such a region is an unutterable, 
unthinkable nothing. Do we, then, charge Professor Foster with enter¬ 
taining this absurdity? By no means. Professor Foster distinctly puts 
himself on the supematuralist side of the line. Otherwise, what shall we 
make of an expression like this: “Natural science itself announces a 
plus over and above sensible nature” (p. 226); or what is the meaning of 
“will”or “energy” whose discovery in the world gives rise to the evolu¬ 
tionary or dynamic theory, and overthrows and does away with all static 
theories of the universe ? No! Professor Foster has just missed a dis¬ 
tinction—the distinction between the supernatural and the preternatural. 
What he wishes to repudiate is the mechanical view of the universe 
according to which the world is a closed structure, moving either undis¬ 
turbed, or only occasionally disturbed, by a power from without itself. 
Naturalism assumes that nature is never broken into by a force from 
without; pretematuralism that it is occasionally interfered with. The 
dynamic view, for which Professor Foster contends, posits the supernatural 
within and yet above nature, working uniformly, steadily, constantly, and 
yet not always in accordance with a method, all of whose intricacies are 
known or can be made known to the finite understanding. It is a source of 
amazement that one of Professor Foster’s powers of analysis should have 
failed to see this distinction, or, if he saw it, that he should have failed 
to present it in a form recognizable by the open-minded and intelligent 
reader. The point of his argument is directed against a form of thought 
which prevailed before the dawn of the scientific era, but we think 
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prevails no longer. The word “supernatural” has in the transition to the 
scientific stage undergone a process of intussusceptio , whereby it has taken 
to itself another content, casting out, not all, but much of its older 
connotation and retaining the kernel of its essential meaning. This 
process has further necessitated the invention of other terms, such as 
“unnatural,” “contra-natural,” and, best of all, “preternatural,” to 
designate what has been expelled from it. Of all this Professor Foster 
takes no account. 

But Professor Foster succeeds no better with his task as a historian. 
As has already been pointed out, in dealing with this side of the subject 
he goes the whole length with those who eliminate, through critical processes 
of the most radical type, not only all that either is or appears to be miracu¬ 
lous in the records, but also all that does not measure exactly with a pro- 
crustean bed of their own construction. Professor Foster appears to accept 
without reserve the latest phase of this sort of critical history. If his accept¬ 
ance were hypothetical or provisional—as, for instance, in order to show 
that Christianity may suffer a change of interpretation, but no collapse, 
after history has done its utmost—there would be nothing to find fault 
with. But, on the face of it, his acceptance of these latest views in New 
Testament criticism is bona fide . And he thus lays himself open to the 
charge of neologism. Considering how brief the life of this phase of 
thought has been; considering how evanescent all its predecessors have 
proved, from the days of the eighteenth-century rationalists to the Bruno 
Bauer school; considering how each in its day has claimed to be the final 
and full discovery of the exact facts in the case, and how from each an 
irresistible reaction has taken place, putting their distinctive features 
among antiquated curiosities, what assurance can Professor Foster have 
that this most recent criticism will survive the present generation ? Changes 
are amazingly rapid in the field of scholarship, in an age when every¬ 
thing else is in the process of rapid movement. We are not saying that 
each generation has not contributed something to the advanceent of our 
knowledge of New Testament history; but, as the results of no school 
have thus far stood as a whole, it is hasty, to say the least, to accept views, 
but a decade old at most, as the ultimate dictum of critical study, and 
base an attempt at reconstruction upon them. To us it does not seem at 
all likely that the views which Professor Foster takes as the final ground 
of defense for Christianity will be occupied permanently. While men are 
seeking for the objective truth of things, the spirit of subjectivism, either 
in the irresponsible form of tradition, or in the more plausible one of con¬ 
jectural criticism, is uninterruptedly, though imperceptibly, building its 
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fanciful structure about their discoveries, and what seemed to have been 
laid bare is soon covered over and calls for a new search and redis¬ 
covery. Meanwhile, as far as the origins of the Christian religion are con¬ 
cerned, we do not believe that the world will ever be reduced for its informa¬ 
tion to the meager and shadowy data given by Professor Foster; unless 
indeed, it is willing to admit as sound the pyrrhonic criticism, which, on a 
basis of the slightest apparent inconsistency, such as is hourly witnessed 
in common life, will reject information about the men and the events of 
the past, and reduce not only Jesus, but also Socrates, Pericles, Augustus, 
Caesar, and many another, into shadows hovering in the dim distance with 
undistinguishable outline or color. 

In treading Professor Foster’s via dolorosa , we should be somewhat 
more cheerful and less bewildered than he seems to have been, if we would 
walk along the path with more regard to the discriminations already pre¬ 
vailing, and with less haste in accepting apparently destructive critical 
results. But Professor Foster has rendered a real service to the cause of 
Christian thought in stimulating attention to a phase of apologetics which, 
although not altogether neglected in the past, was in need of special study 
just at present. 

Andrew C. Zenos. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago. 

I have been asked, perhaps as one who lives amid very different reli¬ 
gious surroundings, to state my impressions of Professor George Bur- 
man Foster’s book on Christianity. Certainly I have read the book 
with much interest and considerable agreement. It seems that, after 
all, the great religious problems of our age present themselves in much 
the same guise to men of the same type of mind, whether they dwell in 
Chicago or Oxford or Berlin. But beneath a general agreement there 
lie differences which are not without interest. 

To modern apologetics Christianity presents many broad questions— 
perhaps, rather, many facets of the same question—which appeal to theo¬ 
logians according to their education and their temperament. Not long 
ago it was a favorite subject for writing whether the Christian religion 
is absolute. Kaftan puts forth as the subject of a large work the truth 
of the Christian religion; he had already written one on the essence of 
Christianity. Haraack has written on the same essence regarded in a 
more historic way; and Professor William Adams Brown has adopted 
the same title. In choosing the word finality I think Professor Foster 
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has given a clue to his mental tendency. He clearly approaches Chris¬ 
tianity primarily in its philosophic aspect, and disclaims being an authority 
as to the facts of Christian history. 

To me it seems that the whole matter is presenting itself to the world 
in a more and more practical aspect. Our acceptance of Christianity 
is becoming less dependent upon arguments whether it is absolute or 
final, and more upon the question whether it will work among Christian 
nations, or whether it can be adapted to those nations which are not yet 
Christian. But of course, for all that, the philosophical question has 
to be argued out according to the best light of each generation. 

The impression produced by Professor Foster’s writing is that his 
education has been mainly German. This has advantages and disad¬ 
vantages. No doubt alike in philosophy and in early Christian history 
Germany stands at the head of the peoples. It is a great merit of the book 
before us that it frequently dtes the views of such men as Troeltsch and 
Hoffding, Wemle, Wendt, and Pfleiderer, and many able writers not 
known as they should be among English-speaking people. Mr. Foster 
has also learned from his teachers to move easily in the refined air of 
philosophic discussion. But there is something to be said on the other 
side. The American mind, while it in some degree differs from the English, 
is far more widely different from the German. And every nation must 
work out its solution of these primary questions on the basis of the national 
tendency and character. Some American work which has reached me 
has been spoiled by too close adherence to methods and customs which 
did not really fit it. I do not say this of the present book. Yet there 
is in it some misfitting. Some pages read like literal translations from 
the German, and such phrases as “an overcome standpoint” sometimes 
recur. Mr. Foster calk the vivifying of past history “to reanimate some 
formation of the past in its total individual aspect.” He says of Luke 
that he is “highly capable of linguistic variation;” and so forth. How¬ 
ever, these criticisms only touch the surface; and when Mr. Foster warms 
to his subject, his style becomes more natural It is perhaps a more serious 
charge against him that he is too closely dependent upon particular Ger¬ 
man writers. For example, his account of new views as to the earliest 
church history is almost entirely taken from the works of Wemle, a strik¬ 
ing and powerful writer, but decidedly too original and independent to 
be thus drawn upon for a mere summary of recent views. 

The earlier part of Mr. Foster’s book is taken up with an account 
of the altered way in which the modem mind regards the world in itself 
and in relation to the human spirit, especially since the triumph of evolu- 
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tionary theories; and with a vindication of our right, notwithstanding 
such changes in our mental horizon, to retain a conviction of the divine 
origin and government of the universe. Here I have little to do but to 
express appreciation and general agreement. Mr. Foster’s apology 
for faith is carried out on Kantian lines, and is based upon a strong belief 
in personality, and a dear perception of how much the course of modem 
thought has tended to undermine alike materialism, and that tendency 
to overvalue the intellectual side of man, in comparison with his powers 
of feeling and action, which may best be called rationalism. As regards 
the primacy of will in human nature Mr. Foster expresses himself almost 
as strongly as Professor William James, though without the spedal 
charm of that admirable writer. Mr. Foster holds, as I also hold, that 
the Johannine doctrine of the logos may be well adapted to fit modem 
evolutionary theories in biology, that science is being gradually spiritu¬ 
alized, and that teleologic views of the world may be revived in a defen¬ 
sible form. 

But this does not take us very far. Granted that the primacy of man 
over nature is as maintainable and as certain now as ever it was in the 
days when our earth was regarded as the center of the universe, and granted 
that on any other view Christianity cannot be maintained, yet this is no 
proof that Christianity is the final religion, since all religions of high value 
have accepted the same view of man’s place in the universe. It has still 
to be shown wherein the superiority of Christianity to other religions 
consists, and how it meets the highest spiritual needs of man. Hence 
the author proceeds to take up the questions, What is the essence of Chris¬ 
tianity, in what relation does it stand to its historic founder, and what 
is its value for modem life. In these great matters there is far more room 
for differences of opinion than in the broad inquiry whether religion as 
such has not been set aside by the progress of thought and discovery. 
I will consider only a few points amid many that are of importance. 

It is, as I have already observed, a weak point in Mr. Foster’s account 
of the Christian origins that he depends too much upon Werale. If 
he had worked over the ground himself, he might have modified some 
of his views. For example, when at p. 341, he writes, “The great picture 
of the future [the end of the world and the coming of a visible kingdom 
of God] remains the synoptic center of the whole preaching of Jesus,” 
I think the exaggeration extreme. I am aware that the general consensus 
of modem critics is largely in favor of the view that Jesus expected a speedy 
cataclysm. After long study of the gospels I doubt this; but, in any case, 
it is clear that the great bulk of the synoptic teaching has to do with the 
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In approaching his scientific productions, Gastrow points out that 
Semler was extremely unsystematic in the presentation of his thoughts, 
but that, when they are collected and viewed in their proper relations, 
they are of exceptional worth and suggestiveness. He indicates his philo¬ 
sophical training and method of work, and treats in independent sections 
his biblical, historical, and dogmatic theology. Under these three heads 
he brings out by means of frequent quotations, and critically discusses, 
generally approvingly, Sender’s free handling of both the Old and New 
Testaments; his distinction between the Bible as a whole and the 
“Word of God;” his theory of accommodation, and his critical treatment 
of the canon; the way in which he distinguishes between religion and 
theology, and between private and public religion; his tolerance, con¬ 
tinued emphasis upon morality and desire to simplify theology for prac¬ 
tical purposes, and the characterization of his own position as that of 
the “theology of experience set over against a doctrinaire dogmatism;” 
all of these are in the spirit of the most scientific, theology of today. 
He characterizes him as the “creator of modern psychologically critical 
church history and the father of the history of dogma,” although in his 
own dogmatic theology he is extremely “undogmatic because he is 
unsystematic.” But though “a long way, it is nevertheless a straight 

line from Semler to Hamack.Both men have grown upon the 

same stem and been cut from one piece of wood.” 

In his more practical writings, for the most part in the later period 
of his life, Semler has often been charged with having made a complete 
right-about-face. Eichhom affirms this, but Gastrow denies it in toto 
upon the basis of Sender’s own utterances. To the very last Semler 
insisted upon the right of free investigation and the free choice of one’s 
religion. As a professor at Halle, however, and consequently a state 
official with the duty of teaching the tenets of a state religion, he felt it 
incumbent upon himself to be somewhat guarded at times in what he said. 
He denied that he purposed to change the teaching of the church, but 
did affirm that it was his intention to improve the preachers who were to 
fill the pastoral offices. 

The strife between Semler and Lessing as the editor of the Wolfen- 
bvittel fragments the author handles skilfully. The two men, while alike 
in their emphasis upon reason, in their familiarity with the sources, and 
interest in historical investigations, were different in their philosophical 
outlook and temper of mind, and in their attitude toward religion. Sem¬ 
ler was early influenced by the deists of England. He was decidedly 
an empiricist, with almost no speculative ability. Lessing was influenced 
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more by the Leibnitzian philosophy and had considerable speculative 
power. Gastrow regards him as the “father of speculative theology/* 
Again, the tendency of the Aufkldrung was to substitute ethics for religion. 
Semler was thoroughly religious, and although he had appropriated the 
“best and noblest motives of the AufklUrung,” he opposed Lessing 
sturdily when he thought that he through his publications was work¬ 
ing injury to religion as a whole. 

That either Lessing or Semler was a “rationalist in the usual derog¬ 
atory sense of that word” Gastrow denies, and in one place rejects the title 
of “father of rationalism” often applied to the latter; but he does not 
object to giving him that epithet, if rationalism be understood as contain¬ 
ing “certain positive, vigorous elements which originally characterized 
protestantism.” 

Lessing has been thoroughly studied, and because of the speculative 
character of theology during most of the nineteenth century his thoughts 
have been very influential. Sender's more critical turn of mind and 
lack of speculative interest bring him more into harmony with the theo¬ 
logians of this twentieth century. Gastrow especially commends the 
latter to the German churches of today. 

At the end of the book is a brief bibliography of Sender's more impor¬ 
tant works, and of criticisms upon them and him. 

Upon finishing the book one feels that there is little left to say. The 
treatment is thoroughly scientific, and the author is evidently in sym¬ 
pathy with Semler in his manifoldness and general outlook upon the 
field of theology, and possessed of sufficient discernment to grasp the 
main points and to present them with clearness and just enough of 
detail. 

The way in which theological problems presented themselves to thought¬ 
ful men in the eighteenth century is well indicated by Zschamack in his 
Lessing und Sender . a The pietism with which both came into contact, 
Semler more than Lessing, he treats rather fully, presents English deism at 
length, and shows its influence upon both. Semler was more a child of 
his time, in that he felt the many influences playing upon him, but 
could not thread the maze to a firm position. He was a union of con¬ 
tradictions. Lessing, however, though he equally valued reason, passed 
beyond the intellectual turmoil of his day to a position more conserv¬ 
ative than Sender's—one, indeed, which the rationalistic branch of Pro- 

3 Lessing und Sender: Ein Beitrag zur Entstchungsgcschichte des Ralionalismus 
und der kritischen Theologie. Von Leopold Zscharnack. Giessen: Tftpelmann, 
1905. 384 pages. M. 10. 
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testantism has not yet reached. Consequently Lessing's work has value 
today even as in the last century. 

In their theological parallel Zschamack treats their relation to the 
canon, to church history, including the history of dogma, and their gen¬ 
eral religious and theological principles. “Semler was the first to criticise 
the canon upon the basis of worth.” “Practical judgments of worth he 
used in studying both the Old and New Testament.” “His method was 
right, since he sought not who wrote the Bible, but for whom it was 
written.” “ He appropriated Luther's attitude toward the canon.” Les¬ 
sing estimated, better than did Semler, the worth of the Bible for today, 
but the two were much alike in their conception of inspiration. Sender's 
church history, though developed psychologically, Zschamack at times 
criticises severely; but his important relation to the history of dogma is 
recognized. He rates Lessing on some points as a better historian, partly 
because he was more systematic, partly because he was not so one¬ 
sided. Semler at times undervalued Luther, while Lessing raised, him 
to a lofty pinnacle. Sender’s emphasis upon history is evident through¬ 
out his dogmatics. Lessing, at first, like Semler, in method of work was 
an empiricist, but because of his greater speculative ability he distanced 
the latter in theoretical questions. Semler, indeed, thought he could dis¬ 
pense with philosophy in his critical investigations. “Lessing built the 
way that led to Schleiermacher and the restoration of faith.” They both 
emphasized the ethical in religion, distinguished between religion and 
theology, and between public and private religion, and based religion 
upon experience, although here Lessing seems to have anticipated 
Semler. Lessing desired the union of all religions, while Semler opposed 
the union of the church. “Semler was an investigator within his study; 
Lessing was a man of the world.” 

The author presents in detail Lessing’s relation to Reimarus and the 
controversy in which Semler became involved, together with Sender's 
opposition to Bahrdt and the question of his change of front after 1779, 
which he answers in the negative. 

In his general estimate of the two men Zschamack says that 

both had the purpose to make the private religion of a Christian easier, to free 

the truth from one-sidedness and harmful influences.Semler did not 

found a school, but gave an impetus to many in different departments of thought. 
.... Lessing saw more clearly and more deeply, but was not so well trained 
as Semler in distinctively theological fields. .... Semler was the pioneer of 

rationalism and critical theology.In many respects Lessing surpassed 

Semler in importance.The movement which Semler as practical theolo- 
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gical critic in every department began, Lessing carried through with greater 
dearness and effectiveness. 

Zschamack’s work is a critical, comparative discussion of Semler 
and Lessing rather than an exposition of either. An enormous amount 
of material is introduced from church history and the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The closeness of the comparison, while good, detracts from the 
unity of impression. As a reference-book for any special topic upon 
Semler, or upon Lessing in his theological activity, it will prove to be 
exceedingly valuable. 

For many years it has been felt that the eighteenth-century thought 
in Germany has not been sufficiently investigated. These two works, 
the one by Gastrow and the other by Zschamack, while in a measure 
supplementing each other, will help to illumine that period. 

Gregory D. Walcott. 

Blackburn College, 

Carlinville, Ill. 

This essay 3 was awarded the first prize offered by the Karl Schwarz- 
Stiftung for the best discussion of Sender's significance for theology. It is 
appreciative of Sender's various and important services, yet not blind to 
his limitations, either those which he shared with his time or those which 
characterized his own mental and spiritual constitution. 

Lessing is regarded by the author as the first theologian of the 
Aujkl&rung; the second is Semler. For Lessing he claims the superior 
grasp of principles; for Semler, the greater learning. Semler's thought 
was burdened by an intolerable style, while Lessing, as is well known, was 
master of a style both clear and vigorous. Karo points out Sender’s 
indefinite and changeable conception of the essence of Christianity, and 
contrasts it with that conception which is expressed in Nathan der Weise. 

It is admitted that Semler was more influential with the theologians of 
his day than Lessing was; but when one reviews his manifold services, 
especially in the sphere of biblical criticism and interpretation, and 
observes how many of the results of his investigations have become a part 
of the common fund of Christian knowledge; when one also considers 
how many principles, which he was the first to enunciate, have come to be 
regarded as commonplaces of biblical science, one is inclined to believe 
that his influence in the present, though his name, as the author says, is 
little known, may be more widespread and fruitful that that of Lessing. 

3 Johann Salotno Semler in seiner Bedeutung }Or die Theologie. Von Gottwalt 
Karo. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1905. 116 pages. M. 3. 
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Semler was the first to distinguish clearly between religion and theology, 
and to give theology a subordinate place as compared with religion. He 
was the first to point out the textual importance of the Scripture quotations 
in the Fathers. More truly than anyone before him, he recognized the 
importance of discriminating between that which is local in the Bible and 
that which is essential. And he taught that, in order to make this dis¬ 
crimination, the biblical student should study the geography, chronology, 
and archaeology of the Bible, and all history that was contemporary with 
the origin of the biblical books. He saw clearly and emphasized the impor¬ 
tance of historical exegesis, and rendered great service in the introduction 
of a historical test of inspiration. Sender’s best service to the departments 
of church history and dogmatics was indirect. It consisted in a more 
rational attitude toward the sources, not in any independent contributions 
of value. 

Karo sums up his estimate of Sender’s work in the following concrete 
form: “Without Semler’s discrimination between religion and theology, 
there would have been no Schleiermacher, without his critical pioneer 
labor, no F. Chr. Baur.” 

George H. Gilbert. 

Northampton, Mass. _ 

RECENT LITERATURE IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 

In this little book 1 Sabatier attempts, as was his custom, a systematic 
application of the historical method to the study of religious beliefs and 
doctrines. He follows the idea of the atonement through its metamor¬ 
phoses in Christian history. He rightly holds that the investigation of 
the inevitable transformations the idea has undergone is the safest way to 
criticise it objectively and scientifically. Moreover, a knowledge that the 
forms of the idea in the past have been temporary warns us against accord¬ 
ing immutability and finality to any form that may prevail among us today. 

In the first part the author reviews the biblical conceptions: sacrifice, 
the ethical doctrines of the prophets, the gospel of Jesus, the Pauline 
theory of redemption, that of Hebrews, and k the Johannine doctrine. In 
the second part the history of the ecclesiastical doctrine is traced: the 
Satan theory, the Anselmic theory, the Socinian criticism, and modem 
theories. All this is briefly but finely done—a brilliant example of the 
nature and fruitfulness of his method. His own conclusion is that the 
death of Christ is an essentially moral act, the significance and value of 

1 The Doctrine of the Atonement and Religion and Modern Culture. By the late 
Auguste Sabatier. Translated from the French by Victor Leuliette. New York: 
Putnam; London: Williams & Norgatc, 1904. 228 pages. 
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which proceed solely from the spiritual life and the feeling of love which 
it reveals. Merit* satisfaction, sacrifice, oblation, propitiation, expiation, 
and ransom—these are all ideas that are pre-Christian and sub-Christian, 
and the time has come to cast them off as time-worn trappings. The 
drama of Calvary was a human historic drama, the proudest and most 
tragic in history; so view it, and we are once more among the realities of 
the moral life. 

The last part of the book is an address on religion and modem culture. 
The principle of modem culture is autonomy , i. e., the unconquerable assur¬ 
ance of the human mind, in its present advanced state of development, that 
it possesses within itself the norm of its life and of its thought, with the 
deep-seated desire to realize itself by obeying its own law. In traditional 
religion we have the opposite principle of heteronomy, either of book or 
of church. The conflict is irrepressible, the issue inevitable, unless the 
modem world of science, philosophy, and morality collapse. The little 
book is one of insight and heroism, and is to be heartily commended to 
a thoughtful public in this time of transition and doubt. 

In recent years Kalthoff, a brilliant and effective German pastor, 
while accepting the dissolution and disintegration of the ecclesiastical 
Christusbild on the part of liberal theologians, in turn administers a keen 
critical polemic against the historical Jesus whom said theologians are 
wont to exhibit as center and object of faith in place of the Christ of the 
church. A man who was simply a good Jew, with a few parables and 
pious proverbs, may not be properly worshiped as the ground and goal of 
the universe, nor erected into a final moral ideal for all the future, nor 
relied upon as the bringer of a supernatural redemption. Kalthoff goes 
farther, and even denies the historicity of Jesus, and sets forth syncretisti- 
cally the sociological, philosophical, ethical, and religious origin of the 
Christ of the Bible. 

Bousset’s little book 2 is an attempt to refute the arguments of Kalthoff 
and to give a clear survey of the present state of scientific work upon the 
gospels. He first marshals the witnesses in favor of the historical reality of 
Jesus of Nazareth: profane testimony, Paul, the synoptists, the fourth 
gospel, Papias, etc. Then he treats of the importance of the person of 
Jesus for the present. Is it not a matter of indifference to us whether a 
unitary personal power exists behind the mighty phenomenon of Chris¬ 
tianity, back of this whole stream of life? Is not such an assumption 
questionable, as Kalthoff contends, for our religious life ? Faith points 

a Was wissen wir van Jesus ? Von Wilhelm Bousset. Halle: Gebauer-Schwerschke* 
1904. 79 pages. M. 1. 
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forever to the future; faith wills to create, form, acquire; it is a powerful, 
creative, active thing. Is not this constant looking backward, this life in 
recollection, this binding of self to a distant strange past, a hindrance 
and a danger to the peculiar nature of faith ? 

It must be admitted that these serious queries point to the crux of the 
problem. Bousset meets the difficulty as follows: The great creations of 
past art —do they not have a paralyzing, inhibiting effect on the creative 
joyousness and independence of the present generation ? As a matter of 
fact, such has been the effect upon many periods of artistic life; i. e., 
all periods of one-sided classicism. And yet it would be the height of 
folly to devote our energy to secure the greatest possible emancipation 
from the great works and masters of past art. As with art, so with the 
religious life.j Neither art nor religion lives, like science, in thoughts 
that are self-upborne, self-developing. Art and religion, in an entirely 
different manner, are dependent upon their past They live on the life 
of great past personalities, and the creations of these personalities. In its 
original power, art is nowhere but in the work and persons of great masters 
at whose fires the fire of a new life is kindled ever anew. Thus also re¬ 
ligion exists primarily in the great regnant personalities of religious his¬ 
tory, in lawgivers, prophets, founders of religions, and reformers. On the 
authority of religious history it may be confidently asserted that the foremost 
religions are those behind which, at the beginning of which, or in the midst 
of which great effective personalities stand. It is impossible to explain all 
those personalities as myths and creations of the constructive imagination, 
with Kalthoff; but even if it were possible, this impulse to personification, 
manifest at the very culminating points of religion, remains inexplicable 
and witnesses to the might of personality in religion. In this way the author 
reaches the conclusion that our life comes from the life of Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth. But if this be true, then Jesus is not a dead, historical, past real¬ 
ity. He lives and is present. The life of the present is kindled by him. 
It is our fault if we have a mere authority-faith, and hang [on the past. 
The stream of his life flows by; we are up-borne by that stream. And to 
the leader of our souls—whom we know as well as we need to know, we 
say: “Thou art the way, the truth, and the life.” 

Though there are problems unsolved, and questions not answered, and 
though Kalthoff has his point as to what the object of religious faith is, 
Bousset’s book is able and timely, and points the way to a larger treatment 
of the subject. 

George B. Foster. 

The University of Chicago. 
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These tides 3 cover a wide range, but each evidences the present inter¬ 
est in Christian doctrine. Mr. Wood states his theory of God and sin 
in a vigorous and clean-cut fashion. The theory is not so new as he 
seems to think it. Mr. Wishart treats central topics in a modern tone 
and with a distincdy religious purpose. He has not attempted dogmadc 
answers to the questions he proposes; rather, he sets himself to suggest 
the various points through which the line of our thinking must run, if 
it is to be valid. Accordingly, he does not impose conclusions upon his 
readers, but in general leaves the final questions open. The most vital 
and best-handled chapters are those dealing with religion and the church, 
and religion and Christ. The work is fresh in thought and modern in 
method, while its tone is that of positive and vital religion. Its small 
size precludes any detailed treatment of the themes brought forward, 
but it will prove of value to many who are adrift on the sea of theological 
trouble. 

Mr. Adamson has given us a decidedly vital book. Of all our “moral 
options” that of belief or disbelief in God is the most alive. Yet the most 
enthusiastic must recognize a difference between the consciousness which 
he has of the divine, however vivid, and that which he has of the world 
of harder sense; he is free to claim the superior quality for this knowl¬ 
edge of God, as more immediate than his knowledge of the world; but 
at every turn in this divine knowledge he brings up against the unde- 
finable, if not the unknowable. In this sense we all admit the unknow¬ 
able. But when one ventures to spell it with a capital U, the religious 
enthusiast is apt to raise such a shout as was heard in the Ephesian 
theater in Paul’s day. Now, for religious life, this Unknowable, this Tran¬ 
scendent is really a prime necessity. And so we welcome this book on 
the Lord’s Supper. It is a relief, after contemplating the thirty thousand 
suns with their attendant planets, or indulging freely in the intricate 
statistics of modern psychology and child-study, to turn to a considera¬ 
tion of the mysterious ways of God with the soul. 

For this is the gist of Mr. Adamson’s book. True, he traces the 
history of the dogma in orderly and interesting fashion. But beyond 
this he restates the doctrine in modem and intelligible terms, and points 
out its practical significance. 

3 The Witness of Sin: A Theodicy. By Nathan Robinson Wood. Chicago: 
Revell. 151 pages. $1 net. 

Primary Facts in Religious Thought. Bv Alfred Wesley Wishart. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, viii + 122 pages. $0.75 net. 

The Christian Doctrine of the Lord's Supper. By Robert M. Adamson. Edin¬ 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, xii + 288 pages. $1.50 net. 
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In his restatement he looks at the rite in two ways—as a movement 
of the human toward the divine, and as a movement of the divine toward 
the human. Any human solemnity with truth and right feeling behind 
it may be amply justified. So viewed, the sacrament has apologetic 
value as related to the person of our Lord. “The atmosphere of the sac¬ 
rament seems to induce feelings of adoration that amount to worship 
of Christ as divine.” It is also a means of public religious witness, of 
fellowship, of “overt obligation.” But the divine aspect of the matter 
is all in all. Our theory will hinge on our theology. The author insists 
that a supper enjoyed by the guests is something given by the host. “The 
real gift is the Lord Jesus Christ himself.” This gift is found “peculi¬ 
arly real in the Supper.” No doctrine of Christ’s person and work 
but “is comprised in a full view of the Supper.” The supreme, though 
not the sole, informing idea, is the sacrificial death. The* presence is 
real, spiritual, objective; in the sacrament, rather than in the elements. 
Emphasis is laid on the believer offering himself to God in communi¬ 
cating. This is a real “making sacred.” 

Practically, the author pleads for child communion, for such a sane 
interpretation of unworthy communicating as will admit to the Supper 
all “duly affected with the appreciation of the want of it.” He calls 
attention to the Supper as working the grace of penitence, stimulating 
Christian living, and “softening the hard prose of modern life.” Instead 
of to creeds, he looks to the sacrament as the symbol and means of real 
unity throughout all Christendom. The book will repay careful reading, 
and, while many will not follow the author to the heights of the theory 
of the Supper, they will gain a sense of the certainty and value for many 
minds of the light which lies beyond our common day. 

A valuable and interesting pamphlet 4 on the subject of religious delusion 
comes from the pen of a man who has a practical rather than an academic 
interest in the subject. The author is concerned with the pastoral care 
of the deranged, and knows that in this care the best intentions without 
expert knowledge are ruinous as well as vain. 

Religious delusion is treated as subjective in origin, proceeding from 
a general psychic derangement directed toward religious matters. It is 
accompanied by such inadequacy of the reasoning faculties that even the 
possibility of setting up a contradiction to correct and suppress the illusion 
is entirely lacking. The “ fixed idea ” is neither the cause nor the necessary 
consequence of the trouble, but only one sign of the general derangement. 

4 Die religidse Wahnbildung: Eine Untersuchung. Von Th. Braun. Tubingen 
und Leipzig: Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1906. 44-74 pages. M. 1. 
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Such illusions dislocate the whole moral consciousness, permitting religious 
ecstasy and gross sensuality to coexist. Personal relations to God are wildly 
conceived, gloomy, blasphemously distorted, and generally unhealthy. 
Religion itself is not to be held responsible, any more than political science, 
for ordinary cases of megalomania. An overspun religiousness may aid 
the delusion-creating faculty. Pastoral care may accomplish much by 
avoiding religious excitements, and by taking advantage of intermissions 
in the illusions. 

The fact that religious illusions work incompetence in the reason 
could be interestingly applied to the case of widespread religious delusions. 
These do not come within the scope of the book, which is in the main a 
report of observed cases, covering various forms of delirium and insanity. 
How these individual delusions grow into general, sometimes almost uni¬ 
versal, ones, is a problem the material for answering which must be sought 
largely in the character of delusion itself. One element in the problem 
has always been that of conscience: how could one capable of leading 
such a delusive movement as Mormonism, Eddyism, or Dowieism, hold 
the doctrine without seeing its absurdities; or, if he saw the absurdities, 
how could he preach it with any impressive force ? The incompetence of 
the reason to see the contrary, sometimes recognized and asserted on 
principle, as by Swedenborg, sometimes unrecognized, serves in part to 
suggest an explanation without resorting to the idea of conscious fraud, 
often entirely inadmissible. The subversion of the moral sense is also 
noteworthy, and the inadequacy of subjective illusions to nourish religious 
life opens a wide outlook into the region of objective revelation, and seems 
to insist on an objective basis for genuinely vital spiritual experiences. 

Dr. Zenos, in a popular treatise 5 on Christian ethics, shows full knowl¬ 
edge of his materials, and handles modem questions in a straightforward 
way, though undue space is given to the historic relations of the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus to Pharisaism. Thorough traditional orthodoxy lies at the 
basis of the treatment. The book is too scholastic in style to be as popu¬ 
lar and practical as it should be. 

Professor Mayer’s presentation 6 of the relations between Christianity 
and civilization is timely and suggestive. Three views are distinguished: 
The “mystico-ascetic”'or “pietistic,” which declines to see moral worth 
in ordinary life; the “mediaeval,” finding value in human development 


5 The Teaching of Jesus concerning Christian Conduct. By Andrew C. Zenos. 
New York: American Tract Society, 1905. x+171 pages. $0.75. 

6 Christentum und Kultur: Ein Beitrag sur christlichen Ethik. Von E. W. 
Mayer. Berlin: Tiowitz, 1905. viii+64 pages. M. 1.40. 
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only as it ministers directly to the service of the church; and the “Protest¬ 
ant-Lutheran,” looking upon each agency of civilization—farming, mechan¬ 
ics, art, science, whatever it may be—as of worth in itself even without 
regarding the church—“this is what God will have from these things.” 
As the pietisdc view, in its opposition to this, is based upon the supposed 
authority of Jesus and the New Testament, the inquiry turns on the ethical 
conceptions of Jesus. His fundamental conception is found in the law 
of love, looked upon as a “strong intention,” which in its legitimate devel¬ 
opment constantly urges into activity for mankind. It is this spirit of 
love and service which Christianity would put behind all civilized activities. 

The relationship between Christianity and civilization is in general 
an indirect one, governed by the Christian character of those engaged 
in the world’s work. This character shows itself involuntarily and often 
unconsciously. The business of the Christian is not to separate himself 
from art, philosophy, or politics, but to know all of the world’s work as good, 
“since faith and love may stand back of all.” Yet more than even states¬ 
manship is needed in the world, for the state as such can never establish 
faith and love. “We in Germany expect too much from the state. The 
last and highest aims of Christian moral activity it cannot make real.” 
To arouse and direct these ideals is the special business of the church, 
which ought to and can realize them by preaching the gospel of “benevolence 
and conciliation.” “All can but wish again and again that the church, 
the religious community itself, should more and more take in hand this 
task of the friendly helper.” Whatever rearrangement this would require, 
men dare not refrain from working out. 

Christianity thus cannot stand off from civilization nor deny validity 
to it, and still find for itself any real place in the world. Pietism gives up 
the fight, and lets the world go on its way, not indeed without protest, 
but without availing protest, and to the common loss. Medievalism, 
seeking to exalt the church, really shrinks the world which is the field of 
the church, and so limits the church itself. The view which gives real 
worth to the world apart from the church gives likewise to the church a 
real task—the business of kindling on the hearth of the house which civili¬ 
zation builds the vital flame of love and faith. No other agency can do 
this, without which all other gains are worthless and the house is cold. 

The unity of modem life is shown by the accuracy with which Pro¬ 
fessor Mayer’s treatment of the German situation fits the American one. 
Perhaps we do not look for so much from the state, yet socialism is growing 
in America. But there is a widespread feeling that education, wealth, 
or perhaps what corresponds here to Kipling’s “standing luck of the British 
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army,” will see us through without the interference of faith and love. 
And our churches, too, need, and desire, a baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins, a baptism of genuine benevolence, and of a real desire to 
conciliate as well as to convert men. For true success, the faith of the 
church must stand close behind the common activities by which the world 
grows, ministering inspiration. 

Henry M. Bowden. 

South Egremont, Mass. 

Professor Mead has undertaken to discuss 7 some of the fundamental 
problems of theology with a view to making clear the ground upon which 
a sensible, reverent, and thoughtful Christian of the present day can 
stand. His logic is characteristically keen, his thought and style admi¬ 
rably direct and lucid. The theological position is that of evangelical 
common-sense, nowhere concerned to square its statements with the scho¬ 
lastic theologians or the more metaphysical statements of the church creeds, 
but loyally accepting the New Testament doctrine and the testimony of 
the faith of the Christian centuries. His book is well adapted to clarify 
the reader’s mind; parts of it present by their sharp affirmations and denials 
a serviceable stimulus to reflection, while other parts will move the heart 
by their fulness of warm Christian feeling. 

The “irenic” character of the discussion comes from the fundamental 
position of the book, that the world of Christian thought, like the world 
of natural science, possesses a series of facts, which abide even though 
they cannot be wholly understood. The attempts of men to understand 
them are theological theories, all of them inadequate to express the truth 
which they aim to explain. The wise believer will not reject doctrines 
which are unsatisfactory, provided they are the best attainable statement 
of positive truth. As the author repeatedly says, his “main purpose is to 
illustrate the fact that antithetic, and even apparently irreconcilable, 
religious conceptions are often to be regarded, not as mutually exclusive, 
but rather as needing to be combined, in order to express the fulness of the 
body of truth that is to be found in the oracles of God and in the Christian 
life.” This attitude is, of course, not new, but it is here wrought out with 
freshness and vigor. 

Professor Mead begins with a series of noteworthy illustrations from 
physical science—antithetic conceptions of matter and energy, idealism 
and materialism, mind and body— which serve to show that the method of 

7 Irenic Theology. A Study of Some Antitheses in Religious Thought. By 
Charles Marsh Mead. New York and London: Putnam, 1905. xii+375 pages. 
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thought proposed is applicable and necessary elsewhere than in theology. 
From these he proceeds to the conception of God, and to the problem of 
human freedom. It is evident that here his method is especially appro¬ 
priate. The moral argument for free will is particularly well stated. With 
the problem of evil and of original sin the discussion comes nearer to this 
world, and increases in interest. Here and in the chapter on the relation 
of human and divine agency in sanctification one who has been puzzled to 
unite divergent inclinations to Augustinianism and Arminianism may 
find genuine help. The discussion of the problem of evil is very good; 
that of sin is rather less satisfactory. Calvin and Wesley are frankly told 
that “both are right in their affirmations and wrong in their negations, but 
that it is impossible to see how the antithetic positions can be fully harmo¬ 
nized with one another.” 

The deity of Christ is presented, and argued for in an able chapter, as 
a fundamental fact; and then follows an interesting and clear discussion of 
the various theories of the divine-human person, which gives opportunity 
for many wise and sound remarks. The last two chapters relate to “The 
Work of Redemption,” and contain an excellent and convincing criti¬ 
cism of the satisfactional and governmental theories of the atonement, 
brought both from the side of rational (or ethical) and of exegetical 
considerations. The treatment of the use of the death of Christ in the 
epistles of the New Testament, while brief, is excellent. Professor Mead 
here develops more fully than is his wont in other chapters his own posi¬ 
tive view, which he calls the “paternal” theory, and which is in truth 
merely that set forth in the gracious parables of the gospels. He presents 
it from a full heart, with true insight into the meaning of the gospel of 
Christ; and the latest pages of the book add a grateful element of posi¬ 
tive construction to the critical analysis which mainly occupies the early 
portions. 

The book is a contribution to critical theology of seriousness and 
worth, and is adapted to render useful service to many students, younger 
as well as older. It treats of high themes in a worthy manner, with unfail¬ 
ing concern for clearness of thought, tolerance of divergent opinion, and 
inclusive recognition of the many-sidedness of truth. 

James Hardy Ropes. 

Harvard University. 

In answer to the cry of the positive religious party in his country, that 
we must go back to the biblical Christianity, Professor Liidemann 8 raises 

8 Biblical Christianity . By Herrmann Liidemann. Translated by Maurice A. 
Canney. London: Owen & Co., 1906. 82 pages. 21. 
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this important and timely question: What is biblical Christianity? If 
biblical Christianity is just ancient Christianity, then the modem man must 
reject it; for the religious ideas of Jesus and Paul, of the gospel of John, 
and of the epistle to the Hebrews are bound up with an antiquated dualism 
and an ancient view of the world. But if we make the proper discrimination 
between theology and religion, then biblical Christianity can still meet 
the needs of the modem man. Liidemann finds the essence of the Christian 
religion to consist in a morality—a love for men—based upon a firm and 
inward conviction of the love of God for men. It is the fundamental 
Christian idea that only he who has attained union with God can overcome 
sin. This essence of the Christian religion can be plainly discovered in 
the Scriptures, and is inalienably connected with the personality of Jesus 
Christ, which is presented without invention and without disfigurement. 

One may differ with some of the interpretations of Professor Liidemann, 
but it would be difficult to state with more force and clearness, and at the 
same time with such brevity, the religious problem that has been forced 
upon us through the modem critical and historical study. 

One of the results of the modem psychological point of view in the 
investigation of religion is seen in the recognition of the fact that the doctrine 
of inspiration of the Scriptures—which means that the text was inspired 
by the Holy Spirit—contains an element of truth that is not set aside by 
the usual arguments.* It is this truth that the zealous defenders of this 
doctrine feel even when they hold fast to a statement involving manifold 
inconsistencies and contradictions. For, of course, when taken as a literal 
and external process, this doctrine is false; but then, like all other religious 
ideas, this is not to be conceived as an outer process. Religious ideas are 
the direct product of feeling, possessing a poetic and symbolic character, 
and cannot be brought under the categories of the understanding, such 
as unity and multiplicity, time and space. It cannot be said that they 
lack reality; for, by an idealistic theory of knowledge, durability and uni¬ 
versality are the tests of reality. The inspiration of the Scriptures means 
virtually the same as the revelation of the Scriptures, but it determines 
more closely the peculiar relation in which the Christian Scriptures stand 
to the monotheistic revelation perfected in Christ. 

The chief criticism to the thesis herein set forth is the extreme dualism 
between religious and scientific knowledge. The language of piety is 
poetic and symbolic, and there is no doubt that back of the doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures there is a feeling of their worth for the 

9 Vergleichende Retigionswissenschaft und Inspiration der heiHgen Schrift. Von 
L. Kessler. Gdttingtn: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. 102 pages. M. 2.20. 
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religious life. But the elaboration of the ideas of religious feeling is the 
work of the understanding, and must have regard for the logical character 
of thought; and it is the task of the theologian to express the value behind 
the doctrine of inspiration in such a way that it will not do violence to 
the other facts of life. 

All men today are interested to know what is “the evangel of the new 
theology.” 10 It would be difficult to have a volume of sermons from one 
pen in which the moral, social, and spiritual significance of the new theology 
could be more clearly recognized and more simply expressed. There are 
twenty sermons in this book, covering widely different aspects of the reli¬ 
gious life, but all treated from a central point of view. In the author’s 
sermons on the new theology and Unitarianism we find these statements: 

Trinitarian and Unitarian are words that stand for a dead controversy from 

the point of view of the new theology.It was the doctrine of the Trinity, 

with all its logical absurdity, that saved the essence of religion for the Christian 

world until the arrival of the new theology.The present theological change 

does not in the first instance concern Jesus Christ, but is a radical fundamental 
change in our conception of God: The point of difference between the new theol¬ 
ogy and the old is not at all the same as between the old Trinitarian and the old 
Unitarian. The latter is concerned with the relation of Jesus to God; the 
former, with the relation of God to the world. 

W. C. Keirstead. 

Rockford, III. 

RECENT BOOKS CONCERNING IMMORTALITY 

The work 1 elucidates rather than establishes the resurrection. In 
method, the trail of the sermon is over it all. But modern works on the 
subject are well recognized, and the position of modern philosophy, while 
very briefly presented, is stated with clearness and in good perspective. 
The treatment of modem science is neither so clear nor so vital. Har- 
nack’s view, distinguishing between the Easter faith and the Easter mes¬ 
sage, is treated at some length, and the author will “not quarrel with 
one who” gains comfort from that faith. But he does very much quarrel 
with the faith, and grounds his whole conviction of the significance of 
Christianity on the Easter message. “The order of thought in regard to 
Christianity is not that the faith in a living Savior produced a belief that 
he rose from the dead, but that the rising from the dead produced the 

xo The Evangel of the New Theology . By T. Rhondda Williams. London: 
Percy Lund, Humphries, 1905; imported by Scribner. 266 pages. $1.50 net 

l The Life Everlasting: Studies in the Subject of the Future. By David Purves. 
Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, x + 265 pages. $1.50 net 
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belief in a living Christ.” A large gap between the argument from 
the empty grave and that for the spiritual body seems to be entirely unsus¬ 
pected by the author. 

Just because the main characteristic of Dr. Crothers’ work 2 is his 
poetic imagination, the philosophic influence which shapes his little book 
is the more noteworthy. Passages such as that on p. 19 show less the 
direct influence of Professor James than the extent to which the phi¬ 
losophy of the Harvard professor represents the common thought of the 
day. The book is a healthful consideration of a universally interesting 
topic, presenting old and familiar matter with clearness and suggestive¬ 
ness. 

Henry M. Bowden. 

South Egremont, Mass. 

Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, of the University of Leipzig, and at present 
lecturing in this country in exchange with Professor Peabody, has published 
in this little volume his Ingersoll lecture recently delivered at Harvard 
University. 3 The chief value of this work is in showing the attitude which 
the scientifically trained mind tends to take to those problems where the 
clear principles and positive methods of the physical sciences do not obtain. 
A philosophic student may hold the conclusion of this professor, but I doubt 
if he would be brought to it by the argument of this work. 

Throughout the discussion there is the constant application of categories 
which are derived purely from the physical sciences and are not applicable 
to this problem. One wonders why a specialist on physics is called to 
lecture upon a problem in another realm. The terms “ memory,” “energy,” 
and “individuality,” which are so important in the discussion, are derived 
and carried over from the realm of physics without a proper consideration 
of the difference between that realm from which they were taken and that 
in which they are now employed. 

“The possession of memory means that all living matter is so changed 
by any process that goes on in it that a repetition of the same process becomes 
easier, or occurs sooner, or takes place more quickly, than any other pro¬ 
cess.” Now, this seems to me to be a definition of the plasticity of matter, 
the physical correlate of memory, but not a definition of the psychic act 
called memory. The author’s concept of energy is derived from the relations 
between spatial phenomena, and then, ignoring the geometrical element, is 

•The Endless Life. By Samuel McChord Crothers. (The Ingersoll Lecture, 
1905.) Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 55 pages. $0.75. 

3 Individuality and Immortality. By Wilhelm Ostwald. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1906. 74 pages. $0.75. 
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applied to the psychic life. But at the present time we are not able to form 
an intelligible concept of energy under which we can subsume both physical 
and psychical energy, and we certainly cannot carry over the concept 
obtained in the one sphere to the other. In his treatment of individuality 
this error is even more apparent. He ignores the peculiar character of 
personality according to which it “diffuses itself” to enrich and develop 
its own individuality. I doubt his application of, and deduction from, 
the term “individuality” as applied to the physical realm; for in the concept 
of the atom a certain static element is necessary in order for it to serve 
the purpose for which it is used. What he seems to do is to make the 
concept of energy ultimate for his science. But is energy the only ulti¬ 
mate concept for physics ? If so, then it must contain a static element; 
and when it is made a philosophical category and brought out of its special 
realm, an antinomy will arise. That is virtually what Professor Ostwald 
does in this volume. He brings out the dynamic element in the concept 
of energy and denies permanence or individuality. But then, would it 
not be possible, starting from the static element, to deny the possibility of 
relations ? After all, do we not have here what Kant told us long ago, 
that if we conceive the soul as substance, that is, according to the cate¬ 
gories of physics, we have an insoluble antinomy ? Apart from this method 
of procedure, I do not think Professor Ostwald does justice either to the 
moral or the religious value of the doctrine of immortality. 

A little volume on immortality by the late Professor Fechner 4 was first 
published in 1835, but, after nearly a lifetime spent in philosophic thinking, 
was revised by him in 1887. It is interesting to notice that during that 
time his mind had undergone no appreciable change on this important 
subject. Our author never raises a doubt regarding the reality of life 
after death, but in a very speculative and scholastic manner seeks to describe 
the character of the future existence. It is interesting to contrast this 
book with the Ingersoll lecture of Professor Ostwald, especially when we 
remember that both these men wrote when occupying the chair of physics 
in the University of Leipzig. Does the change in attitude indicate the 
tendency of scientific thought ? W. C. Keirstead. 

Rockford, III. _ 

THE MESSAGE OF THE MODERN PULPIT 

Everywhere the religious world is being stirred to new questioning. 
The restlessness is not confined to any one communion or to any one land. 

4 Life after Death. From the German of Gustaf Theodore Fechner. Trans 
lated by Hugo Wemekke. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1906. 134 pages. 
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Germany and Italy, France and England, Russia and America, are hearing 
voices crying out in discontent with the older forms of religious teaching, 
and asking: “Who will show us any good?” To many these wayward 
doubtings seem nothing but a wicked discontent, and an impious questioning 
of things eternally sure. To others they portend the welcome overthrow of 
all religious organizations, and the wholesome freedom from past restraints. 
But the note of the intellectual life of today is the historic spirit, and surely 
no honest student of history, who has seen religion under a thousand 
forms mold all ages of the world, and prove herself again and again a trans¬ 
forming force unequalled in power and influence, can really imagine 
that religion is passing away with belief in witchcraft or the faith in a seven 
days* creation of .the world 1 He who faces the religious doubt of today 
has at hand the evidence of the ever-living force of the religious life. There 
is more honest religion in the vague but fearless questioning of healthy- 
minded average college boys today than in the sleepy, conventional con¬ 
formity men have all too often stupidly mistaken for devotion. 

But this doubt cannot be put off with formal creed or cut and dried 
phrases. The religious message of today must stand before the bar of 
a personal experience, and be accepted or rejected as it links itself with 
the vital needs of humanity struggling for a new life and a higher freedom. 
On the writer’s table lie a number of books, seemingly almost chosen at 
random, seeking to deal more or less directly with the great problem: 
What is the religious message of today ? 

The first we take up is ambitiously called Eternal Elements in the 
Christian Faith, 1 by a minister of the Free Kirk favorably known to stu¬ 
dents of Wesley by his account of John Wesley and Whitefield in Scotland. 
There is much in the book that is both true and well said. It starts from 
the conviction that man is a religious being, and, after a rather rhapsodical 
statement of the relation of Jesus Christ to God, enters upon the discussion 
of Christ in the various experiences of repentance, faith, love, and prayer. 
To the ripe and thoughtful Christian, who can separate for himself the 
chaff from the wheat, the message will have power; to the doubt of today 
it has no relation, and to nine out of ten of the troubled souls in a modem 
congregation the message would have no meaning. The message is hope¬ 
lessly burdened by pious but doubtfully useful assertion. What does the 
author mean by, “The Christian religion is the final religion for man?” 
Does he mean by “Christian religion” Roman Catholicism, Greek Christi¬ 
anity, or modem middle-class Protestantism ? He says: “Christianity is 

i Eternal Elements in the Christian Faith . By Dtlgald Butler. Edinburgh: 
OHphant, Anderson & Ferries, 1905. 188 pages. 21. 6 d., net 
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Christ, and Christ is Christianity.” What does he mean ? Is it the Christ 
of the synoptic gospels, or the risen Christ of Paul, or the Logos Christ 
of Johannean experience? These are questions that thrust themselves 
on the minds of thinking readers, and pious rhapsody is not an answer. 
The uncritical deference to the early stages of the Christian organization 
works mischief. It is simply not true to say, as our author asserts on p* 
83, that “the early Christian missionaries did not destroy the old temples 
of pagan worship,” but “consecrated them to the service of the pure faith,” 
and that their method was “evolution not revolution, a cleansing and 
not a destruction of the sanctuary.” All too soon the old Catholic church 
began her series of perilous compromises with paganism, Greek, Roman, 
and barbarian, but it was the unconscious or subconscious conformity 
to the world in the interests of a new and dangerous confusion of eccle¬ 
siastical imperialism with Christian purpose. The same lack of historical 
discrimination marks such a statement as this on p. 99: “It was the unique 
glory of the Reformation that it rediscovered Christ and separated his 
person from the superstitions which the centuries had gathered.” Surely 
on no held was the Reformation less active than on that of Christology. 
One thinks at once of the painful confusions of Lutheranism and the 
uncritical acceptance of Chalcedon confusions by Calvin. No doubt the 
author really has in mind the activities of the Pietistic revival, with its 
companion wave of feeling in the evangelical revival of England. But 
whether evangelicalism has given us advances in Christology over the 
scholastic statements will be gravely disputed alike in Princeton and in 
Berlin. 

We do not know for whom these pages are meant, but for the doubt 
of today they have little healing, although the convinced Christian may 
be stirred to devotional feeling by them; and the form and the rhetoric 
suggest that they had their origin in the devotional meeting. 

Very different is the type of teaching given in The Atonement and 
Modem Thought* According to the introduction, the theory defended 
received “its first really fruitful treatment” when Anselm gave it its form 
“and laid down for all time the general lines on which the atonement 
must be conceived, if it is to be thought of in accordance with Scripture;” 
and yet we are told that this is “the heart of the gospel” and “the keystone 
of the Christian system” (p. x). As a simple matter of fact, what the 
author and his introducer have in common is the faith in the finality of 

a The Atonemnt and Modem Thought. By Junius B. Rcmensnyder. With an 
Introduction by Benj. Warfield. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1905. 
253 pages. $1.00. 
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churchly authority when it formulates dogma, and the identification of 
dogma with Christianity. However Dr. Remensnyder may regard him¬ 
self, he is really on the side of Rome and not of Luther. No wonder he 
finds the formula of Vincent “the most judicious and safe for human guid¬ 
ance, quod semper , quod ubique , quod ab omnibus creditum esV\ p. 156). 
And with delightful simplicity he asserts: “No doctrine of Christianity 
is capable of more precise statement than the atonement* 1 (p. 38). How 
sad, then, that even Dr. Warfield must confess that the two historical 
types of thinking, the Lutheran and Reformed, “do not see quite eye to 
eye in all matters that concern even this central doctrine of Christianity** 
(p. ix). The book is well-intended, but is hopelessly entangled in scholastic 
methods of thought that have no meaning for the modem questioner of 
dogmatic Christianity. What, for instance, does he mean when he says, 
“Reason exercises the natural alone,** and that “Christianity accordingly 
stands or falls with the supernatural** (p. 21) ? If he means by “ super¬ 
natural’* “the magic,” surely all sensible men will take issue with him; if 
he means by the word the “transcendent** then surely hundreds will have 
no quarrel with the statement, but it will have for them little significance. 
The word “supernatural** is today, without definition, meaningless. In 
true Roman Catholic fashion, faith, according to Dr. Remensnyder, is 
the demand that “the church’s doctrines” be accepted (p. 23). But 
which “church,” and which of her statements? There is absolutely no 
consensus of opinion on any single important doctrine in the alleged 
Christian system. 

The doctrine of the atonement is a fine illustration. Not even Dr. 
Remensnyder and Professor Warfield can quite see eye to eye. And it 
is not the wicked perverseness of the “pupils of Ritschl” and the “shal¬ 
lowness of an overcome rationalism” that have made the Anselmic theory 
of atonement a vain message from the modem pulpit, but the entire change 
in men’s fundamental thought about justice and suffering and God. The 
great problem of the ages is, and always has been: Why do the innocent 
suffer with and for the guilty ? The Anselmic answer was built up on the 
Roman-Germanic conception of “ wehrgeld.” It was profoundly rationalis¬ 
tic. The few quotations from the Bible are mere illustration and not 
proofs. With the passing of the legal conceptions with which it was 
linked has passed what Dr. Remensnyder thinks he thinks is the “heart 
of the gospel.” The teaching of Jesus involved no elaborate discussion 
of how a father could forgive a son. The prodigal came home and was 
forgiven. The Samaritan woman did not have to go with sacrifice either 
to Jerusalem or to Gerizim. The moment we think of God seriously as 
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Father, most of the legal and commercial “theories of the atonement” 
have lost all their significance, and the reason that “our modem theo- 
rizers are never weary of ringing the changes on this single fundamental 
idea” is because Jesus taught it long ago, and today men are going back 
from the evangelical revival to the Reformation, and from the Reformation 
to Augustine, and from Augustine to Paul, and even from Paul appealing to 
Jesus. The Anselmic theory throws no light on the problem of innocent 
suffering, and the faith in a Father’s love in no way challenges the justice of 
the Father. The awfulness of sin is just in its unalterable character. The 
forgiveness of the Father cannot restore the lost property and give back 
to the prodigal son his years of misspent time. It was enormously impor¬ 
tant for the ecclesiastical imperialism, that called herself the church and 
formulated the dogmatic system which Drs. Warfield and Remensnyder 
still identify with Christianity, to defend her message that she could enable 
men to escape the consequences of their sin. True repentance does not 
seek to escape primarily the consequences of sin, but to escape sin. The 
power of the Roman Catholic organization was built up on artificial penal¬ 
ties for sin and artificial ways of escape from these penalties. 

The essence of Dr. Remensnyder’s book is Roman Catholicism pure 
and simple. From it therefore, alas, we gather little inspiration or guidance 
in seeking the message of the pulpit to a sin-ridden world. 

What strikes us as most discouraging in the writings of those who 
would build up again the waste places by going back to external authority, 
whether of pope or church or creed, is the complete ignoring of real problems 
by which Christian reconstruction is faced. These are in effect the same 
whether in England or Germany or America, although of course local 
circumstances change often the form of their expression. In Wie predigen 
wir dem modemen Menschen* the author seeks to deal with the problem 
of the modem pulpit by a careful examination of the motives that move 
men and the appeals that comfort them. He begins by an analysis, care¬ 
ful and scholarly, though not always equally satisfactory, of the messages 
of the New Testament. He begins with the Jesus of the synoptic gospels* 
and closes with the Johannean literature. Perhaps his analysis of Paul 
is the least satisfactory, and his analysis of the message of Jesus himself 
the best, of these useful studies. He then proceeds to deal with the man, 
particularly with the “average” man, in the way he finds himself moved 
to good or evil. There is no quarrel with the method of the book, but the 
categories under which men are thus dealt with are insufficient, and the 

3 Wie predigen wir dem modemen Mensehenf Von F. Niebergall. TCibingen: 
Mohr, second edition, 1905. 180 pages, Part I. M. 3. 
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psychology, although correct as far as it goes, is too simple an outline to 
be of really practical help. When the positive message is reached, it again 
is phrased too much in the devotional (erboulichem) style of the Lutheran 
pulpit to make much impression, at least, upon the restless, practical Anglo- 
Saxon. The content of the message is good and undisputed. Indeed, 
that is just the difficulty—it is commonplace! So that, although the 
volume may prove useful as indicating the need for, and the method of, 
a careful analysis by every preacher of the task before him, it can hardly 
be called a help of the first order in formulating the message of today. 

A much more thorough examination of the psychological questions 
involved in the appeal of religion to the thinking man is found in Die 
Religion , Hire psychischen Formen und ihre Zenlralidee .« The writer has 
a fair mastery of the German literature of his subject, but is either igno¬ 
rant of or ignores much of the French and English work along this line 
of inquiry. And this greatly to the disadvantage of his treatment, which 
is one-sided, theoretical, and academic. The discussion begins with an 
examination of the essence of religion, and then proceeds to the question 
of inborn religion in the older dogmatic sense and in the abstracter sense 
of Hegel or Caird. In these two senses he subjects the term to criticism, 
but then proceeds along Kantian lines to inquire what in general the 
relation is between inborn and acquired elements in the mental life. The 
conclusion reached (p. 53) is that the organization of the mental life is 
inherited, but that the content is dependent upon immensely variable 
elements of the outward life—a conclusion neither very new nor startling. 

Turning to the question of religion, he determines that religion belongs 
in the content of the acquired experience. The organization of the mental 
life is formally summed up in thought, feeling, and will, and in none of these 
will the author confine religion. But he regards religion as neither inborn 
nor springing by necessity from the human mental constitution, but con¬ 
sisting in positive mental content, gradually acquired in contact with the 
outer world and handed down from generation to generation (p. 58). 

The next section is a serious and useful criticism of Schleiermacher, 
and in unqualified acceptance of the unity of the psychological process. 
The conclusion is reached that religion is predominantly, but not exclusively, 
related to feeling. The criticism of Kant’s position (p. 82) rests upon a 
too narrow conception of the conventional construction of Kant’s ethics. 
It is true that Kant has laid himself open to this construction, but only 
because Kant was not true to his fundamental doctrine of relativity when 

4 Die Religion, ihre psychischen Formen und ihre Zenlralidee . Von Kari Girgen- 
sohn. Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 218 pages. M. 4. 
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he came to ethics. Then, like so many, he wished to get religion free 
from the vague responsibilities of relativity. To get a Kantian ethics 
we must reconstruct it on the basis of his Critique of Pure Reason , and 
then the relation of his ethics to religion becomes clear. The criticism of 
our author is correct so far as he goes, but he does not go far enough. He 
seeks (p. 99) to remove contradictions in Kant which are simply there. 
Kant was not self-consistent. He did at times identify practical reason 
and the will, and again he includes distinct intellectual elements. But 
the fault was with Kant’s fundamental psychology, and cannot be explained 
away. The main thesis of our author may be accepted, in which the 
secret of all religion—we would say religious advance—consists in the pro¬ 
cess by which new religious content is transferred from the intellectual 
acceptance to the primacy in the practical reason (in Kant’s sense). 

The discussion of value-judgments is interesting, but seems to us defec¬ 
tive. We have no space for an elaborate discussion, but as between Reischle 
and the author we cannot but regard Reischle as fundamentally correct. 
The difference between subjective and objective value made by our author 
is too sharp and unreal. 

From this the author passes to a discussion of the relation of religion 
to pleasure and pain theories, and to the theory of self-maintenance. 
Here again the knife must go deeper. In using such words as “wishes 
and needs” of men as a basis for religion, it must be asked: In what sense ? 
The author seeks to show that religion cannot spring from the “wishes 
and needs” of men (p. 190), but from a mysterious power which produces 
in men the religious ideas, and causes them to work upon the feeling and 
the will. But here two separate regions, or rather several points of view, 
are brought into artificial contrast. The “wishes and needs” of men have 
themselves as mysterious an origin as the religious ideas. That religious 
ideas are related to the needs and wishes of men the author sees 
clearly, and that that relation is sometimes causal need startle no one. 
The needs and wishes of men are as divine a source as “a mysterious 
power,” and indeed as mysterious a source as even our author could him¬ 
self wish for. We fear that our author is still haunted by the ghost of a 
false dualism between natural and supernatural. But two things stand 
out as positive attainments from these two books. First, the pulpit of 
today must understand the psychological situation. The great artist- 
preacher does this by intuition; the humbler ones of us must study care¬ 
fully and learn from the interpretive artists of our day. And, secondly, 
the connection between religion and ethics must become so vital that they 
can be practically measured in terms one of the other. 
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For we live in stirring times, and the old parental authority of a teaching, 
ecclesiastical machine is, for a vast number of the best minds, gone forever. 
In Germany there are, as in all lands, curious contrasts. On the one hand, 
nowhere has intellectual freedom and the scientific method wrought such 
complete havoc with traditionalism. On the other, the semi-feudal sys¬ 
tem has persisted with such force that the dogmatic Lutheranism of a past 
generation still exercises a most considerable authority even in the schools 
of the land. Hence the religious instruction which is insisted upon is a 
constant source of friction and anxiety. The average Lutheran pastor, 
the moment he enters the pulpit, is conventionally orthodox, and many 
are intolerantly narrow. But a growing number are taking modem the¬ 
ology seriously, and asking: Why are the working classes so completely 
estranged from the church, in the cities at least; and why does the intel¬ 
lect of the nation so largely hold aloof from its ecclesiastical activities ? 

The answer is being given in various ways. Among those most active 
in seeking to make the intellectual positions of the universities a force in 
the public religious life is Professor Dr. O. Baumgarten, whose work has 
been peculiarly distasteful to the extreme conservative party, because his 
eloquence, enthusiasm, and religious zeal are beyond dispute and have 
influenced many of the younger men. One of his books, Neue Batmen* 
with the sub-title, “Instruction in the Christian Religion in the Spirit 
of Modem Theology,” gives the main purpose of the book. The whole 
work is interesting, but much concerns only those interested in the cate¬ 
chetical instruction given in Germany. The book is a collection of 
lectures given at the university during the summer half-year, and especially 
designed for teachers in the public and high schools. 

The critical part is an indictment of the religious instruction of the 
present day, and although in detail it does not quite fit our own Ameri¬ 
can condition, in general we suffer under the same evils here portrayed. 
Quite rightly he charges Protestantism in general with the demanding 
from children views of life possible only with older and well-tried souls. 
Baumgarten puts this down to the excessive influence of Paul upon Pro¬ 
testant thinking, and there is some force in the charge. Paul is pre¬ 
eminently the adult’s teacher, yet Augustine is perhaps far more to blame. 
To this day we read Paul through the pessimistic dualistic shadows that 
clouded Augustine’s religious vision. His superb religious genius and 
the long experience of the world of darkest death have given him a place 
in fighting individualistic Protestantism that makes the very seriousness 

s Neue Bahnen. Von O. Baumgarten. Seventh ed. Tubingen: Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1903. 120 pages. M. 1.20. 
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with which an earnest man takes religion a hindrance to simple, childlike 
joy in life and God. Protestantism must go back to the period of Jesus’ 
teaching that preceded the Caesarean episode. There is a time to laugh 
religiously as well as to weep religiously, and the time of weeping should 
not be childhood’s days. The bridegroom is soon enough taken away 
from us; then we must weep. Protestantism was born amidst fierce 
fightings, and the shadows of Luther’s cloister and Calvin’s exile are 
still over us. In the early days of Jesus we must find the antidote. 

And terribly true is his charge that the organized church and school 
instruction cross the path of nearly every intelligent boy and girl, either to 
offend by their traditionalism or to be ignored as altogether apart from life. 
In many cases there is a nominal and conventional acceptance on author¬ 
ity of positions that are held merely because they have no vital place in the 
mental structure. The moment there is a serious challenge the whole 
superstructure goes, and with it much that is extremely precious. In 
Germany as with us many a young man with a warm religious purpose 
and high gifts has devoted himself to the kingdom purpose of Jesus. He 
goes full of zeal to college or theological school. Now he has been taught, 
by teacher, parent, and preacher, that the kingdom purpose is wrapt 
up in the acceptance of Bible inspiration in literalness, of wonders, of 
all sorts of by-products of the religious past. Suddenly he plunges 
into the historical-critical instruction of the modem intellectual world, 
and with miracle, dogma, and verbal inspiration goes also his zeal for 
the kingdom. How could it be otherwise ? Carefully these things have 
been made part and parcel of that purpose. Drs. Warfield and Remen- 
snyder tell him that to be a full Christian and a suitable prodaimer of 
Christ’s kingdom he must accept the mediaeval theory which, rightly or 
wrongly, these gentlemen confess themselves, is rejected by a great and 
increasing number of Christian thinkers. Simply because the young 
fellow is Christian, he chooses intellectual sincerity, and drops away from 
what he is taught is Christianity. .Yet our older men and women look 
on such teachers as “safe,” and not likely to “disturb the faith” of our 
sons and daughters. “I can’t go quite as far as our preacher,” an intel¬ 
ligent man said to the writer, of one who had been vigorously denouncing 
everybody who rejected a seven-day creation, “but I deem him a safe 
teacher for our younger members.” That man’s own son was scoffing at 
the Bible behind his father’s back as a book of idle tales which his college 
classroom had long exploded. Safe teacher! The dull, lazy ecclesiastician 
that crucified Jesus, would have burned Luther, and has not today the 
mental vigor to doubt with the hard-pressed skeptic, is the unsafest 
leadership the young could have! 
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Happily Baumgarten does not simply dwell on the defects of the con¬ 
ventional orthodoxy, so called. The positive message he sketches with 
firm hand. Rightly he sees that the modem theology must recover values 
lost in the critical work of the last decade of struggle for the right to be 
heard. We in America must not be content with negative and successful 
criticism of the past. The world about us is not the kingdom of God. 
Who of us dares to claim that we walk in the full freedom of divine son- 
ship ? Yet until that time, struggle, repentance, the overcoming of sin 
and selfishness within and without must be our task and our message. 

Most admirably does Professor Baumgarten formulate the relation of 
the message to the individual and social organism. The social organism 
is our larger self. In its life and in its losses, its gains and its glories, the 
young should be taught to find their higher and truer souls. Only so can 
Protestantism shake off the narrow and selfish ethics of individual reward 
and punishment which makes such havoc in our American communal life. 

Nor is Professor Baumgarten’s demand unreasonable (p. 37) that on 
principle all metaphysical elements should be omitted from the religious 
instruction of the young. He sees that certain minds must face the meta¬ 
physical questions. But Jesus did not deal with them, and what he could 
afford to ignore we should not insist upon. 

The third part deals with matter that less concerns us. But it is 
interesting to note how much more thorough and systematic the religious 
teaching of Germany is than with us. The division of the material over 
the various years suggested by Professor Baumgarten would be impossible 
for us in the United States, simply because we cannot count upon so many 
years of systematic instruction. 

Very wholesome do we deem the protest (p. 96) against an evil under 
which the Lutheran pulpit seems to suffer more than does ours; namely, 
the constant appeal to feeling and sentiment in the erbatdicher sermon. 
Rightly does our author demand an appeal to the intelligence as a part 
of the process of edification. As long as the pulpit was thought of as 
the channel of quasi inspired instruction, great care had to be taken to 
preserve the unity of opinion, so often confused with unity of faith. Now, 
however, those of us who preach can afford to stir up differences of opinion. 
We are primarily Protestants, and the pulpit can and does err. We can 
count upon the common sense of our hearers, and even at the risk of 
being wrong give them something of our inner thought. As Baumgar¬ 
ten says (p. 97): “The sermon must become more manly and stouter 
in its entire bearing; it must have the signs of frame and sinew of dis¬ 
tinct view, and less generalization in feeling and sentiment. ,, For men 
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are asking profound and important questions. But we dare not leave 
them to the daily press, the weekly paper, the review, or the passing 
literature to find there an answer. The pulpit has its distinct place and 
important power. Men may say as they please; the pulpit probably 
never had a better chance than today to deserve well of man and God. 

In all the books we have so far passed in hasty review the present 
intense interest in religion is a matter of note. Publishers see this and 
give a large place to a certain type of religious books. Before us lies a 
typical example of this interest in a religious world-view. 6 The volume 
is dedicated “to the memory of Herbert Spencer, the first true reconciler 
of religion and science;” and, in spite of both title and dedication, the book 
is worth reading. It proceeds along the lines which are laid down in 
Fiske’s interpretation of Spencer, and seeks to build up out of cosmic 
and experimental elements a religious world-view. For the author there 
has not been any “ ‘revelation’ except that of human experience” (p. 
99), but he goes on to say: “There are forms of experience in which 
the sense of dependence on a ‘Power not ourselves’ is especially promi¬ 
nent in consciousness” (p. 99). With perfect justice he then remarks 
(p. 128): “The revelation of experience, then, gives us no justification for 
asserting a creator, a beginning of the universe or an end.” This is very 
true, but the main cause of complaint against the message of such a book 
as the Cosmic Philosophy or the one in hand is that it again seeks to build 
up a religious life on cosmology and metaphysics, and even though the 
cosmology Is the latest science and the metaphysics the most rational 
monism, these things have no primary place with real religion in the re¬ 
ligious consciousness. Some religious men must have a cosmogony, and 
they will insist upon a world-view as unitary as possible, but a dozen 
world-views might be hypothetically linked with the religion of Jesus, 
for example, in a rational synthesis. That traditional Christianity does 
not see this is one main weakness of the present-day situation, with its 
vain jangle about the discords between “science” and “religion.” Per¬ 
sonally, the writer has absolutely no quarrel with The Religion of the 
Universe , though many will feel about it as Lincoln did about the book: 
“For those who like that sort of thing, that is the sort of thing they will 
like.” But vague monistic speculation is not religion, although it may 
be religious; nor does it seem to the writer a good basis upon which to seek to 
build up the spiritual life; although even here there are some to whom 
cosmogony has been so linked with their religious experiences that they 

6 The Religion of the Universe . By J. Allanson Picton. New York: Macmillan 
X904. 380 pages. $3.25, net. 
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need in giving up the Babylonian cosmogony of Genesis to find a new one 
at the hands of Herbert Spencer. If so, in either The Religion of the 
Universe or in the Cosmic Philosophy they will find one that will probably 
last them while they live. Pantheism, our author thinks, is logically in¬ 
volved in the message of the “eternal gospel” (p. 230), but what he means by 
pantheism could just as well be called by another name. Nor has he any 
clear perception of the distinct difference between the message of Jesus and 
the religious world-view which forms his main interest. The “Pantheistic 
Sermon** which forms the last chapter of the book is a far better sermon 
than the average pulpit production, but it sins just where the ordinary 
evangelical sermon sins, by confounding an interesting metaphysics with the 
content of the religious experience, and in almost completely ignoring the 
real message of Jesus and the real significance of his life. 

Of more importance, therefore, to the modem pulpit is the volume of 
lectures 7 on the Noble foundation. It is one of the welcome and whole¬ 
some signs that the message from the pulpit today is going more and more 
to turn distinctly from cosmogony and metaphysics to Jesus as the actual 
revelation of the will and purpose of our Father. The author demands 
scientific examination of the religious facts, and shows himself well informed 
in the latest literature on the psychology of the religious experience. He 
claims (p. 27) that there are two sets of facts connected with Christ: “There 
are external facts respecting Christ, and there are inward facts. There is 
a historical Christ, and there is an experimental Christ.** The lectures 
deal, not with the facts of Christ’s life, but with the facts connected with 
the influence of Christ’s life upon the world. In Jesus Christ the lecturer 
sees religion at last linked finally and absolutely with a pure ethics, and 
a pure ethics made the esssential condition of communion with the Father 
(pp. 50, 51). The consciousness of Jesus Christ is based upon an assured 
faith in the ultimate goodness “which rules all things,” and he is filled 
with “confidence in the justice and goodness of the divine order.” But 
more and beyond that he is filled with the confidence that the purpose 
of the Father is an ultimate righteousness, and “toward the fulfilment of 
that order Jesus Christ set his face with all earnestness.” Moreover, 
he realized, and makes us realize by revealing it, that the will of the Father 
is fundamentally love. He sends his rain upon the just and upon the 
unjust (p. ss), and therefore he is filled with horror at sin as inevitably 
separating the purpose of the sinner from the purpose of the Father. For 
heathenism the horror of sin is the punishment of an angry God. For 

7 The Witness to the Influence of Christ. By William B. Carpenter. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. 180 pages. $1.10. 
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Jesus the punishment of sin is separation from the purpose of God. In 
that separation there is outer darkness and gnashing of teeth. Life is 
harmony with the loving purpose of God, and sin is death and separation. 
Jesus is at once a revelation of God’s wide love and mercy and the inevi¬ 
table death that follows upon recreancy to the final purpose of that love. 
The lecturer distinguishes between “principle,” “doctrine,” and “dogma,” 
and, of course, points out that Jesus taught no dogma ; and that a dogma 
can never fully comprehend the great fundamental principle (p. 67). 
Jesus set forth principles; these Paul worked into doctrines, and the church 
drew up her dogmas. Jesus “does not theologize in the dogmatic sense” 
(p. 67), and though the lecturer does not raise the question, we well may: 
Dare we make as a condition of loving fellowship forms of teaching, needful 
no doubt in proper place, but which Jesus did not employ? 

Again, the lecturer finds in the fact that Christ has become “the stand¬ 
ard of human conduct .... the conscience of humanity” (p. 94), a chief 
significance of his life. The lecturer takes seriously the revelation of 
God as Father, and sonship with God becomes the law of the human 
soul; and, curiously enough, he states on pp. 95 and 96 the exclusive claim 
of Christ in about the terms of Ritschl, although cautiously disclaiming 
Ritschl on p. 145, because of an evident misapprehension of Ritschl’s 
position. Thus Jesus becomes the type of normal manhood, and thus 
an “authority” over our souls and in our lives (p. 155). Moreover, he 
becomes the basis of our hope of a final fellowship of righteousness in the 
redeeming love of the Father. 

What may we gather from these pages about the message of today? 
Surely we are faced by a critical and trying situation. Modem theology 
is running the risks that early orthodoxy ran, and the dangers proved very 
real. In the struggle to save Christianity from being lost in a maze of 
cosmological gnostic speculation the religious leaders plunged us into a 
bog of dogmatic definition which clings to our feet and impedes our progress. 
The defense of intellectual freedom and of literary-historical positions may 
distract us from the real work of omitting the outworn phraseology, and of 
going back to the simple message of salvation. Today the world is waking 
up to sin. Drunkenness, brutality, selfishness, greed, dishonesty, impurity 
in all their horrors, are felt today as never before. Men and women 
went shuddering away from an exhibition of work and wages in Berlin 
in which the real cause of increasing prostitution was plainly made mani¬ 
fest. Our magazines and daily papers, our insurance exposures, with 
the dreadful sense that not half the rottenness came to light, have made us 
thoughtful, and stopped even careless ones and made them think. The 
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modem pulpit must deepen the sense of shame and guilt of sin and loss 
and lovelessness, because we will not come unto the Father and live as 
brothers. In a romance that has stirred Germany to its depths, Frenssen 8 
describes the search for the holy life and the holy community made by a 
poetical morbid boy. He is typical of many, and today the message dare 
not call the evil good. The message of individual and social guilt is a first 
duty of the pulpit. We are far from the Father’s house. We are wasting 
the Father’s inheritance. We are feeding the swine. Let us return and 
go unto the Father. Snug self-satisfaction has been too much the note 
of our prosperous American Protestantism. Again, the modem pulpit 
must learn again its scale of values. There are a thousand things we can 
let alone or deal with tentatively. To waste a precious hour with a miscel¬ 
laneous congregation trying to recover Anselm’s scholasticism from the 
wrecks of exegetical and historical criticism is about as signal a mistake 
as a preacher could make. We have a message of life and death. If 
we have found life and peace in Jesus Christ and his revelation of the Fa¬ 
ther’s purpose, then we must be about the Father's business; we must be es¬ 
tablishing the kingdom of God for which Christ died. An officer leaving 
the courtroom in Russia, where were condemned the unfortunate and 
misguided murderers of the archduke, said: “These people are dying for 
what we all long for.” Jesus died for what we ought all to be longing 
for. Not simply political freedom or material comfort for all—but the 
freedom and loving holiness of the coming kingdom of our Father God. 

The message of the modem pulpit must be full of faith and confidence 
that that kingdom is coming, and that Jesus is really risen from the grave, 
and lives in the new life of the holy community. The burdens of heathen 
tradition and superstition we must drop. Even true cosmogonies and cor¬ 
rect metaphysics are not our essential message. Now we see in a glass 
darkly. When in a reorganized life we turn to these interesting questions, 
we shall often see eye to eye where now we do not even understand one 
another’s tongue. Drs. Warfield, Remensnyder, and the present writer 
might argue until doomsday without any hope of changing one another’s 
opinions. We have all, or ought to have, a common purpose given up 
in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ to establish on earth a 
kingdom of redeeming love; and when that is established, then we shall 
try to straighten out one another’s metaphysics. There is absolutely no 
hope of intellectual agreement as a basis of the kingdom. Not even the 
willingness to agree and obey can save the Roman church from the gravest 
differences of opinion. It is not here the hope lies. The practical activi- 

8 HiUigenlei. By A Frenssen. 
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ties bom of a common purpose will alone give us a working platform. 
We must make the prayer of our Lord the bond of our faith: “Thy king¬ 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth even as it is done in heaven.” 

Thomas C. Hall. 

Union Theological Seminary, 

New York City. _ 

SPIRITUALITY—DO OUR SERMONS PROMOTE IT? 

Not the least of the blessings of our modem thinking is the broaden¬ 
ing and humanizing of this word “spirituality.” We have approached 
the New Testament conception of it when we recognize, as we now com¬ 
monly do, that the spiritual in man has to do, not with his opinions, his 
emotions, or the method of his worship, but with his character. It is not 
a department of his life into which he may retire on Sunday, but it is the 
essential quality of his motives and ambitions, ranking him in the scale 
of moral being alike in this workday world and in any other sphere where- 
ever men may congregate. Manhood in any normal meaning of that high 
word is impossible without spirituality, and without it all social excellence 
or human progress is but the baseless fabric of a dream. 

Spirituality postulates God and his living presence in the ordinary 
affairs of men. There was a time when God’s method of making his 
presence felt was startling. He entered the arena with a shower of spir¬ 
itual “gifts:” with tongues, healings, prophecies, portents; shaking the 
social structure to its foundations, and commanding amazed and awed 
attention. And then there came a time, which continues to our day, 
in which God makes himself known in “fruits” of spirit, in which in the 
calm and majesty of his universe of law he unfolds the higher qualities 
of human character and enthrones himself in “every form of goodness, 
righteousness, and sincerity” on the earth. Christianity is one vast 
system of horticulture, only half conscious even yet of its mission. When 
it comes to clearer vision, ethical principles will be but the shadows of 
spiritual truths, and the making of men will be the one inclusive business 
of all spiritual forces. Spiritual fruits mature slowly and require, as does 
all husbandry, fertilization, cultivation, time, and patience. Moreover, 
all spiritual fruits mature in the winds and storms and amid the manifold 
enemies of the everyday life. Men are rested and instructed in the dim 
religious light of the sanctuary, but men are made or marred in the open. 
Our success as preachers is not to be found in the homiletical or theological 
perfectness of our discourses, but in the qualities of manhood that enable 
men to stand or allow them to fall in the arena. Life is but an endless 
series of crises, so small often as to be molecular; but in those molecules 
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are hidden the power and potency of Christian manhood. And the sermon 
is a failure, however faultless in structure or peerless in eloquence, that 
does not register itself in some auditor’s testing, at the point of temptation. 

Surveyed in some such breadth as this, the field to be covered by our 
sermons is as wide as human experience, and the spiritual harvests to be 
reaped thereon are as vast and varied as is that experience. Every idio¬ 
syncrasy, as every calling distinguishing modern life, is to be affected by 
the preaching that “saves”—in the aim of the leader who still knows how 
to be “all things to all men, that by all means he may save some.” 

A number of volumes of recent sermons will fairly illustrate the quality 
of pulpit-work today in its effort to cultivate spiritual manhood. First, 
note Life’s Dark Problems , x a series of ten addresses by Minot J. Savage. 
This very modem volume is, to one’s great surprise, a staunch defense 
of the old theological proposition that we are living in the best conceivable 
world. Convinced by a scientific argument from design, of the existence 
and superintendence of God, Dr. Savage finds here a humanity in process 
of making, and making, too, by a divine order altogether beyond our 
criticism. We are urged to suspend our judgment concerning seeming 
disorder and actual pain until the ultimate product shall have justi¬ 
fied the method. Optimistic, if not convincing, indications are conspic¬ 
uous in “Life’s Incompleteness,” in “Moral Evil,” in “Mental Disease 
and Decay,” and in “Death.” The fatherhood of God is an unavoidable 
inference from the study of his world in the light of modem knowledge. 

It would be easy to find fault with creation or with Dr. Savage in spots 
here and there, but the prevailing winds of this splendid reasoning are 
from the northwest, and every man, whatever his creed, will find here a 
tonic counterpart to the pessimism into which modem knowledge has 
plunged so many gifted minds. A distinct and powerful spiritual impulse 
is inevitable to the Christian who will read these luminous pages. Intel¬ 
lectuality pays tribute here to spirituality. 

In striking exegetical and theological contrast to the sermons of Dr. 
Savage just noticed, examine for a moment a volume of seventeen sermons 
by Samuel Chadwick. 3 Few purely theological critics would find anything 
in common between the preaching of extreme Unitarianism and that of 
intense Methodism. But, judging each by the particular output of these 
two volumes, we find one thing in common, and that is the highest thing, 

1 Liffe Dark Problems; or. Is This a Good World ? By Minot J. Savage. New 
York: Putnam, 1905. 219 pages. $1.35. 

»Humanity and God. By Samuel Chadwick. Chicago: ReveU, 1905. 356 
pages. $1.50. 
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namely, spirituality. What is incidental in the argument of Dr. Savage 
is immediate and direct in the method of Dr. Chadwick. Brief, lucid, 
orthodox, abounding in Scripture and attractive illustration, these sermons 
are a fine example of ancient effectiveness in modem intelligence and 
energy. Essentials of truth and spirit never die; men die, and forms of 
thought and speech die with them; but spirituality lives on and is promoted 
by energy from ancient coal-mines as well as by that from living forests. 
In fact, our dependence up to the present has been chiefly upon the ancient 
storehouses. Dr. Chadwick deals in keen, incisive fashion with such 
subjects as “Sin and Grace,” “Bom of the Flesh and Bom of the Spirit,” 
“Man: Natural, Carnal, Spiritual,” “The Incarnation and Its Glorious 
Purpose,” “The Way of the Cross,” “Christ’s Promise of the Spirit,” “The 
Spirit-Filled Life,” and “Christian Perfection”—an ascending series, 
following the ascent of our Lord from babyhood to the throne of human 
character and of divine power. The spiritual biography of Christ is the 
spiritual pathway of the Christian. It is a notable volume of its class, 
not wanting in intellectual grip, but fascinating in spiritual devotion. It 
lacks appreciation of the everyday world where men really live, but it 
does valiant and necessary service in opening the door of the prayer closet 
and the library, and compelling men to come apart awhile to pray and to 
listen. The one weakness in the otherwise masterful work is in the lowering 
of the standard of human perfection in order to permit to consciousness 
the sense of its attainment. Dr. Chadwick is not alone in his apparent 
ignorance of the fact that, so far as men believe themselves to be perfect 
when they are not, character is weakened and moral progress is 
retarded. 

The English congregations to which presumably Rev. J. D. Jones 
delivered his sermons 3 were kin to their American brethren, if they appre¬ 
ciated the sweet reasonableness, the loving insistence, the ethical strength, 
the consequent spiritual illumination everywhere present in the volume. 
The aim of the preacher is to impart courage and hope to the faint and 
the disheartened. His congregation might well be composed of the sturdy 
but inconspicuous common people who make great the Anglo-Saxon race. 
His message is to the heart and the heart-life, and his hearers see God in 
the limitations and ambitions and failures of New Testament humanity, 
transforming the monotonous and the ordinary and ascending with Christ 
through temptation and sacrifice to peace and power. There is no direct 
attempt to promote spirituality by discoursing upon it, but with lover-like 

3 Eiims of Life and Other Sermons . By J. D. Jones. Chicago: Revell, 1905. 256 
pages. $1. 
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method the sermons deepen devotion to Christ by revealing him. Affection 
and aspiration are essential conditions of spirituality. 

“Vision and Task ,, is the suggestive title of the first sermon of a small 
volume of fifteen sermons. 4 These are all addresses to the practical man, 
and are valuable aids to a life of spiritual ambition; for a true spirituality 
has its ambitions. The titles indicate the scope and purpose of the whole 
volume: “The Highest Vocation,” “The Plain Heroic Breed,” “A Vision 
for the Wilderness,” “A Lesson for the Street,” “The Biography of a 
Backslider,” “ Doing Good by Proxy,” “The Arraignment of the Unfaithful 
Steward,” “The Thom as an Asset,” “The Other Man’s Portion,” “The 
Paramount Duty.” These are strenuous sermons, clearly conceived, and 
delivered in pure and forcible English. The contemplative, introspective 
man, seeking the spirituality of the ascetic or the dreamer, will object to 
such preaching as disturbing. But a healthy, spiritual nature, hungering 
for righteousness and fearlessly asking for light upon duty rather than 
upon destiny, will welcome them with unusual pleasure. The most timid 
will find them “sound,” the bravest will find them the candle of the Lord 
on life’s rougher pathway. 

One has to read the introduction to this volume 5 to learn the secret 
of Professor Pattison’s power as teacher and preacher. It was an intensely 
personal power—the product of a cultivated, consecrated manhood. “ He 
bore without abuse that grand old name of gentleman,” and he influenced 
men by his speech because he touched their higher natures in the silence. 
Every student and every other friend felt that he was in the world and 
felt the nobler because he was here. This volume of sermons is a beautiful 
expression of Professor Pattison’s life, intended to fill somewhat the office 
of a memorial, and certain to awaken a response in every Christian reader’s 
highest nature. We can have no more vital help in spiritual cultivation 
than that afforded us in the spiritual biography of heroic men. And this 
volume is a spiritual biography. Note the titles: “True Reverence,” 
“Overcoming and Inheriting,” “The Character and Motive of the Chris¬ 
tian Life,” “Counsel and Work,” “The Man Who Never Grew Old,” 
“The Proportions of a True Life,” “The Response of the Bible to Our 
Intellectual Nature,” “Successful Christian Service,” and the like. Every 
page is a revelation of that in the beloved teacher which will make his 

4 Vision and Task. By George Clarke Peck. New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1905. 289 pages. $1. 

s The South Wind and Other Sermons. By T. Harwood Pattison. With an 
Introduction by Clarence A. Barbour. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1905. 288 pages. $1.25. 
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name revered while the church of Christ shall cherish the memory of her 
saints.. 

A thoughtful little volume 6 , with old truths freshly put and old texts 
unexpectedly treated. It assumes great basal truths and aims to stimulate 
a love for God by clarifying the vision of his goodness and his redemptive 
purpose. The spiritual nature that is Dr. Stockdale’s ideal of the Christian 
character is that of the seer, capable of discerning God’s intent in his active 
government of the world, and fearless and faithful in declaring it to men. 
Like every true preacher, he portrays in sermonic form the order of spir¬ 
ituality most to be desired from his study of the oracles. And while to 
others the emphasis falls upon attainment in ethical qualities in one form 
or another, the main characteristic here is that of attaining God’s angle 
of vision—and he who helps in this renders vital service to humanity and 
to God. 

It seems incredible that these brilliant sermons 7 were “preached extem¬ 
poraneously and reported stenographically,” and yet we are so assured in 
a prefatory note. They seem to comprise the literary remains of a heroic, 
almost tragic life—a life of physical weakness, of spiritual struggle, and of 
brief duration. Perhaps this is the explanation of what his friends call 
genius in the striking sermons printed in this volume and delivered to 
hushed and enraptured congregations over a decade ago. As in other 
instances, so here, to enumerate some of the subjects treated will best 
indicate the preacher and the preaching: “The Necessity of Patience,” 
“The Sovereignty of Purpose,” “Jesus at Prayer,” “Outside Losses Inside 
Gains,” “The God of Comfort,” “The Greatness of Love,” “The Power 
of the Holy Ghost.” In some respects these are ideal sermons. They 
command everywhere intellectual respect, awaken and sustain the devo¬ 
tional spirit, stimulate hunger after righteousness, provide bread for the 
hungry, and point the way to peace and power. There is not a dull sen¬ 
tence, nor a trap laid for applause. There is no eulogy of sect, nor con¬ 
tention with brethren, nor is there any toleration of evil, nor fear of liberty 
or of law. Mr. Thompson speaks in these sermons from the vantage- 
ground of spiritual conquest, intellectual and moral, and he speaks with 
swift and unerring intuition to the spirit life of the men and women who 
do the world’s work and bear its burdens. 

6 The Divine Opportunity . Sermons preached by T. D. Stockdale. New York: 

Eaton & Mains, 1905. 136 pages. $0.50. 

7 Burden Bearing and Other Sermons . By John Rhey Thompson. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1905. 261 pages. $0.75. 
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This little treatise 8 deals with the beginning and the lapses of the most 
vital experiences of human life—the conscious experience of religion. 
Dr. Carroll does not assume that the beginning is also the middle and 
the end—he has been too long a pastor for that. But as there can be no 
middle and end without a beginning, it is evident that we have to do in 
such a discussion with life and death, and all that follows us into eternity. 
Inexpressibly serious and farthest removed from the lightness so often 
accompanying evangelistic endeavor, is this whole phase of Christian work. 
And Dr. Carroll treats it with seriousness and great clearness; and whether 
we agree with all that sometimes seems implied in stereotyped phrases 
and methods, or not, we can but gain inspiration for a more enthusiastic 
and intelligent outcome of life and ministry in the business of winning 
souls. For, after all, that is our primary business, however we may vary 
in definitions and methods. To all who follow Dr. Carroll in his apparent 
contention that winsomeness consists in words fitly spoken, this book will 
be of great and permanent value; while the many who believe that the 
more silent eloquence of a transparent and selfless righteousness is the 
power most sure to win and most imperatively demanded in our time, 
will be goaded to a more vitalizing holiness by these earnest and glowing 
pages. Certain it is that we do not meditate enough upon the intelligent 
output of Christian character as it wins or repels the indifferent or the 
hostile. All of us put great, and none too great, emphasis upon the light 
of the central Sim of Righteousness, but whether we ourselves are radio¬ 
active in the moral night of the world is to the most of us of minor con¬ 
sequence. And yet it may prove finally that only the winning soul is the 
soul won. The late Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, a few days before his death, 
said to the writer, who leaned over his couch to catch his whispered words: 
“Have you seen my little book on Individual Work? It is the most 
important thing I have ever written.” From out of the fertile and labo¬ 
rious years, this peerless Christian teacher gave pre-eminent place to his 
effort to teach men how to win one by one their fellow-men to Christ. 

Summing up then our meditation and review, shall we not say that 
spiritual preaching is the fearless expression of the vision God«gives 
the individual preacher? That intellectual honesty, moral purity, and 
prayerful obedience to the Light within him are supreme essentials to 
the creation of spiritual manhood in his hearers? If this be true in 
theory, then it is also true that the cluster of sermons at which we have 

8 Soul-Winningi A Problem and Its Solution. By Phidellio P. Carroll. With 
an Introduction by Bishop Charles H. Fowler. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1905* 
no pages. $0.50. 
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glanced, taken at random from current pulpit literature, attests a high 
order of spiritual preaching. The Christian ministers of today, with what¬ 
ever of faults they may have, are more frequently qualified to be God’s 
prophets, transmitting, unalloyed, his messages to men, than have been 
their brethren of recent centuries. Herein is the hope of the church, 
the certitude of spiritual triumph. 

Edward Braisux. 

Burlington, N. J. _ 

PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS WORK IN LONDON 

A foreigner can neither vouch for nor seriously criticise statements 
of facts drawn up by a competent observer who lives in the dty which 
is described and who takes ten years or more to sift the evidence. Res¬ 
idents of London have found errors, and it is said by close friends that 
no one is so eager to learn of corrections as the eminent statistician who 
organized this vast scheme for showing to London people what London 
in fact is. Errors were unavoidable; but the methods employed reduce 
them to a minimum. The author* nowhere attempts to tabulate his results, 
for as a statistician he understands that such pretense of accuracy and 
completeness is deceptive. He has set down the significant facts even 
when they run counter to his conclusions, and he furnishes evidence for 
several possible explanatory theories. The proofs of good faith are 
found in the well-known history of the author, and in the impartial and 
objective way in which he presents his materials. 

The author thus states the purpose and limitations of his work: 

My principal aim is still confined to the description of things as they arc. 
I have not undertaken to investigate how they came to be so, nor, except inciden¬ 
tally, to indicate whither they are tending.Still less could I set myself 

up as a critic of religious truth. My concern in the matter of religion is solely 
with the extent to which people accept the doctrines, conform to the discipline, 
and share in the work of the religious bodies, and with the effect produced, or 
apparently produced, on their lives.(Vol. I, p. 5.) 

Leaving aside, as we must, the criticism of particular assertions of 
facts which have been questioned by respectable British critics, we may 
be sure that we have food enough for reflection and many suggestions 
for guidance. Some of the lessons of warning and direction are here 
selected for brief consideration. The situation in London is near enough 
like that of large American cities to be instructive. 

1 Life and Labor of the People in London . Third Series: Religious Influences . By 
Charles Booth, assisted by Jesse Argyle, Ernest Avis, Geo. E. Arkell, Arthur L. 
Baxter, George H. Duckworth. London and New York: Macmillian 1903. 
Seven vols. 
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Has the church in London, on the whole, succeeded or failed ? What 
is the conclusion of Mr. Booth, and by what argument does he support 
his conclusion? We must discover Mr. Booths conception of success 
by carefully following his criticisms. He is not deceived by a show of 
numbers, a noisy crowd, nor by advertisements composed with a purpose 
to secure donations from rich persons who are optimistic so long as they 
do not themselves have to work in disagreeable quarters. Success with 
this writer means a sincere worship, a genuine appreciation of the value 
of religion, of communion with God. Attendance at church may be bought 
of paupers by means of treats and coal tickets. Children will crowd a 
Sunday school for the sake of enjoying a Christmas banquet or a summer 
outing. Beggars will attend a prayer-meeting to win the price of a dirty 
bed. Real success must be discovered behind all illusions, shams, and 
counterfeits. 

According to the evidence, the church in London has had a notable 
and worthy success. It has enlisted a great multitude of faithful and 
self-sacrificing persons, men and women in all denominations; representa¬ 
tives of the High, Broad, and Evangelical tendencies, as well as of all the 
dissenting bodies. The church has succeeded in making almost all Eng¬ 
lishmen know at least a little about Christianity. Apparently the number 
of “heathen at home” who have never heard of the Bible and its story 
is inconsiderable. Churches, chapels, and mission halls are everywhere. 
Children go in throngs to Sunday school even if they “graduate” for¬ 
ever when they become marriageable. The church has succeeded quite 
generally in influencing conduct, personal and domestic morals, except 
among the lowest classes. Many of those who do not attend church are 
not immoral or dangerous citizens, but decent, industrious, and honest. 
The wholesome influence of the churches is diffused far beyond the 
membership and congregations of the ecclesiastical bodies. The 
churches have succeeded on a large scale in providing for the religious 
wants of the people who want religion at all. They have set a table with 
various viands; indeed, the tables are numerous and of all styles. Every 
type of man, with the help of a little omnibus fare, can select the type of 
religious teaching and ritual which comforts and satisfies him. Evidence 
is given to prove that the outer and inner life of many thousands of selected 
persons has been renewed, made spiritual, and filled with reverence. 
If one fixes his eyes on this set of facts, he will have reason to be encour¬ 
aged. Religion is a real power in London, and a power for good. 

It is even more important to learn when and why the church has 
failed. Self-congratulation helps the weary toiler to catch his breath and 
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gather strength for a new onset; but excessive optimism blinds the judg¬ 
ment and perverts the motives. It is impossible at times to escape the 
feeling that Mr. Booth has underestimated the influence of religious work 
in certain quarters of London. It would be very pleasing if someone 
with equal reputation for scientific accuracy could convict him of error. 
In the meantime all confess that his analysis of the situation in general 
is so sadly reliable that it calls for a revisal of methods. While religious 
forms at least are fashionable, and therefore all fashionable people must 
accept the conventional outward requirements of the church; and while 
both state church and nonconformists succeed quite well with the middle 
classes, the vast majority of the working-classes resolutely, as by one con¬ 
sent, stand aloof; and the very poor go to mission meetings only in response 
to bribes. 2 Many exceptions are admitted; this is the rule. With the 
wage-workers all kinds of doctrines have been tried, from High to Uni¬ 
tarian; none of them attract the workingmen. All forms of ritual have 
been tried; the workingman refuses to select any of them. All forms 
of ecclesiastical organization are offered for choice; all alike are spurned. 
So far as the present situation among workingmen is concerned, the out¬ 
look for the institutional life of religion is almost hopeless. 

Perhaps this conclusion is too pessimistic. Some able religious lead¬ 
ers in London think it is painted too dark. But each volume teems with 
proofs. One by one the audiences are counted and analyzed; and the 
workingmen are absent, with rare exceptions. Interviews with the pastors, 
rectors, missionaries, visitors, are reported, and the tone of response is 
full of discouragement. In many places with a dense population efforts 
to reach certain classes have been abandoned after long and costly effort. 
Men are found who work on in failure from sheer inertia of habit, or 
because they are not called elsewhere, or from a profound sense of duty. 
Others soothe the pain of defeat with the opiates of a creed of despair. 
They may take a grim comfort in some doctrine of predestination and say 
that God never intended to save the majority, and they are content with 
his decree; they work for “the edification of the elect.” Others take refuge 
in the expectation that there will be a speedy coming of the Judge who 
will sweep away in fire the whole miserable crowd and take a few of the 
remnant into some paradise far away among the stars. Others still deceive 
themselves and their patrons by drawing up advertisements of successes 

a With her worn garb contrasted 
Each side in fair array,— 

“God’s house holds no poor sinners,” 

She sighed, and crept away. 

—Richard Monkton Milnes, London Churches. 
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and hopeful plans, whose boasts are all the more disgusting because 
they are couched in biblical phrases worn to cant. 

Does Mr. Booth give no hint of hope for the effort to evangelize the 
working-classes and the very poor ? Certainly he does not offer a distinct 
program of his own. He has no patent theory of pastoral duties and 
ecclesiastical administration to add to all the other theories which have 
proved disappointing; and on the surface this absence of definite devices 
is disheartening and depressing. Yet Mr. Booth has constructive sug¬ 
gestions, sometimes offered with the weary air of a man who hardly expects 
that those to whom they are addressed will either read or heed them. 
They must be picked out of the mass of descriptions, and are merely flashed 
out at points when the immediate subject calls for a hopeful word. The 
work, it should be remembered, professes to be an objective description 
of facts, not a treatise on ecclesiastical sociology. Certain facts, when 
carefully considered, indicate paths out of the tangle and morass. One 
of these is the oft-repeated plea for improved housing, larger plans for open 
spaces, condemnation of jerry-building, closer attention to sanitation, 
turning light into dark places, and amelioration of education. The 
author plainly declares his conviction that these changes must precede 
any general response to religious appeal. Apparently his vast observa¬ 
tion has compelled him to think that a certain amount of vitality is neces¬ 
sary before any force can be utilized for religion. For the map of misery 
spread out before us proves that other than spiritual interests are suffering 
quite as much as religion. If the church has failed, so have science and 
art failed; for in these the very poor, the ordinary workingmen, and even 
many snug merchants, have no genuine delight. The pleasures are in 
beer and commonplace theatrical exhibitions, in bicycle runs and bois¬ 
terous public-houses, in lazy undress on Sundays, with the comfort of a 
pipe and the solace of a heavy dinner which the wife stays at home to 
cook for her lord. The intellectual interests of the more intelligent work¬ 
ingmen are in politics and trades-unions. Socialism, with its rather material¬ 
istic dreams of a heaven on earth, becomes a faith, and is often called 
a religion. This is better than utter stagnation and egoistic appetite, 
and may one day be turned to good account by ministers who know how 
to approach it. But at present antagonism, if kept within respectful 
forms, is the dominant note in these social interests. The labor agitator 
and the pastor are separated by an ocean of misunderstandings. 

A great statesman of Athens comforted and cheered his fellow-country¬ 
men at a trying hour by telling them that they had not done their best; 
if they had put forth all their powers and failed, there would be no reserve 
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on which to build a new hope. If England and English churches had 
really exhausted their resources, the outlook for religion would be cheer¬ 
less; but, as a matter of fact, the Christian economists long taught the 
sacredness of egoistic competition; Christian statesmen, even a John 
Bright, opposed a watchdog theory of state functions to the Christian 
and moral claims on government and to the interests of workingmen. 
The Evangelical Earl of Shaftesbury fought by the side of trade-unionists, 
and mourned that the bishops and men like Spurgeon refused to help 
him in his effort to protect workingwomen and children from oppression 
and murder. The churches of England have quarelled over the schools 
so long that children grow up without the ability to read and think, and, 
having no intellectual pleasures, seek satisfaction in lust and drink. The 
nemesis of past neglect pursues the church through the third and fourth 
generation. This indictment is bitter, but it is necessary to save the 
church from despair, and the sharp lesson is as necessary in America as 
in England. The church of Chicago and Philadelphia has sinned the sins 
of omission as well as the church of London, and with the same results. 
When one visits the dwellings of poor workingmen in our own cities, the 
chief wonder is that brutal vice is not more common than it is. In a 
bad dwelling morality, purity, and spirituality are exceedingly rare; 
practically impossible. Religion must sanctify the body and its shelter, 
if it would make there a sanctuary. The idea that “preaching the gos¬ 
pel,in the conventional sense, will “act from within,” is falsified by 
an immense array of facts. Landlords obey a sharp sheriff; they sneer 
at a preacher and his homilies. The magistrate who “bears not the 
sword in vain” is “a dream” of God who has his own message to evil 
men. 

The workingmen themselves dislike to be patronized. They are in 
rebellion against caste and privilege. They are willing to let the middle 
classes fawn their way to the notice of nobility, but hate their workday 
oppression and their Sunday offer of a second-best sitting at church or 
chapel. They bitterly resent the pauperizing way in which religion is 
offered in their neighborhood, and are moved to anger when it is suggested 
that they need free soup or the surveillance of missionaries. The church 
learns slowly the significance of the new feeling of democracy, crude but 
real and powerful, which has taken deep root among workingmen. 

Mr. Booth gives generous praise to the few pastors who have actually 
succeeded in winning considerable members of genuine workingmen, 
whether they are in the Establishment or among the nonconformists. He 
furnishes a good deal of evidence for the theory that such occasional 
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successes are due to the recognition of the new democratic impulses toward 
self-government. It seems altogether probable that the class which is 
coming to be the ruling class will never come into the church until they 
come to govern it, and in the modern spirit. Many will prefer mediaeval 
subjection, but the majority are done with that in politics and industry, 
and they are not likely to put their necks in any sort of a parson’s yoke. 
Perhaps it would be safe to conclude that the workingmen, long stupefied 
and cowed, who once professed any faith which their masters laid upon 
them, have come to a sense of readity and sincerity. Perhaps they will 
be like him who 

“Fought his doubts and gathered strength; 

He would not make his judgment blind; 

He faced the specters of his mind 
And laud them; thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own.” 

Only a prophet could foretell the issue of the present discouraging situa¬ 
tion; and Mr. Booth is statistician, not prophet. Yet among the books 
of fact which the ministers of our age need most to ponder these volumes 
on Religious Influences in London must long take highest place. 

Charles R. Henderson. 

University of Chicago. 


PALESTINIAN EXPLORATION 

Of peculiar interest are the Ely Lectures for 1903, delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary by Dr. Bliss. x The purpose of the lectures was to 
sketch that interest of the world at large in Palestine which has, in modem 
times, resulted in organized exploration in that country. The lecturer has 
conceived his subject broadly, for he begins with a sketch of the references 
to Palestine in Egyptian records and in the cuneiform literature, where the 
interest in the country was political. He follows this with an account of the 
treatment received by the Holy Land at the hands of Greek writers such 
as Polybius and Strabo. All this is reviewed in the first chapter under 
the title “The Dawn of Exploration.” The second chapter, “The Age of 
Pilgrimage,” treats of the period from the Bordeaux Pilgrim to the Crusades. 
The subjects of the succeeding chapters are: (3) “The Crusades and After,” 
(4) “From Fabri to Robinson,” (5) “Edward Robinson,” (6) “Renan and 
His Contemporaries,” (7) “The Palestine Exploration Fund,” and (8) 
“The Exploration of the Future.” In these chapters the way in which 

* The Development of Palestine Exploration. Being the Ely Lectures for 1903. 
By Frederick Jones Bliss. New York: Scribner, 1906. xvii + 337 pages. $1.50. 
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religions interest has broadened so as to include archaeology is well 
described. 

The book is of value to anyone interested in any way in Palestine. 
Its defects are due to the circumstances under which it was produced. 
A long list of writers on Palestine—historians, pilgrims, travelers, and 
explorers—must be passed in review. Even when one selects only the 
most important, as our author does, many pages become little more than 
lists of names, with the briefest possible comment. Even these pages 
are of great value, however, to one desiring a guide to the immense litera¬ 
ture on Palestine. In the necessarily brief survey an undue amount of 
space is given to the biography of Edward Robinson. This is natural in 
a course of lectures given at the Seminary where Robinson was a professor, 
but it seems a blemish nevertheless. Again, much space is given to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund and but little to the sister-society, the Deutscher 
Palastina-Verein. This is perhaps natural, inasmuch as the lecturer 
was for several years explorer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. It may 
be excused, too, on the ground that the English society was first in the field 
and affords a good example of such organized effort. It should be said 
also, that in the few words devoted to the German society the author is 
justly appreciative of its services. 

The work, as a whole, is written in an admirable spirit. Justice is 
done to the labors of each writer mentioned, though Dr. Bliss does not 
hesitate to mete out fair criticsm to each when it seems necessary. Even 
Robinson, for whom he has a great admiration, does not escape. To 
follow no one blindly, and, if one must criticise, to do it like a Christian, 
are qualities worthy of emulation. 

In the concluding chapter the writer gives some opinions and sug¬ 
gestions on the exploration of the future. Coming, as they do, from one 
who has spent many years in the country, and who has had the experience 
as an excavator that Dr. Bliss has, these suggestions are especially valuable. 
No would-be explorer of the future should fail to read and ponder them. 
The writer does well to urge the importance of excavation in Palestine 
in comparison with Egypt and Babylonia. Information lies buried under 
the soil of the biblical lands quite as important as the more artistic remains 
of those richer countries. 

The book contains an occasional misprint. On p. 67 the immemorial 
“bakhshish” is spelled bukhshish , and on p. 132 stereotype stands for 
“ stereotyped.” 

George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Auchincloss, W. S. The Book of Daniel Unlocked. New York: Van Nos¬ 
trand, 1905. Pp. 134. 

Another solution of the riddles of Daniel, if we grant the rather gratuitous chrono¬ 
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From the apostolic time to the present there has never been 
complete agreement among Baptists (antipedobaptists), and no half- 
century has elapsed, it is probable, in the history of any particular 
antipedobaptist party without changes, more or less marked, in doc¬ 
trine or in practice. Ebionites, Gnostics, and most of those that are 
commonly called “ catholics ” during the first two centuries, practiced 
believers’ baptism; but they differed widely in their attitude toward 
the Scriptures, in their conceptions of the person of Christ, and in 
their ideas of God and his relation to the universe. Similar differ¬ 
ences appear among mediaeval antipedobaptists. In the Reforma¬ 
tion time soundly evangelical thinkers like Hubmaier, sweet-spirited 
mystics like Denck and Schwenckfeldt, Unitarians like Haetzer, 
Biinderlin, Kautz, and Servetus, pantheists like David Joris, com¬ 
munists like Wiedemann and Huter, and millennarians like Hoffmann 
and Mathis, all agreed in regarding infant baptism as without scrip¬ 
tural warrant and as a perversion of a Christian ordinance, and in 
denying the legitimacy of oaths, warfare, magistracy, capital punish¬ 
ment, and any sort of union of church and state. Some of the mil- 
lennialists believed that the kingdom of Christ was about to be set 
up by the swords of true believers, who, when summoned thereunto 
by God’s prophets, would smite the ungodly and become God’s 
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instruments in ruling the earth in righteousness. All sixteenth- 
century antipedobaptists, so far as the writer has been able to ascer¬ 
tain, were anti-Augustinian (anti-Lutheran, anti-Calvinistic), agree¬ 
ing with mediaeval antipedobaptists in insisting upon freedom of 
will, in laying stress upon good works (the imitation of Christ and 
the literal carrying-out in practice of the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount), and in regarding Luther’s doctrine of justification by 
faith alone and his denial of freedom of will as immoral in their 
tendency. 

The earliest English antipedobaptists (as distinguished from Ana¬ 
baptists of the continental types) were aggressively Arminian (almost 
Socinian) in their theology, and while for some time, under Mennon- 
ite influence, they manifested an aversion toward oaths, magistracy, 
warfare, etc., their doctrine and practice with respect to these 
matters became gradually assimilated to those of their English pedo- 
baptist dissenting contemporaries. During their earlier years (1609 
onward) they seem to have conformed to the practice of the Men- 
nonites and of English pedobaptist dissenters in being content with 
affusion as the act of baptism. Somewhere about 1641 they reached 
the conviction, as did their Calvinistic antipedobaptist brethren, 
that immersion is the only valid baptism. Soon after the latter 
change they came to regard the laying-on of hands as a Christian 
ordinance, and to disfellowship all who would not conform to this 
practice as well as all baptized believers who denied the universality 
of redemption through Christ. Restricted communion, in its most 
uncompromising form, was from the beginning characteristic of this 
antipedobaptist party. 

During the later decades of the seventeenth century and the first 
half of the eighteenth, General Baptist Arminianism degenerated into 
Socinianism, and many General Baptist churches that had already 
become weakened through the excessive application of discipline 
became extinct. Those that survived became for the most part 
avowedly Unitarian. As a result of the evangelical revival under 
Wesley and Whitefield, the New Connection of General Baptists, 
moderately Arminian, distinctly trinitarian, and thoroughly missionary 
in spirit, was formed (in 1770) under the leadership of Dan Taylor. 
This body enjoyed a fair measure of prosperity and developed con- 
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siderable strength in missionary, educational, and literary directions. 
To this body belonged John Clifford, under whose leadership, a few 
years ago, it became amalgamated with the Particular Baptist body. 

Those English antipedobaptists of the Calvinistic type who from 
1633 onward separated themselves from a Congregationalist (Puritan) 
body in London, and who about 1641 came to insist upon immersion 
of believers as the only valid baptism, continued for some time in 
very close and friendly relations with their pedobaptist brethren, 
and in many cases practiced open communion. Mixed churches 
were common in their earlier history as well as in their present practice. 
During the eighteenth century, partly by way of reaction against 
Sodnian error, which was sapping the* religious life of all parties at the 
time, many Particular Baptist ministers and churches became hyper- 
Calvinistic (supralapsarian, antinomian), denying the obligation of 
Christians to preach the gospel to all men or to pray for the uncon¬ 
verted, on the ground that the fate of each individual was unalterably 
fixed by an eternal divine decree, and that human effort was not only 
needless, but almost sacrilegious. A few Particular Baptist ministers 
and churches, especially such as had come under the influence of the 
College at Bristol, held themselves aloof from the extremes of hyper- 
Calvinism. Under the influence of the Wesleyan revival, Andrew 
Fuller, who had been brought up in a hyper-Calvinistic community 
and had become a member of a church which had dismissed its pastor 
for insisting that the gospel ought to be preached to sinners, became 
convinced of the erroneousness of the teachings of his brethren. 
Though denied the privileges of scholastic training, by virtue of his 
unusual mental power and diligent application he succeeded in 
becoming well educated and was able to produce a body of moderately 
Calvinistic and thoroughly evangelical literature that revolutionized-^" 
Baptist theology and made possible the wonderful progress of the 
denomination during the past century. Under his leadership, and 
that of William Carey and John Ryland, the modem Baptist mission¬ 
ary movement, whose success furnished the strongest possible argu¬ 
ment against hyper-Calvinistic anti-effort teaching, was inaugurated. 
Hyper-Calvinistic Baptists still exist in small numbers in England. 
They have held themselves resolutely aloof from missionary and 
educational enterprise, and have abundantly demonstrated their 
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unfitness to do the work that Christianity was designed to accomplish 
and their unworthiness to be considered representatives of apostolic 
Christianity. The missionary movement led by Fuller and Carey 
brought English Particular Baptists into close touch with other 
evangelical denominations. Fuller, although to the end he insisted 
upon restricted communion, did not hesitate to appeal to all classes 
of evangelical Christians for funds for the support of the Baptist 
mission in India, and for the publication of Carey’s translations of 
the Bible into oriental tongues. 

Robert Robinson, the brilliant historian and hymnist, as pastor 
of the Cambridge church attracted the attention of wide circles outside 
of his own denomination. He gradually fell away from his Calvinistic 
principles into virtual Socinianism and became an advocate of open 
communion. Robert Hall, who had been educated at Bristol and in 
the University of Aberdeen, and who had early become imbued with 
the moderate Calvinism of Fuller and Ryland, came near following 
Robinson into the depths of rationalism, but was able to regain his 
footing and to become the most eloquent preacher of his time. As 
pastor of the Cambridge church he enjoyed a popularity among uni¬ 
versity people and other pedobaptists unequaled in the history of the 
Baptists. This circumstance, along with the example and the teach¬ 
ings of Robinson, his predecessor, had something to do, no doubt, 
with making him an ardent advocate of open communion. From the 
middle of the nineteenth century Particular Baptists were glad to 
welcome General Baptists into the Baptist Union, and a few years 
ago the two parties had become so far assimilated in theological 
opinion and in practice as to make the dropping of their distinctive 
names practicable and advisable. 

The case of John Foster, one of the leading thinkers and literary 
men of the early part of the nineteenth century, is highly significant. 
Brought up as a Particular Baptist and educated at Bristol College, he 
later came under Socinian influence and for a time felt that he could 
work to better advantage among the General Baptists. Failing to 
find satisfaction or success in this direction, he resumed his relations 
with the Particular Baptists, and devoted his life to the production 
of moral and religious literature, which combined deep philosophical 
insight, intense moral earnestness, and moderate Calvinistic principles, 
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and which proved-acceptable to evangelical Christian readers of all 
denominations. Foster’s circumstances were thus highly favorable 
to the production in him of open communion sympathies. He 
became profoundly convinced that the eternal punishment of all 
who die without personal faith in Christ, especially of the heathen 
and those who in Christian lands are bom and brought up amid 
adverse environments, was inconsistent with the justice and the benev¬ 
olence of God, and he gave vigorous expression to his conviction in 
writings that influenced the minds of many Baptists and others. 

That Foster should have been able to retain his fellowship in a 
Particular Baptist church and the high esteem of the great majority 
of Baptists throughout the world in his own generation and in subse¬ 
quent times showed the breadth of the limits of Baptist toleration. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the better-educated Baptist ministers of England, in sym¬ 
pathy with German liberal thought and with the liberal movement in 
the churches of England and Scotland, represented by Coleridge, 
Hare, Stanley, Maurice, Hampden, Thomas Erskine, J. McLeod 
Campbell, etc., and in antagonism to the Romanizing and Judaizing 
tendencies of High Churchmen, to the millennarianism of the 
Plymouth Brethren (and some Low Churchmen), with its absurd 
combination of literalism and allegorism in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and its divisive and destructive tendencies, became the 
avowed advocates of the “New Theology,” with its refusal to dogma¬ 
tize regarding the ultimate destiny of those dying without a knowl¬ 
edge of the redemptive work of Christ, and in many cases gave 
expression to the “larger hope.” Many came under the influence of 
the evolution philosophy with its disposition to obliterate the distinc¬ 
tion between the natural and the supernatural, to deny to the biblical 
writers a special inspiration, to minify or repudiate the miraculous in 
biblical history, and to call in question the deity of Christ. 

A few years before his death, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, who 
drew his inspiration largely from the Puritan theology of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and who for a generation had preached a Calvin- 
istic theology with full recognition of the inspiration and the 
inerrancy of the Scriptures, and with a fervor and an effectiveness 
never surpassed, became alarmed at the spread of liberal sentiments 
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in his denomination. In his monthly magazine, The Sword and the 
Trowel , he carried on for years an uncompromising warfare against 
the “Down Grade” movement, that seemed to him to be sapping the 
life of the churches and to be destined either to destroy them utterly 
or to precipitate them into unitarianism. His futile effort to induce 
the London Association and the Baptist Union to limit their fellow¬ 
ship to such as were willing to declare their belief in the inerrancy of 
Scripture, in the endlessness of the punishment of the impenitent dead, 
and in the absolute deity of Christ, led to his withdrawal from both^"" 
these bodies. A large majority of his brethren resolutely refused to 
make the acceptance of definite dogmatic statements on matters of 
this kind a term of communion, many who were relatively conserva- 
^ tive themselves declining to take the position that their own views of 
truth must be accepted by others on pain of the withdrawal of fellow¬ 
ship. The experience of English Baptists as a dissenting body suf¬ 
fering hardships for non-conformity has made them tolerant in the 
highest degree. Religious liberty has come to mean with many of 
them, not merely immunity from persecution at the hands of civil 
governments, but the right of every individual Christian freely to 
form and express his religious opinions without incurring the odium 
of church censure. 

There is in England a small, but highly respectable, body of 
Baptists of the restricted-communion type, who maintain a. theolo¬ 
gical seminary and engage successfully in missionary work. Many 
Welsh Baptists practice restricted communion without disfellow- 
shiping those who differ from them in this particular. A number of 
pastors and churches followed Spurgeon in his withdrawal from the 
Union and continue their protest against the “Down Grade” move¬ 
ment. But the great majority of English Baptists are unalterably 
opposed to the requirement, for membership in churches, associa¬ 
tions, or the Union, of any sort of creed subscription; while several 
of the most eminent of the leaders (as Clifford and Madaren) have 
ministered to mixed churches, declining to make baptism a prerequisite “ 
to church membership; and a recent president of the Union, F. B. 
Meyer, was at the time of his election ministering to a pedobaptist 
church. It is probable that among English Baptist ministers who 
belong to the Baptist Union few hold to anything like a rigorous type 
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of Calvinism or feel any decided repugnance toward Arminianism, few 
eel * shocked at the processes or results of the higher criticism, and 
few consider believers’ baptism a prerequisite to participation in the^ 
Lord’s Supper; and, while many believe in and teach the doctrine of 
the eternal punishment of all who die without faith in Christ, few 
would disfellowship a Christian for entertaining and encouraging in 
others the “ larger hope.” 

Widely different has been the course of Baptist thought in America. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century the number of Baptist 
ministers that could with due regard to the meaning of words be called 
well educated could be counted on one’s fingers. Brown University 
had done less than might have been expected for the education of 
ministers. There is no evidence that those who administered its 
affairs were greatly concerned to fill its halls with young preachers, or 
that those who betook themselves to this seat of learning received 
much help along theological lines. Graduates of other universities 
that devoted themselves to the Baptist ministry were few and far 
between. Occasionally a man of unusual gifts and of independent 
means, like Richard Furman, supplied himself liberally with books 
and had leisure to become somewhat familiar with their contents. 
’"'The great majority of American Baptists were Calvinistic, their 
doctrinal positions varying from that of Andrew Fuller to that of 
John Gill, many of the more illiterate going even beyond Gill in the 
harshness of their presentation of God’s sovereignty and man’s 
inability, and reaching a position hardly distinguishable from antino- 
mianism. General (Arminian) Baptists still persisted in a feeble 
way, and Separate Baptists, with a tendency toward the Methodist 
type of evangelical Arminianism, had in many communities of the 
old Southwest refused to amalgamate with the Regulars; but these 
smaller bodies were for the most part far removed from the great 
currents of life and thought, and their ministers and members enjoyed 
little opportunity for culture. 

During the early years of the nineteenth century Baptists devoted 
''"much of their energy to evangelistic work. Thousands were brought 
into the churches, and churches were multiplied. The preachers, 
were for the most part illiterate, and the converts had no chance to.*'* 
become well instructed. The form of “free thought” current at the 
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time (infidelity of the Tom Paine type), so far from liberalizing popu¬ 
lar Baptist thinking, had the effect of leading Baptists to look with 
horror upon]any religious teaching that fell short of the strictest ortho¬ 
doxy. The outbreak of unitarianism in New England about the^ 
beginning of the century caused the Baptists, even in New England, 
to be more than ever aggressive in their maintenance of rigorously 
supematuralistic teaching. The Universalist movement, based upon 
the theory that Christ died for all men, and that all are therefore 
"^elected to salvation, caused some loss to Baptist churches, especially 
in New England, and Methodist influence led to the formation of 
the Free-Will Baptist denomination, which gained a considerable 
following in New England and in the maritime provinces of Canada. 
But competition with Universalism and with Methodism tended to 
strengthen rather than weaken the hold of Calvinism on the great 
mass of the Baptists. Arminian views were occasionally adopted by 
Baptist ministers during the early years of the nineteenth century, as 
during the later years of the eighteenth; but the denominational 
sentiment was strong enough to silence or convince the dissident, 
and to prevent the spread of their views. 

The protest of Alexander Campbell against the rigorous Calvinism 
of the Baptists and their requirement of assent to the Philadelphia 
^Confession of Faith by the churches as a condition of membership 
in associations, along with other features of his “reformation” that 
seemed to magnify Scripture authority, led to the defection of con¬ 
siderable numbers from the Baptist ranks in the old Southwest, but 
tended to harden those that remained faithful in their Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

The inauguration of the Baptist foreign missionary movement 
and the formation of what came to be known as the Triennial Con¬ 
vention (1814) led to the strengthening and the consolidation of the 
moderate and intelligent element in the denomination, and was fol¬ 
lowed by remarkable activity, not only in foreign evangelization, but 
in home mission, educational, Sunday-school, and publication enter¬ 
prise as well. The most intelligent and influential of the Baptist 
leaders of America thus became closely associated in Christian 
endeavor and stimulated each other in all good ways. There is no 
evidence of any important doctrinal differences among the members 
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of the Convention, and the advocate of open communion, future 
probation, or anything that fell short of the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures would, no doubt, have found himself utterly discredited. 

A large proportion of the uneducated pastors and churches looked 
with suspicion upon the agents of the Convention as practicing an 
unwarranted exploitation of the churches. The wonderful increase 
in Baptist members and churches that had taken place within their 
memory had been accomplished, not by the collection and expendi¬ 
ture of money through missionary societies, but by spirit-filled men-'' 
who had preached the gospel without money and without price. The 
proposal to educate ministers was looked upon by Baptists of this 
type as an impertinent interference with God’s call and equipment of 
preachers. They soon came to have a fanatical hatred of Sunday'^ 
schools, prayer-meetings, missionary societies, temperance societies, 
tract societies, and human institutions in general, all of which seemed 
to them the devices of the devil for destroying the simplicity and the 
purity of the gospel. Within a few years the enterprises of the Con¬ 
vention were almost completely crowded out of Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and in several other states it long seemed doubtful whether 
the friends of the Great Commission, or those who were in the fetters 
of ignorance, prejudice, and avarice, would triumph. The oppo¬ 
nents of missionary and educational enterprise became more and more 
extreme in their hyper-Calvinism by reason of their opposition, and 
many of them went to the extreme of fatalism and antinomianism. 
This type of Baptist life and thought has successfully maintained its 
numbers and has at present over a hundred thousand adherents; but 
'^the relative growth of missionary Baptists has been so great as to 
leave their opponents in the position of being an almost negligible 
quantity. 

The establishment of Baptist colleges and theological semin- S 
aries and of a denominational press, together with the rapid devel¬ 
opment of educational facilities of a general kind throughout the. 
entire country, resulted by the middle of the nineteenth century in 
multiplying the number of well-educated ministers and in greatly 
raising the intellectual standard of the denomination. Scholars 
like Thomas J. Conant, Horatio B. Hackett, Asahel C. Kendrick, 
Ezekiel G. Robinson, and Alvah Hovey, with a score of only slighlty 
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lesser lights, at the North, and like Boyce, Broadus, Manley, Williams, 
Brantly, and Winkler, in the South, most of whom had been trained 
in the best non-Baptist institutions and several of whom had studied 
in the universities of Germany, gave a broader outlook to the Baptist 
ministry of the country than it had ever known. 

Ezekiel G. Robinson, for many years president of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and a thinker of boldness and acumen, dis¬ 
couraged in his students the acceptance of traditional views simply 
because they had been handed down from past generations, and no 
doubt led some of the less conservatively disposed among his students 

trust more in human reason than was commonly thought whole¬ 
some. He was less aggressive than many of his brethren in his 
maintenance of distinctive Baptist principles, and while he did not 
advocate open communion, his failure to stress restricted communion 
is thought to have influenced some minds in favor of the laxer doc¬ 
trine and practice. 

George W. Northrup, as professor of church history in the Roch¬ 
ester Theological Seminary and as president of the institution that 
has been perpetuated in the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, was from the beginning of his career as a teacher distinctly 
independent in relation to current Baptist orthodoxy. During his 
later years he published a series of articles in which he departed 
widely from the type of Calvinistic doctrine which American Baptists 
had long generally accepted, and he seems to have assumed an attitude 
^of toleration toward biblical criticism of the more radical type. Augus¬ 
tus H. Strong, as president of Rochester Theological Seminary and 
professor of systematic theology, abandoned several years ago his 
earlier defense of the inerrancy of the Scriptures and became dis- 
—tinctly hospitable toward the “ higher criticism.” He also made an 
earnest effort to reach a conception of the human will that involves 
more of freedom than Calvinism allows and less than that claimed by 
Arminianism. Under the influence of current Lutheran theology, with 
its Neoplatonic, Mystical, semi-pantheistic elements, he early adopted 
essentially Eutychian views of the relation of the divine and the hu¬ 
man in the person of Christ (as in his acceptance of the doctrine of 
the communication of all divine attributes to the humanity of Christ, 
involving the virtual absorption of the finite human by the infinite 
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divine and in his adoption of the Alexandrian denial of a human will 
in Christ). His later pronouncement in favor of monism was the 
further carrying-out, under the influence of recent German thought, 
of the semi-pantheistic teaching already accepted. When, in response 
to criticism, he restated his position as “ethical monism,” the differ¬ 
ence between the resultant position and his earlier was hardly 
appreciable. Closely connected with this “monistic” phase of his 
theological thought is his frank acceptance of the evolution philosophy/ 
and his effort to apply this to theology without too much sacrifice of 
the supernatural in creation, the origin of man’s moral and religious 
nature, the fall, redemption, and revelation. While only a few of his 
students and the readers of his books, it is probable, have fully real¬ 
ized the historical relations and the bearings of his earlier Eutychian 
and his later monistic views, his departure from strict Calvinistic ^ 
teaching, his liberal attitude in* relation to the Scriptures, and his 
acceptance of the evolution philosophy could hardly fail to exert a 
widespread influence against Baptist conservatism of the older type. 

The influence exerted upon Baptist thought by Conant, Hacketf^ 
and Kendrick, the eminent linguists and biblical scholars, is not so 
easy to estimate. Thoroughly familiar themselves with German 
biblical criticism, so far as it had developed in their time, and admirers 
and emulators of German scholarship, they yet maintained relatively 
^conservative views respecting the authority and the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and gave no indication of any tendency to eliminate 
or to minimize the supernatural element in biblical history. By 
encouraging their students to become masters of German exegetical 
literature, to carry on exhaustive studies after the manner of the Ger¬ 
mans, and when possible to study in the German universities, they 
greatly promoted learning among Baptists, and incidentally brought 
^Snany young men under liberalizing influences. 

Substantially the same thing may be said respecting John A. 
Broadus, who was equally eminent as a biblical scholar, and possessed 
a remarkably strong personality. As preacher and teacher he wielded 
an almost unmeasured influence throughout the South, and far 
beyond. He, too, promoted the study of German exegetical works 
and encouraged his best students to pursue graduate courses of study 
in German universities. His own religious experience was so pro- 
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found and his faith in the authority of the Scriptures so well .grounded 
that he regarded with equanimity the thorough testing that the books 
of the Bible were undergoing and had no misgivings as to the ultimate 
result. His tolerance toward biblical criticism even of a somewhat" 
radical type was manifest in his admiration and friendship for Craw¬ 
ford H. Toy, who, years before the public criticism of some of his 
radical utterances had made his position in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary untenable, had reached conclusions, as his 
intimate friends well knew, completely out of harmony with the 
views of his constituents. It can hardly be doubted that Dr. Toy's 
years of active service as professor in the seminary influenced many 
—minds in favor of more liberal views of the Bible. That few followed 
him in his extreme positions was due to the deeply spiritual and 
practical influence of Broadus and others, and to the uncompro¬ 
mising conservatism of the denominational press and of the Southern 
Baptists in general. The dismissal of Dr. Toy had the effect, no 
doubt, of discrediting in the eyes of many of his former students 
the critical methods that were responsible for it, and of putting the 
seminary itself more than ever on its guard against anything that 
could be construed into disloyalty toward the Scriptures. 

The controversy that arose a few years ago because of certain 
conclusions regarding Baptist history reached and promulgated by 
William H. Whitsitt, then president of the Southern Baptist Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary and professor of church history, to the effect that Eng¬ 
lish antipedobaptists did not reach the conviction until about 1641 that 
immersion is the exclusively valid form of baptism, and that earlier 
antipedobaptists regarded the mode of applying water as a matter 
of indifference, led many graduates of the seminary, and others who 
sympathized with Dr. Whitsitt, to demand for the seminary faculty, 
and for all, freedom to investigate and freedom to publish the results 
of research, in opposition to those who regarded Dr. Whitsitt as dis¬ 
loyal to the denomination because of his willingness to proclaim as 
historical discoveries alleged facts that seemed to them highly dis¬ 
creditable to the Baptists and destructive of denominational prestige. 
The defense of Dr* Whitsitt was rendered all the more difficult by 
the fact that he had first published his alleged discoveries in editorial 
articles written “from a pedobaptist point of view” in an undenomi- 
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national journal, and that, in the interest of his reputation as a dis¬ 
coverer, he had avowed the authorship of the objectionable articles. 
Yet many who regarded the publication of the articles as a mistake 
and the gratuitous avowal of their authorship as unwise felt them¬ 
selves compelled to do everything possible to prevent the triumph of 
the conservatives and the ultra-conservatives in his exclusion from 
the seminary. The Baptist Argus, that was founded about the begin¬ 
ning of the controversy to counteract the influence of the Western 
Recorder that led the opposition to Dr. Whitsitt and stood for a more 

-rigorous type of Baptist conservatism than the friends of Dr. Whitsitt, 

including a majority of the members of the semiilary faculty, approved, 
has become in a sense the organ of the seminary, and has exercised 
a profound influence in favor of freedom of thought and of utterance^ 
especially among the Baptists of the Southeast. Its influence was 
paramount in the formation of the General Convention of Baptists 
of North America (St. Louis, 1905), and in bringing about the Bap¬ 
tist World Congress (London, 1905), both of which meetings effected 
permanent organization for the promotion of brotherhood and co¬ 
operation among Baptists. The Southeastern Baptist press stands 
for the most part upon the same platform as the Baptist Argus and 
the seminary, and the Southern Baptist Convention, a majority of 
whose attending members are always from the Southeast, is swayed 
by the same moderately conservative spirit. 

The influence of Alvah Hovey, of the Newton Theological Insti¬ 
tution, as professor and president, was during his long career strong, 
sane, and moderately conservative. Though surrounded by per¬ 
vasive liberalizing influences, he maintained to a remarkable degree 
the even tenor of his way. Yet the introduction into the faculty 
during the later years of his administration of men of a somewhat 
liberal type would seem to indicate that he was not aggressively 
hostile to the practice of a reverent criticism of the biblical books, 
Vnd his definition of inspiration does not carry with it evidence of 
conviction on his part of the absolute inerrancy of Scripture. 

The Hamilton Theological Seminary (the theological depart¬ 
ment of Colgate University) was long regarded as a bulwark of Bap¬ 
tist orthodoxy and, like the institutions at Rochester and Newton 
Center, has furnished to the world a host of able and consecrated 
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missionaries, college presidents, professors, and pastors. A few 
years ago Nathanael Schmidt, a brilliant Semitic scholar, retired from 
the faculty because of his application of the “higher criticism” to""' 
the Old Testament books, with somewhat destructive results. Pro¬ 
fessor Schmidt immediately accepted the chair of Semitic languages 
in Cornell University and became a member of the Ithaca Baptist 
church. The recent publication of his The Prophet of Nazareth , 
which embodies the most extreme phase of New Testament destruc¬ 
tive criticism, probably had something to do with his withdrawal 
from the church and the denomination. Yet William N. Clarke, 
professor of systematic theology in the seminary, who has given 
world-wide fame to the institution by writings that combine deep 
spirituality and devoutness with denial of the plenary inspiration and 
^inerrancy of the Scriptures, the expression of the “larger hope” 
respecting those who have died without personal faith in Christ, and 
many other departures from what is commonly regarded as Baptist 
orthodoxy, has retained in the highest measure the confidence and 
respect of his colleagues and of multitudes of other Baptists. The 
example of a man who can hold to such views without loss of piety or 
zeal, and whose Christian character no one would dare call in ques¬ 
tion, has had a mighty influence in encouraging young men to seek 
to realize in themselves a like gracious combination of sanctified^ 
sweetness and light with liberal sentiments. 

The influence of the late President William Rainey Harper in 
^popularizng more liberal views of the Bible, and encouraging through¬ 
out wide circles a spirit of freedom of thought and utterance, is too 
much in evidence to require elaborate exposition. Through his 
correspondence courses in Hebrew; through his journals for the 
promotion of biblical and Semitic studies; through his activity in the 
founding and building-up of the University of Chicago, with its large 
opportunities for research and the publication of the results of research 
in every department; through the incorporation of the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary with the university as its divinity school; 
through the publication of the American Journal of Theology , edited 
by the faculty of the Divinity School on the most liberal undenomina¬ 
tional and international basis; through the transformation of an 
earlier more popular monthly into the Biblical World , with greatly 
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increased circulation and influence; through the publication of induc- 
xtfve Sunday-school lessons and lessons for Bible clubs, and the system¬ 
atic efforts put forth to secure the effective use of these publications; 
through the organization of international and interdenominational 
societies for the promotion of biblical studies (these somewhat indefi¬ 
nite specifications are barely suggestive of the influences set at work 
by this wonderful educationist)—he influenced Baptist life and thought 
to an incalculable extent. Add to these his own somewhat volu¬ 
minous writings and his widespread personal influence through his 
activity as teacher, through his addresses delivered on public occasions 
all over the country,* and through the prestige that came from his 
successful leadership in the establishment of a great university, and 
it will scarcely be denied by anyone that we have in his person an 
elemental force of the first magnitude for the liberalizing the Baptist 
denomination. 

Some of the Eastern Baptist universities (notably Brown) have 
been for some time conducted on almost as liberal a basis as the^ 
University of Chicago, and are exerting, in a less conspicuous way, a 
like influence on Baptist thought and life. Many Baptist students 
have been educated in undenominational universities and seminaries 
^coted for their liberal thought (as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, 
the Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin, Union Theological 
Seminary, etc.), and have imbibed more or less of the spirit of these 
institutions. 

Many even of the smaller Baptist Universities and colleges, even 
those that are being conducted under highly conservative auspices,^ 
have felt compelled to look for teachers of natural science and spe¬ 
cialists in other departments among the graduates of the larger 
universities in which liberal ideas prerail. 

Textbooks, popular, scientific, and philosophical literature, much 
general literature, much periodical literature (including the daily 
press), have come to be permeated with modes of thought antagonis- 
'—tic to the spirit of Baptist conservatism. 

The Baptist Congress, organized twenty-four years ago by a small 
group of Baptists of the more liberal type for the purpose of promoting ^ 
freedom of discussion, while it has never sought recognition as a 
denominational intstiution, has furnished occasion for the utterance 
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of radical opinions in every department of religions thought dis¬ 
tasteful to the great majority of Baptists. It has been the policy of 
the management of the Congress to secure in the discussion of each 
atopic the presentation of conservative and liberal views by repre¬ 
sentative men, and thus to add zest to its sessions and attract readers 
to its annual reports. There can be no question that many Bap¬ 
tist ministers inclined to liberal views have been led by the Congress 
to commit themselves publicly to advanced positions and to become 
aggressively liberal, who might otherwise have kept their skepticism 
in abeyance and have finally overcome it. 

Baptist orthodoxy is being vigorously assailed in another direction 
by an aggressive premillennialism, whose advocates maintain uncom¬ 
promisingly the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures and regard with 
abhorrence the application of the “higher criticism” to the books 
“*“T>f the Bible as being prompted by satanic influence. Institutions 
in which such criticism is practiced and encouraged they look upon 
as Satan's chief instrumentalities for counteracting the influence of 
true Christianity. They assume a distinctly hostile attitude toward 
^modern science and philosophy, and do not for the most part encour¬ 
age those who are under their influence to pursue courses of study in 
universities and theological seminaries wherein modes of thought 
hostile to their conceptions of religion and of the Bible are inculcated. 
They show, on the other hand, a marked preference for Bible schools 
or training-schools, from which modem modes of thought are, as 
far as possible, excluded, and in which attention is given to the incul¬ 
cation of their method of Scripture interpretation and the securing 
of a practical knowledge of the English Bible, with skill in using its 
contents for evangelistic purposes and for the defense of the mil- 
lennarian system. A favorite and effective method of propagandism 
is the holding of Bible conferences in the great religious centers, 
especially where a member of the party is in a position of influence. 
N^At these conferences the chief Baptist millennialists of the country 
gather and with leading millennialists of other denominations employ 
the intensive method for impressing their views on all who attend. 
The ties that bind Baptist premillennialists to premillennialists of other 
denominations are in many cases much closer than those that bind 
them to non-millennialist Baptists, and many of the former develop 
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strong open-communion sentiments. This type of thought has a 
tendency, it would seem, to produce indifference toward the organized 
work of the denomination, and to stimulate interest in undenomina¬ 
tional evangelism, as represented in the institutions founded by Mr. 
Moody and the China Inland Mission. This type of evangelistic 
millennialism came into the Baptist denomination from the influence 
of the Plymouth Brethren, through evangelists like Henry Varley and 
Dwight L. Moody. Among Baptists who have been active in propa¬ 
gating it the most influential was Dr. A. J. Gordon, whose university 
and theological training, rich personality, popularity as preacher 
and lecturer, literary skill and industry in bringing his views to 
bear upon the reading public, and organizing ability in building up 
a training-school and in directing the work of many evangelists, gave 
to him a foremost place among the religious influences of his time. 
^Dr. A. T. Pierson, a baptized believer, but not a member of a Baptist 
church, has much in common with Gordon, and is still exerting a 
widespread influence in favor of evangelistic millennialism, through 
the press, the pulpit, and the lecture platform. Perhaps the most 
eminent living Baptist representative of this type of religious thought 
and work in America is A. C. Dixon, pastor of the Ruggles Street^ 
Church, Boston, who as preacher, evangelist, and participant in Bible 
conferences has become widely known and highly influential through¬ 
out America and also in Great Britain. He is said to devote little 
^attention to any books but the Bible, and to wish to be known as 
in the strictest sense a man of one book. 1 On the same platform in 
all important particulars stand Len G. Broughton, of Atlanta, 
and W. B. Riley, of Minneapolis. These, with many other premil- 
lennialists of less eminence, are exerting a strong influence in favor 
of a millennialistic type of evangelism, with its rigorous views of 
Scripture, its intense earnestness, and its magnifying of the work of 
the Holy Spirit, of salvation by grace, and of atonement through 
the substitutionary sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Many conservative-^ 
Baptists have no doubt been driven by fear of the destruction of 

1 Since the above sentences were written, Dr. Dixon has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the Moody church in Chicago, and the denominational weeklies are ques¬ 
tioning the consistency of his profession of loyalty to the denomination and his identi¬ 
fication of himself with a non-Baptist organization. 
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scriptural authority and of evangelical religion through the spread 
of rationalism to seek refuge in this intensely anti-rationalistic mode 
of thought, which claims to make the Scriptures absolutely supreme^ 
and to accept the Holy Spirit as sole interpreter and guide, 

^— But it would be a colossal mistake for ultra-liberals to conclude 
that victory has been achieved and that the days of Baptist orthodoxy 
are numbered, or for the premillennialist brethren to conclude that 
the future is theirs. There is no occasion for undue alarm on the 
^part of conservative Baptists, who are still in a vast majority and who 
still control the working forces of the denomination. With perhaps 
two exceptions, all of our theological seminaries wish to be regarded 
as adherents to the faith for which Baptists in the past have earnestly 
contended. Nathan E. Wood, the present president of the Newton 
Theological Institution, having in mind the denomination at large, 
but no doubt expressing his own convictions and those of his colleagues 
recently wrote: 

No one of the great Christian doctrines which we held at the beginning of 
the century [the nineteenth] has been abandoned at the close of it. Each one 
has gained a richer content of meaning, a wider application, and a larger appre¬ 
ciation. The century has wonderfully illustrated the fact “that new light is 
^jeontinually springing out of God’s word.” Baptists have never in all their history 
had such a point of vantage as at the beginning of the new century for carrying 
the gospel into all the world and so glorifying their ascended Lord.' 

Yet he elsewhere speaks of the theory of verbal inspiration univer¬ 
sally held by Baptists at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and still held explicitly or implicitly by fully nine-tenths of the 
Baptists of America, as “crass” and as having barred “the way 
against any inquiry into the grounds of authority.” 

Baptists [he says] now appear to accept the authority of the Scriptures chiefly 
because of the Christian consciousness of their eternal fitness to be the words of 

God.The real and ultimate grounds of acceptance are the affirmations of 

Christian consciousness. The verbal theory itself has been so modified as to 
allow for the free play of the human element in inspired utterance. 

He regards “historical criticism” as a means of determining “the 
ultimate grounds of the authority of the Scriptures” as “distinctly 
failure,” being no more effective than water would be as a test 

* In A Century of Baptist Achievement , edited by the writer (Philadelphia, 1901), 
art. “ Movements in Baptist Theology.” 
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of gold in ore. He seemingly accepts the theory of evolution in the 
realm of biology, and admits that many new questions regarding 
“the origin of evil; of race-sin as well as individual sin; of race- 
penalties as well as individual penalties; of how far the union of 
Christ with the race lifted both kinds of penalty; to what extent 
^incarnation marks Christ to be in every man and every man in him,” 
etc., have been raised thereby, some of which, he thinks, are still 
unsolved; yet he earnestly repudiates the universalistic conclusions 
that some have drawn from evolution premises, and regards mis¬ 
sionary enterprise as more than ever incumbent upon Christians. 

It is probable that some members of the Newton faculty are more 
conservative and some more liberal tha\ President Wood; but it 
seems certain that the institution as a whole, while it stands upon a 
^paore liberal platform than in earlier days, still earnestly maintains 
that the Scriptures are a divine revelation, and that the religion of 
Christ is of supreme importance to all men. 

Reference has already been made to the somewhat advanced 
teachings of W. N. Clarke, of the Theological Seminary of Colgate 
University. It is not to be supposed that the president of the 
university or all the members of the divinity faculty accept all his 
teachings. They believe in the man as an earnest Christian, respect 
him for his power as a teacher and his literary gifts, and would not 
feel justified in demanding his withdrawal; but it is probable that 
they disapprove of much that he has written. Few institutions 
take a deeper interest in foreign missions, or send a larger propor¬ 
tion of their graduates to the foreign field, than Colgate. 

While the president of the Rochester Theological Seminary has 

_in some respects departed from the older orthodoxy, and while some 

other members of the Rochester faculty have manifested liberal tend¬ 
encies in other directions, the institution still wishes to be regarded 
as holding fast to the great truths for which our fathers contended, 
and is endeavoring, with greatly increased resources, to maintain 
its place as a potent agency for the promotion of Christ’s cause. In 
a recent report to the board of trustees President Strong thus expresses 
his conception of the present attitude of the institution: 

Yet we have not apostatized from the faith, nor have we ceased to teach the 
unity and sufficiency of Scripture, righteousness as the fundamental attribute of / 
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God, the fall of man and original sin, the deity, pre-existence, virgin-birth and 
physical resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, his omnipresence in nature, in 
history, and in the hearts of his people, the regenerating work of his Holy Spirit, 
and his future second coming to judge the world and to reward the faithful. I 
believe that the teaching of these truths has won for us the confidence of the 
churches and the favor of God. Let others teach as they will; we propose to 
walk in the old paths and to hand down to our successors the old gospel. 

The venerable Henry G. Weston, president of the Crozer Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, stands today on virtually the same platform that 
he has stood upon for the past fifty years, and is still exerting a pro¬ 
found and widespread influence in favor of conservative Baptist^ 
thought. While some of his colleagues have manifested a more 
liberal spirit, Crozer may safely be numbered among the positive 
forces for the conservation of Baptist orthodoxy. 

The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, with the largest con¬ 
stituency of any of our institutions, has carefully avoided any expres¬ 
sion of sympathy with the “New Theology” or destructive biblical x 
criticism. President Mullins, on behalf of the faculty, has recently 
given the strongest possible assurance that the moderately conserva¬ 
tive attitude of the institution will be maintained, and that the insti¬ 
tution will continue to send out large numbers of preachers who 
accept without qualification the authority of the Scriptures, and who 
believe that the gospel of Christ, and that alone, is the power of 
God unto salvation. 

Decidedly conservative is the Baylor Theological Seminary, of 
—Waco, Tex., where B. H. Carroll, mighty in the Scriptures, and mighty 
in his power to impress and enforce the most rigorous orthodoxy 
and yet remarkably tolerant toward those who honestly differ with 
him in their theological views, and Calvin Goodspeed, who, with 
rare sweetness of spirit and with rare logical acumen, teaches a 
thoroughly orthodox theology and repels what he conceives to be 
—erroneous innovations, constitute a tower of strength for accepted 
Baptist doctrine and practice. The new theological seminary in 
Kansas City is also working along distinctly conservative lines. 

It is easy to exaggerate the extent to which the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago is given over to the promulgation of ultra- 
^ liberal views. From the beginning several members of the faculty 
have represented conservatism of the most thoroughgoing type. 
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So far as the writer can judge, the majority of the faculty as at present 
constituted are earnest and devout representatives of the same type of 
thought that characterizes the more liberal members of the Rochester, 
Newton, and Colgate faculties. The following extract from a recent 
editorial in the Biblical World probably represents fairly their attitude 
toward the Bible and revealed religion: 

It is our conviction that in the books which have for centuries been accepted 
as the Bible of the Christian church there is contained a revelation of religious 
truth which the world still needs and will never cease to need. We believe that it 
is good for men everywhere that these books should be read and studied—by 
scholars, with scholarly thoroughness and exhaustiveness; by Christian preachers, 
in reverent search for the message which they shall give to the people; by the 
student of good literature, for their literary beauty, their elevated and elevating 
thought; by busy men and women, for comfort, inspiration, and spur to right 
action; by the young, that they may set out upon their careers with high ideals 
and fixed purpose to live strongly and nobly; by the children, that they may 
early come under the charm of the truth-suggesting stories which these books 

contain, and the elevating atmosphere in which they move.That solid 

results for theology and life are to be gained by historical study, and only thus, 
is regarded as established beyond the necessity for further debate. What remains 
to be done is faithfully and patiently to prosecute such study, and to promote it 

by the publication of its reasonably assured results.They expect some 

changes, both in the opinions of scholars and in the opinions of thoughtful men 
and women generally. They anticipate that the children of the next generation 
will begin life with conceptions of some matters pertaining to religion and the 
Bible somewhat different from those with which they themselves began. They 
welcome all progress that comes through larger knowledge. It is not for them 
'to determine beforehand what is to be learned, and what direction progress is to 
take. Nor will they call all change progress. The old that is true—and they 
are persuaded that the heart of the old is true—they will seek to defend and con¬ 
serve with all fidelity. They hold no brief for any new view. But they will 
seek ever to keep their faces to the light, in the confidence that all truth is good, 
the newly found equally with the long familiar. 

The strongest and most pervasive conservative influence among^ 
the Baptists of America at the present time is unquestionably the 
'^denominational press. Of the scores of weekly journals that go 
into hundreds of thousands of Baptist homes hardly half a dozen, 
it is probable, show any inclination on the part of their editors toward 
liberal views regarding the Bible and its teachings. It is probable 
that no Baptist newspaper that should become the advocate of ultra- 
liberal views could find a constituency large enough to support it. 
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The great mass of Baptist people, even in the States that have come 
most under the influence of the new theology, are conservative, and 
'Nthey demand conservatism in the papers they support. The posi¬ 
tive influence of denominational papers in keeping conservative 
teaching constantly before the minds of the people, and their negative 
influence in deterring those who have come more or less under the 
sway of liberal modes of thought from rash and radical utterance, 
can hardly be overestimated. 

It is probable that even in the New England and Middle States 
not one Baptist member in ten is conscious of any important change 
*xin theology or departure from the old Baptist orthodoxy. In the 
western and southeastern States probably not one Baptist in twenty— 
has been seriously affected by the “New Theology.” In the great 
Southwest, where Baptists abound and are exceedingly aggressive, 
one in a hundred would, it is thought, be a liberal estimate of those 
who have to any appreciable degree yielded to innovating influences. - - 

Mention should be made of the influence in favor of conservative_ 

Baptist thought still being exerted by several eminent Baptists not now 
actively engaged in theological instruction. Howard Osgood, for¬ 
merly a member of the faculty of the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
and generally recognized as one of the foremost Old Testament 
scholars in America, has published much in defense of the older 
views regarding the Old Testament books, and is no doubt devoting 
his leisure to more elaborate writings against the alleged results of 
^the “higher criticism.” Henry E. Robins is enriching Baptist 
literature with ethical and apologetical works embodying conserva- 
- tive Baptist teaching. William C. Wilkinson, the greatest writer 
that the denomination has ever possessed, has published much in 

_defense of Baptist conservatism, and has just completed what will 

probably be accepted by evangelical Christians as by far the best 
life of Christ ever written, and which is no doubt his theological 
masterpiece. William Ashmore, the veteran missionary; Jesse B. 
Thomas, who recently retired because of advancing age from the 
Newton faculty; and Galusha Anderson, who for the same reason 
recently discontinued his work in the Divinity school of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, are all earnestly contending for the faith of our 
fathers and influencing many minds. 
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It has been made abundantly evident that Baptists and their 
antipedobaptist predecessors have never been completely homogeneous 
in their modes of thought or in their doctrinal beliefs. Considering 
the mental idiosyncrasies of individual Christians and of different 
Christian communities, and the influence that current philosophical 
and scientific thought inevitably exercises upon theological thinking, 
absolute uniformity, persisting from generation to generation, can 
hardly be expected. That without a creed recognized as authorita- 
"^tive and binding, without ecclesiastical courts for the enforcement 
of uniformity in doctrine and practice on churches and ministers, 
and with the completest independence of individual Baptist churches, 
there is as much in common as there is among five million Baptist^ 
of America, is one of the marvels of church history. To one who is 
familiar with the past history of Christianity and that of the Baptist 
denomination there is nothing in the facts of the immediate past and 
the present that should cause alarm. “Things are getting better/ 1 
to use J. B. GambrelTs expressive phrase, and not worse. With 
Hubmaier, the great antipedobaptist of the sixteenth century, we 
may console ourselves with the assurance that “the truth is immor¬ 
tal.” Nothing that is vital in historical Christianity will or can 
perish or cease to be effective. Gold is not destroyed by passings 
through the crucible, but rather refined. If the documents that 
Christians regard as sacred and authoritative are really the expres¬ 
sion and embodiment of God’s truth for the guidance of mankind 
in spiritual things, they will only be made more effective, as they 
have been made in the past, by criticism, whether it is hostile or 
friendly. Baptists need fear to lose nothing of their inheritance 
that is valuable, if they prove faithful in their use and administration 
of all that has been committed to them. As a matter of fact, they 
never possessed so many advantages and never encountered so few 
obstacles to progress as today. Individuals, institutions, and com¬ 
munities may for a time fall into error and disturb the harmony of 
the body; but the denomination as a whole is too well grounded in 
the truth, and too mighty in numbers, in institutions, and in denomi¬ 
national spirit, to be disadvantageous^ affected by currents of thought 
that may seem adverse. 
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That the subject is of great importance to those who seek a vitaliz¬ 
ing conception of religion seems clear from the history of the connec¬ 
tion between religion and the arts. On the lighter side the familiar 
illustration of dancing comes at once into the mind. When first men 
danced, they danced for the glory of God. Passing into a more serious 
mood, the history of dancing suggests the history of poetic measure; 
for it was through dancing that men beat out the laws of rhythmic 
utterance. Going deeper still, we know that all the liberal arts found 
their beginnings in religion. And more than their beginnings. The 
drama has never gone higher than the pitch to which the Greeks 
carried it, and in their conception of it from beginning to end, the 
connection is plain. Architecture, lifting itself above the level of 
naked utility in order to honor the Deity, in the same service has 
attained its highest flights. 

But it may be thought that, while the connection between religion 
and the work of high imagination is necessarily close in the youth of 
the world, in the world’s maturity it need not be so. Certainly our 
own age, with its manifold specializations of function, may seem to 
suggest this conclusion. Yet even in our time there is still one art, 
music, which refuses, when aiming at the best, to accept any mistress 
but religion. And one thing is certain: so far as the deepest interests 
of religion are concerned, our affairs at present are not so well organ¬ 
ized that we may safely generalize upon our immediate experience. 
Not until the religious consciousness shall have had a new-birth and, 
after taking into itself that feeling for nature and for social obligation 
which is becoming characteristic of our age, shall have set itself to 
find the channels of enduring self-expression, would it be safe to infer 
that the connection between religion and the supreme forms of 
aesthetic emotion is any less close in the alleged maturity of the world 
than in its so-called youth. 
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In speaking on so grave and weighty a subject, I claim the freedom 
of an irresponsible layman who, lacking all technical knowledge 
and unhampered by the conscience of the specialist, judges things 
altogether in the light of their appeal to his own needs and their 
influence upon his personal feeling. At the outset of the Laocoon, 
Lessing contrasts three judges in the field of aesthetics—the philos¬ 
opher, the art-critic, and the everyday lover of the beautiful. For the 
last of the three all judgments are built on the fact that the beautiful 
makes absent things present and identifies appearance with reality. 
This is the layman’s point of view—the point of view from which I 
start, and back to which I shall continually return. And in particular 
I take the latter of Lessing’s two counts in the layman’s estimate as 
my text. The main effect of the beautiful is to overcome the dualism 
between reality and appearance, and so bring the mind to rest. In 
childhood we do not dream that our world shall some day break in 
two. It is all of one piece, a field of joyous action and self-expression 
wherein the material and spiritual, the body and the soul, form an 
indivisible unity. What things seem to be, things are. But, as we 
grow up, there comes a tragic breach in the unity and integrity of 
our world. The reality of things draws aloof from appearances. 
And the search for reality, for things that shall never make a promise 
to the ear only to break it to the heart, becomes the main end of an 
earnest life. 

The history of our own mind is the history of the race writ small. 
In the selfsame way did Greek philosophy—the one philosophy which 
in its course wrought out with perfect coherence and intellectual 
beauty the logic of thought—run its career. In its first phase 
appearance and reality are indivisible; matter and mind are one; 
the universe is all alive with a continuous and unbroken meaning. 
In its second phase this unity is broken. Mind, distinguishing itself 
from nature, finds knowledge as a problem on its hands. And in 
the third phase, philosophy having wearied of the task of thinking 
appearance and reality together, the soul appeals to religion to over¬ 
come the dualism that is wrecking life. Religious emotion is to do 
what philosophy cannot do, and, surging through the restless heart 
of man, makes his world one again, and so grants him absolution 
and peace. 
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The simple and untrained lover of the beautiful finds, to repeat 
Lessing’s words, that painting and poesy, by making absent things 
present, put his choicest emotions above the reach of time. We may 
well join to Lessing’s words the fine saying of Charles Eliot Norton 
about the classic books; they are the books that are contemporary 
with all generations. The nobly beautiful brings the eternal into 
our midst, and naturalizes it. But this is contributory to the prime 
result, and that is to overcome the gulf between reality and appearance. 
In the presence chamber of beauty things are what they seem to be. 

So far as the history of aesthetic theory comes home to the man who, 
deeply enjoying the beautiful, seeks for the root and ground of his 
pleasure, it is the modem aesthetic theory that chiefly concerns him. 
The fact that the ancients for the most part suggest aesthetic theory 
rather than develop it, the related fact that the bulk of modem theory 
is so large, points to the conclusion that the need of modem folk for the 
distinct and specific ministry of the beautiful is peculiarly compelling. 
With us the arts are consciously, in some cases deliberately, independ¬ 
ent of religion. This is a situation which was quite foreign both to 
antiquity and to our own past so recent as the Middle Ages. One 
may apply to antiquity at large the well-known saying that there is 
no supernatural in Homer. Nature and the supernatural were 
everywhere one. And while, in the Middle Ages, nature and the 
supernatural were clearly distinguished, still the supernatural had 
such complete control of the situation, such entire predominance 
over the human spirit, that nature became a plastic symbol in the 
hands of the supernatural. But with the men of the post-Renaissance 
and post-Reformation period, nature and the supernatural became 
not only distinct but practically separate fields of being and spheres 
of action. 

In Stoicism “God” and “nature” were inseparable. In Neopla¬ 
tonism, widely as it differed from Stoicism in thought, the same 
thing held true for emotion. As a consequence, the religious conscious¬ 
ness and the sense of the beautiful slipped into each other without 
being aware of a break. But with us it is not so. We are apt to be 
aware of something going on, more or less like the jar produced by 
the coupling of cars, when we pass from one to the other. It may 
be that in the distant future, when the great revival of religion and 
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theology shall }iave got well under way, when the cosmic feeling 
which science is bringing to the birth shall have so matured as frankly 
to disclose its religious quality, we may once again attain, upon a 
higher level, the point of view, or rather the instinctive consciousness, 
of antiquity. Meanwhile, however, things being as they are, the 
modem needs the distinct and specific ministry of the beautiful. 
Our aesthetic theory is more or less a part of the answer to our demand 
for salvation. 

Aristotle, the one ancient about whom the most casual reader is 
bound to know something, comes fairly close to being a modem. Just 
as his theory of evolution, since it was far ahead of his time, had to 
wait till our day to be clearly grasped and fully appreciated, so in a 
measure with his aesthetic theory. Unlike Plato, Aristotle was not 
deeply religious by nature. Unlike him also, he gave his mind and 
attention to scientific studies. To Plato the visible world is a symbol 
of the idea. To Aristotle it is an integral part of reality. Hence 
there is in him a distinct suggestion of the modem need and the modem 
theory. The visible universe is immensely real. The soul is not, as 
with Plato, quick and eager. Idealism has hands and feet, discards 
wings. So the problems of life are imperious, and, the appeal to 
religion not being instinctive, the need for the ministry of poetry in 
its highest form, the drama, becomes almost conscious. It is the 
function of the drama to purge the heart of pity and fear. One sees 
a noble character brought through fault and disaster to the lowest 
level of misery and shame; pity racks the mind of the onlooker. 
Before our eyes stands the hero, bent on the best things, yet twisted 
from his purpose and his plan of life wrenched from his hand by 
pitiless and irresistible circumstances; and our hearts are pierced 
through with dread, with a deep sense of our littleness and incompe¬ 
tence, and the fear of unseen and unsympathetic powers and tenden¬ 
cies that bear us on, without our will and say, to goals unknown and 
undesired. But the dramatic action weaves the tragedy into the 
context of life. The deep emotion it excites makes connections real 
even though uncomprehended, between the heart of man and th* 
heart of things. Pain and disaster become somehow part of a larger 
plan, a wider law. And the sympathetic mind is cleansed of pity 
and fear, thus attaining sanity and peace. 
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Aristotle’s theory, while not wholly appropriated in antiquity 
had many conscious or unconscious imitations. One is tempted 
to think that we catch an echo of it in Vergil’s noble line: Sunt lack - 
rymae return ac mentem mortalia tangunt. Beyond doubt, it is con¬ 
sciously in the mind of Dion Chrysostom when he sets himself to 
describing the impression left on the imagination by the Olympian 
Zeus of Pheidias. “Let a man whose soul is at hard labor, and who 
has drunk the cup of disaster and sorrow to the dregs, once stand 
before this statue; he will forget all the terrors and the woes of human 
life” (Ov. 12:51). The note is distinctly modem. 

For by modem feeling we mean the feeling of the European or 
American who is acutely awake to the problems of life as it must be 
lived by men who are sincere and whole-hearted in their devotion to 
the life of the nation in its entirety. There is a ready shield against 
the keenest edge and sharpest point of these problems, if a man will 
only forget his ancestry. The sweet and urgent mysticism that has 
its birth and breeding in India bids one leave the affairs of state to 
the men who have no distinct bias for the spiritual. To be sure, 
this is not altogether easy. For so ingrained in us is the interest in 
political and social problems that, strive as we may to forget, the 
social ideal will persist, to borrow a phrase from The Wild Duck, 
in sending us duns. But if we can attain to perfect absenteeism, if 
we can think the state off the field of primary reality, then the problem 
is solved—at least its point is broken. The heart that is pierced 
through with many sorrows drinks of the river of forgetfulness. 

But this voice we cannot, as loyal sons of the West, listen to. For 
us as for Aristotle—nay, for us even more than for Aristotle—the 
state possesses primary reality. Consistent mysticism may tempt, 
but it cannot convince us. We stand fast in our place within a 
society dreaming of freedom. We may not hope to escape the awful 
problems which the nation presses upon us. Rather, as becometh 
men of our descent, we bare our breasts to them. We will have no 
peace that is to be purchased by flinching from the supreme task of 
conscience. Our problems are our heritage. If we cannot live 
with them, we will die with them; And the universe, finding us in 
this mood, presses in on us with its unmeasurable being. The cozy 
parochial conceptions of our fathers are gone forever. The vastness 
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of our world terrifies while inspiring us. Its air of indifference to our 
woes and sorrows is so serene that it becomes majestic. If the storm 
“ pities neither wise men nor fools,” yet as a storm it is magnificent. 
But the majesty of the universe in league with its indifference makes 
the problem of life acute. Not for long can the mystic get us away 
from its compelling interest. We must stand fast, seeking to find 
our place and fulfil our function within the visible order of things. 
Like the mediaeval serf, we are written down in the law code of the 
cosmos as belonging to a definite nook and comer of mother Earth. 
Less and less can we conscientiously appeal our vital causes to the 
future life for settlement. The snow, falling from our heaven, no 
longer covers over the hideousness and the horror within life as it is. 
We face things as they are, and, no matter how great may be our 
faith in the future, the present situation strikes to the heart with 
irresistible pain. 

Aristotle has this modem quality in a measure. It is the large 
possession of it that makes Kant so deeply representative.. On the 
one side, he caught the full impact of the modem conception of the 
universe. On the other side, he carried the philosophic conception 
of reason to the full length of mental initiative. Sharing with Rousseau 
that splendid interest in the rights of the common people which was 
the ennobling passion of the revolutionary period, he, with all the 
idealists of his age, made freedom his supreme end. The philosophic 
reason is wholly incompetent to ground and base man’s belief in free¬ 
dom. The philosophic argument for the existence of God as the 
sufficient support of the ideal world and its interests, riddled by 
criticism, sinks to the bottom. So far as philosophy can carry us, 
we stand in a world of unsolved contradictions. Encompassing and 
assailing us is the realm of natural necessity. In our souls is the 
ideal of freedom, of ethical initiative, and of creative moralizing 
power. What help can the eye and the ear bring to us ? For the 
besieged heart of man, what cheer ? 

Here is the birthplace of the Kantian theory of beauty. Beauty, 
in all its varied appeals to us, is detached from and superior to bare 
utility. To use Schiller’s thought, it shares in the freedom of play. 
Just as in play we attest to ourselves our possession of a nature 
larger than our plans and our work can account for, so in the field of 
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the beautiful we are naturalized within a world too large for the 
conception of natural necessity to account for. The effect of the 
beautiful, lifting us above sensation and logic, enfranchises us. This 
effect is carried to its height by the noblest form of beauty, called the 
sublime. The sublime frightens our senses and threatens them with 
disorganization; but the spirit within us, answering the spur and 
appeal of the beautiful, rises above the world of the senses. This 
form of beauty, as Wordsworth says, “hath terror in it.” Yet the 
terror is within the beauty, does not stand outside it as a destructive 
critic. And in that sanctuary of supreme beauty man’s spirit, 
tortured by the unsolved contradictions of life, attains, at least for 
a time, heart’s ease and serenity. 

When Kant’s thought is stripped of its technical terminology, it 
turns out to be the clue to the deepest modem feeling regarding beauty. 
Schopenhauer’s striking theory of aesthetic absolution comes to the 
same end. Tortured by the restless will to become what he is not, 
man enters the presence of some supreme work of art and there finds 
sanctuary. For in the nobly beautiful the will passes completely 
into its work. The work contents the will. The will rests in its 
work. So the tormenting thirst for something that is not is quenched 
and satisfied. “ The heavy and the weary weight of all the unintelligi¬ 
ble world is lightened.” One’s debt to the ideal is paid in full. For 
the time being, the actual is the ideal. The straining purpose in 
us is absolved. The peace of the universe allays life’s fever. 

Beauty justifies existence. In so far as man creates it, it expresses 
his control over the materials of experiences. Thus the higher 
fairy-story, made, as Lowell says, “out of the dream of the poor,” is 
a triumphant love-match between the desire for happiness and the 
desire for justice. “Once on a time,” it opens; and these words 
sometimes bring pathos into the minds of men and women. But for 
the child, the true owner of Fairyland, there is no hint of pathos. 
Fairyland is a land absolutely real in the imagination, a world where 
boy and girl live with Homer and the ancients, obliterating the dis¬ 
tinction between nature and the supernatural. Loving desire has its 
way unchecked. Man “draws has frontiers where he pleases.” 
Hence the shock inflicted on the child’s imagination by the conclusion 
to the Puritanical Pedagogue's edition of Aladdin: “He awoke and 
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found that he had been fast asleep on his father’s shop board!” 
It brings the child’s fancy to earth with a violent jar. It undoes the 
very constitution of the fairy-story. It sins against the laws of that 
imagination that “ peoples space with life and mystical predominance.” 
It is a square circle or wooden iron, or any other impossible thing you 
please. By the judgment of catholic emotion, the judgment of all 
children, at all times and in all places, it should be expurgated from 
the true text. 

Again, the love-story finds a sufficient motive and an ample justi¬ 
fication in the self-same need of absolution from the merciless grip 
of circumstance and fate. In the lover’s mind, the eternal is within 
the present, soul and body are one, the ways and means of living 
joyously respond to the creative word, and enobling passion finds a 
thoroughfare through the world. So, too, on the highest levels of 
beauty. The starry sky makes us fresh and strong, by filling us 
with the joyous conviction that the deepest desires of our hearts are 
one with the constitution and tendency of nature; and that the Power 
that moves our wills, when they are working at their best, also moves 
the sun and other stars. Nature, in her noblest moods, takes the 
ashes of our defeated hopes and, giving us beauty in exchange, com¬ 
pletely justifies our existence, blesses us with a peace that is only less 
deep than the peace of God. Or, is it a constituent part of the peace 
that is divine and abiding? 

And the means whereby this effect is served? Primarily it is 
the unifying of sensation and reason. We can all testify that in 
those rare moods when the aesthetic pleasure has been at its highest 
pitch, “thought was not, in enjoyment it expired.” The beautiful 
appeals deeply to our senses. It is a supreme poet who tells us that 
poetry of the grand style must be “ simple, sensuous, and impassiona!.” 
And Milton’s verse—verse which, taken at its height, is, possibly, 
almost the noblest English verse that has been written—illustrates 
the truth of this assertion; for in it the moral passion of heroic Puri¬ 
tanism has made a love-match with the genius of a supremely gifted 
artist. The result is a majestic sweetness that fills us with radiant 
pleasure, while at the same time the pleasure is instinct with exalted 
thinking and noble planning. The appeal to the senses is an inherent 
part of imaginative power. A chair built to the body naturalizes us 
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in a world where ease is elemental. Place the chair before the open 
fire, and the fire and the chair together suggest a world where ease and 
longing are at one. Let the hour be eventide, when the shadows are 
teaching the light to remember, and the appeal to one’s nature is 
still wider and deeper. Recollection, faith, hope, pathos, and love,all 
blending with pleasurable feeling, render the day-dreams that come 
to us at such times almost convincing, not easy to forget. Choose a 
house by the sea, where the low-voiced, intimate talk between the 
great deep and a familiar shore comes in to blend with the silence, 
and there the appeal takes on a noble form. One thinks of Prome¬ 
theus chained to his cliff and hearing the ceaseless laughter of the 
sea. From that mighty personification of the majesty and pathos, 
the hope and the terror of our existence, the mind turns irresistibly 
to the Hebrew prophet’s personification of the law of the higher 
life, the suffering servant of the Lord. One’s whole nature is stirred, 
one’s entire being appealed to. But in the ascent from the pleasurable 
ease of the chair to the highest level of emotion, at every step the 
appeal to sensation is strong and compelling. Lose that, and imagina¬ 
tion falls from its supreme place and power to the plane of homiletic 
allegory. 

Nature in her noble moods overemphasizes rather than under¬ 
emphasizes this appeal to sensation. A vast wheat-field in the 
American or Canadian Northwest, enjoyed just before the harvesters 
strike in, sends against the eye wave after wave of color, submerging 
the mind in rich and fruitful feeling. The sky of the Rockies, a sort 
of perpetual northwest sky, enables the eye to make a happy marriage 
with the universe. Or rather, since in such upliftng models we are 
delivered from the tyranny and torture of subjective consciousness, 
the universe becomes an irresistible wooer and makes a joyful marriage 
with the eye. Through intimate and ennobling beauty, nature weds 
the heart of man to the heart of things. 

The physiological effect of beauty is to quicken the pulse, start the 
blood, and set in motion a vitalizing flood of feeling, thus flushing the 
veins with a radiant sense of competence and ease. While the spell 
lasts, existence is unvexed, and our strength is equal to our day. 

The secret of noble imagination, then, is a high conception charged 
with feeling. Through the beautiful, reason and conscience, pressing 
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close to a life larger than consciousness, take nurture from the breasts 
of immeasurable being. The infinite becomes intimate with the 
finite. The unseen universe enters into covenant with the visible 
world. Or, to put it better, for a little while we are lifted above our 
false italics. There is a single world, and a single meaning runs 
through it from top to bottom. While reason painfully struggles 
toward a perfect synthesis, imagination reaches the goal, visualizing 
the unity of things. Appearance and reality are made one. Our expe¬ 
rience and our education so drill analysis into us that, bye and bye, 
the habit of walking around things, of trying to get in behind them, 
becomes a disease. But beauty cures us of the disease. There is no 
being to be found behind it; the whole of being is in it. Upon the 
beautiful the restless mind comes to rest. 

Nothing can be nobly beautiful unless the eye and the reason 
work together without a hitch or jar. This is the explanation of the 
fact that the vast cannot by itself be beautiful. If vastness be its 
decisive aand dominant quality, it runs into the vague. And then 
the judgment is at odds with the eye. A great cliff, like El Capitan 
at the Yosemite, viewed from the base, is over half a mile of height, 
more than three thousand feet sheer. But the eye cannot come up 
to one’s judgment. We pinch ourselves, violently nudge our senses, 
to make them perceive what they ought to perceive. All in vain! 
The eye and the judgment are hopelessly at odds. Behind the eye, 
judgment is at hard labor. The heavy guns of statistics come lum¬ 
bering up. But the eye simply denies their competence. The great 
cliff is immensely interesting, and never for a moment ennobling. 
In striking contrast is the grand canon of the Yellowstone. Here the 
vastness of the gorge, the majestic reach of the cliff, is wedded to an 
indescribable spread and loveliness of color. The result is that vast¬ 
ness becomes tributary to something higher than vastness. The 
judgment and the eye are instinctively in unison. There is no con¬ 
sciousness of mental labor. The seer is all eye, if you will. But 
just as truly is he all soul. His soul is in his eyes. The majestic 
loveliness of the canon suffuses him with a divine content. The 
universe is one and indivisible, and through the eye he falls heir to it. 

So, again, the unifying effect of high imagination is clearly seen in 
the influence that certain places have over us. In a way they are 
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sacraments, in which the seen and the unseen perfectly blend. Rome, 
Athens, Jerusalem—in such places history is visualized. An Amer¬ 
ican who- has read all there is to read on the Gettysburg campaign 
does not truly know the great event. But let him, having digested 
his knowledge, spend a day by himself on the battle-field. A strange 
thing happens. His knowledge becomes a different thing. History 
takes a visible form. Standing on the stone wall where the charge 
of the gallant southerners broke, he lives the event over again. In 
his own person he takes part. He catches his breath as he realizes the 
closeness of the issue. History is a living presence. And he feels 
the unity of the nation as if it were the touch of a living hand, great 
and gentle, laid on his head in blessing and in consecration. 

The work of the imagination is to visualize the invisible. The 
beautiful bodies forth the soul of things. Thus legend sometimes 
has a truth superior to scientific knowledge of the past. Criticism 
rejects its details, cashiers its testimony on this or that point. But 
legend is the artist of history. For details as such it has no concern. 
While it does not consciously neglect correctness, it does not deliber¬ 
ately aim at it. Legend deals with the soul of history. Its heroes are 
our contemporaries. Its events happen in the heart of man. Its 
truth is the truth of creative imagination using history as its raw 
material. Even so with all noble forms of the beautiful. Imagina¬ 
tion is not fancy. Fancy plays on the surface of things. Its truth 
is the truth of impressions, of passing moods and temporary interests. 
It is an escape from reality. But imagination controls reality. It 
deals in the fundamental. The presence of the beautiful is the 
audience chamber of the eternal. Watson’s line, “Time trembled 
at the opening of the rose,” occurs to us. And Matthew Arnold’s 
criticism of the Celtic fancy, on the ground that it is in collision with 
reality, is admirably in point. Fancy plays over life. Imagination 
goes to the root of life, and so gives us the Greek and the Shakspearian 
drama, whose reality is as well guaranteed as the existence of the 
tides and the stars. 

A final illustration is a noble biography, the story of a life that is a 
meeting-place of the seen and unseen. We talk about this world 
and the other world. It is our crude experience that gives us our 
school-girl italics. The world is one. And in the noble lives lived 
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now and then in our midst the world’s unity is revealed to us with 
convincing power. A great biography lays bare the secret of the 
free spirit. Events and circumstances are faithfully drawn, but so 
drawn that they become a living body informed by a living soul. 
History, said Aristotle, is a poor drama, full of episodes. But a 
great biography is dramatic through and through. It unifies the seen 
and the unseen. And “mankind is enriched by a joyous and refresh¬ 
ing story,” to use the dear phrase we find at the end of Bayard’s 
life. 

The layman’s impressions of beauty sum up to this; the beautiful 
brings him into quickening touch with the invisible. Through high 
imagination, the perfect, the ultimate reality, becomes a real presence. 
Keats’ lines, of which, happily, only the first is hackneyed, publish 
the secret. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 

Turning to religion, I do not propose a complete analysis of its 
nature and effects, but shall seek to carry the analysis far enough 
to make plain the relation between religion and the imagination. 
Now, in the aesthetic consciousness, while the visible and the invisible 
are unified, the emphasis falls on the visible. But in religious feeling 
taken in its deeper forms, the emphasis falls on the invisible. This 
stands out in the history of the idea of God, which rises out of con¬ 
sciousness when the pressure of unfriendly circumstances threatens 
man with demoralization. The arguments for the existence of God, 
whatever may be their apologetic value, have immense worth as part 
and parcel of idealizing thought. They are the product of the mental 
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effort to keep the scheme of life coherent, to lay unseen and eternal 
foundations for experience in time and space, to insure and safe¬ 
guard the worth-whileness of human existence. Necessarily the 
emphasis is laid upon the invisible. The religious consciousness, 
whenever it is impassioned, forgets second causes. Only the First 
Cause counts. Yet, while the emphasis differs, the effect in terms of 
feeling is very much the same. It is the real presence of the unseen 
within the visible and tangible order of things with which vital religion 
is concerned. This is made plain by the belief in the personality 
of God. Human personality, when it is high above the level of average 
humanity, becomes a trysting-place where the visible and the invisible 
hold loving communion. The personality of God, judged by its effects 
on feeling, accomplishes the same result on a greater scale. God 
conceived as an omnipotent Person brings all the power and resources 
and tendencies of the unseen universe within reach of the struggling 
human purpose, the straining will, and puts them into man’s service. 
The visible and the invisible worlds are unified, becoming parts of a 
single context of experience and meaning. 

The methods adopted by religion throw clear light on the matter 
under consideration. In proportion to the depth and persistence 
of religious emotion is the necessity for sacraments—made up of 
symbolical words and dramatic actions—by whose means the ardent 
believer is assured of the unity of life in its entire reach and range, 
so that the things unseen and uncomprehended befriend and enlarge 
what he sees and understands. Of all sacraments the appeal to sensa¬ 
tion is a nesessary and constituent part. On the lower levels, a great 
mass of facts is in evidence, such as the taurobolia or blood-bath 
in the religion of Mithras, the “dancing dervishes,” the “holy jump¬ 
ers,” and the coarse forms of revivalism the world over. But it is just 
as true of sacraments on the highest levels of religious feeling, unless 
having altogether ceased to be real sacraments, they shall have 
shriveled to bare doctrinal declarations, lacking all vitalizing power. 

Again, the dependence of religion on music goes to show the same 
thing. How great is the difference between the “comfortable words” 
of our Lord, “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, 
and I will give you rest,” if never so well read, and the same words 
sung in the Messiah by a sweet and noble woman’s voice. The 
music, allying itself to the words, carries it to the very depth of our 
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being. The undermeanings and suggestions of life come into con¬ 
sciousness; all of them, however great the pains of memory they 
bring, convince us for the moment that all is well with our world. 
Of similar nature is the effect of the hymn. Hymn-singing, when 
it is greatly done, produces a kind of conviction that is vitally different 
from the results of philosophic reasoning. It brings the distant ends 
of life close home. Inference takes wings and becomes vision. On 
the lower side, it partakes of the emotion excited by a good, though 
not too heavy, dinner—a glow of comfortable feeling that tempo¬ 
rarily saps the foundations of doubt and mistrust. On the higher 
side, it is of the same nature with the joy of a June day which catches 
us up, body and reason and spirit together, into a mood of ecstatic 
content. The conviction bom of the marriage between word and 
music is a radiant conviction. The moral corrosive of a half-hearted 
faith is overcome. The understanding is quieted. The soul is glad. 

The deepest difference between the aesthetic and the religious 
conviction is that the latter deals primarily with the unknown. From 
the earliest days of organized religion, as we find it at work in Chaldea 
down to the relation between religion and science in our own time, 
this law holds true. Chaldean magic inseparably bound up with 
prayer, and Chaldean astronomy or astrology inseparably connected 
with theology, aimed to rid man of the fears which would, if not 
arrested, unman and demoralize him. This they did by bringing 
the unknown into friendly and sympathetic relations with the intel¬ 
ligible. And when once our heads are cleared touching the contro¬ 
versy over religion and science, we shall find that the nature of religion, 
beneath all the changes in ideals and in methods, has remained 
unchanged. It consciously and deliberately concerns itself with the 
things that put fear and misgiving into the heart of man. Its objec¬ 
tive point is a deep relationship, an indestructible covenant, between 
the known and the unknown. 

But, when all is said that can be said regarding the difference 
between the religious and the aesthetic consciousness, we return to 
the strong likeness between them. The resemblance is profound. 
Judged by their endumg effects, they are at one. Just in proportion 
as religious certitude differs from the conclusions of abstract reasoning 
does the likeness become striking. In both, the emotional conse¬ 
quence is the real presence of the unseen. The appeal to sensation is 
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essential. -Everything turns on how it shall be made or how it may 
be controlled. No one needs to be reminded that the plague of 
religion is the greedy appetite for rich sensation, and that not a few 
forms of religious exaltation do not differ in their moral quality from 
the exaltation of imperfect drunkenness. Religion, on the lowest as 
well as on the highest levels, seeks to bring the mystery of the unseen 
into the heart of the believer. “What have I if I have not all?” 
cries the youth in Schiller’s “Veiled Image at Sais.” “For in the 
sacrament one crumb is all,” says the adoring woman in “How 
Lisa Loved the Kang.” In impassioned religious emotion soul and 
body become parts of an organic unity. An uprush of feeling floods 
the mind. The unknown is the divine, and the divine is a real and 
quickening presence. Lacking this, we have not vital religion at all, 
but either a cold and cheerless theory that resembles religion pretty 
much as a herbarium resembles a flower garden, or a dilettantism 
that adopts the tasting of emotion as its hobby. 

Religion is necessarily sensuous, for in it the supreme form of 
idealism triumphantly asserts its power over the mass of men. It is 
an impassioned conviction that the unseen things, not the things we 
see, possess primary reality. And then it is an equally impassioned 
conviction that the unseen ends and issues of life have the right of 
way. A thousand things deny it. The love of pleasure and place 
and power, face and fashion and fate, assail it. The sorrows and 
disillusionments of existence undermine our faith. Yet, in spite 
of all, when the Christian consciousness is at its best, there is a serene 
and radiant conviction that the way of the Christ shall some day be 
the way of the world. And, in order to publish this conviction with 
convincing force, religion must take imagination into her service. 

The aesthetic sense and the religious consciousness are, then, very 
closely related. But what is the nature of this relation ? Matthew 
Arnold, in the introduction to Ward’s English Poets , declared that 
“Poetry is the guide of life.” When he coined the sentence, he was 
no doubt thinking of Bishop Butler’s proposition, “Probability is 
the guide of life.” And he is right, if we mean by “poetry” high 
reasoning that has passed into noble imagination. For only so can 
the will in our breasts that makes for righteousness visualize the 
distant end of our mortal struggle with the lower self. But the final 
question is: Where lies the ultimate source and spring of great 
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poetry? Verse is an easy thing to come by. Charming poetry is 
relatively easy. But poetry of the grand style, poetry that masters 
the hearts of earnest folk and braces their wills—where is it bom 
and how is it nurtured ? Lange ends his history of materialism with 
the frank confession that man cannot live by science alone, and, 
theology having been thrown on the scrap-heap, poetry and art must 
feed him. Again we will agree. But, once more, the previous ques¬ 
tion must be put: How are we to insure the possibility of poetry of 
the grand style ? We might appeal to the history of art and literature 
to show that creative periods of interpretation and expression have 
been on intimate terms with ardent, and if you will, even naive 
religion. At this point, however, we are concerned not so much 
with the history as with the nature of things. 

Bosanquet, in his History 0} Aesthetic (p. 21), criticizing Plato's 
subordination of the beautiful to the moral, says: 

Beauty .... is really an expression, co-ordinate with the moral order as 
a whole and not bound under its rules, of that larger complication and unity of 
things which reflects itself in the sense of beauty on the one hand, and on the 
other hand in the social will. 

He is quite right, so far as the nature of beauty is concerned. Beauty 
is not subordinate to the good. The artist is in his rights against the 
moralist. The beautiful and the good are co-ordinate expressions of 
an unseen compelling reality. But Bosanquet falls into deep error 
through not considering, on the spot, the relation between the beauti¬ 
ful and the good, taken together on the one side, and religious feeling 
on the other. When he says that beauty, with the “ social will,” is 
a co-ordinate expression of ultimate reality, he leaves out of sight 
some very vital history. For art without leisure or free time is 
impossible. Now, leisure is the fruit of co-operative labor both on 
the lower economic levels and on the higher social and political 
levels. Athens is within and behind the supreme form of classic 
literature and art. But how was Athens made? That is another 
way of asking: “How is the social will made?” The secret of the 
social will lies underneath high art. The supreme problem is the prob¬ 
lem of law. How to ground and bottom the social will ? It can be 
done only by religion in one form or another. The heart of man 
must be brought into an indestructible covenant with the unseen and 
unknown forces of the universe. While the work of grounding the 
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social will is going on, imagination and the moralizing will constitute an 
indivisible unity. After it is done and when leisure gives use to 
specializations of function, the artist and the Puritan come to blows. 
Both are right; both are wrong. The beautiful and the good are in 
equal subjection to the unseen, neither being subject to the other. 

So, too, with the true. At the end of his noble essay on the 
Scientific Use of the Imagination , Tyndall writes: 

In his hours of health and strength and sanity, when the stroke of action has 
ceased and the pause of reflection has set in, the scientific investigator finds him¬ 
self overcome with .... awe. Breaking contact with the hampering details 
of earth, it associates him with a power which gives fulness and tone to his exist¬ 
ence, but which he can neither analyze nor comprehend. 

Tyndall’s use of the term “ imagination ” is inexact. For if any 
definite meaning is to be attached to “ imagination,” it means a con¬ 
ception visualized, an idea fused with sensation. Tyndall has in 
mind the function of hypothesis in its largest possible reach and 
scope. But in the words, “it associates him with a power which 
gives fulness and tone to his existence, ” there is a very clear sugges¬ 
tion of religion in its vital sense. Perhaps it was impossible for 
Tyndall to use the word “religion” in this connection, because it 
seemed to him to be heavily handicapped by associations that ren¬ 
dered a working alliance between science and religion impossible. 
For all that, there is a distinctly religious element in the situation 
which his words seek to cover. And his essay is a fine illustration 
of the inherent religious quality of science. Plotinus said that the 
beautiful was an ascent into the unseen. So is that ennobling love 
of truth which is the inspiration of science. Its soul is a potential 
religion, an enthusiasm for the universe which gives to the most 
insignificant facts an infinite value. The beautiful and the true and 
the good are co-ordinate expressions of an unseen, but an authoritive, 
reality. But conscious relation with this upholding and outreaching 
reality—this and nothing else is the pith and meaning of vital religion. 
Inevitably, then, religion has an imperative need of imagination. 
For only through the imagination can the unseen become and remain 
a real presence within the things that are seen. Reason can develop 
the context of thought into which our opinions must widen, if they 
would retain our respect. But this abstract reason cannot make 
the saving unities of life and mind compelling. To reach that end, 
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reason must ally itself to noble imagination. The philosopher must 
join forces with the poet. Then the unity of things, taking the com¬ 
plication of things up into itself, captures the eye of man, and so 
brings his restless heart to rest. This may not be done without 
religion. Great imagination is not possible upon a negative view of 
life. Doubt, piercing and cleansing doubt, is necessary. But some¬ 
how doubt itself must be incorporated into the indwelling unity of 
things. Or else, the imagination and the constructive will, going 
lame together, the world is cursed by men of the Hamlet and Sordello 
type, in whom thought “breaks yoke” with action. 

On the one hand, religion is vitally necessary to the imagination; 
on the other hand, imagination is vitally necessary to religion. With¬ 
out imagination, religion is crippled, inference being substituted for 
vision. Possibly, the new-birth of dogmatic theology may be helped 
along by the discovery that dogma, rightly apprehended, is an exercise 
of high religious imagination, and so is an inevitable part of earnest 
and spacious and enduring morality. Anyway, imagination is 
indispensable to religion. For it is the work of religion to stay the 
heart and steady the will by restoring to us, after the merciful cruelty 
of life has taken from us our childhood, the unity of our world. 
There is no other world than this. But the larger part of this world 
is the over-world; and by reason of the over-world, there is opened, 
within our being, an inner world in which our souls take sanctuary 
from the fret and fever of existence. Yet we are not mystics of the 
Hindoo type. The visible is immensely real. How, then, shall it 
frame itself to the invisible? That question is answered when 
moods of intense aesthetic pleasure fuse with moods of deep religious 
feeling. Then the saving work is completed. On Christmas Eve 
we hear the Messiah nobly rendered. The very beauty of it stirs us 
to keenest pain. Motherhood and babyhood in their ideal forms! 
And the great city with its horrors of lust and sense looking at us over 
the heads of the men and women who sing to us! But the surge of 
pain, of grief and terror and pity, that goes through the heart, is 
redemptive. By means of beauty the spiritual reality of things 
becomes compelling. One’s whole being is brought into covenant 
with things unseen and eternal. We do not dare to be afraid regard¬ 
ing the final issues. We go forth to greet our world with a high 
purpose, a dauntless will, and a gladdening hope. 
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ARE THE RESURRECTION NARRATIVES LEGENDARY ? 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D. 

U ni vers i ty of Chicago 

I 

Are the gospel narratives relating to the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, taken in their obvious, and obviously intended, sense, to be 
accepted as truly historic; or are we to criticize them freely, and find 
them either wholly, or in important part, legendary and not worthy 
of trust ? There is a third thing possible, or held by some to be possible 
in the way of critical method, different from either of the two fore¬ 
going alternatives. What that third thing is, and how it is to be 
regarded, are points which it would require the space of a full article 
to treat as their present importance might dictate. 

To prevent misunderstanding, I feel that I ought at once to record 
here express recognition of the fact—undoubted fact I believe it to 
he—that there are some biblical students who, while admitting in 
general the presence of the true supernatural in Scripture, still so far 
yield to the importunate stress of the scientific, not to call it the critico- 
skeptical, spirit of their time, as to incline constantly toward keeping 
this element confined within its very strictest, narrowest boundaries, 
doubting, for instance, the literal bodily resurrection of Christ, 
rejecting his miraculous virgin-birth; such biblical students there 
undoubtedly are, who—and I now reach the fact which I wish dis¬ 
tinctly to acknowledge—remain, notwithstanding their scruples, 
sincerely loyal disciples of Jesus. The biblical students to whom I 
refer are too reverent, too believing, to use themselves the word 
“legend,” much more the word “myth,” in characterization of any 
gospel narrative, these words being more skeptical in their connotation 
than they will admit to be truly descriptive of their attitude toward 
the New Testament. Out of sincere regard for such fellow-disciples, 
I should be glad myself to use in the pages following some other 
word than either “myth” or “legend,” if I could find—but I cannot— 
some other single word equally available for present purposes. 

628 
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There is no denying that report of a resurrection from the dead 
is one of the most difficult of all things conceivable to believe. The 
incredulous attitude and behavior of the first disciples as to the 
resurrection of their Lord were perfectly natural. The account 
given of their attitude and behavior is one among many traits of 
self-evidencing truth in the gospel narratives. Even their attitude 
toward those many predictions uttered by the living Jesus that he 
would rise from the dead, was perfectly natural. It is not in the 
least surprising that they did not so much as understand those pre¬ 
dictions; much less that they did not really believe them. So little 
impression did those predictions, when uttered, make on the minds 
of the disciples, that nothing but the actual fulfilment following 
would probably ever have brought them back to their recollection. 
Moreover—and this is important—but for their actual fulfilment, 
there never would have been transmitted to us—nay, there never 
would have arisen—report of the fact that such predictions were 
uttered. Falsified, they would have been too utterly insignificant 
for record or preservation. This is so evident that it may be set 
down as self-evident. 

Why is it that a resurrection from the dead is a thing inherently 
so incredible ? Because it is contrary to all human experience ? But 
is it ? Does not affirming it to be, beg the question ? If a resur¬ 
rection even once has occurred, then it is not contrary to all human 
experience. What is the fact ? That is our true inquiry. It would 
be the reverse of wise, of “ scientific ” (to use the favorite current 
term), to preclude investigation as to the fact alleged, by arbitrarily 
assuming that the fact alleged does not exist—does not exist because 
forsooth contrary to all human experience. Is it thus contrary? 
is the very point at issue. Let us look at the evidence. The evidence 
must be very strong—admitted; for the fact to be proved is, admit¬ 
tedly, in the highest degree improbable. 

That is, it would be in the highest degree improbable in the case 
of any other than Jesus Christ. In his case, by unique exception, 
the antecedent improbability vanishes, or at least is reduced to 
quantity so small that it may logically be quite disregarded. Even 
irrespectively of Christ’s predictions of his own resurrection, it may 
be affirmed that the resurrection of such a being as, if the gospel 
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records are substantially true, he undeniably was, after such a life 
as he had lived, and after such a death as he had died, was a thing, 
we cannot indeed quite say to have been expected, but certainly a 
thing not to excite wonder on our part; contrariwise, to be, on proper 
evidence, believed in without any sense of violence suffered to our 
reason. Yes, so much as that we can most confidently say. 

Let us, however, for the moment put out of our minds this line of 
argument for the reality of Christ’s resurrection, and soberly consider 
what skeptic historical criticism has to say in the way of objection 
to the reality of it. Such criticism says in effect substantially always 
the same thing. It says: “True, if the gospel narratives are to be 
accepted as trustworthy, then the attitude and behavior of the dis¬ 
ciples, in first obstinately disbelieving, and then believing so strenu¬ 
ously as they did, the alleged fact of the resurrection of Jesus, is a 
nearly overwhelming argument in favor of the reality of that resur¬ 
rection. But the account given of the disciples’ attitude and behavior 
is not history, it is legend; we do not know that they took the attitude 
reported of them; we do not know that they behaved as it is affirmed 
in the gospels that they did; in fact, the gospel stories are not true 
history.” Such, in effect, is the frankly skeptic critico-historical 
position. 

Legends, then, let us for the moment suppose the stories in question 
to be. We instinctively at once inquire: What gave rise to the 
legends ? The resurrection did not occur, is the skeptic assumption. 
Very well, then—when, at what point of time, was the first mistaken 
belief entertained that it did occur ? Who first believed it, and com¬ 
municated his belief to another, and another, and another, and got 
those others to believe it along with himself? In some such way, 
the legend, if legend the resurrection story be, must have arisen. 
No personal disciple of the living Jesus can be imagined to have been 
the originator of the report (supposed false) that Jesus rose from 
the dead. The disciples, all of them, showed themselves too incredu¬ 
lous about it, at the time when, as the gospels report, the rising 
occurred. Mary Magdalene ? She was as incredulous as any of the 
disciples. Besides, if the resurrection did not occur (which is now 
our supposition), there was the tomb undisturbed to confirm her 
unbelief, and, moreover, the dead body therein which she, not believ- 
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ing but loving, pathetically brought spices to embalm withal for its 
perpetual, never-to-be-broken sleep! 

But if the report, supposed false, could not have started with any 
of the personal disciples of the living Jesus, may it not have got its 
start with a later generation of disciples? Improbable, almost to 
the degree of impossible. A tender memory of him might have 
grown into an affectionate tradition about him; but such a possible 
tradition would have had a short life, it could hardly have outlived 
the generation with which it arose, and it would have given rise to 
no written record of his words and his works, much less have enlisted 
a new generation of disciples to that crucified teacher now hopelessly 
dead. Yes, if {he report (still to be supposed false and groundless) 
did not start—and demonstrably it could not have started—with 
Christ’s own immediate disciples, the lapse of time, after that first 
generation of disciples had disappeared, would constantly more and 
more increase the impossibility—if an impossibility can be increased 
—of the false report’s getting started at all. In view of what is 
reported, whether truly or not, in the gospels, to have happened, 
and in view of what has certainly been happening for nineteen cen¬ 
turies since, the legendary theory as to the resurrection of Jesus (sup¬ 
posed unreal) is absurd, is unthinkable. The theory can be put into 
words, but it cannot be construed in thought. This, I am aware, is 
a bold postulate, but I insist upon it. 

Perhaps I ought not to insist upon it. It may be a postulate too 
bold, to say that the legendary theory applied here “cannot be con¬ 
strued in thought.” Let me limit myself to saying instead that as for 
myself I cannot construe it in thought. I have made the effort and 
have failed. Some person of far greater ingenuity than mine might 
succeed. I should like to see such a person’s construing scheme 
drawn out to some fulness of detail in hypothetical statement. It 
would not satisfy my own sense of what, in order to constitute a 
suitable working hypothesis, is rigorously required, for him to say 
vaguely, for example: 

“Ah, I would not apply the word ‘legend’ to the case. I would 
rather use the word ‘tradition.’ I would then say: A certain tradi¬ 
tion, having in it doubtless some germ of fact for nucleus, gradually 
grew up and finally took definite form, written, and so thenceforward 
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unchangeable, in the gospels as we have them. There was never 
any conscious and intentional falsifying in the case. It was an 
automatic process of evolution from an original germ of truth— 
nobody in particular responsible for the result, which accordingly, 
though unhistorical and untrustworthy, is not to be stigmatized as 
fraudulent or even as legendary merely. ,, 

Such a construing in thought would not, I say, satisfy my historical 
sense of what is required. The word “tradition” substituted for 
“legend” does not help at all. What is a tradition? It is report 
passed on from one to another, passed on by some one to some other. 
In the course of being thus passed on by many in succession to many 
in succession, the tradition naturally “grows,” no doubt. How 
grows? Through being added to—added to by someone. We do 
not get rid of the need of personal agency by using the word “ tradi¬ 
tion,” and the word “grows,” instead of the word “legend”—which 
names a thing that also has the habit of “growing.” “Legend” 
or “tradition,” whichever you will have it, the resurrection story 
had to have a start in some individuaFs initiative. Who, supposably— 
I do not, of course, ask for a name, but person of what time, of what 
relation to Jesus, possessed of what secret, whence derived, to get him¬ 
self believed, of what capacity, how acquired, to impose ungrounded 
belief upon himself; describe him somehow, and tell me what sort 
of man it was, when, where, under what conditions living, that first 
falsely, groundlessly (however innocently), reported that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead—the fact being that the condemned and dis¬ 
credited victim of the cross lay undisturbed and “saw corruption” in 
the sealed and guarded tomb of Joseph? There was no time left 
vacant by the hastening march of events, in which could “grow” 
an ungrounded false tradition that Jesus rose from the dead. A few 
days only and Pentecost had come, and with Pentecost there was the 
erewhile coward Peter, the perjured renegade coward Peter, standing 
up boldly before an immense crowd at Jerusalem to proclaim that 
the Lord he had lately in panic with oaths denied, was risen from 
the dead, and was Lord of all. (Important, in its evidential value, is 
the fact that the pentecostal intrepidity and zeal of Peter, and with 
him of “the Eleven,” was not a mere momentary exaltation on their 
part which might be due to the transporting effect of self-begotten 
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subjective delusion. That same spirit lasted lifelong in all the apostles. 
Is it conceivable that delusion was the secret of it, the unfailing 
support of it?) Can the theory of false tradition be construed by 
anybody in thought? By the way, it deserves to be pointed out 
that the tradition, the report, that Jesus Christ rose from the dead, 
being a perfectly simple, single proposition, is a tradition that by 
its very nature precludes the idea of “growth.” It is full-grown at 
once at its birth. There may be subsequent agglutination of all 
sorts of other matter about this as nucleus, but the tradition itself 
is not a tradition that has “grown.” The reader will at least see 
how impossible the present writer finds it to construe in thought the 
legendary (or traditional) theory of Christ’s resurrection. But 
there remains to be given yet one more evidence of this confessed 
incapacity on his part. 

For there is another method often adopted of making the gospel 
narratives seem legend, or groundless tradition, nothing more— 
which is equally unsatisfactory to my own individual historic sense. 
That method, sometimes employed no doubt in perfect good faith, 
is resort to the expedient of pointing to the staggering but indisputable 
fact of omnivorous human credulity, rendering great masses of men, 
at all times and everywhere, easy prey to the most extravagant pre¬ 
tensions of enthusiasts or impostors, especially reb'gious enthusiasts 
or impostors. There is Mohammedanism, there is Mormonism, not 
to mention imposing phenomena of superstitious belief displaying 
themselves in our own times and among us; the same tendency 
in human nature that accounts for the success of these systems and 
movements, accounts for the success of Christianity—so the argument 
runs. 

To this view of the case it is to be replied: First, that, by very 
noteworthy exception to the general rule of popular credulity, a resur¬ 
rection from the dead is, as was well exemplified in the case of Christ’s 
disciples, an object of the most immediate and most obstinate incre¬ 
dulity; this particular incredible marvel no other religious system has 
for an indispensable article of its creed, while Christianity makes this 
its very foundation; secondly, that such a line of thought quite avoids 
the real issue involved. The problem is not: How did Christianity, 
once fairly launched on its great historic career, thenceforward easily 
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win its multitudes of adherents ? but: How, without the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, did it get its first launch ? Who was it—when ? 
where ? how ?—that launched it, and launched it on the false report 
of such resurrection, seen, or not, by the launcher, to be (as assuredly 
it was) an article of belief quite indispensable, if there was to be a 
future for Christianity after its founder's death? If there was no 
resurrection of Christ, how came there to be a resurrection of Chris¬ 
tianity ? For a resurrection of Christianity undeniably there was. 

Besides, there was the fact of the disciples' first utter incredulity 
as to the resurrection of their Lord. General human credulity 
accounts for much; does it account also at need for incredulity ? The 
disciples did not believe, when they had reason to believe. Did they 
then, soon after, believe, when they had no reason to do so, and when 
they had, on the contrary, every reason not to believe ? 

It is sometimes difficult to treat respectfully the varying shifts 
and devices of destructive New Testament criticism. In dealing 
with the question of the resurrection of Christ, whatever way it may 
be that this criticism takes in which to account, on the hypothesis of 
legend or ungrounded tradition, for the incontrovertible facts existing 
in the case, that way always turns out to be a cul-de-sac, closed with 
inevitable reductio ad absurdum at the end. 

Perhaps I owe it to myself, if not to my readers; still more perhaps 
I owe it to the propounders of that legendary theory which, on experi¬ 
ment with it, I constantly find to be so unequal to the task it sets 
itself; perhaps, I say, I ought to exhibit—very briefly it must be—a 
tentative of mine, essayed in all good faith, futile though it proved, 
to construe that legendary theory in thought. “Somebody,'' so I 
began with myself, postulating, for a start, what I suppose no one 
in the world would deny, or could; “somebody," I began, “it does 
not signify who, first said Jesus Christ rose from the dead. Why 
did he say that ? " The next step, the answering of that question, 
halted an instant between two alternatives. The man who first gave 
voice to the momentous allegation may really have believed what 
he said; or he may have said it in conscious falsehood, for a purpose. 
This latter alternative may be dismissed with the mere statement of it; 
no one, I take it, now would seriously maintain the contention of 
conscious fraud in the matter under consideration. The supposed 
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first affirmer then affirmed, because he believed, that Christ rose from 
the dead. How came he to believe it ? That is our inevitable next 
question. (If we could only say, “Because it happened,” all would 
be easy; but the hypothesis under which we are working forbids us 
to say that, since according to that hypothesis it did not happen.) 
Let us say: “He came to believe it, because he wished it to be true.” 
That is the natural skeptic answer to the question why he believed it. 
The wish was father to the thought, as the saying is. 

This sounds plausible enough, as long as we leave it in the vague. 
But to leave it in the vague, is not to construe it in thought. Let 
us try to construe it in thought. Obviously, the wish begetting, and 
the thought, the belief, begot, must correspond, must agree, must in 
fact be substantially the same. Now exactly what, supposably, was 
that first affirmed wish ? Not merely to have Jesus Christ rise from 
the dead—assuredly not merely that. He must have wished his Lord 
—our supposed person is of course a disciple, one too of Christ’s own 
immediate disciples, we are compelled to conjecture—he must have 
wished his Lord to live after his resurrection in the exercise of that 
messianic power which, just before his crucifixion, his disciples, for a 
brief moment of apparent glorious triumph on Christ’s part, would 
seem to have happily trusted that he had been holding all the time in 
reserve, but was then about to exert in the immediate establishment 
of his kingdom. This, nothing less than this, nothing other than 
this, was what our hypothetic first promulger of the idea that Christ 
rose from the dead must have wished, when (according to the hypo¬ 
thesis for the moment entertained) he wished Christ’s resurrection so 
strongly that, without evidence, he came actually to believe Christ’s 
resurrection had occurred according to his wish. 

It obviously is important, if we are to attempt accounting for a 
given false belief on the hypothesis of a supposed wish’s having 
begotten it—it is, I say, obviously important, first of all, to determine, 
with some degree of definiteness, what the supposed begetting wish 
necessarily was. I submit that here the wish in question must have 
been such as I have been representing it. There is no other possi¬ 
bility to be for a moment entertained; that is, I can think of no other. 
Now, did the state of things that existed at the time, that stared 
every observer in the face, admit of any disciple’s imposing upon 
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himself the notion that Christ, hopelessly dead in Joseph’s tomb, 
had indeed risen from the dead and was indeed putting in active exer¬ 
cise the messianic power previously held by him in abeyance and was 
at length visibly establishing a visible kingdom on earth to the over¬ 
throw of Roman dominion and to the corresponding exaltation of 
Israel? This is what our supposed affirmer must have thought 
was in progress, if what he thought was determined and begotten 
by what he wished. 

In sincere and loyal endeavor to make the legendary theory some¬ 
how accomplish its task, let us not even yet submit to be finally 
baffled. There is still a chance that looks at first blush as if we might 
make shift to escape ultimate defeat in our experiment with it. Al¬ 
though, as already suggested, everybody must admit that to suppose 
our imaginary first promulger of the resurrection legend, deceived by 
his ardent wish to have it so, could, in the teeth of what in the world 
of fact was laughing such a notion to scorn, have imagined that a 
risen Christ was visibly at work erecting a visible messianic kingdom 
on the ruins of the Roman domination in Israel—although to suppose 
this, I say, is indeed quite impossible, yet may he not have wished to 
believe, and therefore believed, that an invisible Messiah, the late 
crucified Jesus, spiritually alive, while corporeally dead, was invisibly 
employed in founding an invisible messianic kingdom on earth, such 
as in fact all Christians now, the world over, believe in, and labor to 
help establish and extend? This, or substantially this, is the sole 
alternative resort that I have been able to think of, left to the legendary 
theory whereby to save itself and still survive in the acceptance, or 
even in the decent respect, of candid, intelligent men. Let us endeavor 
intelligently and candidly to consider this alternative. 

It will be observed that this alternative presupposes a complete, a 
revolutionary change of conception as to the true character of messiah- 
ship and of the messianic kingdom, from the conception up to that 
time universally held by all Jews, the disciples themselves not excepted. 
Even after the alleged resurrection of Christ, as we learn from Luke 
in the acts, the disciples still held to the traditional Jewish idea that 
the Christ was to be a temporal ruler of unlimited power, and of loyal 
patriot disposition to glorify Israel. Is it sound critico-historical 
sense to suppose that those disciples suddenly, without cause to do so, 
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transformed their conceptions on this subject ? Were they morally, 
spiritually, intellectually even, equal to such a feat of transformation ? 
And whence came to them so soon the courage to preach the trans¬ 
formation (supposed against all probability, actual in their own 
minds) publicly in the face of hostility bitter enough, vehement 
enough, powerful enough, to have just procured the crucifixion of 
Christ ? The alternative, thus for a moment entertained, refuses on 
experiment to be construed in thought—at least, to be so construed 
by me. 

Besides, an impossibly transformed conception of the Messiah 
and of the Messiah’s work in the world, such as has been supposed, 
would not require that the disciple who achieved the transformation 
should wish the bodily resurrection of Christ in order to the fulfil¬ 
ment of his dream. His dream would seem to him to be even better 
in the way of fulfilment without the bodily resurrection of Christ. 
The wish, thus, imagined by the legendary theory to have been 
creative of the thought, that Jesus rose from the dead, would be want¬ 
ing, and in the absence of that pregnant wish, the legend (supposed) 
would, hovering uneasily in the air, still wait for solid ground, or 
probability even, under its feet on which to alight and rest secure. 

II 

“To be on proper evidence believed in,” I said some pages back, 
with reference to the literal bodily resurrection of Christ. But, 
“What would be ‘proper evidence’?” the historical critic will with 
good reason ask, and add: “You surely would not have me admit 
that the testimony of a few women, bewildered women, to so momen¬ 
tous, so incredible, an event, constituted ‘proper evidence.’ The 
simple truth is that the exacting scientific spirit of today will, in such 
a matter, be satisfied with nothing short of qualified expert testimony 
for determining, first, the question, Did death in a given case actually 
supervene? secondly, the question, Did the subject, supposed dead 
and perhaps really dead, resume the functions of life ? In the first 
place, we do not know, and for lack of proper evidence we never can 
know, that Jesus met with death that day on the cross. And still 
more certainly, if more certainly be possible, we do not know that, 
granted he truly died, as alleged, he afterward truly, as alleged, came 
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back to life. The ‘proper evidence’ is lacking. To satisfy the 
modem mind, there should have been a jury of scientific men to pass 
upon the fact in either case. That of course was impossible so long 
ago, so far away; for true science was not bom till our day, nor does 
it now live anywhere save among us [in Christendom, our historical 
critic might have said I], and the idea of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ must be relegated to the limbo of fond human imaginations 
never realized.” 

Science is “a great matter,” but common-sense is sometimes 
useful. And common-sense asks: Do we then not know that 
Julius Caesar was killed at the base of Pompey’s statue in Rome— 
not know it, because forsooth no coroner’s jury of biologic experts 
sat upon his corpse to pronounce him truly dead ? Do we, in fact, 
not know that Julius Caesar ever lived, because no commission of 
competent experts examined the man that purported to be he and 
pronounced that he did indeed fulfil the usual functions of life? 
Would not his campaigns in Gaul answer the purpose of evidence 
to show that he was alive when he carried them on? Certainly 
“the modem man” will never believe much of either the past or the 
present, if he requires strictly scientific evidence to assure him of 
facts open to everyone’s common observation. Those who witnessed 
the crucifixion, the burial, and afterward the repeated appearances, 
of Jesus (risen from the dead), were, in the form of reason and 
common-sense, perfectly competent (even if they were women, some 
of them!) to testify to what they saw and heard. They cannot be 
ruled out of court on the ground of their not being scientific experts. 
There are absurd things in the world, and it is absurd to withhold 
belief in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, simply for the reason that 
God did not take the precaution to provide a commission of truly 
scientific gentlemen to look into the case and deliver their verdict, 
duly certified, upon it. “Proper evidence” for the astounding fact 
is forth-coming in abundant supply, as will presently be shown. 

It is sometimes (quite too easily, because, as the present writer 
fully believes, unhistorically) assumed that the age in which the 
gospels were written, and the age immediately antecedent, in which 
the events recorded in the gospels occurred, was an uncritical time 
when legend-mongering, due to general popular belief in miracles. 
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abounded in Palestine. The “ time-spirit ” is thus invoked to account 
for the alleged miracles reported in the New Testament, even the 
miracle of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Now—Josephus here 
being silent (except indeed as to demoniacal possession and as to 
methods of exorcism) and the wilderness of the Talmud (untrust¬ 
worthy source of information at best) being as yet not thoroughly 
explored—there is, so far as is known to me, no satisfactory contem¬ 
porary evidence at present available bearing on this point apart from 
the evidence contained in the New Testament itself. It is at once 
to be admitted—nay, insisted upon—that miracle in abundance 
is reported of there. But, what is remarkable, accompanying 
unbelief relative tp that abounding miracle is also reported of in the 
gospels. It is a case of extraordinary, and yet perfectly natural, 
paradox. Multitudes thronged Jesus and beheld his miracles with¬ 
out genuinely believing in them or in him. Logically, the entire mass 
of the Jewish population should have been overwhelmed into believing 
and obedient discipleship. That this did not occur is demonstration 
that credulity was not a predominant, was not even a characteristic, 
trait of the spirit of that time among the Jews. It is noted more than 
once by Jesus, or by the evangelists for Jesus, that he could not, or 
would not, exercise his miracle-working power in certain places, 
because of the “unbelief” prevailing there. “Hath any of the rulers 
believed on him, or of the Pharisees ?” asked his enemies—a question 
which shows plainly that, however there might be a popular tendency 
to credulity, that tendency did not affect the influential classes of 
Jewish society. 

Still, if there had occurred, as in fact such a thing was far from 
occurring, a general, a unanimous, movement of muster and adhesion 
in genuine discipleship to Jesus, by reason of ready belief in his 
miracles, that would not have proved the prevalence in Palestine 
of a credulous time-spirit. Such a movement ought to have occurred. 
There was reason enough, valid reason, why it should occur. That 
it did not occur proves irrefutably that a peculiarly credulous time* 
spirit did not in Christ’s day prevail among the inhabitants of Pales¬ 
tine. Guilty, conscience-stricken King Herod’s terrified cry, “It is 
John whom I beheaded, he is risen from the dead,” wildly uttered when 
he heard of Christ’s “mighty works,” is sometimes adduced to make 
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it seem probable that a resurrection from the dead was an idea not 
unfamiliar in that day and one easily believed in—singular use of a 
half-crazed man’s exclamation of panic alarm, to be hazarded in face 
of the fact that not only are no “mighty works” attributed to John 
the Baptist by either history or tradition, but by John the evangelist 
it is expressly recorded that the people noticed and said concerning 
John the Baptist, he “did no sign.” It is noteworthy that Martha, 
in the agony of her grief for her deceased brother, and in the ecstasy 
of her faith in the power of Jesus to have kept him alive, never once 
thought of such a thing as his being now raised by Jesus from the 
dead. The idea of a possible present resurrection for Lazarus was 
apparently as remote from Martha’s mind as in like case it would 
be from anyone’s mind among us today. 

flncontrovertibly, at least as to the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
the time-spirit in Palestine was exactly and intensely the opposite of 
friendly to belief in it and acknowledgment of it. This is even star- 
ingly evident on the very face of all the accounts that we have of the 
actual state of the facts existing in the place at the time. If there 
had been in Palestine during Christ’s time a prevailing popular ten¬ 
dency to imagine and attribute miracle, it is as nearly certain as any¬ 
thing not quite certain well could be, that John the Baptist, an 
acknowledged prophet, of commanding influence, of universal popular 
renown, would have been a favorite subject of legend and tradition. 
As to Christ’s resurrection, I repeat it, the unbelieving, the hostile, 
spirit dominated the Jewish mind. 

The penetrative, the well-nigh irresistibly penetrative, power of 
prevailing public opinion (the time-spirit) in Palestine, was, then, 
such as I have described it. “ Crucify him!” was its demoniac final 
cry. The disciples of Christ lived and breathed in this atmosphere. 
That finally they should have withstood its influence and have over¬ 
come it, and this in spite of their own instinctive and persistent 
incredulity, is one of the wonders of history. It is a wonder that can 
be rationally explained in only one way, and that one way is to admit 
the reality of the fact which they in the teeth of so much hostile influ¬ 
ence believed, asserted, died to attest. In the absence, the non¬ 
existence, supposed, of that fact, what was there to render it probable 
—nay, to render it conceivable—that he, a man discredited by his 
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crucifixion and by the ignominious falsifying, through failure, of his 
promise and prophecies, would, in the near event, become the subject 
of groundless glorifying legend ? There was nothing, nothing. The 
gospel stories are not to be set aside as simply one product among 
many of legendary disposition rife widely in their time. There was 
no such legendary disposition then at work, least of all at work 
concerning a crucified malefactor. Those gospel stories are not 
legend. 

By the way, the very remarkable contrast shown by the gospel 
accounts to have existed between Jesus and John the Baptist, in the 
abundance of miracle attributed to the one, and the total absence 
of miracle attributed to the other, has a second aspect of evidential 
bearing, exceedingly well worthy of note, additional to the one that 
has just been pointed out, with its evidence that disposition to invent 
and attribute miracle was not rife in Palestine during the time of 
those two great figures in Jewish history. Here were two prophets of 
Israel, absolutely contemporaneous, both of them filling the whole 
land with their prophetic renown. One of them surrounded himself 
living, and dying left his memory encircled, with a halo of miracle- 
working fame, incomparably beyond that of any personage that had 
ever preceded him, or that has ever followed him. The other, though 
“a prophet and more than a prophet, ,, lives in history as simply a 
“voice.” Why this difference? Legend could not possibly have 
created the difference. So far as prophetic power and prophetic 
fame tended to beget legend, there was the same reason in the one 
case as in the other—reason existing in both cases in approximately 
the same degree—why legend of miracle-working should accompany 
both the two names. But it does not. Why the difference ? There 
is but one reasonable answer to the question. That answer is, first, 
John “did no sign,” and, secondly, the “signs” attributed to Jesus 
are truly attributed to him. Here then is unexpected additional 
evidence, if additional evidence were needed, to prove the gospel 
narratives of miracle historical and not legendary. If the miracles 
of Jesus were legendary, there would infallibly have been legendary 
miracles for John the Baptist. I have not been able to think of any 
satisfactory explanation of the remarkable difference thus pointed 
out between Jesus and John, any explanation indeed deserving a 
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moment’s consideration, except the obvious explanation that Jesus 
was a true miracle-worker, while John was not. That these two 
kindred prophets should have flourished side by side, with such a con¬ 
trast subsisting between them at this vital point, looks like a divinely 
devised method of accrediting Jesus to all ages of men, as one uniquely 
worthy to be glorified in being declared the Son of God with power 
by the resurrection from the dead. 

I beg the reader to remember that the legend, if legend there was 
in the case, was not a simple, single legend barely affirming that Jesus 
rose from the dead. It was a legend with circumstance, a detailed 
legend—in fact, a very involved and complicated legend; a legend 
resolvable into many legends, all of them as little likely ever to have 
arisen, without the actual occurrence of the fact, as was the main 
legend itself about which they grouped themselves. Even a legend 
has to have a start. What—I repeat the question—what was the 
start of this legend, this false report, that is to say, that Christ rose 
from the dead ? I do not hesitate to say that no start for it, plausible 
enough to be respectfully entertained, is even conceivable. I check 
myself again, and say, conceivable by me. But were it conceivably 
once started, there is no conceivable way in which it could subse¬ 
quently have continued to be maintained, that is, to be credited as 
veritable history. And then there is the great historic fact, the 
indestructible historic fact, of the apostle Paul, not of the apostle 
Paul’s express testimony, but of the apostle Paul himself and his 
great career—a problem he, impossible to be rationally solved except 
upon the hypothesis that Jesus rose from the dead and ascended to 
an eternal throne of omnipotence in the heavens. 

“ Not of the apostle Paul’s express testimony”—but this momentary 
waiver of such testimony is not to be misunderstood. It is far from 
being intended as any disparagement of it. Quite to the contrary 
of that, Paul’s express testimony has in my view a peculiar, an incal¬ 
culable, value which ought to be strongly insisted on. Apart from 
the extraordinary convincing power of the historic phenomenon that 
Paul was, apart from the extraordinary convincing power of the 
miracle by virtue of which Paul became the historic phenomenon 
that he was—apart, I say, from these two things, separately and con¬ 
currently so powerful to convince, the further consideration that such 
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a man as Paul was, a man of intelligence so penetrating, of intellectual 
discipline so thorough, of judgment so sane, of native temper so 
haughty, so imperious, of prior attitude so hostile, living as Paul did 
in the very center and focus, both as to time and as to place, of the 
events concerned—that this man, being altogether such and so con¬ 
ditioned, should have come to be persuaded, immovably persuaded, 
no matter how , that Jesus of Nazareth rose from the dead, is, soberly 
considered, an evidence of the reality of that stupendous fact suffi¬ 
cient by itself alone to constitute a reasonable basis for the same 
persuasion to every thoughtful mind of whatever succeeding generation 
of men. Paul would not have believed without compelling cause to 
believe, miraculous or other; that he did believe is therefore reason 
enough for our believing. 

Let us still consider a little with candor and with calmness the 
unavoidable conditions of the problem with which we have to deal. 
It has, I may assume, been made clear that in using the expressions, 
“legend,” “legendary theory,” I have in mind no one particular 
form of such treatment among the many forms to which the gos¬ 
pel narratives have actually been subjected. I mean any form of 
such treatment that assumes the literal bodily resurrection of Jesus 
not to have occurred. I need to be even more explicit, for the 
skeptical treatment of the gospel narratives is very full of shifts. I 
mean, then, by “legendary theory” whatever theory assumes that the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus—his literal resurrection, as distinguished 
from a figurative, his physical resurrection as distinguished from a 
spiritual (that is, an influence from him posthumously revived and 
indefinitely continued)—I mean, I say, whatever theory assumes that 
such a real resurrection of Jesus did not occur, that the report of its 
having occurred is false. One exception I need to make in saying 
this; for there is one critical theory, not best described as “legend¬ 
ary,” which yet, like the legendary theories, denies, or at least holds 
in doubt, the literal bodily resurrection of Jesus. The critical theory 
thus referred to might appropriately be dealt with under a second 
interrogative title, “Misunderstood ? ” 

The crude critical short way once was, to dispose of the gospel 
narratives very summarily by declaring them the concoction of fraud. 
This method seems to have been employed very early, for the apostle 
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Peter, apparently in view of such a charge already then brought 
against the apostles’ testimony, protests: “We[he and his fellow- 
“eyewitnesses”] did not follow 4 cunningly devised fables’ in pro¬ 
claiming the power and glory of Jesus Christ.” (This note of Peter’s 
shows that the apostolic age was not too credulous to furnish itself 
with critics and skeptics.) But the gross critical theory of fabrication 
for the gospel narratives has long since been abandoned. Even the 
mythical theory, which seemed a softening from the fabrication 
theory, and, three-quarters of a century perhaps ago, was very bold 
and confident of triumph, is now nearly or quite obsolete. It perhaps 
still flourishes up occasionally in a book or an article produced by 
some New Testament critic who has belatedly been informing hims elf 
on the subject, and who naively enjoys the fallacious sensation of 
important discovery, he not having brought continuously down to 
date his researches in the ever-varying state of this ever-“ burning” 
question. But in general it may be said that New Testament critics 
of the time current are careful to avoid seeming to confess any depend¬ 
ence upon mere myth in dealing with the historical and interpretative 
problems presented by the gospels. Even the less destructive-seeming 
word “legend” is seldom now used by New Testament critics. Some 
of them find in the gospels matter “not historical,” which, however, 
they avoid calling “legendary.” Legendary in fact, such matter 
of course generally is, wherever it is found, and I apply the term here 
because I need some single word to designate it briefly. 

The theory of the genesis of the resurrection “myth,” lightly set 
forth, perhaps a half-century ago, in certain French romances dealing 
with New Testament history, may be mentioned, although it has now 
only a quasi-antiquarian interest, so completely have those charm¬ 
ingly written romances, purporting, though they do, to be serious 
historical treatments of their subjects, been discredited in point of 
critical value. Their author is that brilliant pseudo-critical Semitic 
scholar who, treating of Hebrew history, exposed himself by hazarding 
the assertion (at the very moment, it happily chanced to be, when the 
Tel-el-Amama tablets were uncovered to confute him) that Moses 
could not have written the Pentateuch for the reason that the art of 
writing was not known to Israel in his time! According to this 
method of disposing of the gospel narratives, it was a case of hallucina- 
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tion pure and simple, due to an overwrought, half-hysteric state of 
mind in the disdples. Mary Magdalene is given a great part in the 
illusion. She perhaps, so it is conjectured, was earliest to feel the 
demonic stress upon her spirit, and the contagion of hallucination 
easily spread abroad to all from her. Nothing easier!—although 
the narratives supply no hint to encourage the explanation. It 
might be called the method of mental contagion. Parallel instances 
are unhesitatingly said to abound. 

As has been pointed out, the main legend (to indulge the notion 
expressed by the word) is accompanied with a considerable number 
of minor legends vitally related alike to that and to one another. 
What I wish now additionally to point out is that, if the main fact 
alleged—namely, the literal bodily resurrection of Jesus—is a legend, 
then the legends accompanying, in the gospel report of that, are not, 
I submit, such in character as can rationally be imagined to have 
arisen. Just such subsidiary stories as are found in the gospel narra¬ 
tives respecting the resurrection of Jesus, require the actual occurrence 
of that resurrection to account for their appearance in the history. 
For example, take the statement that Jesus, in express terms singu¬ 
larly detailed and definite, foretold his own impending death and 
subsequent resurrection—that statement it would never have occurred 
to anyone, either friendly or hostile to Jesus, whether contempo¬ 
raneous with him or of a following generation, to make, unless Jesus 
did do such foretelling. And if he did do such foretelling, and the 
foretelling was promptly falsified by the fact, then, I ask, had not 
Jesus beforehand effectually discredited himself as prophet, and as, 
in a peculiar, a unique, sense, Son of God, and thus rendered it 
impossible that he should ever have any following after his death, or 
ever become the subject of admiring, glorifying legend and tradition ? 

That Jesus did really make those predictions is rendered, as it 
were, superfluously certain by the fact that in one instance (there 
were many instances) a very remarkable incident accompanied—an 
incident inconceivable as the product of legend, and inconceivable 
as not having had one of those repeated solemn predictions from 
Jesus for its occasion. Peter, irrepressible Peter, took in hand to 
“ rebuke ” his Lord for predicting those dreadful things of his own 
imminent future. Both Matthew and Mark relate this, together 
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with the staggering retorted rebuke from his Lord that Peter thus 
drew upon himself in the presence of his fellow-disdples. The 
evangelist Mark, by the way, takes pains to say expressly that Jesus 
made this prediction of his, not “somewhat vaguely,” but “openly;” 
that is, without reserve, definitely. 

Now would it, could it, ever have occurred to a legendary—for a 
legend presupposes a personal legendary—to state that the disciples 
of Jesus did not understand those predictions of his, supposed made ? 
The natural thing would have been rather to say that the disciples 
treasured those remarkable predictions in their hearts and waited 
eagerly after the crucifixion to see whether they would be fulfilled. 
Yet further, it would never have occurred to a legendary to represent 
the disciples to have been, all of them, as it were stupidly incredulous 
in their attitude toward the resurrection of Jesus. The natural thing 
would rather have been to conceive of them as expectant, as refusing 
to admit to themselves, until at least the three days of the prediction 
were past, that their Lord was irretrievably dead. 

True indeed, as has previously been pointed out, both the incre¬ 
dulity and the slowness of understanding attributed to the disciples, 
were perfectly natural. But that they were thus natural, it would 
have been beyond the subtlety, beyond the blind good fortune, of any 
legendary to divine. Only in the light of the report, paradoxical at 
first blush, supplied to us in the gospels, that these two attitudes of 
mind did in fact subsist with the disciples, do we see how natural, 
how inevitable, they were. The report itself is thus, in a peculiar 
manner, its own unimpeachable and irrefutable voucher. 

Left to himself, in the absence of fact to guide him, the legendary 
would naturally have had the disciples hold watch at the tomb that 
they might witness the resurrection when it occurred. Then, in the 
gayety of his imagination, rejoicing in its sense of freedom to invent 
whatever would contribute to exalt his hero and to delight believers 
in him, he would infallibly have gone on to provide a famous flourish¬ 
ing account of the occurrence and of its overpowering effect upon the 
witnesses of it; a flamboyant report it would have been, replete with 
prodigies and marvels—a report in fine, contrasted with which the 
restrained, simple, and solemn sublime narrative of Matthew would 
seem tame and dull indeed. Legends, wonderful legends, tend by 
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their very nature to become extravagant. The remarkable sobriety 
and self-possession of the gospel narratives, their perfectly main¬ 
tained superiority to the temptation to draw themselves out in detail 
and circumstance of marvel—this is an unmistakable note of the 
truly historical, in discrimination from the laxly and loosely legendary. 

In short, all in the gospels is exactly as we can now see it should 
have been, if the resurrection of Jesus was a literal historic fact; 
while much at least in the gospels is as it could not rationally be sup¬ 
posed to have been, if the resurrection of Jesus is not a fact, but a 
legend. The remarks immediately foregoing, as to the improbable, 
the impossible, character of the incidental stories considered as 
legends that accompany the main story of the resurrection of Jesus, 
might be supported by the pointing out of additional specific instances 
supplied in the gospels. 

Speaking now in the character, not of a Christian apologist, but 
of a disinterested student and critic of history (a student and critic 
not prepossessed with the disqualifying anti-scientific assumption 
that a certain event, which men may choose to call a miracle, could 
not, because it would be a miracle, occur)—speaking, I say, in this 
judicial critical character, I with all confidence submit that, quite 
apart from any question of their peculiar divine inspiration, the gospel 
narratives in general, the narratives respecting the resurrection of 
Jesus certainly not excepted, are, sanely studied in their own extra¬ 
ordinarily self-evidencing character, and then besides in the extra¬ 
ordinarily confirmatory light of nineteen finished centuries of Christian 
history—those gospel narratives are, I submit, the most trustworthy 
memorial monuments of a remote past that exist anywhere in 
human language. Petty discrepancies of statement contained in those 
narratives, though they may be discrepancies absolutely irreducible— 
that is, admitting of no possible adjustment and harmony—will be 
judged by the truly wise unprejudiced students of the documents to 
strengthen rather than weaken the substantial trustworthiness in the 
main of the accounts. The gospel narratives abruptly and defini¬ 
tively refuse to be set at naught as collections of legend and tradition. 
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Of all the writers of Greece and Rome of whom the Middle Ages 
had knowledge none has undergone more singular changes in the 
minds of men than Vergil. The church numbered him among the 
prophets of Christ; in the schools he ranked among the philosophers; 
with the common people he became an enchanter and necromancer, 
a worker of wonders, and the story of his marvelous deeds was even 
made the basis of romance . 8 

Few poets were ever happier in their lifetime than Vergil, and 
the memory of few was more highly honored than his when he had 
passed away. The Aentid, became a classic almost immediately 
after Vergil’s death, and was edited by various Roman commenta¬ 
tors . 3 

* A short but critical bibliography of the literature on Vergil in the Middle Ages 
is to be found in Gregorovius, City of Rome in the Middle Ages , IV, Part 2, p. 677, n. 1. 
To the references there given the following may be added: Graf, Roma nella memoria 
e nelle immaginasionidel Medio Evo. (Turin, 1882), II, 196-258; C. F. Leland, Unpub¬ 
lished Legends of Vergil (1899); Tunison, Master Vergil (2d ed., 1890); McCabe, 
Vergil in Middle Ages (1902); Maury, La magie et Vastrologies Michelet, La sorcibre; 
Figuier, Histoire du merveilleux ; Rosiferes, Histoire de la socitU franfaise au moyen dge. 

* One of the best sources of information for the legendary Vergil is Gervase of 
Tilbury, De Otiis imperiale, RookJIIX, chaps. 12, 13, 15 (in Leibnitz, Rerum Bruns- 
vicar , I, 963 ff.). He wrote in the first quarter of the thirteenth century and asserts that 
he saw miracles performed by the magic of Vergil in Naples in 1191. Another inter¬ 
esting source is Alexander Neckham, De rerum naturis (R. S. no. 34, chap. 164; cf. 
Wright’s Introduction, pp. lxvii, lxviii); also Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum historiale. 
The earliest English printed version appeared in i5ro, and is reprinted in Thoms, 
Metrical Romances . Alexander Neckham converts the life of the bee as described by 
Vergil in Georgies, IV, 153 ff., into a homily. The cell of the bee is made symbolical 
of the monastic life, and the order prevailing in the hive and the virtues of bee-nature 
pointed out as worthy of imitation by men. 

a P. Vergilius Maro; cum magnete suo Servio Mario grammatico: interprete quam 
castigatissimo. Venditur apud Gorgonzolam : lmpressum Mediolani per Iohannem 
Angelum scinzenseler Anno Domini. M. D. XX. (1520) sexto idus Nouembris. 

fimile Thomas, Scoliastes de Virgile: Essai sur Servius et son commentaire sur 
Virgile , d'aprbs les manuscrits de Paris et les publications les plus ricentes , avec la liste 
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It would be an interesting study to follow out the course by which 
the elements of the pagan world and the practices of Christianity, 
by slow fusion and infiltration, melted together. Suffice to say, at 
the present moment, that the work of a Spanish priest named Juven- 
cus, who lived during the reign of Constantine, did much to bridge 
the chasm between pagan and Christian literature, and to reconcile 
classic taste and religious sentiment. Juvencus wrote a life of Christ 
in four cantos, into which he skilfully wove Vergilian hexameters. 
One example will avail: the episode of Jesus falling asleep in the 
stem of the boat in Lake Genessaret afforded Juvencus the oppor¬ 
tunity directly to incorporate a line and a half of the fourth book of 
the Ameid , which portrays the pitching of a ship at seac 

Postquam altum tenuit puppis, consurgere in iras, 

Pontus. 4 

But Vergil had claims to popularity other than those of a literary 
perfection. The most interesting is that which is based on the 
fourth eclogue, in which the men of the mediaeval period thought 
they discovered a foreknowledge of the birth of Christ. About the 
end of the fourth century Proba Falconia 5 compiled a history of the 
New Testament out of the Vergilian cantos, which so imposed upon 
the credulity of the ignorant that Pope Gelasius I 6 was compelled 

et la description des manuscrits de Paris , Vindication des principaux manuscrits Strangers; 
la liste et VapprSciation des principales Sditions , et un tableau gSniral des scolies sur 
Virgile. viii+xvi-f 358 pages, 8vo (Paris, 1879). 

4 Cf. Boissier, La fin du paganisme, I, 46, 47; Taylor, The Classical Heritage of 
the Middle Ages , p. 280. 

s Falconia: Probae. Centoxue. Vatis Clarissimse. a Divo Hieronymo. com- 
probaUe. Centonam. de. Fidei nostrac. Miisteriis. Maronis Carminibus 
excerptum Opusculum. [Colophon.] Impressum. In Florentissima LugdunSsi 
Civitate. Solertia. Stephans de Basignand . Gorgoni Carmelite . Doctoris . Theo¬ 
logy, In officina Bernards Lescuyer Regnante. victoriosissimo Francisco Francorum 
Rege, Christian# orbem Moder&te Leone decimo. Animarvm tutissimo Medico, 1516. 
Sm. 8vo. 

The printer of this rare little volume, beautifully printed in a black italic type, 
appears to have belonged to the Carmaelite order. His wood-cut device appears on 
the verso of the last leaf. The literature concerning Proba Falconia is extensive. 
For references see Chevalier, Bio-bibliographie , col. 711. 

6 This pope, who reigned 492-96, was very active in his efforts to stamp out the ves¬ 
tiges of paganism. It was he who abolished the celebration of the Lupercalia every 
February, to which the Romans had clung so long. (See Gibbon [ed. Bury], IV, 33, 34.) 
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to condemn it as apocryphal. St. Jerome strongly inveighed against 
this method of destroying the sense of a pagan author. His love 
of the classics and his Christian piety were alike offended . 7 The 
earliest transformation of Vergil into a prophet dates from the time 
of Constantine. In the writings of Eusebius there is a Greek dis¬ 
course which purports to be the translation of an address in Latin 
made by that emperor before the Council of Nicaea. Constantine 
therein, in order to demonstrate the verities of Scripture, appeals to 
the witness of the sibyls and invokes the fourth eclogue of Vergil, 
and portrays the Latin poet as a prophet of Christ’s coming . 8 Thanks 
to this official patronage of Vergil by the emperor who first recog¬ 
nized Christianity, this belief took deep root among the scholarly. 

7 Vergil was a favorite author of St. Jerome (ca. 346-420). His writings contain 
more quotations from Vergil than from all other authors of pagan antiquity put together. 
He quotes Vergil 25 times, Horace n, Cicero 4, Terence 2, Lucan 2, Juvenal 1, Ovid 1. 
At first however, Jerome's homage to Vergil disturbed his conscience, for he could 
not reconcile the reading of pagan literature with Christian practice. “What have 
Horace and the Psalms in common ?” he asks in the eighteenth epistle. “ Or Vergil 
and the evangel ? Or Cicero and the apostle ?” Jerome could not practice what he 
preached, for his love of Latin literature was too overpowering. Finally, the saint 
yielded altogether, and found in the verses of Vergil the means to express the subtleties 
of the devil, the hatred of jealous monks, and even to depict the disasters of barbaric 
invasions. For 

“ Non mihi si linguae centum sint, oraque centum 
Ferrea vox.” 

Cf. Bossier, La fin du paganism* , I, 330. 

8 Eusebius, chap. 19 (in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers , I, 535, 536); the editor 
makes the remark that “ Constantine takes large liberty with the poet in order to make 
him say what he would like to have him say.*' On this whole occurrence see Gibbon, 
II, 307, 308. The notes are especially instructive. The lines to which the emperor 
referred are the following: 

“ Ultima humani venit jam carminis aetas; 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nasritur ordo; 

Jam redit et virgo: redeunt Satumia regna. 

Jam nova progenies coelo, dimittitur alto.” 

Astraea is implied in the word virgo, while the word fitter, used elsewhere, is a compli¬ 
mentary allusion by Vergil to the son of his patron, Asinius Pollio. Dante uses Astraea’s 
name in much the same form in De monorchia , where he says: Virgo namque vocabur 
Justitia , quam et Astraem vocabant. Rienzi, as Gregorovius points out, rejected the 
Messianic interpretation of the eclogue (Gregorovius, City of Rome in M. A ., IV, 
Part 2, p. 671, note). Boissier finds a similarity between the cross in the sky as Con-, 
stantine is said to have beheld it and the Roman practice of divination, and quotes the 
instance of Servus in Aeneid, II, 691, who demanded a repetition of the portent ere 
he would believe (La fin du fiaganisme , I, 31-35.). 
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Giraldus Cambrensis, an English monk who lived in the reign 
of Henry Plantagenet (1154-89), credits Vergil with having foreseen 
the prosperity of the church, owing to Constantine’s policy, and her 
poverty and suffering following upon thejbarbaric invasion. 9 

This subjection of Vergil to the baserjuses of the grammarian 
and the soothsayer is traceable as far back as the reign of Hadrian 
(117-34), at which early time “the decadent imperial period joins 
hands with the Middle Ages.” 10 In point of fact, Vergil has nothing 
but a vague glimpse of the future in this poem. Yet, if he had not 
caught the vision, he would not have been a poet, for it is the poet’s 
mission to point out the way of aspiration and hope. As Shelley 
said in his defense of poesy: “poets are the hierophants of an 
unapprehended inspiration; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows 
which futurity casts upon the present.” Vergil, then, had no fore- 
gleam of wondrous type or vision fair; yet it was sufficient to rank 
him among the lay prophets. It is to this supposed foreknowledge 
of the coming of Christ that Dante makes allusion each time that 
he glorifies Vergil as the source of all knowledge. He calls him 
“that wise gentile who has seen all things;” he addresses him as 
the “honor of all science and all art;” as “the deep, the infinite 
sea of all sciences.” 

V It was Vergil’s misfortune to have died before the coming of 
Christ, and therefore, like the peri of Arabian legend, he was shut 
out of paradise. He had seen but as in a glass, darkly. Yet though 
“a pagan suckled in a creed outworn,” he had had glimpses that 
had made him less forlorn. Who can wonder that Dante, an exile 
himself from home and the fatherland that Florence was to him, 
honored, loved, revered the tender Latin poet whose life beyond the 
grave must needs have seemed to him an eternal exile ? 

Once the authority of Vergil was recognized by Christianity, it 
grew apace. The gem of the funeral oration of St. Ambrose ( ca . 340- 
98) over the younger Valentinian, whom he deeply loved, is his 
tender application of the story of Nisus and Euryalus to the dead 
prince and his surviving brother G ratten.” 

9 Giraldus Cambrensis, Speculum ecclesiae , R. S. no. 21, IV, 285, 286. 

xo Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages , p. 38. 

11 Ambrose, De obitu Valentiniani. 
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But even greater than the influence of Jerome or Ambrose in 
enlarging the recognition of Vergil was that of St. Augustine (354- 
430). He credited Vergil not only with prophetic spiritual vision, 
but also with the power to discern coming events of a secular and 
political nature. The best example of this is his belief that Vergil 
foresaw “the impending ruin of the Roman state” in 410 a. d., in 
consequence of the Visigothic sack of Rome in that year—a belief 
which is based upon Georgies , II, 489 ff. ia 

The idea of Vergil as a prophet prevailed throughout the course 
of the Middle Ages. We find traces of it in frequent places: in the 
Roman de la rose y the Roman de CUomades , and the Potone des Lorrains , 
the manuscript of which was lost two years ago when the library of 
the University of Turin was burned. Vergil, the magician, figures 
in the work De naturis rerum of Alexander Neckham and in the 
Polychronicon of Ranulf Higden, where Aristotle, Vergil, and Rome 
are grouped together as the supreme examples of a philosopher, 
a magician, and a city. 13 Naples was the city of Europe where the cult 
of Vergil was carried farthest. 14 As late as the seventeenth century 

r * “Sermon on the New Testament,” no. 55 in Works , VI, 433. Augustine’s 
citations of Vergil throughout his writings are even more frequent than those of Jerome; 
i. e.: Aeneid , 53 times; Georgies , 15; Bucolics , n; Eclogues , 1. In the Enchiridion, 
chap. 8, he quotes from Vergil and Lucan, the prophecy of Joel, Romans, Galatians, 
the First Epistle of James, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

*3 Higden tells us that Vergil was much instructed in natural philosophy and used 
much necromancy, and then goes on to cite a list of wonders borrowed from the narra¬ 
tive of Alexander of Neckham. 

Hie itaque automatice nomen philosophi promeruit, ut sicut urbs Romam, poeta 
Maronem exprimuit, sic philosophus Aristotelem,—R. S. 41, vol. Ill, bk. 3, p. 359. 
Magic formulas, receipts for philtres, secret and mysterious utterances, were extracted 
from the verses of the Bucolics and the Aeneid . The name of Vergil’s grandfather, 
Magius, was invoked to prove that his lore was derived from the Persian magi. La 
grande encyclopfdie , art. “ Virgil.” A brief account of some of Vergil’s wonder-working 
is in Gregorovius, City of Rome in the Middle Ages , IV, Part 2, pp. 666-77. 

z * Neapolim versus mare et versus terram , quae civitas quondam Virgilii fueral 
domicilium speciale. —Matt. Paris, V, 417 (R. S.). The poet’s tomb is still pointed 
out to the tourist in Naples. 

“Neckham tells us how, when the city of Naples was visited by a plague of innu¬ 
merable leeches, Vergil made a leech of gold which, being thrown into a well, caused 
all the leeches to disappear immediately, and the Neapolitans were no longer troubled 
with them until ages afterward, when the well was cleaned and the golden leech 
found and carried away; the plague of leeches returned, and was only appeased 
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Vergil’s magic mirror was still shown to the curious; his portrait 
was a talisman, a charm which guarded the wearer against the evil 
eye. 

Now and then the intelligent appreciation of Vergil by some 
more cultured and critical intellect of the mediaeval epoch, as Alcuin, 15 
or Servatus Lupus, 16 or Notker, 17 or Odo of Cluny, 18 is a protest 
against the popular belief concerning the poet; but such a spirit of 
criticism and loyalty to the classic ideal is very rare. So universal 
was the superstitious veneration of the Latin poet that some modem 

when Vergil’s golden leech was found and again thrown into the well. On another 
occasion the butchers of Naples were in great distress because in their butchery the 
meat could not be preserved from unusually rapid corruption; Vergil immediately laid 
a spell upon the place, in consequence of which meat remained there uncorrupted for 
a very great length of time. He condensed the air into a strong wall of defense around 
his garden. He made a bridge through the air by which he went to any part of the 
world he desired to visit. He built in Rome a vast palace, on which he placed wooden 
images of all the countries belonging to the Roman Empire, each holding a bell, so 
contrived that when any region was about to rise in rebellion the statue representing 
that region rang its bell, and the emperor was thus early warned of the danger. When 
anybody asked Vergil how long this palace would stand, he replied: * Until a virgin 
should bear a child;’ which was commonly taken as meaning that the building would 
last forever. But on the birth of our Savior it fell to the ground.” Wright’s ed. of 
Neckham, De naturis rerum, p. lxviii. Alexander Neckham was an English Augus- 
tinian monk, who was born at St. Albans in 1157, was a professor at Paris in 1180, 
became abbot of Cirenster in 1213, and died at Kempsey, near Worcester, in 1217. 
Consult Wright, Biog. Bril . Lit. (1846), II, 449-59, and the introduction to the De 
naturis rerum (Rolls Series, no. 34, pp. ix-lxviii). Substantially the same account is to 
be found in the Potychronicon, where the curious reader may examine the mediaeval 
Latin and the Old English versions on opposite pages. 

*s H. F. VI, 375. His letters and other writings are to be found in this volume 
of the Recueil. Teulet published a French translation of them in 1856. 

16 Servatus Lupus was abbot of Ferriferes (842-62). His writings are in H. F., 
VI. The most recent critical examination of his letters is to be found in the Biblio- 
thbque de VEcote des Charles, 1903. Cf. Nicholas, Etude sur les lettres de Servat-Loup 
(Clermont-Ferrand, 1861). 

*7 Notker was a monk of St. Gall who lived in the tenth century. He was one 
of the most learned men of his age: theologian, mathematician, astronomer, musician, 
poet, grammarian. His knowledge of the classics, for the epoch, was profound; he 
even knew Greek. See VonArx, Geschichte von St. Gotten . His extant writings are 
to be found in Piper, Die Alteste deutsche Literatur, pp. 338 ff. They are chiefly expo¬ 
sitions of the Psalms, Aristotle, Boethius, Marcianus Capella, and a treatise on music. 

18 Odo of Cluny was a French monk who was abbot of the famous monastery of 
Cluny from 926 to 943. His writings are in Migne, Patrolog-Lat., CXXXIII. For 
literature upon him consult Chevalier, Bio-bibliographie, col. 1666. 
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scholars have questioned if there were not actually a mediaeval 
magician by the name of Vergil with whom the Roman laureate 
became confounded. 19 According to the author of the Imago Mundi , 
St. Paul came to Rome after Vergil’s death in order to get the books 
which the poet had left concealed under a spell; the saint broke the 
power of enchantment, but failed to get the precious writings. 

Comparetti, in his excellent book upon Vergil in the Middle Ages, 
develops some other reasons of the poet’s popularity; for example, 
the inclination, not to say mania, for allegory which prevailed then. 
Vergil’s verse, both the Eclogues and the Aeneid f was subjected to 
curious examination, picked to pieces line by line, and every word 
made the symbol of some secret truth. A still better reason for the 
popularity of Vergil in the Middle Ages is to be found in the continual 
triumphal chant to the glory of Rome throughout his hexameters. 
Think what this worship of Rome implied in an age when St. John 
Lateran was in a far greater sense than today “mother and head 
of the churches and of the world.” To the cultured mediaeval man, 
pre-eminently to Dante, who was a Ghibbeline in politics, Vergil was 
the incarnation of the “ordered peace” of the ancient Roman Empire, 
for which the broken and divided condition of Italy made him crave 
so passionately. 20 But there are yet other important reasons for the 
popularity of Vergil. The idea that the second coming of Christ was 
not far hence was cherished by the church for centuries. As late as 
410, when Alaric sacked Rome—the Eternal City, the symbol of 
power and permanence—men thought in their consternation that the 
fountains of the great deep were about to break up, that the heavens 

Cf. Dibeneck, Croyances popular it 5 et Ugendes hSroiques du mo yen dge; Schmidt, 
Contributions & Vhistoire de la polsie romanlique ; Michel, Quae vices quaeque muta - 
tiones et Virgilium ipsum et ejus carmina per mediam aetatem exceperint (Paris, 1846). 
There is a curious coincidence between the legend of Vergil, the magician, and that of 
Gerbert, who as Sylvester II, was reputed to have gained the papal throne by means of 
the black art. Cf. Pos. des theses, 1869, p. 36. On Gerbert consult Havet, Lettres de 
Gerbert , Introd. p. xxxiv and n. 3; Olleris, Vie et les lettres de Gerbert , pp. clxxxviii- 
cxcviii. Upon Gerbert, the magician, see Gregorovius, The Tombs of the Popes (Eng. 
trans., pp. 46-52); de la Fons-M£licocq, “La l£gende de Gerbert,” in Bulletin du 
bouquineur , IX (1865), 459-64 \Hist.litt. de la France, VI, 558; Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris, 
I, 314, 319; Naud, Apologia pour les grandes htrtsies faussement accusers de la magie, 
chap, xix, f 4. 

30 Bryce develops this idea in The Holy Roman Empire, pp. 271, 272 (new ed., 

1905)- 
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would soon be rolled together as a scroll, that the end of the world 
was nigh. This fear was the immediate occasion of the writing of 
one of the books of the ages, St Augustine’s City 0} God. For as his 
frightened people crowded about his knees in wonder and terror at 
what was happening, Augustine comforted them by the thought that, 
though the empire of Rome, though all the earth might pass away, 
there was still a city of God in heaven for the just who had faith 
to believe. Thus was begun that magnificent series of sermons 
which, united, form this great book. Augustine supplied the only 
political philosophy of that epoch when the elements of civilization 
were fusing as with fervent heat. 21 

The idea of the second advent was an ever present thought to 
the early church. This belief is expressed with perfervid force by 
the author of Revelation. The Book of Revelation in the Middle 
Ages was the most authoritative source of all foreknowledge and all 
prophecy. Among these glimpses beyond the veil of time and sense 
that wrapped men round, the clearest was that of the millennium. 
St. Augustine applied the mysterious words of Revelation 22 directly 
to Rome; he declared that the Roman Empire would still endure 
for a season, that it would perish utterly at last, and that then would 
begin the reign of Jesus Christ and the Church for a thousand years 
in the earth. But on what day, at what hour, could it be said that 
the Roman Empire had passed away ? Moreover, before the realiza¬ 
tion of that blessed cycle, Satan was to be unchained as Anti-christ, 

** On St. Augustine and the origin and influence of the City of God see, in addition 
to the book itself, Guizot, Civilization in France, Course II, lecture 5; Gregorovius, 
City of Rome in the Middle Ages, I, 163 ff.; Hampden, in Bampton Lectures', Gibbon, 
chaps. 21 and 23; Boissier, La fin du paganisms, II, 310*12. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (new ed.), p. 94, says it is “hardly too much to say that the Holy Empire was 
built upon the foundation of the De civitate dei .” This work of Augustine’s was 
Charlemagne’s favorite book. Cf. Einhard, Vita Caroli, chap. 24. For an extended 
study of the influence of the City of God upon the political philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, see Bourgeois, Le capitulaire de Kiersey, chaps. 7, 8. 

** “And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of the bottomless 
pit, and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent 
which is the devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years .... and when the 
thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison and shall go out 

to deceive the nations which are in the four quarters of the earth.And I saw 

the dead .... small and great, stand before God, and the books were opened . . . 
and the dead were judged.”—Rev., chap. 20. 
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and a frightful duel would have to be fought between him and the 
church of God. At last would come the triumph of Christianity 
and blessedness unto all men who believed. This prediction, a com¬ 
bination of terror and hope, tormented the Middle Ages. Theologians 
asked themselves at what moment the Roman Empire would termi¬ 
nate. The uncertainty was the greater because, after a long period 
of decline, Rome had been restored in the form of the Holy Roman 
Empire, by Charlemagne and his successors. Henry IV* 3 and 
Frederick I* 4 both declared themselves the successors of the Caesars. 
How could the Roman Empire be said to have come to an end ? 
On the other hand, it was quite as impossible to declare at what day 
or what hour the millennium would begin. Where in all Europe, 
in France, Germany, or Italy, could the pious Christian look round 
about him and say: “I am living in the reign of Jesus Christ upon 
earth ?” Some supposed that, despite wars and rumours of war 
the reign of the Prince of Peace might even then be in the earth: 
they believed that the fabled realm of Prester John,* 5 in some remote 
quarter of Asia or Africa, was a strip of heaven fallen through from 
on high. Eyes were dimmed and hearts ached for the breaking of 
the morning “ when on the glittering limit far withdrawn” God would 
make himself “an awful rose of dawn.” Was St. John (if he be the 
wondrous mystic who wrote the Apocalypse) in error ? The learned 
pored over the famous division of history into the seven ages of man 
as found in the City of God . The first epoch marked by Adam; the 
second by Abraham; the third by David; the fourth by the captivity 
of Babylon; the fifth by the birth of Christ; the sixth was the time 
in which St. Augustine wrote, the time of great trial; the seventh 
would witness the coming. But how could this period of tragedy and 
suffering, in which one could not lie down to sleep with the certainty 

*3 Letter of Henry iy to Gregory VII, January 24, 1076, in M. G. H. Leges, 

II, 47 - 

94 Manifesto of Frederick I, October, 1157, in Ragawin, Gesta Fredericks Book 

III, chap. 4. 

>5 Prester John was actually the Coptic Christian king of Abyssinia in the first 
half of the thirteenth century. See Yule, Marco Polo, II, 209 ff. At this time, how¬ 
ever, the popular belief was that his kingdom lay somewhere in central Asia. Cf. 
Matthew Paris, II, p. 316; VI, 115, 116. The error arose from the fact that he was con¬ 
founded with the Mongol emperors Tamerlane and Kublai-Khan, owing to the 
belief that the Nestorian doctrines of Christianity had come to prevail in their empires. 
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of enjoying wife, children, or home or fatherland, on the morrow, be 
the vestibule to an earthly paradise ? 

It is a popular but erroneous belief that as the year 1000 approached 
the terror of Europe grew intense.* 6 Michelet has dilated upon this 
theme in three pages of superb color.* 7 But it has been historically 
proved that this terror was not general throughout Europe. In the 
second half of the tenth century there seems to have been a number 
of sensational or deluded priests in the Rhinelands, in Lorraine, and 

* 6 Professor George Lincoln Burr, of Cornell University, in an article in the 
American Historical Review , VI (1901), 429-39, is the most recent authority who 
has examined all the evidence on this subject. A full bibliography will be found 
in his notes. The strongest plea in favor of the old belief as to the year 1000, 
in recent years, has been made by Professor Flach, of the College de France, in Les 
origines de Pancienne France , I, 139, 40. A long note contains an extensive list of 
evidence in support of his contention. In most cases I believe that these phrases were 
stereotyped phraseology, not unlike similar phrases in modem legal documents, as 
deeds of gift, wills, etc. Viollet, Institution politique de la France , 1 ,457, remarks,'very 
appropriately, that “le jour oh 1’empire s’effrondra, en 843, et dans les temps qui sui- 
virent, au IX* et au X* sifecle, les peuples Iprouvfcrent le sentiment poignant, l’angoisse 
d’un effroyable effrondrement. Plus d’un pensa que le monde allait finir et ceux qui le 
crurent ne se trompaient pas tout k fait. Le monde anden finissait; le monde nouveau 
commen£ait.” And Viollet adds the guarded comment in the note: “ Je me suis 
applique k trouver une expression mesurle et vraie pour faire allusion dans le texte k 
la croyance k la fin du monde.” 

To the same purpose ii Giry, Manuel de diplomatic , 543, 544: “ Les pr&mbules 
des trfes andennes donations pieuses expriment frlquemment la crainte de la fin du 
monde: Mundi termino appropinquante en est la formule la plus brfeve et la plus 
ordinaire; souvent elle est d^velopp^e par des reflexions sur la m£chancet£ croissante 
du genre humain et sur tous les signes pr&urseurs de l’Anti-christ. La plupart des 
historiens n’ont pas manque de grouper les textes de ce genre qu’ils ont trouvfe dans 
les chartes de la fin du X* sifecle, et de les considerer comme un temoignage de la ter- 
reur legendaire qui aurait precede l’an 1000. Mais, si Ton considfere que l’idee 
exprimee par ces preambuies se rencontre d£jk dans le testament de sainte Radegonde 
[died 587], et dans le prologue de PHistoire des Francs de Gregoire de Tours, ecrit vers 
576; que la formule mtae du prlambule, telle qu’elle a passe dans un grand nombre de 
chartes, se trouve dans le recueil de Marculf et dans les formules de Tours, c’est-k-dire 
au VII* et au VIII* sikcle; que depuis cette Ipoque on la trouve dans une s^rie inin- 
terrompue de chartes, sans que la frequence s’en accroisse aux approches de l’an 1000; 
et qu’enfin ce preambule n’a gufere 6 i 6 moins souvent employe au XI* sikcle qu’aupara- 
vant, on en devra conclure qu’il n’y a lk rien autre chose que l’expression banale de 
la doctrine catholique sur la proximity de la fin du monde, trfes propre k fttre invoqu6e 
par les moines pour determiner les lalques k se depouiller de leurs biens.” 

>7 Histoire de France , Book IV, chap. 1. Cf. Martin, Histoire de France , III, 37; 
Duruy, Histoire de France , I, 214 (ed. of 1874); Kitchin, History of France , I, 198 
(ed. of 1881). 
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especially in Champagne, who frightened the people with the idea 
that the end of the world was near.* 8 Charters have come down 
to us bearing the formula mundi termine appropinquante . a 9 But, on 
the other hand, there is no allusion to this terrible year in the acts 
of all the councils of the tenth century. And terrible the last years 
of the tenth and the first years of the eleventh were, without imagi¬ 
nation to enhance the effect. When the infamous popes of Tuscu- 
lum were reigning in Rome, in the blackest age of the papacy, 30 
Europe, especially France, was perishing of famine. For two years 
there was so much rain that it was impossible to sow any wheat; 
the seed rotted in the ground; men ate roots and leaves and tender 
bark of trees; when there were no more animals but vermin, even 
human flesh was devoured. He who wishes may read of such an 
incident in the chronicle of Verdun 31 and the history of Raoul Glaber, 3 * 
the tale of a desperate man who built himself a hut in the forest of 
Macon and waylaid men and children; who did not merely eat of 
human flesh himself, but cunningly disguised it and sold of it to 
others. Was it any wonder that in times like these men fled into 
the monasteries for refuge? It was in contemplation of such an 
age, of war, of famine, and of pestilence, that Bernard of Cluny 
wrote that wondrous hymn, “Jerusalem, the Golden.” There is the 
picture of a whole civilization in lines like these: 

The world is very evil, 

The times are waxing late; 

Be sober and keep vigil, 

The Judge is at the gate. 


Brief life is here our portion, 

Brief sorrow, short-lived care; 

The life that knows no ending— 

The tearless life is there. 

38 Glaber, Historian , Book IV, chap. 4; Abbon, Abbot of Fleury, in H. F. } X, 
332; “Le chant du dernier jour (prose de Montpellier),” in Zeller, Extraits des chro- 
niques et des mbnoires , volume entitled Les premiers Capitiens , pp. 54, 55. 

*9 Cf. examples in Flach, Les origines de Vancienne France , I, 139, 40, notes. 

30 Duchesne, Les premiers temps de Pitot pontifical , chaps. 16, 17. 

31 U. F. X, 209. 

3* Glaber, Book IV, chap. 4. For a list of such famines in France, see Lamprecht, 
'Etudes sur Pitot iconomique de la France, transl. by Marignan, pp. 264, 265; Dareste de 
la Chavannes, Journal des Economistes , 1853, October-December, p. 207. For Ger- 
anany see Lamprecht’s Deutsche Wirtschaftsleben , I 589 ff. 
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Can you not see Bernard, standing on the walls of the monastery of 
Cluny, looking, as Scott described Durham cathedral, “half house 
of God, half fortress ’gainst the Scot?” The church to many in 
those days was what the fatherland is to us today. Is it any wonder 
that Bernard’s heart cried out: 

For thee, O dear, dear country, 

Mine eyes their vigils keep; 

For very love beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep. 

O, sweet and blessed country, 

The home of God’s elect! 

O, sweet and blessed country 
That eager hearts expect! 

Jesu, in mercy bring us 
To that dear land of rest, 

Who art with God the Father 
And Spirit ever blest. 

Years, centuries, rolled by, and toward the end of the twelfth 
century a new fear stalked abroad. A monk of Calabria again 
prophesied the end of the world, and thousands believed and trem¬ 
bled. Joachim of Flora could not tell if the supreme moment would 
come in 1200 or in 1260. All signs pointed to the impending end. 
The Crusades were failing. Jerusalem, which untold blood and 
treasure had taken in 1099, was lost in 1187. In the conflict between 
the popes and Barbarossa, Alexander III was an exile from his own 
city. The population of Rome fell to a handful of people—but 
twenty-five thousand, it is said; this for the mother of empire! 33 

It was under the strain of thoughts and feelings such as these 
that a few Christian spirits in whom love of the classic learning was 
not dead remembered the lines of Vergil and drew hope from them, 
reading their own hopes and aspirations into the hexameters of a 
Roman singer who lived before the days when all the world was to 
be taxed, and “Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of 
Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of David which is called Bethle¬ 
hem,” where was bom “a Savior which is Christ the Lord.” (Luke, 
chap. 2.) And those lines of Vergil are these: 

Ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas: 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 

3 J Gregorovius, Tombs of the Popes, p. 97, says that the population of Rome fell 
below 20,000 in the fourteenth century. On the population of Rome in the seventh 
century see Gibbon, V, 31, 32. 
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Vergil was the poet and the prophet of joy and blessedness; and 
because he was tender-hearted and optimistic, and looked into the 
future with joy and not with fear, men believed that pagan though 
he had been, the mercy of God had permitted him to pierce beyond 
the veil, and he was loved and reverenced by the Middle Ages. Of 
all the poets of antiquity, Vergil was the purest and most saintly. 
Men might have Horace and Ovid, Lucan, Cicero, Livy, and the 
greatest of the Greeks to the mediaeval mind, Aristotle, the master 
of all human knowledge, who was regarded with wonder by the 
student; but what of them ? Vergil had walked by faith, not by sight. 
The faith that could make a pagan hopeful of the future made Chris¬ 
tians in the mediaeval era sing while treading through thorns and 
ashes, and see “a budding morrow in midnight.” Doctors of canon 
law, bishops, abbots, the cultured clergy, leaned on Vergil’s hopeful¬ 
ness and tenderness for consolation and strength. To all those who 
had any knowledge of the classic learning he was a person reverently 
regarded. This leads to a word upon Vergil as a philosopher. 34 
In the Middle Ages the title “philosopher” was applied to the cele¬ 
brated writers of antiquity, not merely to moralists and sages, but 
to poets, orators, and even kings, notably Alexander the Great. 35 

34 F. Piper, Virgilius als Theolog und Prophet (Berlin, x86a); Gauthiez, De 
Virgilii philisophia (Paris, 1895). 

as For references upon the legendary Alexander see Talbot, Essai sur la ligende 
d*Alexandre-U-Grand dans Its romans jranfais du XII* sibcle (Paris: Franck, 1850). 
Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Age , p. 360, gives an extensive bibliography 
on the subject. 

“Alexander was one of the most celebrated of the mythical names in mediaeval 
times. A letter purporting to have been written by Alexander to his tutor AristoUe, 
and containing a wonderful account of the extraordinary animals he had seen in his 
expeditions in Asia, was published in Latin at a rather early period, for it was trans¬ 
lated into Anglo-Saxon, and copies of it are of very common occurrence in mediaeval 
manuscripts. The Anglo-Saxon version and the Latin text have been recently edited 
by Mr. Oswald Cockayne (8vo, J. Russell Smith, 1861). This fabulous letter formed 
the groundwork of much of the science of natural history of the Middle Ages, and was 
wonderfully popular. The adventures of Alexander also formed the subject of a 
mediaeval romance which appeared in different forms in French, German, and English, 
and in fact in all the languages of western Europe, and of which the letter, greatly 
extended and improved upon, formed an important feature. In the English romance 
of Alexander (printed in Weber’s Mediaeval Romances, 8vo, 1801, Vol. I) the story of 
the great hero’s descent to the bottom of the sea in a glass vessel is not told, but is found 
in the French romance, and was so well known in western Europe that Neckham here 
quotes it as though its authenticity admitted of no doubt.”—Preface to Neckham’s 
De naturis rerum. 
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Guyot de Provins, 36 in his Bible, numbers Vergil among the ancient 
philosophers of whom he taught in the schools of Arles. In the 
early centuries of the Christian era Vergil was famed for the extent 
of his knowledge, and his reputation did not decline. In the Imago 
Mundi he is the master of the seven arts. In the Renart le Nouvel , 
Renarz li Contrejaiz , the Dicta philosophorum, and the Songe du 
Vergier , 37 he renders homage to science. 

So far as I have described it, knowledge of Vergil in the Middle 
Ages was limited to the learned, and veneration of him would have 
continued to be confined to the cloister wholly, if that wondrous 
reformation of the church and society had not taken place in the 
thirteenth century, under the inspiration of St. Francis of Assisi. 
The Franciscan movement made Vergil popular in the Middle ages. 
Vergil had a deep love of nature, a profound sense of fellowship 
with the beasts of the field and the forest, and the birds that sang in 
its branches. He is one of the few writers, perhaps the sole writer 
of antiquity, who felt the unity of nature; who, like Burns, had pity 
for the field-mouse whose home was destroyed by the rude plow¬ 
share; in a word, Vergil, like'Christ, “had compassion.” Had he 
not written: sunt lachrymae rerum —“ there are tears for everything” ? 
Among all the names of antiquity—captains, conquerors, poets, histo¬ 
rians, wits—Vergil is almost the only one distinguished for his love of 
animals, birds, and flowers. Horace loved his farm, but not the 
four-footed and winged denizens of it; Pliny the younger was the 
most finished type of a cultured Roman gendeman, who shrank 
from cruelty because he was a gendeman, but he had no positive 
affection for the poor, the weak, the inferior, either among men or 

36 Cf. Demogeot, “ La Bible de Guiot de Provins: Satire des raoeurs du XII® sifccle,” 
in ike Revue du Lyonnais , XVI (1892), 237-52. Guyot de Provins was a French 
trouvhre who, about the year 1205, wrote a satirical poem under the title “La Bible 
de Guyot de Provins”, which was printed in the collection of Fablius and Conte, of 
Barbizon. The poem is especially interesting because it contains one of the earliest 
allusions to the mariner’s compass. 

37 The Songe du Vergier was a work which appeared in France at the inception 
of the Great Schism, during the reign of Charles V (1364-80), and which was dedicated 
to the king. In it a cleric and a knight argue the relative rights of the church and the 
secular power. Both the Latin and the French texts are extant; the first is probably 
of 1376, the latter of 1378 (to be found in the Traitis des libertis de V&glise gaUicane , 
ed. 1731). Cf. Miiller, “ Ueber das Somnium Viridarii,” Zeitschrijt fUr Kirchenrecht, 
XIV, 134 ff.; Esmein, Histoire du droit franfais, p. 648 and n. 3. 
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animals. But Vergil was a genuine lover of these. What reader of 
the classics does not know the word-picture of the ox who has fallen 
in the way by the side of his mate in the yoke ? How the laborer 
unfastens the one still standing and leads him slowly toward the 
stable: MoeretUem abjungens jraterna morte juvencum? Or the sick 
horse who will never more know the brooks or the fields ? Or 
birds ? Of the nightingale whose nest has been despoiled by some 
boy marauder, and the poor bird sits not upon the orphaned nest, 
but upon a bough, solitary, forever uttering the plaintive cry of a 
bird’s lamentation ? Or it may be flowers. Vergil finds a poppy or 
a violet by the wayside which the carter’s wheel has cut down, and 
his heart is touched to see such a thing of beauty languish and die. 

I have dilated upon this feature in order to make my point per¬ 
fectly clear. St. Francis of Assisi brought into the world, for a 
thousand years dead to natural beauty, dead to love of flowers, dead 
to sympathy for the lower animals, 38 a feeling of compassion and a 
love of nature. In St. Francis the mind of the Roman poet, by 
some Rosicrucian mystery, seemed to have rebirth, but purged of 
its paganism—Christian. But even Francis’ Christianity was dif¬ 
ferent from that of his contemporaries. His humanity was deep 
enough and broad enough to go out unto all men. In an age when 
chivalry had become a caste, when the church had become an aristo¬ 
cratic corporation, all men were brothers unto him, whether Jew or 
gentile, bond or free, pagan or heretic or infidel. This is how the 
reverence for Vergil, to whose heart that of St. Francis was akin, 
spread from the cultured precincts of the cloister down among the 
common people of the Middle Ages. 

3 * Cf. L'Eglise et la ptiii envers les animaux: Tcodes originaux puisSs d des sources 
picuses. Under the direction of the Marquise de Rambures; preface by Robert de la 
Sizeranne. 
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Justin’s idea of the person of Christ is well stated in the words which 
he puts on the lips of Trypho in the Dialogue . x The words are 
these: “When you say that this Christ existed as God before the 
ages, then that he submitted to be bom and to become man, yet that 
he is not man of men, this appears to me not only paradoxical but also 
foolish.” Whether this doctrine is “paradoxical and foolish” is not 
now our concern, but to see clearly what Justin believed. He sums 
up his doctrine for us in these points: (a) that Christ existed as God 
before the ages, or, as he says elsewhere, “before the morning star 
and the moon;” a and ( b) that the Christ who existed as God became 
incarnate in a supernatural manner—the Word became man, but 
not “man of men.” 

Justin held that this Christ who existed as God before the morning 
star “came forth from the Father,” 3 or was “begotten by him;” 4 
yet not as though the essence of the Father were divided (<S>9 airofiepi- 
^o\xhrt)^ rry; tov irarpa; ova lax)* but as one fire comes forth from 
another, leaving the original one undiminished. He came forth like 
“the host of the other good angels,” from whom he differed in that 
he was the first-born; the only-begotten Son of God. 6 This Christ, 
when he existed as God, appeared in the shape of fire and in the like¬ 
ness of an angel to Moses. 7 He appeared to Abraham and Laban and 
Jacob, to Joshua and other Old Testament saints and heroes. 8 This 
first begotten Word of God, which is even God,* became man accord¬ 
ing to. the will of the Father, being bom of a virgin of David’s line. xo 

Such, in brief, was the faith of Justin, and the defense of this 


1 Dialogue with Trypho, 48, Otto's edition. 

6 Apology, 6 . 

* Ibid., 45. 


7 Ibid., 62. 

3 First Apology, 6 . 


8 Dialogue, 76, 78, etc. 

4 Ibid., 23. 


9 Apology, 63 irr&pxtt). 

5 Dialogue, 128. 
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xo Dialogue, 45. 
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faith constitutes the vital part of his extant writings. Though a 
philosopher, Justin thought that he found this faith in the books of 
the prophets.” He proved it all from the Scriptures, and indeed 
from Scriptures which appeared to him to teach it so plainly that he 
said they “need not be expounded, but only listened to.” xa He does, 
however, give not a little exposition, as well as cite many passages 
of the Bible without comment, and we will now follow him as he 
vindicates, from the Old Testament, his faith regarding the person 
of Jesus. 

Justin claims that Christ appeared in Old Testament times and 
that certain parts of the Old Testament refer to him. This claim 
is evidently of vital importance, and yet it is presented much as though 
it were a Christian axiom. Speaking of Moses, he says: “Our 
Christ conversed with him under the appearance of fire from a bush, 
and said, ‘ Put off thy shoes, and draw nigh and hear. 1 ” X3 He does 
not offer any proof of the assertion, or betray any consciousness of a 
need of proof. We shall see later how this view arose, and how he 
sought to justify it. 

Justin’s method of appropriating Old Testament Scripture to 
Christ is seen where he seeks to prove that Christ is called “God” 
and “Lord of hosts.” 14 He cites Ps. 24, and then adds: 

When our Christ rose from the dead and ascended to heaven, the rulers in 
heaven, under appointment of God, are commanded to open the gates of heaven, 
that he who is king of glory may enter in, and having ascended, may sit on the 
right hand of the Father until he make the enemies his footstool. For when the 
rulers of heaven saw him of uncomely and dishonored appearance, and inglo¬ 
rious, not recognizing him, they inquired, Who is this king of glory ? And the 
Holy Spirit, either from the person of his Father or from his own person, answers 
them, “ The Lord of hosts, he is this king of glory.” For every one will confess 
that not one of those who presided over the gates of the temple at Jerusalem 
would venture to say concerning Solomon, though he was so glorious a king, or 
concerning the ark of testimony, “ Who is this king of glory ?” 

Thus the argument of Justin rims on this wise: The passage 
could not refer to Solomon and to an event in terrestrial history; 
therefore it must refer to Christ, and to him at the time of his entrance 
into heaven. This argument needs no other refutation than to be 

11 Apology , 32. *3 Apology , 62. 

xa Dialogue. 55. u Dialogue, 36. 
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dearly stated. What Justin declared could not be referred to Solomon 
is now universally referred either to him or to some other earthly king. 

Other psalms are referred to Christ without any attempt to justify 
the act; as Ps. 46, beginning, “God went up with a shoutPs. 98, 
which speaks of Jehovah as revealing himself to Israel in the pillar 
of cloud; and Ps. 45. This sweeping and direct reference of Old 
Testament Scripture to Christ accords with that theory of inspiration 
which is laid down in the First ApologyS s “The utterances of the 
prophets,” says Justin, “are not spoken by the inspired ones them¬ 
selves, but by the Divine Word who moves them .... Sometimes 
he speaks as from the person of God the Lord and Father of all; 
sometimes as from the person of Christ; sometimes as from the person 
of the people answering the Lord or his Father.” Thus the words 
of the Old Testament were truly spoken by Christ, he being the 
real author back of the human authors. At one time he impersonated 
the Father, at another the people of Israel, and again he spoke of 
himself. The human authors were an “instrument like a harp or 
lyre” on which the divine plectrum descended. 16 Thus we see that 
Justin’s use of the Old Testament, assigning some parts to Christ 
and others to the Father, was bound up with a particular theory of 
the origin of Scripture, and we may safely say that this theory pro¬ 
ceeded from Justin, the philosopher, rather than from any sympa¬ 
thetic study of the Old Testament itself. 

These Old Testament passages, which Justin thus claims for 
Christ, speak of “God,” “Jehovah,” and “the Lord of hosts,” and 
accordingly he concludes that these designations are given to Christ 
by the Divine Spirit. It is indeed evident that if the passages refer 
to Christ at all, they refer to him under the name “God,” or 
“Jehovah,” or “the Lord of hosts;” for the name “Christ” does not 
occur in them. 

Now, finding Christ referred to in the Old Testament as God, 
Justin proceeds to show that this God is distinct from the Father. 
To this point he devotes considerable attention in The Dialogue with 
Trypho. His first and chief proof is in the story of God’s appearance 
to Abraham by the oaks of Mamre. 17 He identifies one of the three 

Apology, 36. *7 Dialogue, 56, 57. 

16 Hortatory Address to the Greeks, 8. 
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angels with God, and does it on this wise. The words of the Lord, 
“At the set time I will return unto thee, when the season cometh 
round, and Sarah shall have a son” (Gen. 18:14)—words that evi¬ 
dently have their fulfilment in the birth of the promised child—are 
referred by Justin to an event subsequent, not only to the birth of 
the child, but also to the time when he was weaned (Gen. 21:8). 
That event was the word of God to Abraham when he was grieved by 
Sarah’s demand that he should put away his son, Ishmael, with 
Hagar, his mother. Now, since this passage is regarded as the 
fulfilment of the word at Mamre, and since the speaker here is God, 
therefore, according to Justin, it is proven that one of the three who 
appeared to Abraham was God. But the angel’s word to Abraham, 
“I will certainly return unto thee when the season cometh round; and 
lo, Sarah, thy wife, shall have a son,” obviously finds its fulfilment 
in the birth of Isaac. It has nothing to do with the message to 
Abraham at the time of Ishmael’s rejection. It may be noticed, in 
conclusion on this point, that, according to modem scholars, Jehovah 
was equally manifest in each one of the three angels. 

Again, in the passage, “Jehovah rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from Jehovah out of heaven” (Gen. 
19:24), Justin sees a numerical distinction between the God who 
appeared to Abraham and the Father. 18 But to find such a distinc¬ 
tion here, to speak of a Jehovah upon earth distinct from the Jehovah 
above, is manifestly to make the Old Testament contradict itself 
on one of its fundamental teachings. For the very name “Jehovah” 
is a monumental proof that the Jewish people thought of their cove¬ 
nant God as one (Ex. 3:14). There is no necessity of seeing in the 
passage anything out of accord with the strict monotheism of the 
Old Testament. The ^repetition of the name “Jehovah” may simply 
give emphasis to the thought that the awful judgment came from 
him; or, possibly, the word “Jehovah,” in the first instance, is used 
of the angels who represented him. It is easy to explain it in harmony 
with the Old Testament. 

Justin follows this proof from the history of Abraham with several 
other passages to show that the Old Testament knows a God who is 
distinguished from the Father. He quotes without comment the 

18 Ibid., 56: irtpos .... dpidfup \ 4 yta dXXd od yrdf/xr). 
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first verse of Ps. no: “The Lord said unto my Lord,” and vss. 6 

and 7 of Ps. 45: “ Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever. 

Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee.” X9 The first of these, 
which reads, according to the Hebrew, “Jehovah saith to my Lord,” 
gives no support to the point to be proved, for the one to whom Jehovah 
speaks is an earthly ruler; and the second, in like manner, cannot 
be relied upon, for in the very passage in which the messianic king 
is supposed to be called “God” he is compared with his “fellows,” 
so that, if we have one God here, we have several, and the text would 
prove too much. If, then, the messianic king of the psalm is called 
“ God,” which is by no means certain, the term is evidently employed 
rhetorically, as in Ps. 82, where rulers are called “gods.” 

Justin further adduces several passages in which the speaker is 
called “ the angel of God” and then speaks as God, such as the account 
of Jacob’s wrestling and the narrative concerning Moses at the burn¬ 
ing bush. ao Now, if these passages really identified “the angel of 
God” with God, there would seem to be some ground for Justin’s 
view; but it is quite certain that this identification is never made. 
When one who is called “the angel of Jehovah” speaks and says, 
“I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob,” it is now understood that he claims to repre¬ 
sent God, and speaks in his name. As representing God and making 
known his will to men, the angel of the Lord, or the prince of Jehovah’s 
host, or the prophets, may consistently be identified with God, for 
they speak with divine authority. But to identify the “angel” or 
the “prince” with God as respects being would be as foreign to the 
Hebrew mind as to identify the prophets with him. For the prophets’ 
language concerning their relation to God is quite as favorable to 
Justinjs interpretation as is that of those passages which speak of the 
angel of the Lord. Thus, e. g., the author of Isa. chap. 61, says: 
“The spirit of the Lord Jehovah is upon me, because Jehovah hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the meek;” and then a little 
later, with no indication of a change of speakers, he continues: “For 
I, Jehovah, love justice; I hate robbery.” We see here an identifi¬ 
cation of the prophet with Jehovah in the matter of authority, and 
nothing more than this can legitimately be claimed when an angel of 
Ibid., 56. »o Ibid., 58. 
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the Lord or the prince of his host communicates his will in the first 
person. The remaining texts which Justin cites in proof of his 
statement that the Old Testament knows a God who is distinguished 
from the Father are the famous passage in Prov. 8:22-36, and the 
two passages in Genesis where God is represented as speaking in 
the plural number (1:26; 3:22). 21 But the passage in Proverbs is in 
praise of wisdom, and the author nowhere intimates that his readers 
may substitute the name of Christ for wisdom. To do this is to 
disregard the principles of safe interpretation, and thus to open the 
door to every sort of abuse of Scripture. Of the passages in Genesis— 
“Let us make man in our image,” “Man is become as one of us, to 
know good and evil”—Justin says that they are proof of the asso¬ 
ciation of at least two persons, and then he infers that the second 
person was Christ. The inference is not unnatural for one who 
approaches the Old Testament with a firm faith that “ Christ existed 
as God before the morning star and the moon,” but manifestly the 
inference is not necessary to the interpretation of the passage. We 
know of no biblical writer who understood the passages in this man¬ 
ner. And even if it be granted that the language of Genesis suggests 
at least two persons, it does not follow that, in the thought of the 
author, the second of these persons is Christ. 

Before leaving this part of Justin’s argument, it is fitting that we 
should notice with what conception of God he came to the discussion 
of such passages as these in Genesis. The philosopher’s mantle, 
which he continued to wear after his conversion, is here very appar¬ 
ent. In his remarks on the angel that appeared to Moses in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush, after Trypho has admitted that 
God was present on that occasion with the angel, Justin says that this 
God cannot have been the creator of all things, for “he who has but 
the smallest intelligence will not venture to assert that the Maker and 
Father of all things, having left all supercelestial matters, was visible 
on a little portion of the earth.” 22 And again we see clearly how his 
explanation of certain Scriptures was determined beforehand when 
he says to Trypho that, whenever we have such sayings as these, 
“God went up from Abraham,” “The Lord spake to Moses,” “The 
Lord came down to behold the tower which the sons of men had 

« Ibid., Dialogue , 61, 62. * a Dialogue , 60. 
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built,” “ God shut Noah into the ark,” we must not imagine that the 
unbegotten God himself came down or went up from any place.* 3 

For the ineffable Father and Lord of all neither has come to any place, nor 
walks, nor rises up, but remains in his own place wherever that is, quick to behold 
and quick to hear, having neither eyes nor ears, but being of indescribable might; 
and he sees all things and knows all things, and none of us escapes his observation; 
and he is not moved or confined to a spot in the whole world, for he existed before 
the world was made. How then could he talk with anyone, or be seen by anyone, 
or appear on the smallest portion of the earth ? 

Since, then, the Old Testament speaks of God as having intercourse 
with men, and since in Justing thought “the ineffable Father and 
Lord of all” cannot have such intercourse, therefore the Old Testa¬ 
ment knows of a God who is distinct from the Maker of all, and 
this must be Christ. It is quite evident that this is not exegesis, but 
philosophy. 

There remains one point in Justin’s view of the person of Christ 
which we are now to consider—viz., that the Son of God, who is 
God numerically distinct from the Father of all, “submitted to 
become incarnate and to be bom of a virgin of the family of David.”* 4 
Justin finds in Gen. 49:11 a proof that “Christ is not man of men, 
begotten in the ordinary course of humanity.”* 5 The whole verse 
from which Justin quotes, taken from the prophecy of Jacob con¬ 
cerning his son Judah, reads as follows: 

Binding his foal unto the vine, 

And his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; 

He hath washed his garments in wine, 

And his vesture in the blood of grapes. 

These last lines signify, according to Justin, that 

Christ would wash those who believe in him with his own blood. For the Holy 
Spirit called those who receive remission of sins through him, his garments; among 
whom he is always present in power, but will be manifestly present at his second 
coming. That the Scripture mentions the blood of the grape has been evidently 
designed, because Christ derives blood, not from the seed of man, but from the 
power of God. For as God, and not man, has produced the blood of the vine, 
so also has (one) predicted that the blood of Christ would be, not of the seed of 
man, but of the power of God. 

Here Justin takes for granted that the words spoken of Judah 

*3 Ibid., 127. *4 Ibid., 45. *s Ibid., 54. 
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concerned Christ, also that the “garments” of Judah are a symbol 
of those who believe in Christ, and that “the blood of grapes” is an 
inspired allusion to the blood of Christ. It is this last clause that 
contains the vital point of the argument; for as the blood of grapes is 
not produced by man; but by God, so Christ derives his blood from 
the power of God; that is to say, his birth was supernatural. This 
exegesis does credit to Justing fancy rather than to his knowledge 
of Scripture. To readers of the present day it is not necessary to 
point out its weakness. 

The next two proof-texts of Justin, as they do not give the sense of 
the Hebrew, but follow the incorrect rendering of the Greek trans¬ 
lation, are naturally without weight. The passages as he cited 
them read thus: “Who shall declare his generation, for his life is 
taken away from the earth” (Is. 53:8); and, “I have begotten thee 
from the womb before the morning star” (Ps. 110:3). According to 
the American Revision the first reads, “And as for his generation, 
who among them considered that he was cut off out of the land of the 
living ?” and the second, 

Out of the womb of the morning 
Thou hast the dew of thy youth. 

Justin sometimes finds support for his doctrine in the most unex¬ 
pected places. Thus in the first verses of Ps. 19, which speaks of the 
sun’s daily journey across the sky, he finds it declared that Christ 
“would come forth from the highest heavens, and again return to 
the same places, in order that you may recognize him as God coming 
forth from above, and man living among men.”* 6 Here Justin 
follows neither the original Hebrew nor the Greek translation, but 
imports into the text a thought quite foreign to it. Where the Hebrew, 
speaking of the apparent movement of the sun, says: 

His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 

And his circuit unto the ends of it, 

Justin gives the following version: 

From the highest heaven is his going forth, 

And he returns to the highest heaven. 

After one has discovered this meaning in the psalm, it is only neces- 

* 6 Ibid., 64. 
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sary to assume that the poet was talking of Christ rather than of the 
sun, and one has an admirable proof-text! 

Equally interesting is Justin’s explanation of Isa. 8:4, which 
gives the reason why the prophet should call his son Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz. 37 The verse reads: 44 For before the child shall have 
knowledge to cry ‘My father’ and ‘My mother,’ the riches of Damas¬ 
cus and the spoil of Samaria shall be carried away before the king 
of Assyria.” This child, according to Justin, was Christ, and hence 
the passage is thought to support his doctrine of the incarnation. The 
fulfilment of the prophecy is found in the visit of the magi to the 
infant Jesus. These magi came from Arabia, and Damascus is in 
Arabia. The riches of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria refer to 
“the power of the evil demon that dwelt in Damascus.” The king 
of Assyria is Herod, so called “on account of his ungodly and sinful 
character.” When therefore the magi came and worshiped the 
infant Jesus, in that hour “the riches of Damascus and the spoil of 
Samaria” were “carried away before the king of Assyria.” 

Unfortunately for this interpretation, there is no proof that the 
magi came from Arabia, or that there was a particular evil demon 
residing in Damascus, or that the magi had ever been subject to a 
demon either in Damascus or elsewhere, or that the riches of Damas¬ 
cus and spoil of Samaria could mean the power of a demon in Dam¬ 
ascus, or that Herod might be spoken of as the king of Assyria 1 

There are yet three passages which Justin regards as proof of 
his view. The first is Isa. 7:14, spoken to Ahaz: “Therefore the 
Lord himself will give you a sign: behold, a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son and shall call his name Immanuel.” Justin appro¬ 
priates this, making the following brief comment in justification: 
“It is evident to all that in the race of Abraham according to the 
flesh no one has been bom of a virgin, or is said to have been bom, 
save this our Christ.” 38 In another connection 39 he says that the 
birth of the child would not have been a “sign,” had it been natural. 
But at present this statement would be regarded as having no weight. 
Scripture does not confine the name “sign” to phenomena of a super¬ 
natural character (see, e. g., Luke 2:14). Then it is necessary to 
Justin’s argument that the Hebrew should certainly speak of a virgin, 
»7 Ibid., 77. * 8 Ibid., 66 . *9 Ibid., 84. 
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but scholars are still divided on the meaning of the word which 
Justin took in that sense (see, e. g., the margin of the American 
Revision); and surely on an uncertain text of Scripture we cannot 
safely build a doctrine. Further, it is equally necessary to Justin’s 
argument that the conception spoken of in Isaiah should clearly 
belong to the future, but the Hebrew leaves this also in doubt. It is 
possible to hold that the prophet had in mind a present reality, viz., 
that the child contemplated had already been conceived, and mani¬ 
festly in this case the verse does not lend so ready support to Justin’s 
view. Then there is another obvious obstacle in the way of Justin’s 
use of the verse. The prophet gave a sign to Ahaz, but the birth of 
a child hundreds of years after the death of Ahaz would surely not 
have been a sign to him. If then the passage speaks of a sign which 
Ahaz was to receive, the language can be referred to the birth of 
Jesus only as foreshadowing it, and so does not discriminate the 
character of his birth from that birth which was to be in the lifetime 
of Ahaz. It is possible that the prophet had the Messiah in mind, 
but, if so, he thought of his coming as an event of the immediate 
future. 

From the Book of Daniel two passages are cited by Justin, each 
with brief comment. 30 In the night visions the seer saw “one like 
unto a son of man” (Dan. 7:13). This shows, according to Justin, 
that Christ “appeared, and was man, but not of human seed.” This 
teaching he finds of course in the word “like.” It is assumed that 
the prophet in saying “like unto a son of man” implied that the one 
he saw was really different from the sons of men, and then Justin 
defines this difference as an essential difference in origin. But in 
this he plainly goes quite too far. If the language in Daniel implies 
a difference, it certainly does not suggest the nature of that difference. 

The other word of Daniel, and the last proof-text cited in support 
of the doctrine that God is represented in the Old Testament as 
becoming incarnate of a virgin, is that Nebuchadnezzar in a vision 
saw “a stone cut out of the mountain without hands” This teaches, 
in a “mystery,” the supernatural origin of Jesus, for the expression 
“cut out without hands” signified that it is not a work of man, “but 
of the will of the Father and God of all things, who brought him 

30 Dialogue, 76. 
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forth.” But here one must appeal from Justin to^Daniel himself, 
who interprets the king’s dream, and leaves no room for a reference 
to Jesus in the part concerning the stone cut out of the mountain 
without hands. “In the days of those kings,” hejsays, “shall the 
God of heaven set up a kingdom which shall never^be destroyed, 
nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left to another people; but it 
shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms and it shall 
stand forever.” Thus the stone that smote the image, and which 
itself became a great mountain, was a kingdom set up by the God 
of heaven. There is no reference whatever to the Messiah. The 
contrast between this victorious kingdom of the future and the king¬ 
doms of iron, clay, brass, silver, and gold, consists in the fact that the 
victorious kingdom is from God. It is this divine origin which is 
set forth in a figure in the “stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands.” 

We have now considered the Scripture support which Justin 
adduces for his doctrine that “ Christ existed as God before the ages, 
then, that he submitted to be bom and to become man, yet that he 
is not man of men.” We will not say with Trypho that this appears 
paradoxical and foolish, but we can confidently say that it is not 
established by the Old Testament passages to which Justin makes 
his appeal. His Scripture argument is without historical basis. 
His propositions are not germane to any section of the Old Testament, 
and are made to appear so only by a kind of exegesis which has been 
as completely exploded as has the ancient theory of astronomy. 

But this is not all of Justin’s belief; it is simply a part of the 
theological aspect of it. He loved and worshiped the Jesus of the 
gospels, and found the sweetest rest in the diligent practice of his 
words. 3 * Occasionally we have statements regarding Jesus which 
are based on his own experience and observation, as when he says 
that, if all nations are blessed in Jesus, then is he indeed the Christ; 3 * 
and again when he says that he has been conquered by the divine 
instruction and power of the Word. 33 We have the ring of an unim¬ 
peachable argument that Jesus is the Christ, the Savior of the world, 
when Justin cries out “O trumpet of peace to the soul that is at 

3* Dialogue, 8. 33 Discourse to the Greeks, 5. 

3* Ibid.,121. 
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wax! O weapon that puttest to flight terrible passions! The Word 
exercises an influence that does not make poets, it does not equip 
philosophers nor skilled orators, but it makes mortals immortal. ,, 
Here, on the plane of Christian life, Justin stands forth a worthy 
example of the faith, and one could wish that his thought had followed 
this vital line, instead of seeking by an artificial exegesis to establish 
propositions regarding Christ which lie beyond the range of experi¬ 
ence. Of the facts which can be tested by life he had little to say, 
to judge from his extant writings; and even when he mentions these, 
as in the examples given above, he makes no use of them to confirm 
his views regarding the person of Christ. On the contrary, he goes 
to the Old Testament, and by preference to its oldest parts, and fixes 
on passages to prove his doctrine which, with the establishment of 
scientific principles of interpretation, are found to be irrelevant* 
obscure, or inconclusive. 
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SHEBNA AND ELIAKIM 


PROFESSOR EDUARD KOENIG, PH.D., D.D. 
Bonn, Germany 


In the last volume of the American Journal of Theology (pp. 621 
-42) Professor Kemper Fullerton has published “A New Chapter 
out of the Life of Isaiah. ” Commentaries on the article were inev¬ 
itable. They would certainly have appeared even if this new chapter 
from the biography of Isaiah had been drawn in strokes less bold; 
and I feel that I have the first right to comment on it, because, as 
author of the article “Shebna” in the Jewish Encyclopedia , I am 
probably the most recent predecessor of Professor Fullerton. But 
my readers must not be frightened by this announcement, as if my 
commentary on the chapter threatened to be longer than the chapter 
itself. I shall endeavor to exercise the right of commenting as 
sparingly as possible, and for this reason, if for no other, I shall fol¬ 
low Professor Fullerton's exposition point by point. 

I. In regard to Isa. 22:15-18, in which Shebna, on account of his 
arrogance, is threatened by the prophet with the loss of his office as 
major domo, I agree almost completely with Professor Fullerton 
(pp. 622 f.), except that the word “this” in the command of God, 
“Go, get thee unto this treasurer” (vs. 156) cannot “suggest that 
the personality of the official was well known. ” This significance 
would be probable if the command had been addressed to some 
obscure man of the people. But it was addressed to Isaiah, and 
to him the personality of the major domo was known as a matter 
of course. In his case it would have been natural for the sentence 
to read: “Get thee to the treasurer.” Consequently the demon¬ 
strative pronoun “this” rather has the function here of pointing 
toward a contemptible personage. It has this meaning in quite a 
number of passages, which are enumerated in my Syntax , §48. 
The arrogant character of Shebna is also probably expressed by 
the choice of the phrase ha-sdkhen , x for "J50 in the Phoenician means 

• Compare ha-sokheneth Abishag of Shunem (I Kings 1:2). 
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“to care for, to administer,”• and sakAnu in the Tell-el-Amama 
letters has the sense of “ to care for. ” 3 If sdkhen had been “ a general 
title ** (Fullerton, p. 622), it would probably occur more frequently. 
Furthermore, Professor Fullerton has not by any arguments dis¬ 
proved that Shebna was “a member of the pro-Egyptian party” 
(p. 623, n. 6). This conjecture is rather suggested by the figure of 
speech in which Isaiah expressed the threat against Shebna: that 
Jehovah would toss him like a ball into a land which would not 
have narrow valleys like Canaan, but would be “wide in both direc¬ 
tions;” that is to say, into the broad plains along the Euphrates 
and Tigris. Now, if Shebna favored the political alliance of the 
kingdoms of Judah and Egypt (see Isa., chaps. 30 f.), it would be 
very natural that he should be taken prisoner during some invasion 
of the Assyrians as one of their opponents, and that he should be 
deported to the countries of the East. I may say, in passing, that 
the idea that Shebna was a foreigner who possibly had been brought 
from Damascus by Ahaz (cf. II Kings 16:10 ff.; Isa. 2:6) may 
be indicated by the N in M331D. This is strongly supported by 
Arnold B. Ehrlich in MikrA ki-PheschiUd , Part III, “Die Propheten” 
(1901), p. 44: btnwo an nra lb ■p«. "oa (22:17«; Peshitta, 
gabrA) also occurs nowhere else in the Book of Isaiah. 

II. Passing to the section Isa. 22:19-23, which announces to 
Eliakim that he is to succeed Shebna in the office of major domo, 
I would say, in the first place, that Professor Fullerton has not put 
the correct interpretation on the transition from the third person to 
the first. He simply asserts: “There is nothing to explain this 
sudden change of persons” (p. 624). But that is hardly the state 
of the case. The transition from the third person to the first occurs 
rather frequently, as Professor Fullerton might have discovered if 
he had consulted my Stilistik , Rhetorik , Poetik; on pp. 248 ff. this 
very usage is discussed. We have a perfectly analogous case in the 
words in Deut. 29:3 f.: “But Jehovah hath not given you a heart 
to know .... and I have led you forty years in the Wilderness;” 
also in Isa. 3:1 a and 4 a: “For behold the Lord Jehovah of hosts 

* Bloch, Phoenisisches Glossar, sub voce . 

3 Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek , Vol. V, Brief 105, 1 . 3: tiskin , “thou carest;” 
Brief 105, 34, 38: liskin, “may he care.” 
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doth take away .... and I will give children to be their princes, 
etc.” 4 There are even parallels for a further return from the first 
to the third person, as my collection, pp. 253 ff., will show. On 
the other hand, of course, it is possible that an original , “I 

shall pull thee down,” was changed by some mechanical copyist 
into “he will pull thee down,” on account of the third person 

singular which follows immediately afterward. But that is not a 
fact of much importance. The main thing is that the sentence, 
“And I will thrust thee from thine office” (vs. 19a) need not, as 
Professor Fullerton thinks (p. 624), be regarded as the beginning 
of a new section on account of the change to the first person (p. 624). 

III. As soon as we reach vss. 24 f., the question confronts us with 
tremendous emphasis whether these verses still refer to Eliakim. 
Professor Fullerton denies this with great decision (pp. 625 f.), 
but I venture to give several reasons why the question may be 
answered in the affirmative. Here are the reasons: (1) The Waw 
which begins vs. 24 may be simply the equivalent of an adversative 
conjunction—a usage which is not infrequent in Hebrew and in 
other languages (compare, for instance, vflo, Isa. 30:15 ff., “but 
not”). (2) A conditional sentence can do without its introductory 
conjunction in this passage, just as in many others. 

For instance, in Jer. 20:9a the word is translated “and 

I said” or “and if I said.” I would also call attention to such cases 
as Jer. 22:15, iTOyi. The words “and did justice” here are fol¬ 
lowed by TK, which introduces the sentence “then it was well with 
him.” Consequently the word Htol means: “and if he exercised 
justice.” It follows that the beginning of Isa. 22:24 may have this 
meaning: “And yet (or, However), the whole weight of his father’s 
house shall hang upon him, 5 .... and then,” etc. (vs. 25). 
(3) Most of the expressions of vs. 24 are probably to be taken ironi¬ 
cally. (4) The intention may have been to warn Eliakim’s family, 

4 For the other cases see my Stilistik, pp. 249 ff. Condamin, too, has failed to 
t alti* note of them. In his La livre d’I sale (1905), p. 152, he simply orders us: “Lire 

au lieu de 

5 Kabdd is used in a double sense, like derekh in 10:246, etc. (Cf. my Stiiistik, 

etc,, p. 11.) It is possible, however, that in the original orthography the second TOD 
may have been *" 03 , and that it meant Kdbed, which occurs in Isa. 21:15 30: 

27, but nowhere else except in Nah. 3:3 and Prov. 27:3. 
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or even Eliakim himself, not to exploit the influential position of their 
relative. (5) The phrase “in that day” (vs. 25) may mean “in 
that time” or “then,” for DT has the more general sense of “time,” 
for instance in Jer. 7:22, etc. In that case this bajjdm may be 
practically equivalent to the TK in Jer. 22:15, t0 which reference 
has been made; that is to say, it may indicate the beginning of the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence. 6 (6) The decisive point is 
this, that the expressions used in vs. 25 so manifestly refer back to 
vss. 23 f. that they must refer also to the same person with whom 
vs. 23 deals, namely to Eliakim. Consequently the paraphrase of 
the Targum on vs. 256 is quite correct: “And the saying of the 
prophesy concerning him will cease,” that is, will lose its validity. 7 
This view would not necessarily involve that the Old Testament 
must somewhere tell of the punishment of this Eliakim, for he and 
his family may have taken the warning. As a matter of fact, in all 
passages where this Eliakim is mentioned we find him still admin¬ 
istering the same office as major domo (II Kings 18:18, 26, 37 and 
19:2; Isa. 36:3, 11, 22 and 37:2). The final reason for arriving 
at this judgment concerning vss. 24 f. is that all other views taken 
of vss. 24 f. are, in my judgment, burdened with still greater diffi¬ 
culties. 

IV. Of these other views I shall discuss first one which could 
not yet have been known to Professor Fullerton, and which seems to 
be the simplest. It is the view taken by Condamin in his Commen¬ 
tary on Isaiah (1905, pp. 153 f.), who asserts that vs. 25 is the only 
part of the passage added by a later interpolator. He seeks to prove 
this by pointing out that vss. 20-24, in form and sense, are an exact 
parallel to vss. 15-19. 8 But this sample of strophe will hardly be 
convincing to anyone who is not already convinced that the Isra¬ 
elite prophets were fond of strophic construction, 9 for the strophe 

6 In my Syntax , § 390, Pqr, a number of conditional sentences without the con¬ 
junction have been collected, running down to the Mishna. Cases of TK as the sign 
of the apodosis will be found {415, n. 

7 Targum on Isa. 22:25 b: ■q iniro} bqpij btj^rn. 

8 Condamin, loc. cit. p. 153: “20-24 est exactement, par la forme comme par le 
sens, la contre-partie de 15-19, 1 'antistrophe parallfele.” 

9 See on this point my Stilistik, Rhetorik , Poetik , pp. 304 ff. 
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which Condamin tries to build up out of the sentences in vss 15-19 
contains only twelve lines, and even then the mere fragment of a 
sentence, “into a large country” (vs. 18a), has to do duty as an 
entire sentence. On the other hand, Condamin himself has to recog¬ 
nize that there are fifteen lines in vss. 20-34. Condamin discovers 
a further important correspondence of form in the two sections in the 
fact that the words kabod, “glory, honor,” and bajiih, “house,” 
occur both in vs. 186 and in vs. 24a. But in vs. 18a these two words 
have no connection with each other; in vs. 24a they have a different 
sense; and finally these two words are so common that their use 
could hardly be avoided. But the main point is that the words of 
vs. 24 manifestly carry a tinge of irony. That ironical sense crops 
out even in the choice of lYiT'BS, “issue,” that is, descendants of a 
less distinguished kind; also in the choice of the metaphor concern¬ 
ing the vessels. On that account, too, the word kabod (vs. 24a) has 
the sense here of “weight, burden”—unless, indeed, the original 
reading was kdbed (see note 5 above). Consequently the words of 
vs. 24 cannot be intended to describe the culmination of Eliakim’s 
triumph. On the contrary, they must refer to a possible occurrence 
which, if it should happen, would be fatal to the position of Eliakim. 
It follows that vs. 24 is not connected with the preceding sentences, 
but forms a separate section with vs. 25. 

V. Many expositors have thought they could remove the difficulty 
by assuming that vss. 24 and 25 once more refer to Shebna. The 
futility of this attempt has been set forth by Professor Fullerton 
(pp. 626 f.) almost exhaustively. I would add only two suggestions. 
It is characteristic of vs. 25 that several phrases refer back with 
great precision to phrases in vs. 23. Consequently vs. 25 itself must 
also refer to Eliakim. Furthermore, the judgment on the repre¬ 
hensible character of Shebna had already been pronounced as a 
message of God (vss. 15 - 19 ). It would therefore have been super¬ 
fluous to introduce this judgment once more with the phrase “Word 
of Jehovah.” 

VI. Finally, some expositors have felt that severer operations are 
necessary to remove the difficulties found in Isa. 22:15-25. 

Duhm in the Handkommentar , and Marti in the Kurzer 
Handkommentar, think the riddle can be solved by treating not 
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only vss. 24 and 25, but also vss. 19-23, as later additions. Pro¬ 
fessor Fullerton has criticized this view (pp. 635 f.), but his criticism 
needs supplementing in several directions. 

1. In the first place, vs. 24 f. is regarded by these expositors as a 
later addition, because it would be an act of “desperation” to treat 
vs. 24 as a conditional sentence (Marti). But vigorous expressions 
do not compensate us for lack of argument. It would have been 
more to the point if the question had been investigated how often 
in Hebrew and in other languages the conditional sentence is replaced 
by other constructions. 10 Moreover, would not the interpolator who 
wrote vss. 24 and 25, according to Duhm and Marti, himself have 
intended to put a hypothetical meaning into vs. 24? Certainly, 
for it is inconceivable that the supposed interpolator, who had just 
spoken of the new major domo in the most honorable expressions 
in vss. 19-23, should now proceed in vs. 24 to accuse him positively 
of nepotism. 

2. They think there are good reasons for assuming that the work 
of the interpolator began at vs. 19. 

a) One reason for this assumption is drawn from the form, 
namely the transition from the third person to the first. But I must 
point out once more (see Section II above) that Isa. 3:1-4, for 
instance, is analogous in form with 22:17-19. In the former pas¬ 
sage the construction runs: “Behold the Lord Jehovah of Hosts 
doth take away, .... and I will give, ....”; just as in 22: 
17-19 it runs: “Behold Jehovah will hurl .... and I will thrust, 
. . . . ” Not even Marti concluded that the transition from the 
third person to the first in Isa. 3:4 indicated an interpolation. Con¬ 
sequently this transition in 22:19 cannot by itself constitute an argu¬ 
ment for such an assumption. The question might even be raised 
whether an interpolator would have been likely to begin his work 
by creating such a dissimilarity in form. However, Marti discovers 
a second formal proof for the interpolated character of vs. 19 in the 
fact that “ the officer who had already been hurled into exile in vss. 17 f. 
is only now to be removed from his position.” Now, aside from 
the fact that the interpolator would have committed the same mis¬ 
take in style, it is clear that the beginning of vs. 19 has the sense, 

10 See my Syntax , § 390, q. 
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“ and thus I will thrust thee from thine office. ” This simply expresses 
in plain terms what had previously been expressed by metaphor, 11 
and such a transition to the announcement about the successor of 
Shebna is not unnatural. There are no further arguments for the 
secondary origin of vss. 19-23 which might be drawn from the form 
of the construction. Or can it be claimed that only a later writer 
would speak of ttDK (Marti)? The terminology of the esoteric 
priestly 13 sections of the Pentateuch of course had its roots in the past. 
The ancient case ending T (vs. 16) would not necessarily appear 
again in vss. 19-23, because in general it occurs only very rarely. 13 
Moreover, there is no attached participle in vss. 19-23. 

b) Those who deny that vss. 19-23 were written by Isaiah think 
that the contents of the section furnish additional grounds for their 
opinion. They say that it was not part of the prophet’s office to 
appoint a new major domo. But the same scholars expressly admit 
that Isaiah had the right to announce to Shebna, a duly installed 
officer of the king, that he was to be exiled; and they justly judge 
so, for Amos did the same in regard to a priest of the royal sanctuary 
(Amos 7:16 f.), and Jeremiah did the same in regard to Passhur (20: 
6). Now, to depose a royal officer and to appoint another comes to 
the same thing as a question of right. Furthermore, we may assume 
(Isa. 37:2 ff.) that Isaiah was sure of the consent of King Hezekiah. 

Finally, the representatives of this new view are unable to tell 
us from what source this saying about Eliakim was drawn, if it does 
not belong to Isaiah. Marti, indeed, suggests that someone iden¬ 
tified the scribe Shebna of Isa. 36:3 with the evil officer of 22:15-18, 
and then assumed that the major domo Eliakim (36:3) had become 
his successor. But there is no occasion in 36:3 for drawing any 
such conclusion, for there is not the slightest indication in that pas¬ 
sage that the scribe Shebna was a bad officer. If such conjectures 
were to be invented, it would have been wiser at least not to quote 
36:3 in their support. 

Thus the representatives of this opinion are unable to assign any 

11 We have the same phenomenon in style for instance in Isa. 1:6 f. and 22 f 
See additional examples in my Stilistik, etc., p. 157, 37 and 203, 23 f. 

** See on this point my EinUitung ins AUe Testament, pp. 225 ff. 

<3 See my Syntax, § 272. 
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satisfactory motive why any later author should have interpolated 
the passage concerning Eliakim, vss. 19-23. But possibly they have 
succeeded in discovering the cause for the other interpolation in 
vss. 24 f. Marti thinks (p. 177) that “ it is not beyond the reach of 
possibility that this interpolation alludes to the death of the wicked 
high-priest Aldmus in the year 160 before Christ. ” He arrives at this 
conjecture by the fact that Josephus 14 after the mention of "AXKipos 
adds the words 6 /cal *1 axcifios /cXrjdek. He thinks that this 
name does not refer to Jakim (cf. Jahkin, Gen. 46:ioff.), but to 
Jojakim, and that from the word “Alkimus” we may surmise that 
its original Hebrew form was ‘ ‘Eliakim.” But suppose these con¬ 
jectures were sure, was this Alkimus ever a high-priest who merited 
the commendation of God ? After his first institution by Antiochus 
V Eupator 15 he was expelled by those Jews who were faithful to the 
law, and later was again thrust out of his office by them. For this 
reason, if for no other, this Alkimus could not have been identified 
with the Eliakim of Isa. 22:20-23, quite aside from the fact that a 
highpriest and a major domo are two different things. It follows 
that a passage alluding to the rejection of Alkimus could not have 
been attached to 22:20-23. And, finally, what a grotesque assump¬ 
tion it is that men of the second century should try to secure a justifi¬ 
cation for the expulsion of Alkimus by interpolating a remark in the 
Book of Isaiah! Thus the defenders of the law who were opposed to 
Alkimus tried by falsification of the Scriptures to cement the base 
on which they proposed to take their stand! 

VII. Finally Professor Fullerton applies entirely new machinery 
to shed full light on Isa. 22:15-25, and my chief concern is to exam¬ 
ine the need and the value of this new light. I shall touch only 
indirectly on opinions which he shares with his predecessors or which 
are of inferior importance. 

1. He finds a secondary basis for his entire construction of the 
passage in the claim that the words “unto Shebna, who is over the 
house ” (that is, of the king) (vs. 15ft), were interpolated by a later 
hand (p. 623). But this is by no means certain, (a) There are 
passages 16 where by and b, etc., are parallel. I would also call 

*4 Antiquities, XII, ix, 7. ,6 Cf. my Syntax, I319. 

*5 Ibid., XII, ix, 7, and II Macc. 14:3 7. 
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attention to the parallelism of bfct and by in Isa. 2:2b and Mic. 4: 
ib 9 and to the same change of words in I Kings 16:7. (b) The 

expression el ha-sdkhin ha-ze would hardly have been sufficiently 
clear by itself. If anyone asserts the contrary, let him prove that 
sdkhen was an official title, and that the word ha-ze in this place 
does not necessarily have an ironical sense (see Section I above). 
Professor Fullerton thinks that “this view is opposed by the allusive 
character of the passage as a whole.” But if these words of his 
contain any clear and possible thought at all, they do not exclude 
the ironical meaning of ha-ze. (c) The words in question could 
not possibly have been inferred from 36:3, and it is far more pref¬ 
erable to hold to these words as a correct designation of the object 
of the prophecy, vss. 15-18, than to assume that this prophecy is 
hung in the air without definite address, (d) We might even venture 
the extreme assertion that the words “against Shebna, the major 
domo,” are more original than the preceding words, “Go, get thee 
unto this treasurer.” The former phrase is more directly and 
closely attached to the sentence, “Thus saith the Lord Jehovah 
of hosts.” Moreover, in that case we should no longer feel the 
lack of some verb of utterance before the following verse: “What 
doest thou here, etc.” (Vs. 16a.) At any rate, I venture the con¬ 
jecture that one cause for the change from bfct to by in vs. 156 was 
the desire to indicate that the sentence “against Shebna who is over 
the house” was to supplement the words, “Thus saith the Lord 
Jehovah of hosts.” 

2. One of the most important claims of Professor Fullerton is 
that vss. 20-23 * n his judgment are intended to promise the royal 
office to Eliakim (pp. 629 f.). He asserts (a) that the word rJFlbWM 
(vs. 21a) is not applicable to such an office as that of major domo. 
He cites the fact that in the Revised Version the word is nine times 
translated by “dominion,” twice by “to rule,” once (II Chron. 
32:9) by “power,” and only once,in Isa. 22:21,by “government.” 
But all this does not do away with the fact that the word nblBKQ 
does also designate such a commanding position as the major domo 
in general necessarily occupied and such as the major domo Shebna 
—who according to the context is here addressed—occupied in 
particular. It is certainly a fact that the same word in Gen. 1:16 
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and in Ps. 136:8 f. expresses a merely secondary rule. It is still 
more important that Isa. 22:21a did not select the word , 

which would have meant royal rule. ( b) A pious and capable major 
domo might well become a “father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
to the house of Judah. ” He could earn this title by impartial justice 
in his appointments for lower offices, and by wise benevolence toward 
the poor and oppressed, just like Job (29:11; cf. 31:18), and just as 
Joseph in a similar position is called a “father to Pharaoh” (Gen. 45: 
8). (c) It is very questionable if tD!Q$ signified only the girdle 

of a priest, and therefore necessarily refers to the priestly function 
which the kings occasionally exercised, (d) Thus these three 
points contain no positive argument for any royal dignity of Eliakim. 
On the other hand, his designation as the son of Hilkiah (vs. 20), 
and the sentence, “And the key of the house of David will I lay upon 
his shoulder” (vs. 22), carry a far greater weight for the contrary 
argument. Thus, even if we should assume, with Professor Ful¬ 
lerton, that vss. 20-23 may be viewed by themselves, we should be 
unable to discover in them such significance as that the author of 
this section meant to offer the royal dignity to Eliakim. 

3. It is a further important assertion of Professor Fullerton that 
22:15-18 are later in time than chaps. 36 f. (pp. 632 f. and 637). 
He thinks that we are to conceive of Shebna as a man climbing from 
the inferior position of the scribe of the state (36:3 and 37:2) to the 
highest office in the land; or rather that Shebna, “the upstart and 
foreigner, ” had pushed his way into the position of Eliakim (p. 633). 
He thinks that from this point of view the indignation of Isaiah, 
which found expression in 22:15-18, was quite natural. But, 
in the first place, Professor Fullerton’s expressions, “Isaiah’s hos¬ 
tility to Shebna,” and “the burning indignation of Isaiah expressed 
in our prophecy” (pp. 637!.), are hyperbolical. In the second 
place, the threat against Shebna in 22:15-18 finds a sufficient expla¬ 
nation in the arrogance of Shebna, which is indicated in the double 
“here” (22:16a), and in other mistakes of Shebna which had mer¬ 
ited the appellation “thou shame of thy Lord’s house” (vs. 186). If 
we thus find the cause for the prophetic condemnation in the encroach¬ 
ments of which Shebna had been guilty, we can stand by the text 
as the trustworthy basis for our judgment. If, on the other hand, 
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we propose to side with Professor Fullerton, how much do we have 
to add to the text 22:15-18! Perhaps the objection will be raised 
that, even if the occurrence in chaps. 36 f. succeeded that of 22: 
15-18, we still have to insert at least one assumption, namely, that 
the divine threat was actually fulfilled, though perhaps only in 
modified form, just as in Jer. 18:7-10. But such an insertion would 
be quite natural, because it would have clear motives and would be 
indicated by the text itself. On the other hand, if we sanction the 
sequence proposed by Professor Fullerton and assume that 22: 
15-18 succeeds chaps. 36 f. in time, it can be inferred neither from 
chaps. 36 f. nor from 22:15-18 that Shebna actually did force out 
Eliakim. In that case the indications which are really perceptible 
in the text (the double “here” and “thou shame,” etc., vss. 16a 
and 186) fail to receive the weight which they deserve, and we drift 
into the realm of baseless conjecture. 

4. The final claim of Professor Fullerton is that 22:20-23 was the 
manifesto for a revolution by which Eliakim was to be raised to the 
throne against Manasseh (pp. 639 f.). But we were not able to 
concede (section 2 above) that the section quoted, even if viewed 
without regard to its present context, does contain the offer of the 
royal dignity to Eliakim. It is just as impossible to concede that 
this section can be inserted in the history of King Manasseh as the 
programme for an insurrection. We do not at all deny that a pro¬ 
phetic reaction against the anti-prophetic policy of this king would 
have been possible. Just as the prophet Elisha sent one of “the 
sons of the prophets” to annoint Jehu (II Kings 9:1), so a similar 
opposition movement might have been directed against Manasseh. 
But we do most decidedly doubt that such a movement of the 
prophets against Manasseh actually did take place. It is true that 
Manasseh “ shed innocent blood till he had filled Jerusalem from one 
end to another” (II Kings 21:16). But the guilt of the house of 
Ahab was certainly still greater. We must also consider the fact 
that revolutions were more frequent in the kingdom of Israel, and 
that the idea of dethroning the dynasty of David in Jerusalem was 
far more remote. A revolution would have overthrown the dynasty; 
for that Eliakim (Isa. 22:20) was a member of the Davidic dynasty 
is almost certainly excluded by the wording of vss. 22 f. Certainly, 
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when the writer of II Kings 21:16 mentioned the “innocent blood,” 
he had a good opportunity to speak of any reaction against the 
shedding of it. But while such a reaction is reported in the history 
of the house of Ahab, there is no mention of it in the history of Man- 
asseh. Consequently we have no right to regard a text which 
simply tells of a son of Hilkiah, on whose shoulders the key of the 
house of David was laid that he might open and close as master of 
the palace (see I Chron. 9:27), as the programme of a revolution 
against Manasseh. 

As I review the entire argument at the close of this critical dis¬ 
cussion, my final judgment can only be this: That the difficulties 
inherent in the present connection of the sentences in Isa. 22:15-18, 
20 ff., and 36:3, are not as great as those which are inherent in the 
interpretation which Professor Fullerton has advocated with so much 
vivacity and skill. 
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CRITICAL NOTE 


THE HARVARD GOSPELS 

The cursive manuscript of the Greek gospels belonging to the library of 
Harvard University, and numbered 666 in Gregory’s catalogue and e 1293 
in von Soden’s, seems to have come from Albania. Gregory must have had 
it in his possession in 1888-89, for his name appears on fol. A, recto, of the 
prefatory quire, with the date “ Leipzig, 4 December 1888,” while the 
description prefixed to the manuscript is headed “Ew. 666. Gregorii 2.” 
and is signed by him under date of May 26, 1889, at Leipzig. The book 
plate of the Harvard University Library bears the words “Received 10 June 
1889.” Of earlier possessors the only hints are in the words Srj^rjrpTjov 
in a scrawling modern hand on the verso of fol. A, and K/cqBifirj Brjfirjrprjov 
1neprjTepas on next to the last paper fly-leaf at the back. 

The manuscript belongs to the twelfth century. It consists of 295 
leaves, arranged in 36 quires besides the prefatory one. The quires usually 
contain four double-leaves of parchment,but foil. 244 (John 3 ’4-18), 251-53 
(John 5:12-6:7), and 259-87 (John 7:2-21:25) were anciently lost from the 
manuscript, and their places subsequently filled with paper leaves duly 
inscribed in a later hand with the missing portions. The parchment 
leaves measure 21.7 by 15. 2 cm. and are inscribed in single columns with 
twenty-four lines to the column. The paper leaves 244, 251-53 have nine¬ 
teen lines to the column; 259-87 have twenty-five. The prefatory quire 
of five single leaves contains little save the list of chapter titles for Matthew 
and the portrait of that evangelist. Similar lists and portraits precede 
the other gospels.* 

In text the manuscript will be seen to approximate very closely to the 
Received Text. Where the first hand has departed from it, the hand of 
the corrector has often substituted its reading and brought the manuscript 
into still closer conformity with the dominant mediaeval text Some 
pre-Syrian readings will be recognized indeed among the deviations from 
the Received Text noted below, but they appear in a curiously uneven pro- 
1 Professor Gregory's description prefixed to the manuscript runs thus: 

Ew 666. Gregorii a. olim in Albania, 
saec. XII, ai. 7x15. a, membr, foil. 395, col. 1 (14. ax 
9), 11. 33, 34; litt mai rubr, max et ora color; membr 
med, atr fuse, disp et lin usit, litt infra lin; capp- 
t, capp, titl, sect id Mt, (lect et subscr m ser sub fin Joh), 
pict: Ew; m ser suppl Ioh 3, 4-18; 5, ia-6, 7; 7, a-ai, 35 
687 
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portion, now small, now large, to the Syrian readings. The collation is 
based upon Lloyd and Sanday’s reprint of Stephen's edition of 1550. As to 
the abbreviations used, it should perhaps be stated that tr. transpose so 
as to read.” 

The writer’s acknowledgments are due to Mr. C. E. Anderson and 
Dr. B. W. Robinson for help in collating Matthew and Luke. He has 
not, however, neglected to go over the whole manuscript himself, further 
to insure the accuracy of the collation. The kindness of the authorities 
of the Harvard University Library in forwarding the manuscript to 
Chicago for collation, must be especially acknowledged. 

The present study is part of the task, undertaken some years ago, of 
examining the Greek and oriental manuscripts of the New Testament 
that are in America, and exploring their text. The Newberry and Haskell 
Gospels were first collated, and the Syracuse Gospels has been exhaust¬ 
ively studied by Professor H. H. Severn. The Ethiopic Gospel of John 
in the Newberry Library has been examined, as has the Beirfit Syriac 
Gospels in the library of Union Theological Seminary. It is proposed 
to add to these, studies of the remaining New Testament textual materials 
in this country, in order that they may contribute their part to New 
Testament criticism. 

Matt 1:4 apivahdp pro ’ApivaSd /3 bis 6 aoXop&va pro EoXo- 
p&vra 24 6 om. ante 9 laxrrj<f> 

2:1 UpovaaXrjp pro f lepoadXupa 5 ovrw pro ovt*> n el&ov 
pro ebpov 

3:6 irorapw add. post T op&dity 8 /capirov a£iov pro jcapwois 
odious 11 *aX irvpl om. 

4:10 onr (trio pjov add. post vvaye 18 6 T rjaois om. 24 ij om. ante 
atoff; suppl. mg. 25 KoXovdrjaav pro rj/coXovdijaav man. prim.; rj 
suppl. mg. 

5:12 otnw pro ovtod 16 ovrm pro oSrm 19 ot/r&? pro ovtw 
20 tr. vp&v rj Succuoaxnnj 22 ek rrjv ydevav rod wuptk man. prim, in 
litura 25 to pro t $ 1 man. prim.) r$> corr. 27 rofc apyalom om. 28 
aM)v pro avrrfi 32 &v pro idv 44 to 4 ? purovaiv pro rots purovvras 
45 Tot? add. ante ovpavok 47 pro aSeX^ois 

6:7 / 3 aTToXoyijo , €T€ pro ^arroXoyijarjTe 18 iv T(p <f>avep$ om. 
19 fdpSxTTts pro fip&ais 20 hiopCaraovcriv pro 8topwr<rov<nv 21 itrre 
pro iarcu man. prim.; l<rreu corr. 23 <rov om. post o<f>0aXfuk 24 pa- 
ptova pro M appcova 27 irpoaOfjvcu pro irpotrdeivcu 
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7:10 fj add. ante teal 12 ovtw pro ovreo 14 t l pro Sri 17 ou- 
tw pro ovra > 25 /caT^fir) corr. 27 /cardfir) corr. 

8:5 aur& pro t£ ’I170*01) 8 Xefya) pro Xiyov 14 eureXOiav pro 

iX 0 a>v 15 auToZ? wan. prim.) airr& corr. man. prim. 24 viro man. 
prim, in litura 25 avrov om. post fuiffijral 

9:1 rb om. 5 o*ov £ro 0*01 6 £^17 ^ro man. prim.) $%u corr . 

13 £Xeop pro ?Xeo9 corr.; fXcuov man. prim. | dXXd pro aXX’ 16 Si 
om. post ovSeU 17 apufxtrepoi pro apufxhepa 18 eU add. post ap%<ov 
24 to man. prim, in litura 27 vlo$ pro vii 33 *Ot* ow. 35 iv t$ 
Xcup om. 36 iotcvXpJvoi pro ixXeXvfidvoi 

10:8 vaepoxs iye(p€T€ om. 9 fcr(or)<rd€ pro terforjode 10 pd/ 38 ovs 
pro pdfiSov 11 *&*€* corr.; wan. £nm. *0*77 14 ixruvd^are pro 
ixTivafare 16 y(v€<rOe corr.; man. prim, yiveadcu | oxrei pro «9 ot 
19 XaXi^rere pro XaX^Grpre 25 oUeiatcois pro olxuucois 26 6 owe 
.... Kpirirrov om. man. prim.; suppl. corr. 27 cucovaere pro axovere 
man. prim.; corr. rjxovGare 28 tpofJeurOe pro ^ofirjOrjre \ airoxreviirmv 
pro airoKT€iv 6 vnov | rrjv add. ante ypvxqv* | to add. ante o&pa* 31 
ttoXX&v man. prim.; corr. ttoXXS* 36 oitcuatcol pro ouuaxol 39 a?ro- 
\dmj pro airoXAru man. prim.; airoXiGu corr. 

11:8 /ScunXeuov pro ffaaiXdcov 16 ttcuZUhs pro iraiSaplois \ ayo- 
pa pro ayopdk 17 rjvkfoapev man. prim.; rjvXqoafiev corr. 21 £a>pa- 
%lv pro X.opa%iv | fhfdoaiSd pro B ijdaaiSdv 

12:3 lijoovs add. ante ehrev 6 pAfyv pro peOfav 11 ir&nj pro 
iporday 13 r& i^qpappdvrjv $xovti ri)v %etpa add. post hvdpdrrnp 
21 iv om. 27 ixfJaXovm pro ixfidXXovoi 28 iyu> om. 32 idv pro 
&v z | r& vvv pro roxmp rip 35 TT79 xaphlas om. | rd om. 42 0*0X0- 
ftdiw9 pro 'LoXopanrro*; bis 

13:3 aireipai pro oirelpuv 14 &r’ om. 27 t£ ow. 28 <n/XX£ 
£opev pro GvXXd£cofiev 30 t£ ow. 33 ivitcpwfov man. prim.; hcpwfev 
corr. 37 itrrl pro ioriv man. prim.; ioriv corr. 39 add. ante awrd- 
Xua 40 xalerai pro /carcucaiercu 54 iKirXrjoatodcu pro itCTrXqrreoOcu 
14:14 avTofe pro avroxs 19 teal * ow. 34 777? ow. | yevrfoapir 
pro Tevmjoapdr 

15:4 gov om. 14 ipireooxnnai pro ireoovvrai 25 rtrpooetcvvqoev 
pro TTpooe/cvvei 26 iori corr. 32 vtjGris pro vqorets 

16:3 ovvCere pro Svvaoffe 17 6 add. ante *1170*009 20 *1170*009 ow. 
17:2 iydvov to pro iydvero 4 panel pro Mokt^ 6 axrr&v eorr.; 
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avr&v man. prim. 9 4k pro airo 14 yowirer&v corr.; man. prim, 
yawirer&v | avrov pro avrtp post yowirer&v 20 fxjn* corr.; man. 
prim, tyerc 25 clarjXdov pro cfarjXdcv 27 avafialvovra pro avafidvrm 

18:4 rairetv&aei pro rairetv&ay 6 ek pro brl 11 ^rrfaai teal 
add. ante a&acu 12 , 13 fvevrjKOvracwia bis 14 fiov pro vyAv 15 
ifidpTf) pro apaprqay 19 afirjv add. post irdXiv | airifactvrcu corr.; 
man. prim, airrfaovrcu 26 irpoaeKvvei corr.; man. prim, irpoacKvvrj ? 
28 eT ta pro S n 29 irdvra om. 31 kavr&v pro avr&v 35 ovrm 
pro ofrro* 

19:3 ot am. 5 avrov add. post irarfpa 8 ovrm pro ovre* 9 d 
om. | yafirjaei pro yafJLrjoy 12 avr&p add. £ 0 $* firjrpo^ | ovrw pro 
otre* 19 iavrdv pro acavrdv 25 atfxiSpa Xc- man. ^rtm. sn litttra 
28 KaBr\acadc pro Kadfacade 

20:2 /cal avp<l>wpi]oa$ pro avp<l>e*vqoas Sf 3 r^i/ am. 4 /cal 
4xe(poi<t pro tcfoceboi $ 5 iwdrqv man. prim.; btdrrfp corr. 11 $€ corr. 

17 /cal aid. ante /cal* man. £nm. e* mare; <fe/. corr. 18 irapaSedhj- 
acrai pro irapaSodqacrai 21 aov add. post evvpvpxov 22 4 f pro teal 
25 axrrok pro axrroxs 26 &rrai pro farce 33 Xfyovatv corr.; man. 
prim. Xrfyov? 

21:1 / 3 rj 0 o<f>*y)f pro Brfd<f>ayrj 3 airoariXXci pro airoareXei 
5 /cal am. post irpaib 7 ri ifidna .... bravo* avr&v om. man. 
prim.; suppl. corr. 14 /r. %«\ol /cal rwpXol 33 ta* am. 

22:7 /cal aid. ank iucovaac | Sc om. | 4 kc 2 vo? add. post fiaaiXefo 
9 ilv pro fat 13 Xfyci pro ehrev | tr. %eipa$ /cal mtSas 23 oi om. 

30 yip om.; suppl. man. prim. 31 rjpiv pro vpiv man. prim.; vpuv 

corr. 37 f<ftrj pro ehrev \ rjj t,m om. 39 avrrf pro airy; man. prim, 
aviij ? | eavriv pro acavriv 40 Kpffipavrcu pro Kpfpavrcu man. prim.; 
xpfpavrcu corr. 46 vjSvvaro pro iSvvaro 

23:3 41 v pro &v 15 iroefjrc pro irofaire 18 &v pro 41 v 21 ht 

mvr& pro avrbv 25 aSucfas pro faepaafac 26 avrov pro axrr&v 30 
rjpeffa pro fjpev 1 man. prim.; fjpev corr. 32 rjp&v pro vfi&v 36 om 
add. ante ij£ei j tr. irdvra raxrra 37 arrotcrhtvovaa pro airotcreivovaa 

24:2 tr. ravra irdvra | prj 2 om. 6 pcXrfoerai (?) pro MeWqcrere 
man. prim.; pcXqaere corr. 15 earm pro iaror (corr. f Sorb 9 man. 
prim.?) 17 xarafiarc* pro Karaftcuvbc* | rl pro n 18 hr face om. 
*0 4v om. 31 /cal add. ante (fxovffc 33 ovrm pro ovre* man. prim.; 

ovre* corr. 36 ttJ? * om. 43 4xelvc* pro 4 kc%vo man. prim.; 4 kcIvo corr. 
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25:3 avr&v pro iairr&v 1 9 ov fit) pro ov/c 30 i/cfiaXere pro 
i/cftdXXere 32 <Tway 0 r\<TOVT<u pro avva^drfaercu 44 avr<p om. 

26:4 tr. SoXco Kparrjacoat 11 tr. rots Trray)(p\K ydp iravrore 15 
/cal iyi) pro /cayio 17 iroipdaopev pro eroipdxrtopev 23 rpi/SXfo 
pro TpvpXUp 26 eir^apurrijca^ pro evXoyq<ras 31 Staa/coprmaOriaov- 
t ai pro SutCKopirtcOrprerat 33 /cal om. \ Si add. post eyed 35 airap - 
jnjccopai pro airapvrpropcu | Si add. post opolm 36 irpoaevfcopcu pro 
irpoaev^copai man. prim.; irpocevfapat corr. 38 6 ’I rjaovs add. post 
avrok 48 ikv pro &v 52 airoOavoxhat pro cnroXodvrat 54 ovrm 9 
pro ovtq) 59 tr. Oavardxrtoaiv axrrhv 70 avr&v add. post Ipirpoadev 
71 avrok Pro Tok 74 /caraOeparC^eiv pro /caTavaOepart&iv 75 
tov* 0m. 

27:7 ct? rdxfyrjv rok £ivow om. 20 aiT^covrcu pro airrjcwncu 
man. prim. ? alrrjamrrai corr. 35 fidXovre; pro {JdXXovres | foa 7r\i^ 
pwdrj .... IfiaXov /cXfjpov om. 41 /cal <f>apura(ot>v add. post TTpeafiv- 
ripcov 42 hr' add. ante airrcp 44 avrdv pro airrip 2 45 iwarrf; pro 

ivdrrjr man. prim.; ivdrrp corr. 46 iwdrrjv pro ivarrjv man. prim.; 
ivdrrjv corr. | Xipd pro Xapd 54 7 ivdpeva pro yevdpeva 61 i/cel om. 
65 Si om. 

28:9 6 0ifi. 19 ovv om. 

Mark 1:2 rot? om. 5 i^eiropevovro pro ifcerropevero 6 o add. 
ante 'lcodvinp; 13 Ace? add. ante peril 14 6 om. 16 toO £ffto 
aJd. ^05/ airrov 22 i^enrXrjrrovTO pro ifjerrXqaaovro 24 <ru pro col 
27 eavrois pro airrov? 31 auTW pro axrrok 35 6 Irjcov? add. post 
airrfXOev 37 tr. ae ^rjrovai 38 /cal i/cel pro /ca/cei 44 irpoaevey/ce 
man. prim.; irpoaivey/cai corr. 

2:1 tr. elarjXJde irdXtv 7 007109 pro ovra> 8 auTol add. post 
ovreo? 9 <rov pro cot 14 Xevt pro Aevtv 26 toO* 0m. | ovcnv pro 
oSct 

3:5 iropdxrei pro ircop&cet 7 rj/coXovOrjtrev pro rj/coXovOrjcav 11 
idecopec corr.; man. prim. iOe&prj ? | /r. < pavepov airrov 27 ovSek Svvar 
rat pro ov Svvarcu ovSek j Stapirdarj pro Staprrrdaet 32 k al a/ aSeXtfrai 
0*00 ante #fa> 

4:2 a0TO09 pro airrol 9 4 toS ovpavov om. 8 iv pro tv ter 9 Aral 
corr. | axrrok om. 12 cucovovat man. prim.; a/covwn corr. 16 mrei- 
pd/pevoi man. prim.? ciretpdpevot corr. 18 otrrol elaiv* om. 20 iv 
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pro hf ter 27 /SXaoTavei pro /SkaoTavg 30 opoiaxropev pro opoub- 
acopep 31 kokkop pro k6kk<p 40 ovtw pro ovtcd 

5:2 \nrrjVTr}(T€v pro airr\vrr\u€v 3 pprjpatn pro pvt) peloid | iBih 
varo pro TjSvvaro 8 cucdBaprov corr. 11 tS Spei pro tA oprj 15 ipa- 
Turpivop teal om. 16 Birjyijaapro Be pro Kal BtTjyrjaapro 19 ireirofrjtce 
pro brolr)<re 26 avrrjs pro eavrfj 9 40 irdvras pro diravra? 

6:2 Sri om. | yivQvrcu corr. 13 l£d/3aXov pro IfcdfiaXXop 15 Bi 
om. | fj om. 16 6 om. 17 ry om. 19 ijOeXev corr. ? 20 cucovwv pro 

iucovaas 27 airetcovXdropa pro aireKovXdroypa 29 rq> om. 31 ei)KaL 
povv pro rjvtcalpow 32 airrjXOev pro airrjXOov 33 oi Sj(Xoi om. 34 
axrrok pro axrroxs 37 ayopdaopep pro ayopaaeopep | tr. Brjpapfap Bia- 
koctuop 39 avcucklvcu corr. 44 &>aei om. 51 irepurov man. prim.; 
irepuroov corr. 52 tr. airrcop tj tcapBla 56 ito pro to 1 

7:2 aprov pro aproxs 17 Kal om. 18 ovtw pro ovtcd 19 
pei pro bciropeverai 21 fiXao$r)plai pro fiXaa<j>rfpla 24 rf)v om. 
26 17 om. man. prim.; suppl. corr. | <rvpa<f>oiv(Kur<ra pro 'S.vpo^olvuraa | 
ixfidXrj pro hcfJdXXr) 32 poyyiXaXop pro poyiXakop 33 briXa/ 36 - 
paxs pro hiroXaflipepos 35 iXaXrj man. prim.; IXdXei corr. 

8:i irapiriXov pro irapiriXXov 2 rfpdpcu pro ijpdpas 7 irapa- 
Ofjvai pro irapadeivcu 13 to 1 om. 24 ixrel BdvBpa pro Sri w BSBpa 
op& 25 dveffXesjre pro M/SXeyfre 26 top om. 28 ehrov pro airenpi - 
Orprav 31 r&v add. ante ap%iepdwv | t&p add. ante ypappaT&ov 35 
tr. eairrov yjrvxv v P ro y f rv XV v nvrov 2 38 ito pro to 

9:2 top* om. 3 iydvopro pro iydvero | Kpa<f>eis pro ypa<f>eis 6 
XaXrjaei pro XaXqog 7 Xdyovaa om. 15 i^edapfirfOrjaav pro i£e- 
OapfirjOrj 16 £rjTeire pro av^qrelre 20 rjpeyxa man. prim.; fjpeyKap 
corr. 22 Kal ek pro ek to 25 o add. ante AgXo? 31 iyepBrprercu 
man. prim. 9 pro apaorfaerai ; corr. toaorr)0€Tai 32 tr. iweponijoai 
axrrop 40 fjp&p pro vp&v bis 42 idp pro to | avrov man. prim, pro 
mvT(p\ corr. avr& 45 IxKoyfrop pro airdKoyfrop 48 <rfd4pwvrai man. 
prim, f € r/SepwTcu corr. 50 aprvaercu pro aprwrere 

10:1 tr. ek tA Spia ipyerai | &A rov om. 2 oi om. 17 koI 
Bpapiov pro irpoaBpapd>v 21 to4? om. 24 rok om. 27 t£ x om. 
28 xal 1 om. man. primsuppl. corr. rec. 29 Bi om. man. prim.; suppl. 
corr. rec. \ Ivenev add. ante rov 31 oi om. 32 avrok pro avrofc 34 
ipirru^ovaip man. prim, pro iptraQ-ovow, corr. ipiraC^ovaiv 38 iroielp 
pro irieip | iroT^pwv corr. 40 pov a om. 43 ovtw pro ovtcd | tr. 
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v/M0v Siaxopos 44 idp pro &p 49 atrr& man. prim, pro axrrov; corr. 
avrop 51 croi corr. | pafiovvl pro pa 00 opl 52 rjxoXov 0 T)oe pro rfxo- 
\ov0ei 

11:3 airocrriXXu pro airocrreXel 5 iordrrcop man. prim. pro iarr^ 
xStoop; corr. rcc. iorrjxdrcop 13 avxcop corr. 15 xoXvfiitrr&p pro 
xoXXv 0 urrS>p 18 airo\ 4 acMrcp pro airoXiaovaip 19 e | fcerropevero 
man. prim.; i^erropevero corr. 20 i^ijpapiprjp pro i^rjpappeprjp 22 o 
add. ante *lrjaov$ 23 rrLarevcu pro iriarevay 29 /cai eya> pro Kayo* 
32 ehropep pro Olp eiircofiev 

12:5 Sipovres man. prim.; Salpopre; corr. | airoxripovre: pro 
airoxreipovre; 14 apGpdnrov pro dvOpdrrrcop 23 ovp am. 25 ixyapCa- 
xoprat pro yapUrxoprai 26 rov pro Trjs 27 debs add. ante pacpSyp 
28 iravrwp man. prim, pro iraa&p ; iraa&p corr. 29 ttoptcop man. prim, 
pro iraa&p ; ttcut&p corr. 32 0 eo 9 om. 35 rov add. ante Aa /318 36 tr. 
ehre Aa(j 3 l)S | r<p r om. | r<p 2 om. | \ 4 yei pro ehrcp 2 43 fiaXXiprwp 

pro fiaXSpTWP 

13:8 &PXV fro apyal 11 XaX^arjre man. prim.; corr. XaXqaere 
14 eoTox pro i<rm 21 /cal om. | iriarevere pro morcwrrjre 25 tr. 
weaovprcu ix rov ovpapov pro rov ovpapov iaoprai ixirhrropre; 32 
7779* om. | t$> add. ante ovpavcp 

14:6 ip ipol pro ek ipi 8 ifryev Pro elyep 9 idp pro Up 12 
iroipdaopep pro eroipdaa/pep 15 apcoyewp pro dvwyeop | froipop om. 
23 to om. 24 to* om. 25 yepqparos pro yeppyparos 27 ip ipol ip 
tyj pvxrl ravrrj om. 30 av add. ante arjpepov 31 airapvrjacopcu corr. 
tec. pro airapvqaopai 32 irpoaevfjopai pro irpoaev^copat, 33 rop 2 
om. | t bp* om. 34 \ 4 yeip pro \ 4 yu 35 xal add. ex errore ante irpo - 
eXdoup | man. prim. irpoaekOcop ; irpoeXBwp corr. 41 to* om. 45 avr& 
add. post \ 4 yei 51 rjxoXovOrjaep pro rjxoXovOa, 60 rb om. 62 tr. 
ix Sejjji&p xaQrfpepoo 63 &n om. 65 iftaXop pro ifiaXXop 68 ifcrjXep 
man prim., corr. iffiXOep 71 opvvvcu pro oppveio 72 to prjpa 8 pro 
rov jrfparo? oC 

15:17 7T€piTi0eaatp; irepi in litura. 18 6 0 aaiXeis pro 0 cunXev 
22 yoXyo 0 ap pro ToXyo 0 a 23 iSlSovp corr.; man. prim, ibrfbovp 24 
SiapepC^oprai pro Stepipi£op | xal add. ante 0 dXXoprc? man. prim.; del. 
corr. 26 yeypappivT) pro iiriyeypappiprj 31 Si om. 33 ipdrrfi pro 
ivpdrrfi 34 iparrj pro ivpdry | Xipd pro Xappa 39 ovra>$ pro ovra > 
40 xal 2 om. 42 717309 <rd00arop man. prim., corr. irpoad00arop 

16:1 i) rov om. 8 rayb om. 18 0 Xdyfrrj pro /SXdipei 
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Luke 1:9 deou pro /cuplov 10 tr. fy rov Xaou 15 to v om. ante 
Kupiou 25 outgo? pro outgo 34 pot add. post larcu 36 yqpet pro 
yrjpa 44 io/clprrfcre pro io/ciprqoev | tr. to / 3 pbf>o? iv ayaXXuurei 
59 auro om. post i/cdXouv 

2:9 aurol? corr. 10 <po/ 3 eur 0 ai man. prim.; <po/ 3 e 2 ade corr. 12 
ttj om. 15 el? add. ante firjOXekp, 20 wrdorpeypav pro breorpeypav | 
04 7 roipdve? corr. 21 at add. ante i\pApai | ainiv pro to irtuSiov 25 
tr. fy Ssyiov 37 vfpipa pro rjpdpav 39 eavr&v pro nxn&v 

3:1 a&iXunj? pro ’AftiXrjvrj? 2 brl apyxepiw pro br 9 apyiepbov | 
tou om. 19 tyXlmrov om. 22 /cal 1 corr. 27 leovav pro ’Io oawa 33 
apuvaSdp pro 9 ApuvaSd/3 | tou ieopap add. post 9 Apcip 35 <r€pou% 
pro 'Eapoi/x 

4:4 6 om. 7 ipou pro pou | ircura pro irdirra 8 7 dp om. 9 6 

om. 11 Sri om. 18 eXve/cev pro $ve/cev | euayyeXUraodai pro euayye- 
Xi^eodcu 19 airooreTXcu corr. 26 el man. prim.; el? corr. | odpecf/ffa 
pro 'S.dpejrra 29 ttj? 2 om. 31 airrois om. 35 to om. 38 ij om. 
42 bre^rjTovv pro eifyrouv 43 Tat? om. 

5:1 yevrjoapb pro Tevvrjaapb 6 tr. irXrjOo? lyOwov 8 yivaaiv 
pro yivoun | tou om. 19 Sid om. | irola? man. prim.; ir&? corr. 29 
6 om. 36 brl/SXrjpa 2 om. 37 tr. 6 olvo? 6 v 4 o? 

6 :7 airrbv om. 9 airoKielvcu pro airoXiaou 10 ehrev pro elm | 
aur& pro T<p avOpdonrcp | outgo? pro outgo 18 airo pro inro 21 pcucd - 
pioi oi mcvSnrre? vuv, Sri ypprrajtrOriaeaOe om. \ yeXdaerai man. prim.; 
yeXdoere corr. 22 fvexev pro Ive/ca 23 ^api/Te pro x a ^P €T€ 2 S 
mvOrprercu man. prim.; mvOrfoere corr. | /cXavccrcu man. prim.; /cXau- 
aere corr. 26 upiv om. | iravre? om. 28 teal om. 33 ayaOoTrotrjre 
corr. 34 oi om. 35 tov om. 37 /cal 1 om. 

7:2 epeXXe pro ijpeXXe 7 aXX 9 pro aXXd 12 fjp om. 14 ftaord - 
aavre? pro fiaora^ovre? 16 irdvra? pro airavra? 21 to om. ante 
fiXbreiv 22 tSere pro elSere 24 to& S^Xoi? pro irpb? tou? 6%Xou? 
31 elm Sk 6 /cupio 9 om. 34 Xdyet man. prim.; Xdyere corr. | tr. <f>lXo? 
tcXgov&v 37 /cal add. ante iiriyvovoa 45 elarfKdev pro elarfX 0 ov 

8:3 atrrol? pro aurqt 8 el? pro brl 15 t aura XAycov l<fxxn*i 6 
Sxgdv &t a a/coueiVy a/coubw add. post irrrofjLovf} 18 idv pro &v bis | 
corr-; man. prim. $ x €t 2 9 irapqyyeiXe pro irap^yyeXXe 31 
irape/caXouv pro irape/cdXei 34 amX66vre? om. 40 inreS^aro pro 
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aireSi^aTO 43 carpal? pro el? iarpov 9 51 iX 0 a>p pro eUreX 0 ibp | tr. 

latdpprjp koX Id/cwfSop 55 wriaTpeyfre pro br&rrpefye 

9:1 pa 0 ijT&? airrov om. 4 rjv corr. 5 ikv pro &v go om. 10 
/ 3 rj 0 <raiSdp pro B tfOaaiSd 13 tr. l% 0 ve? Bvo | ayopdtropcev pro ayopd- 
aa/pep | tovtop om. 15 outgo? pro outgo 20 6 om. 21 iraptjyyeXe 
pro irapijyyeiXe 23 naff f)pipav om. 24 idp pro &v 27 iarwreov 
pro iorrj/circop | yewrcoprac pro yeuaoprai 28 rbp om * 33 dire pro 

ebrep \ 6 om. | tr. plap pmret 36 6 om. 38 im/SXfyac pro brCr 
fiXeyfrop 41 tr. top uIop aou &fk 49 ret om. 52 axnou man. prim.; 
iavrov corr. S4 ^ corr - \ eforopep pro uiroopep 55 /cai ebrep .... 
aXXd aSxrcu om. 58 tcXlvt) man. prim.; kXIpu corr. 62 tr. 6 irjerov? 
irpb? axrriv 

10:2 itcfidXi) pro €k/ 3 <IXXtj 6 pip om. | brapandpypei pro apa- 
/cdpyjrei 8 8’ om. 12 Si om. man. prim.; suppl. corr. 13 firjOaaiSdp 
pro 3 rj 0 aaiSd 20 paXXop om. 22 tr. poi wapeSdOrj 27 eaurip pro 
aeaurip 32 apwrapfjXdc pro dvrcTraprjXSep 36 tr. irXrjaCop Sonet 
00c 39 t&p Xiycop pro top Xdyop 

11:4 aXXd .... TTomjpov om. 5 iropeverai man. prim.; iropeu- 
aerou corr. 6 pov om. 9 apoi% 0 i]<rcTcu pro apoiyrjacrcu 11 fj pro 
el 13 tr. Si para aya 0 d 16 /cal airo/cpidel? elire ir& 9 Svparai aara- 
po9 trarapdp itcfidXXetp add. post Saipipca 17 pepurOeiaa pro Sea - 
pepiaOelaa 24 euphr/ccop man. prim.; eupla/cop corr. 32 vcpeut man. 
prim.; pcpcuItcu corr. 33 npuirr^p pro Kpxnrrbp | 9 pro <f>iyyo? 39 

vp&p om. 42 vpip om. man. prim.; suppl. corr. 44 oi 2 om. 51 dfieX 
corr. 54 k ai om. 

12:4 airoKTevpivrwp pro airo/cre/vipra/p 7 iroXX&p man. prim.; 
7 roXXA corr. 20 atppov pro *A<f>pcop 21 raura Xeyoop i<fxipu 6 $ywp 
&ra axoveiPj a/covino add. post itXovt&p 22 ipSwreaOe pro ipSvarjaOe 
28 rbp add. post yiprrop | dpfpuhpvtnp man. prim.; apfyUppwn corr. 
38 outgo? pro ovreo 54 outgo? pro o 6 tgo 58 / 3 dXq pro /SdXXrj 

13:6 tr. £tj t&p teapirbp 8 tcirrpia pro tcoirplap 14 t b pro T(p x 

man. prim.; t& corr. | Oepaneveadac pro 0 epairevea 0 e man. prim.; 
OepaireueaOe mg. 20 /cal om. 21 M/cpuyfrep man. prim.; i/cpuyjrep 
corr. 29 curb 2 om. 34 airo/cripouca pro airo/crelvovaa 35 aprjp 
om. | tr. Xiyto Si | t}£ec pro fjfjr) 

14:5 ulb? pro Spo? 9 tout o man. prim.; tovtgo corr. 10 apdr 

irecrcu pro apdireaop 11 /cal 6 Taireip&p eavrop {njrcD 0 rfo‘€Tai om. 15 
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ifvrrv* pro ipvpp 24 om, wcoss. prim^ smppL cmr, n XXm ymp 
tin xAjyr'H. &K$ym 1 * ucXtx tW odd. post hurronm 26 cm or- 
r*v f 2 # # 4-4^ Mfr 0tXmo ousoinpdo mom. prim^ rwbr, «£. «u»> 
istpryaas hanr&oou/ ? } mm. prims, i mwio y o cmr. 32 £r. ri^p mtW 

15:4 ipttrrpcorraarpia pro crmwi pcmrrm am m. 5 cm /rv aw ii 
7 otnrm pro o6rm iwmnpcmrraewrem. pm om yricTccmii ftreiWr 
/f4 I taml o m to atrrm pro oSnrn 26 mir rb u om. 

t6:i Muu 1 om. 9 hcXebnfro pro hcXAnfro 25 tic tic 26 
Wcr irrtvBtr ' htrrarrcu pro tv tm rr ai 

17:4 hri ok om. 6 i%or€ man, prim, pro ejm; crgerc arr. * 7 
om, mo#, prim.; tupfi. corr. 9 «£rp cm zo otnv9 pro ovw j Or. 
&Xpdoi iovXoi 22 twtBvpJprerai man. prim.; ewUhrpyoere corr. «cc. 
/rim, 24 m 2 om, 26 rot/* om. | m 2* om. 34 o* om. 35 tio etrorrc* 
ip ri &ypit 6 ilr wapaXy^Brjaeraf seal 6 Fnpos afafryoerai add. post 
hfydd'ffoerai 

18 :1 alrroin add. post 'wpooevxeoBai 9 m2 1 cm. 14 7^ o 44 . 
post If 15 a^rio mail, prim.; airrmr corr. 18 &PX" 9 am - 
36 rairra pro rovro 

19:4 ovnopopdap pro avteopmpalao | &’ om. 7 rraoros pro 
imam os 8 pot pro pov | iovtcofaUrrtaa pro iavtco^dsmiaa 15 m2* 
om. 23 tjjp om. 29 firjBa<f>ayfj pro Brjfhpayrj 48 wotrprovotw pro 

7 T 0 t TJO(OOtV 

20:1 UptU pro kpxupoi* 5 oint om. 9 w om. 10, 11 helpavre: 
mm. prim.; hrjpavres corr. bis 13 tcvptor corr. 19 top Xadr om. 27 
Jr. prj that avdaraatv 28 ix wv • • • • airodavy om. | ifcavaanfaet 
man. prim.; i^apaarijarj corr. 30 IXafiev 6 hcvrepos corr . man. prim. 
31 Isoairrw add. ante ixravrw, del. corr. 32 Si am. 33 ytverat 
ywrf corr. 

21:2 Jr. rtoa m 2 4 i/SaXev man. prim.; ifiaXe corr. | rairra 
Xiyutv i(fxop€t 6 ix mv & Ta bxovup, atcovirn add. post l/ 3 a\d 6 \C 0 ov 
pro \l 6 (p 16 Jr. avyyev&v teal <j>(Xu)r teal itSeXtft&v 18 airwXqrai 

pro hirdX^rat man. prim.; itrriX^rai corr. 21 eV 3 corr. | teal 1 om. 30 
fiXiiropres . ... Sri 989 om. 34 fJaprjB&atv pro fiapvvB&atP | auftpi- 
Slco? pro al<f>vl 8 io$ man. prim.; al<f>pl 8 to$ corr. 36 rairra om. 

22:4 Tofc 3 om. 9 irotpdaopev pro krotpdaeoptv 12 avoaytant 
pro iudyyeop 30 iv ry ffaatXela pov om. | tca 6 lota Be pro tcaBlarjade 
31 amdaat corr. 32 itcXelmj man. prim.; corr. iteXlirr) 34 (jxwrjorj 
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(corr. ?) pro (fxopijaei 36 irafXqaei pro ircoiKijadrco | ayopaaei pro ayo- 
paadrm 45 avrov om. 47 axrrovv pro avr&p | rovro ydp arjpelop 

SeS&tcei avrolv ip hv <f>iXqam aimlv earip odd. post axrrdv 55 avytca 0 - 
rjadprtop man. prim, pro ovy/caOuravroov; ovy/caOurdvrcop corr. 60 o* 
om. 63 ialpoprev {corr. f) pro 84 poprev 66 re om. | avr&p pro eavr&p 
23:1 fjyayop pro ijyayep 11 i^ovieprjaav pro i£ov0eprjaav 12 
xml add. ante ifriXoi 25 axrrolv om. 26 rod 1 om. 29 ai add. ante 
xoiXlai 44 ipdrrjv pro ippdrrjv corr./ man. ^rtm. ippdrrjv 54 /cal 2 
om. 55 /cal 1 om. 

24:1 yvpauce; add. post tjX 0 op 4 Jr. apBpev Svo 18 ip x om. 24 
ot/Ta>? pro ovrm 31 avr&p pro axrrip 36 /cal add. ante avrov 39 
7 rpevpa corr. 42 peXiaaelov pro peXiaaiov 

John 1:28 firjdapla man. prim, pro B rjOaffapa; mg. man. rec. 
yp(a<f >€) 0 ij 0 a/Sapa 29 o *Ia)rfw79 om. 30 avrdv pro otrrdv 39 Xd- 
yere man. prim, pro Xdyercu, corr. Xdyercu 40 ovp add. post ?fX 0 ov | 8i 
om. 42 pea lap pro Meaalap | 6 om. 43 8i om. man. prim.; suppl . 
corr. rec. 44 o ’Iiyaow om. | 6 Irjaovv add. post avr<p 49 6 om. 

2:17 fcarcuf>dyeral pro xar&payi 19 6 om. 22 #Xe7e pro IXeyep | 
axrrolv om. 23 rot? add. ante 9 lepoaoXvpoiv 

3:3 6 om. [jol. 244 perg. amis. 3:4 elaeX[ 0 eip .... 3:18 inot)] 
rov 0 eov; suppl. chart. 10 o 1 om. 16 ovrcov pro o£tgj] 23 aaXrjp 
pro 'S.aXelp 28 /lmm om. 36 t^i> aJd. ante £a>^i/ 2 

4:3 anijXdep pro airfjXOe | wdXiP om. 8 aireXrjXvOaaip pro 
aireXrjXvOeurap 10 man. prim. rjSrjv ; tjSeiv corr. 13 6 1 om. 15 man. 
^rim. lp%opai, corr. ipyapai 20 Jr. t& Spei rovrco 25 pea lav 
pro Meaalav | ow a*&J. £o$J 3 rao 31 avrov add. post paOrjral 35 
rerpdprjpdv pro rerpdprfpdp 42 ian pro iarip ? 46 o ’Iijaow om. 

47 IpeXXe pro ijpeXXe 

5:1 17 aJi. ante eoprf) 7 pro / 3 d\Xrj [foil. 251-253 perg. 

amis.; 5:12 <roi[ipoi> 2 .... 6:7 ai]T& sw^J. cXarJ. 19 ftXdirei pro 
ffX&ry corr.? 35 dyaXXiadrjpai pro ayaXXiaaOrjpcu 36 TrXrjp&ao) 
pro reXeuoato 44 ap 0 pdma>p pro aXXrjXtop 46 peoael pro Mcdcttj 
6:2 rj/coXovOrj pro rj/coXov 0 ei 3 Jr. i/cadrjro AceZ] 15 dpex&prjae 
pro apex&prjaev | irdXiP om. 19 yevdpepop pro yipdpepop 23 trjaov 
pro Kvplov 24 *al f om. 29 o om. 39 & om. 45 toO 1 om. 55 
aXrjOrfv pro aXrj 0 &v bis 58 fyaei pro Itfaerat 62 Oecopelre pro 
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deupfjre 69 vfieU pro fjpek 70 6 'liprov? om. 71 epeXXev pro 
fjfuXXev 

7:1 tr. ol lovSaioi avrov [7:2 iyyix [17— fin. foil. rd. perg. amis., 
chart, sup pi. 15 olovSaioi pro *1 ovScuoi 16 ovv add. post arrucplBri 
21 6 om. 25 UpoaoXvfirjr&v pro 'lepoaoXvpur&v 27 ep %€tc man. 
prim, pro ipxn rcu ) corr. ipxv r€ 2 9 & om - | ncuuvor pro iccuceuw 
30 tXifXvOrj pro lXrjXv 0 u 31 tiff pro prfn | tovtwv corr. 32 out* 
add. post fjtcovtrav | tr. trmfpdra? ol (fiapurcuoi teal ol apxiepA 33 
airrol 9 om. 34 ^rjretre man. prim, pro ^rjrfjaere; ^ijreCaere corr. 36 
^rjreire r 4 man. prim, pro Zrjnjaere; tyfreUreri corr. 39 6 om. 40 rov- 
tov add. post X 6 yov 41 aXrjdm add. post itrnv | Si om. 53 airfjkBov 
pro bropevdrj | &ooro9 om. suppl. corr. mg. 

8:1 /cal 6 Irjaov? pro ’Ii/o-ov9 Si 2 fdadew? add. post irdXtv ; rubr. 
fia 04 o? | fjX 0 ev 6 Irprov? pro irapeyivero 3 717209 avrov om. | hrl pro 
iv 4 ehrov pro Xdyovaiv | ravnjv evpopev hravro^xhpeo poijfevopdvrjv 
pro adrrj . . . fioi^evopdvrj 5 f)p&v add. post vdpup | yumxrff 9 pro 
Maxn;9 | rjfjuv om. | Xi 0 d£ew pro XiDofioXeiaOcu | irepl avrrj? add. post 
X 4 yct? 6 /carrjyoplav /car 1 pro /canjyopeiv | prj irpomroiQvp&vo? add. 
post yfjv 7 brepcor&vre? pro ipcor&vrcs | avafiXfya? pro hvcucinpa? | 
ehrev pro ehre | airrol? pro 777209 avrov 9 | rbv om. | tr. BaXX 4 rw hr* 
mimqv 9 teal biro rrj 9 oweiSrjoeco? iXey% 6 p€voi om., loc. tamen his 
verbis rdicto \ tr. 6 Irjaov 9 pdvo? | ovaa pro eorSxra 10 elSev abrifv 
/cal pro zeal . . . yvvaucb? | el ire pro ehrev | airy om. | yvvai pro If 
yinft) | 4 /celvoi om. 11 am rov vvv add. ante prj/cdri 12 tr. iXdXrpra/ 
avroU | irepnrarfor) pro irepiTraryo-ei 14 fjXda pro fjjXdov | vpel? . . . 
inrayto om. 19 o a om. 20 iXrjXv 0 rj pro iXijXvOei 26 XaX& pro X 4 yw 
36 iXev 0 €pdxr€i pro iXevdepdxrrj | 7 einjtreoOe pro caea 0 e 44 tov add* 
ante warpis* | XaXel pro XaXrj 52 yewnjrcu pro yevaerai 53 ab* 
om. 58 ovv add. post ebrev 59 SteXdebv om. 

9:3 6 om. 8 ov %’ pro ov% | irpoaacr&v corr. 9 Si add. post 

*JL/celvo? 11 KoXvpBn 0 p a Pro KoXvpB^Opav 15 breOrj/ci pro hr 40 r)~ 
K€v | tr. piov brl rob? o<f> 6 aXpov 9 | /cal fJXerra) om. 16 4 <mv in pro 
ion 7 rapek J rr)/M€ia om. 20 Si add. post am/cp(Br\aav 21 eav tov 
pro av tov 22 rjSei pro rjSrf 27 tr. paOrjral avrov | yev 4 a 0 e pro 
yev 4 <r 0 ai 28 ovv om. 29 paxrel pro Monti} 31 apapratXbv pro 
apaprwX&v 35 "Htcovaev . . . #£o> om. | 6 Irjoov? add. post avrbv 

10 :1 otrro? pro i/ceivo 9 4 i/c/ 3 dXXrj pro i/cfJaXy 8 71720 ifiov om. 
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13 peXXei pro piXei 16 okovo-qmtl matt, prim. pro cucowrovai ; mg. 
cucovaovai 18 Orjvai pro Oelvat 22 tow om. 23 aoXop&vos pro 
'ZoXop&vros 29 i<mv pro iarl 39 /r. ainov iraXiv 40 irpArepov 
pro irp&rov; mg. yp(cUf>e) irp&r(ov) 

11:7 avToO ad& £os/ padrjrak 9 d am. 9-10 ... in to 

om. man. prim. f suppl. mg. 15 etprjv pro rjpijv | dXXd pro aXX y 19 
iXrjXvdyaav pro iXrjXvdeurav 20 b om. 22 /cal om. | airifaei pro 
alrijay 30 iXrjjXvdrj pro iXrjXvdei 31 pin}pa pro pvrjpeiov 32 tr. 
aitrod els rots ttA8os 33 xXalovaav om. 48 ovtco? pro ovrco 51 6 

om. SS fr 0 7r /^ S7 Ka ^ r om - 

12:2 ai/v add. ante ain/p* 3 fiapvripov pro iroXuripov ; mg. 
TToXvrip(ov) 6 irepl t&v tct wy&v om. | IpeXXeiv pro ipeXev 7 avrA 
corr. 13 airamriaiv pro \mounr\av | o a om. 15 <roi add. post ipyeral 
16 d om. 25 airoXitn) pro airoX&rei 26 Suucovei pro hm/covy bis 30 
o om. | tr. 7) <fxovrj avrtf 33 IpeXXev (corr. 7) pro rjpeXXev 40 Siaitoiav 
pro /caphiav 41 I8e pro e28e 45 /cal 6 ... pe om. 

13:3 8k add. post el8&s 8 6 add. ante. Tlirpas 9 pov om. 12 t&v 
paOrjT&v pro axn&v 18 7 dp add. post ey& 25 ovtws add. post i/ceivo 9 
29 iS&Kovv pro i8A/cow 32 avr& pro eavrp 34 8(8<opoi pro 8(8aspi 
35 be* 7 * fr 0 biV T€ '> m E- 3*> dyo) odd* an *t vrrdya> 37 o om. 

38 prjv pro pr) \ ^fmvrprq pro (fxovijaei 

14:2 tr. iroXXal povaX | tr. vplv tAitov 3 /cal idv .... tAttov 
om. 12 8rc add. ante 6 irurrcwov | peCfyova pro pe(£ova 15 pov pro 
rds ipds 16 8&ar) pro S&aei 22 /cal add. ante t i 23 o f om. 27 
TapaaiaOa) pro Tapaaaiadat 30 tovtov om. 31 ofhrw pro ovrco 
15:2 <f>ipa>v pro <pepov x 6 tw pel add. ante tw, ex errore | to add. 
ante iritp 7 alrrpracOe pro alTqaeade 9 if pas pro it pas 16 pelvrj 
pro pivrj 

16:3 vplv om. 7 iyeb add. ante prj 8 /cal om. post apaprlas 15 
7 dp add. post iravra | Xapftavei pro Xtpjrerai 16 iy& om. 20 aprjv* 
om. 27 TrerrouTTevKare pro Trerrurrev/caTe 33 e^ere pro $XV T€ | dv t£ 
/cAcrptp dXlyjnv fyere om.; iv t& /cAapco tovtco OXtyfnv e^ere suppl. mg. 

17:2 8Aht€i pro 8Axry 7 iyvaxrav pro $yva>/cav 9 elaiv man. 
prim, pro elat; corr. euri 12 dpi pro el py 20 ttiot€vAvtw pro 
TTurrevaAvrcov 21 va pro iva 1 ; cap. om. rubr. 23 7 ivAxr/cei pro 7 ivAxr/cy 
24 8A8w/cas pro i8<o/cas 

18:8 d om. 15 rj/coXovdrj pro rj/coXovdei 16 ci<m}/cr) pro eiarrjKei 
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| t ifv Ovpav (dvpa ?) pro rrj Ovpa 17 fj pro el 18 eumjtcrjaav pro 
eurrrficeiaav 24 Satpeis pro Sdpeis 25 ovv add. post fjpvqaaro 28 
ayovci pro iyovaiv | ovv otn. | fjv Si . . . irpairdynov 2 am. 32 IfieX- 
Xep pro rjpeXXev 36 6 am. 39 tr. fiovXeade ovv awoXwros vpiv 40 
fiapafiav pro Eapa/3/3av | fUapafias pro B apafifias 

19:6 abrov add. post oravpaxjov * 7 v/iefc pro ffpek 10 avrqt* 

om. 11 o z om. 12 imrrbv pro atrrov 13 to v om. | ymfiadd pro 
Tafiffada 16 rjyayov pro am/jyayov 17 rthrov pro rov 2 20 tr. o 
Trfrro9 7779 irdXem | If. jxopdUrrX* iXXrjvurri 25 eUmforjo-av pro 
eurTrftceurav | xXoird pro KXenra | paySaXivvi pro MRySaXi/Pf/ 26 ISe 
pro ISov 27 tr. 6 pa 9 rjrip aM)v 30 6 ’Irjcrovs om. 33 oZSop pro 
elSov 34 ev 64 m pro rvdxs 35 tr. ioriv f} paprvpla abrov | elSev pro 
olSev 36 Si pro ybp 38 o z om. 40 iv add. ante odovlois 

20:1 paySaXivi) pro NlaySaXriv^ 5 pdvri pro pdvroi 12 tceUhf- 
pdvots pro Kade^ofUvov^ 14 6 om. 15 /crprmp<h pro mjirovptk | tr. 
iOrfxa* abrbv 16 f>a/ 3 owl pro f Ya( 3 f 3 owt 18 paySaXivif pro MaySar 
Xrjvif | airayytXowra pro cnrayytXXowra 19 obv om. 26 eiprjvrj corr. 
29 %mpd om. 31 o z om. 

21:1 Si add. post perb j iraXiv om. 3 ivdfiytrav pro avdfitprav 
5 ^croi pro l^ere; m &- ^ fidXXere pro BaXrre 14 i<f>*v 4 poKrcv 

iavrbv pro ifpavtp&Orj 15 0 *1 rjcofo om. 18 iavrov pro aeavrov 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION 

Five recent volumes on the science of religion show a common interest 
in the subject-matter. Otherwise they differ in purpose and point of view. 

Mr. Jordan’s 1 aim is scientific. He wishes to lay broad and deep 
the foundations of a new-born science. The volume before us is only 
one in a projected series of three. The second will treat of the principles 
and problems of comparative religion, the third will discuss its opportunity 
and outlook. Together they will formulate the prolegomena of the science 
of religion. The question will occur at once whether the work is not 
planned on too large a scale; and, without presuming to forecast what is 
yet in the future, the reviewer is obliged to confess that the volume already 
published would have been improved by judicious condensation. The 
diffuseness may be accounted for in part by the fact that the material was 
first prepared for oral delivery. In part it must be attributed to the author’s 
enthusiasm for his science. Everything which bears upon it is important 
in his eyes—even details which cannot be called essential for his main 
purpose. 

Mr. Jordan treats comparative religion as a science within a science. 
He makes the science of religion include three divisions: the history of 
religions, the comparison of religions, and the philosophy of religions. It 
must be dear to the reader that we need some English word equivalent to 
the German Rdigionswisscnschaft. Religion is not a sdence, but an 
experience. In comparing religions we do not get comparative religion, 
but comparative sdence of religion, just as in comparing languages we get, 
not comparative language, but comparative philology or comparative 
grammar. Analogy would require “comparative theology” or “compara¬ 
tive mythology,” or, if these be objectionable, “comparative pistology.” 
It is a pity that we cannot settle on one of these as the name for our sdence. 

Sdence is necessarily comparative. Our author justly points out that 
the work of the sdentific student is to collect all the available facts that bear 
on his subject; then to group the facts according to their relations; thirdly, 
to discover the law which accounts for these relations. Comparison is the 

x Comparative Religion: Its Genesis and Growth. By Louis Henry Jordan. 
With an Introduction by Prindpal Fair bairn. New York: Scribner, 1905. 668 
pages. $3.50. 
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method by which every investigator works. But this being so there is no 
ground for separating the history of religions from the comparison of reli¬ 
gions. The science may proceed historically in making its comparisons, 
or it may endeavor to ignore the element of time which is so important in 
history. It may plead that it takes its facts wherever it finds them and 
groups them according to their obvious resemblances. But it is a peril to 
ignore the historic order. In philology we may have the grammar of a 
single language as it is spoken at a particular epoch. Or we may, conceiv¬ 
ably, have a comparative grammar which puts the related phenomena of 
two or more languages side by side. But this illustration shows the unscien¬ 
tific character of any method which is not historical. The grammar of the 
English language as it exists today is mere empiricism—it explains few 
of the facts which it registers. If it be the business of a science to make 
us understand things, English grammar of this kind is not a science. To 
become a science it must become historical. This is more emphatically 
true of a comparative grammar; it is really comparative only when it is 
really historical. 

Here is the danger that the science of religion will turn away from the 
true path. The recurrence of similar phenomena in the most diverse 
religions is so striking that the collection and grouping of such facts becomes 
a fascinating pursuit. But such a study cannot be truly comparative 
unless it is rigorously historical. It follows, as has already been pointed 
out, that there is no ground for making comparative religion a science by 
itself. If it is anything it is the science of religion, and it is historical in 
its method. 

Whereto we have attained in the construction of such a science is set 
forth at large in the volume under review. The method and scope of the 
science are discussed in two chapters; two more are devoted to the histori¬ 
cal preparation; and then come seven which relate the historical develop¬ 
ment. As was to be expected, the survey of a large part of this develop¬ 
ment is crude and tentative in character. Men have been groping around 
for the science and have made many false starts. It was perhaps worth 
while to put all this in the record; the volume shows wide reading and 
great industry in bringing so many names together. Yet the chapter on 
auxiliary or subsidiary sciences might have been retrenched with advan¬ 
tage, and the illustrations of comparative sciences are too many. The 
value of the book will be found to consist in its full bibliography, which is 
made available by a copious index. A word of commendation may also 
be given to the colored charts which make us realize the numerical ratio 
of the different religions now existing on the earth. 
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The next volume—that of Dr. Aston* —is descriptive. The author 
aims to give us “a repertory of the more significant facts of Shinto for the 
use of the scientific students of religion.” The sources from which he 
draws are documents dated in the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries 
of our era, together with the more systematic treatises of modem Japanese 
theologians. Guided by these documents we discover in Shinto a nature 
religion, its objects of worship being sun, earth, sea, wind, and mountains. 
The sun, it may be remarked, is feminine as in some other systems. Before 
the stage of belief in which these divinities came to their right there was 
an earlier polydemonism. This is indicated by the authorities them¬ 
selves who say that aforetime the islands were peopled by savage deities, 
who in the daytime buzzed like summer flies and at night shone like firepots. 
These were banished when the present inhabitants came in, but some of 
them may survive in the numerous genii locorum who are worshiped along 
with the greater nature-gods. Dr. Aston does not think that Shinto arose 
directly out of ancestor-worship, though in the historic period a large 
number of deified men are found in the pantheon. In many cases it is 
difficult to tell whether a divinity who now figures as clan-ancestor was 
originally a real human hero, or whether an already existing god has been 
appropriated as ancestor by a clan whose members thus sought to enhance 
their own glory. Here, as in other countries, the double process has gone 
on. The worship of the mikado is the logical outcome. In the book 
before us the student will find an interesting account of the Japanese 
pantheon, mythology, and ritual. It is illustrated by wood-cuts from 
Japanese sources. 

The next book* is frankly historical in its purpose. It is one of the series 
entitled “Weltgeschichte in Charakterbilder,” whose aim is evident from 
the title itself. Professor Hardy is a well-known authority on Buddhism, 
and his book a fine example of the popular sketch— eloquently written, 
thoroughly scholarly, yet without obtruding the apparatus of scholarship 
upon the reader. The author is in love with his subject and makes us see 
King Asoka as a lovable and admirable character. In these pages a long- 
forgotten hero comes to his rights as a wise and enlightened ruler, the 
nursing father of the Buddhist church to which he gave himself with the 
ardor of a genuinely religious soul. Inddently Buddhism itself is por¬ 
trayed for us in its best light. The pictorial illustrations do not always 

• Shinto, the Way of the Gods . By W. G. Aston. New York and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. 390 pages. $2. 

s Kdnig Asoka: Indians KnUnr in der BUUeseit das Buddhismus. By Edmund 
Hardy. Mains: Kirchhdm, 190s. 72 pages. M. 4. 
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bear directly on the text, but are at any rate excellent examples of Indian 
art. The book may be unhesitatingly commended and should appear in 
an English dress. 

Of Mr. Medhurst’s book 4 we may say that its purpose is missionary 
and practical. The author is himself a mystic, as he confesses, and, 
having found in the old Chinese thinker a kindred spirit, he wishes to 
commend him to those who seek for light. The Too Teh King sets forth 
a pantheistic view of the universe in aphoristic form and, as is usual in 
ancient philosophies, accompanies it with ethical maxims and reflections 
on life. Its aphorisms are indeed often obscure—so obscure that the 
uninitiated will be tempted to doubt whether the translators have always 
understood their text But the analogies which it presents with what 
has been taught and said in other times are often striking. The editor 
brings this out by printing parallels from the most various sources. The 
Upanishads, the Bhavagad-gita, the Bible, Plato, the Gnostics, Meister 
Eckhardt, Thomas a Kempis, Hartmann, Thoreau, Emerson, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, and Browning appear in these pages along with Mr. Sinnett’s 
alleged esoteric Buddhism and the world-mystery of Mr. G. R. S. Mead. 
The result is not unpleasing, but it can hardly be called a study in com¬ 
parative religion. It is more properly a mystic anthology. 

Last in our list comes the work of Messrs. Edmunds and Anesaki,* 
interesting because of the collaboration of American and Japanese scholar- 
ship. The idea of the authors is apparently to solve the definite problem 
of Buddhist influence on the New Testament. Such influence has repeat¬ 
edly been asserted in recent years, and we now have all the material bear¬ 
ing on the question. The authors are to be commended for their reserve 
in refusing to affirm the dependence of any early Christian document on 
Buddhist sources. The only direct parallels they adduce are the ones 
already commented upon by Seydel and others. Their caution might have 
led them to closer criticism of some of their historical statements. The 
ancient Greek story that “Aristotle conversed with a Jew from Asia who 
came from the region of Damascus and belonged to a sect in that country 
that was derived from the Hindu philosophers,” is only one of those bits 
of gossip which floated about in the Hellenistic world. It is taking it too 
seriously to base upon it the theory that Buddhist missionaries had reached 

4 The Too Teh King: A Short Study of Comparative Religion. By C. Spurgeon 
Medhurst. Chicago: Theoaophical Book Concern, 1905. 194 pages. 

5 Buddhist and Christian Gospels now First Compared from the Originals. By Albert 
J. Edmunds. Edited, with Parallels and Notes from the Chinese Buddhist Tritip&ka, 
byM. Anesaki. Tokyo and Chicago: Yukokwan Publishing House, 1905. 226 pages. 
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Syria as early as the time of Alexander. The various utopias which classic 
authors located in India or Ethiopia prove nothing about specifically 
Buddhistic communities in those regions, and the so-called oriental specu¬ 
lation which influenced Greek and early Christian thinkers is Brahminic 
rather than Buddhistic. Pantheistic emanationism has always been at 
home in Asia; but it is a mistake to ascribe its spread to the preaching 
of Buddhism. The problem which needs solution is not how the New 
Testament writers were influenced by this type of thought, but how they 
kept so thoroughly free from it. 

As to specific Buddhistic influence, the work before us proves no more 
than that some sort of connection exists between the stories of the nativity 
and of the temptation and similar accounts in Buddhist documents. 

By the way, it was new to me that modem scholars are gradually accept¬ 
ing the view that Pharisee is only Parsi writ large. 

New York City Henry Preserved Smith 

THE BROSS PRIZE 

A peculiar interest attaches to Dr. Orris book 1 as being the first-fruits 
of the Bross prizes. Does it contain the guarantee of a usefulness com¬ 
mensurate with the dignity it possesses as the winner of so generous a prize 
in a competition thrown open to the scholars of all nations ? 

The temper of the book is admirable. Dr. Orr is no obscurantist. 
In dealing with the problem of the Old Testament he does not press the 
authority of Christ's testimony as if that closed the debate (p. 523). He 
does not argue on the basis of an inerrancy theory of inspiration (pp. 49, 
363). He admits that the Old Testament books and the Old Testament 
religion must be studied as other books and other religions are studied 
(pp. 9, 14). He pays a fairly generous tribute to the great value of the 
critical work of the past century (p. 9), especially in its interpretation 
of prophecy (p. 453). He trusts to the self-corrective power of reverent 
science finally to solve “The Problem" (p. 15). In these respects Dr. 
Orr adopts a common standing-ground with the scholars from whom he 
differs. Therefore argument with him is possible. It may be thought 
that in the opening chapter he raises, in an unwarranted fashion, a dog¬ 
matic presumption against the critical position, when he emphasizes the 
fact that the chief exponents of criticism have been thoroughgoing anti- 
supematuralists, and suggests that there is, “on the face of it, a supreme 
improbability that a theory evolved under the conditions .... described 

x The Problem of the Old Testament: Considered with Reference to Recent Criti¬ 
cism. By James Orr. New York: Scribner, 1906. 562 pages. $1.75. 
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should be, in that form, adequate to Christian faith” (p. 17); i. e., to a 
faith in a revelation which culminates in Christ (p. 22). To “go it blind” 
in the search for truth, as a good many popularizers of critical results seem 
inclined to do, is not the surest way to find truth, at least in the religious 
sphere. And yet, when “the majority of scholars of all classes, in churches 
and out of churches, High Church, Broad Church, and Low Church, 
skeptical and believing,” have substantially adopted the Graf-Wellhausen 
hypothesis (p. 17), this not only witnesses to the “plausibility of the theory,” 
as Dr. Orr admits, but suggests that the traditional interpretation of the 
Old Testament must really leave the problem of the Old Testament un¬ 
solved. Otherwise how account for this remarkable communion of light 
with darkness ? 

Dr. Orris disposition of his material appears to be excellent. In 
what is really the first part of the book he adopts, provisionally, the usual 
analysis of the Hexateuch, and on the basis of this argues against the 
historical inferences of the critics (chaps 2-6). He then proceeds to a criti¬ 
cism of the analysis itself and the dating of the various codes (chaps 7-10). 
This order of discussion has the double advantage of preserving as long 
as possible a common critical standing-ground with his opponents, and 
of keeping the great historical issues as free as possible from the compli¬ 
cations and technicalities of the critical analysis. In chap, n the recent 
archaeological discoveries are utilized to support the conclusions of the 
preceding discussion as to the essential historicity of the Old Testament. 
The last chapter on the Psalter, the reality of predictive prophecy, and 
the progressiveness of revelation is more in the nature of an appendix than 
a necessary link in the general argument of the book. 

We think it is safe to say that nowhere will the student find in so com¬ 
pact a form an abler arraignment of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, 
which is Dr. Orris immediate object of attack, than in the present work. 
Deserving of special notice is the way in which the critical admission that 
JE is pre-prophetic is made use of to assign a much higher antiquity and 
consequent trustworthiness to these documents than is commonly accorded 
to them. If these documents are as monotheistic as the critics admit, 
and if at the same time they are pre-prophetic, then ethical monotheism 
is not the discovery of the writing prophets, but must have arisen much 
earlier. Again, if JE represents a north-Israelitic and a Jewish tradition 
which are substantially parallel, this means that the patriarchal and Mosaic 
tradition was certainly fixed before the division of the kingdom, and it can 
be dated back to a much more remote antiquity without violating any 
objective historical probability, but only the prepossessions of the Well- 
hausen school. 
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By this line of argument Dr. Orr seeks to vindicate a highly developed 
religion in the time of Moses and a substantial historicity for the patriar¬ 
chal narratives. Again, the disagreements of the critics among themselves 
are very skilfully employed to discredit the whole critical position. This 
argument is especially relied upon in the discussion of the date of P. 
Here Dr. Orr urges the arguments of the Dillmann - Kittel - Baudissin 
school to prove the existence of a large amount of P material in 
pre-exilic times (pp. 313 ff.), and then presses the contention of Well- 
hausen, that if P is not post-exilic, it may as well be substantially Mosaic 
(pp. 326 ff.). 

It is at this point that one of the chief criticisms of Dr. Orris book 
may be made. While obtaining a very clear insight into the difficulties of 
the critical position, especially in the Graf-Wellhausen formulation of it, 
the uninitiated reader would really gain very little idea from this work of 
the seriousness of the problem of the Old Testament. Such a reader, 
especially if he be temperamentally opposed to the removal of the ancient 
landmarks, would probably lay down Dr. Orris book with the easeful con¬ 
viction that all the armies of the aliens had been disastrously routed. The 
book is indeed so “plausible,” to use the word which Dr. Orr applies to 
the Wellhausen hypothesis, that we fear it will serve as “poppy and mandra- 
gora” to many persons who will not take the time to examine exhaustively 
the biblical data, and lull them to sleep in a false security as to the tenable¬ 
ness of the ancient tradition. In all critical work it is the cumulative 
argument which is used with the most telling effect. Dr. Orr is able at 
best to refer only to a few exegetical difficulties urged by critics against 
the traditional views. But difficulties that may be successfully treated 
when kept in quarantine often prove fatal when exposed to the fresh con¬ 
tagion of contexts. The cumulative force of the exegetical data under¬ 
lying the critical position is largely ignored by Dr. Orr. A striking instance 
of this is the omission of any real discussion of the problem suggested by 
the relation of the sources preserved in Kings to the redactor’s framework, 
and the relationship of the book of Kings as a whole to Chronicles—one 
of the strongest indirect arguments in favor of the Wellhausen hypothesis. 
This leads to the second criticism which we think may fairly be passed 
upon the work of Dr. Orr. Able as it undoubtedly is (we will admit its 
ability and not merely its plausibility), one cannot avoid the feeling that 
Dr. Orr is more successful in pointing out the weak spots in the critical 
position than in his own exegesis of the biblical data. For example, he 
distinguishes the priests and Levites in Deut. 18:1 and 6 (pp. 187, 191); 
Exod. 33:7 only implies that Moses pitched the tabernacle “in particular 
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circumstances” without the camp (p. 168); the “house of God” in Judges 
and Samuel is identified with the tent of meeting (p. 172); “There are no 
good grounds for disputing the genuineness of Exod. 15” (p. 100; cf. 
265. Has Dr. Orr really studied the tense sequence in this passage?); 
“The festal tithe of Deuteronomy is different from, and additional to, 
the ordinary tithe for the maintenance of the Levites” (p. 275); the phrase 
“beyond Jordan” as used in Deuteronomy does not necessarily imply a 
west-Jordan standpoint (!) (pp. 281 ff.); the fourth empire in Daniel is 
the Roman (pp. 536 ff.) 1 These illustrations, which are all taken from 
crucial points in the debate, suggest the question whether Dr. Orr’s position 
would not ultimately compel a return to the old harmonistic method of 
interpreting Scripture, and whether this reversion is at all probable? 
Scientific exegesis raised the problem of the Old Testament. The study 
of comparative religions has accentuated it. Dr. Orr’s exegesis does not 
inspire confidence, and he shows little sympathy with the attempt to observe 
the biblical phenomena in the atmosphere created by the latter study. 
The above considerations compel us to share in the doubt of the author 
when he confesses that he “entertains no oversanguine expectation as 
to its [the book’s] effect on general conviction;” but we would also share 
in his “hope that it may at least rouse to reflection some who have given 
too easy an assent to current theories” (p. xvii). As a critique of present 
criticism it certainly challenges a respectful and a studied reply. 

The notes on pp. 362-77 do not agree in their sequence with those on 
pp. 522-27. 

Kemper Fullerton 

Oberun, Ohio 

SOME COMMENTARIES ON THE PROPHETS 

Commentaries on prophetical books of the Old Testament representing 
three distinct types lie before us. Professor von Orelli 1 is a represen¬ 
tative of the older school of exegetes of the class of Delitzsch—those who 
have ever been open-minded, and scholarly, eminent in learning, and 
yet not profoundly original. Thus in the volumes of von Orelli we find 
evinced sound historical and grammatical exegesis, and a full knowledge 
of the literature of his subject; and yet a failure to fall into line with some 

x Der Prophet Jesojo. Ausgelegt von C. von Orelli. Dritte, neu durchgear- 
beitete Auflage. Milnchen: Beck, 1904. vi -f* 228 pages. M. 3.50. 

Der Prophet Jeremia . Ubersetzt und ausgelegt von C. von Orelli. Dritte, 
neu durchgearbeitete Auflage. Milnchen: Beck, 1905. vi+216 pages. M. 3.50. 

(Both of these volumes belong to Strack & ZOckler’s Kurxgefasster CommetUar 
wu den Heiligen Schriften des Alien und Neuen Testamentes.) 
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of the most notable recent achievements in biblical scholarship: for what¬ 
ever may have been the excesses of Duhm’s application of the principles 
of Hebrew rhythm in his epoch-making commentary upon Isaiah, it is 
certain that no one in the future can suitably present the Book of Isaiah 
as a product of Hebrew prophetic literature without in translation exhib¬ 
iting the poetic parallelisms, if not also strophical divisions. Professor 
von Orelli, however, in this third edition has hardly made an endeavor 
in this direction, but has given us the German text of Isaiah printed as 
in the former editions, entirely in the form of prose. 

Von Orelli remains also extremely conservative in the matter of intro¬ 
duction. He repudiates the notion that the Book of Isaiah is in any 
way an anthology of prophecies, but with slight hesitation assigns 
chaps. 1—32 almost entirely to Isaiah. He has, however, modified his 
views considerably in this third edition compared with his first—published 
some nineteen years ago and translated into English. In that he held to the 
Isaianic authorship of the oracles concerning Babylon (chaps. 13-14:23), 
concerning Edom and the redemption of Israel (chaps. 34, 35), and of 
the Apocalypse (chaps. 24-27). With this conservatism in introduction 
remains an almost slavish adherence in translation to the Massoretic 
text. For example, in the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah there is retained 
in vs. 7 the reading rVFflifcfl Obi? EE? "WBtt, although the clearly 

preferable reading of Oor et al ., rYPWt DbiJS) JPJptDH "* 53 , is men¬ 
tioned in a note; and in vs. 8 WT bn is retained, although it is 
clearly a dittography of *Hjbn 22 which has been misplaced. Again in vs. 
16 TXfi,* another dear dittography, has been retained instead of 
trbnn after the Greek version. And — to give a single example 
from Jeremiah—in 17:13 ‘QTO*' is retained without even noticing the 
reading fobs' 1 given by Ewald, Comill, and Duhm as a ready sugges¬ 
tion of the parallelism. 

Professor Marti* is representative of the advanced school of commen¬ 
tators, and is to be classed with Professors Duhm and Cheyne, although 
less original and less given to extravagances in textual emendation and 
in interpretation. The most marked feature of this school is, first, sub¬ 
jective textual emendation based upon Hebrew parallelism and rhythm; 
and, secondly, the view that our present prophecies have been largely 
edited in the interests of post-exilic Judaism, so that in many instances 
the messages of hope and salvation, which have usually been regarded 

• Kurter Hand-Commenlar turn Alien Testament : Dodekapropheton. ErkUrt 
von Karl Marti. Tubingen und Leipzig: Mohr; 1. H&lfte 1903. 2. Halfte 1904. 
492 pages M. 8. 
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as the most significant and original sayings of the prophets, are now 
assigned to later periods. Thus in the volume before us we are told: 

Hosea threatens the Israelites with pitiless judgment. God calls upon death 
and Sheol with all their pangs to prepare an end for the people. Jehovah is the 
holy one whom no human suffering weakens [in his wrath]. The sections con¬ 
taining prophecies of salvation not only from their contents do not fit into the 
circle of Hosea’s thought, but they interrupt in a disturbing manner the threats 
of calamity or weaken their meaning. 

Moreover, Professor Marti holds that these passages more or less pre¬ 
suppose the exile and are dependent in a measure upon the later prophets, 
especially Isaiah. Thus he regards as additions to Hosea the following: 
2:1-3 (1:10-2:1), 156—25(2:136-23); 3:1-5 (entire chapter); 5:15— 
6:3, 56; n:iof.; 14:2-10. Accordingly, the gospel is eliminated from 
the message of Hosea, and the glory of the vision of the bottomless love 
and compassion of Jehovah is given to some later Jewish editor. We 
do not accept this. We regard it in the highest degree improbable that 
any prophets of Israel spoke messages of judgment unrelieved by messages 
of salvation. To pronounce doom only is not worth the effort, and we 
do not believe that the school of criticism represented by Marti, Duhm, 
and Cheyne, and to which President Harper in his commentary upon 
Hosea gave his adherence, will in the end stand over against the more 
conservative position represented by Canon Driver and Professor George 
Adam Smith. 

In other particulars we have only commendation for the comments 
of Professor Marti. He divides the material of the prophets into strophes 
and gives many grammatical references and mentions just enough authorities 
in recent commentators of the critical school which he represents. Thus 
he fulfils most excellently the purpose of the series of commentaries to 
which his work belongs, and which aims at nothing encyclopedic, but 
only to enable one to interpret correctly the Hebrew text. 

In Pfere Condamin’s* “Book of Isaiah” we have a commentary 
representing neither the backward conservatism of Professor von 
Orelli nor the radicalism of Professor Marti, but midway between 
them, presenting in the main the soundness and sanity reflected so largely 
in the works of Driver, G. A. Smith, and Skinner. Pfere Condamiu, 
however, is an independent scholar, who handles the text freely and is 
untrammeled in his use of the textual emendations furnished by Duhm, 
Cheyne, and Marti. In matters of introduction he is more conservative 

a Etudes biUiques ; Le livre d’Isaie . Traduction critique avec noteq, et com* 
mentaire. Par Albert Condamin. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. xix+400 pages. 
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than these last-mentioned scholars, refusing to follow them in ascribing 
so very much of the Book of Isaiah to post-exilic writers. The full dis¬ 
cussion of the questions of introduction is, however, reserved for another 
volume. In Pfere Condamin’s exegesis one sees little trace of any bias 
from his Roman Catholic faith until we come to 7:14, where a direct 
reference to the Virgin Mary is preserved by suggesting the rendering 
of “Behold” [rttfl] as a conditional particle, Suppose que. And he doses 
a full discussion of the Servant of Yahweh of Isa., chap. 53, with these 
words: 

Conduons. L’anrienne tradition de l’Eglise et la plup&rt des exlgfctes ont eu 
raison de reconnaltre dans le Serviteur de Iahv£ le Messie des Evangiles, et de 
voir dans les quatre passages en question une predicament direct de son oeuvre 
de ses souffranees, de sa mort et de son rfegne universel. 

But the striking feature of this work is a graceful and vigorous transla¬ 
tion, preserving the parallelism of Hebrew poetry espedallv, dividing 
the text into strophes. In this latter feature the author follows in the 
line of the theories advanced by Dr. H. MtlUer (Die Prophekn in ihrer 
urspHinglichen Form , Vienna, 1896) and J. K. Zenner {Die Chorgts&nger 
im Buche der Psalmen t Freiburg 1896). Hebrew poetry, he holds, had 
a strophical structure in which a strophe whose size varies from 3 or 4 
verses (not lines) to 7, 8,10 verses, and so on, is followed by a symmetrical 
antistrophe. If a strophe is composed of 7 verses grouped according 
to the meaning thus, 3, 2, 2, then the antistrophe will have the same num¬ 
ber of verses in symmetrical or parallel groups, 2, 2, 3 or 3, 2, 2. After 
the strophe and the antistrophe comes an intermediate strophe composed 
of parts symmetrical to each other; thus, 2, 2, 3, 3 or 2, 2, 2, 3, 3, 3, or 
3, 2, 2, 3, etc. (never 3, 2, nor 3, 2, 2, nor 3, 3, 2, etc.). Then again come 
the strophe and antistrophe; and if the poem is still longer, the series 
is repeated in the same order—intermediate strophe, antistrophe, etc., 
to the end.- The strophes are determined by the principal thought devel¬ 
oped, by the symmetry of the number of verses and groups of verses 
between consecutive strophes and antistrophes, and by the repetition 
of certain words at the beginning and end of strophes. The intermediate 
strophe expresses threatenings, invitations to repentance, or messianic 
promises. On these principles the entire book of Isaiah (excepting, 
of course, the historical sections and a few other passages which are plainly 
prose), is divided into poems subdivided into strophes, whose titles are given 
in italics and whose catchwords are printed in heavy type. All of this 
appeals strongly to the eye. But we are far from being convinced that 
any real law of strophical structure underlies Hebrew poetry. Each 
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verse is in one sense a strophe in itself, and the verses lend themselves 
readily into an almost infinite variety of grouping, as appears at once 
when one will divide passages of Hebrew poetry or prophecy into short 
paragraphs. Given now, with the thought of paragraphing, a variety 
of assumptions upon which paragraphs may be made, and then again 
the liberty, which Pfere Condamin and others frequently take, of varying 
the order of verses, it becomes evident that the development of a system 
of strophes is more a work of ingenuity than the discovery of a real guiding 
principle used in composition by the Hebrew poets. 

Yale Divinity School Edward L. Curtis 

New Haven, Conn. 


THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

The new importance which the historical method is assuming in the¬ 
ology has of late appeared in a number of German publications. Among 
them is the discriminating essay of Dr. Carl Clemen, Die religionsge- 
schichUiche Meihode in der Theologie . 1 Though but an address, it grasps 
the center of the real historical problem in Christianity and indicates 
the significance of both the comparative and the genetic methods in the 
study of the New Testament. Dr. Clemen is not ready to accept all the 
conclusions of Gunkel, but at the same time he recognizes and insists 
that the dependence of New Testament thought upon other religions 
must be recognized. In this recognition, however, he very strongly 
affirms that it will be found that nothing really essential to Christian teach* 
ing has been surrendered. While in an address it is impossible for him 
to handle the literature in detail, he has in a very striking fashion brought 
together the chief positions of the different representatives of the new 
method. 

The address is valuable, however, not merely as an orientation in lit¬ 
erature, but particularly in its caution against excessive zeal in the dis¬ 
covery of the origins of Christianity in Judaism. A particularly happy 
illustration is his brief discussion of the origin of the Ix>rd’s Supper and 
his note upon one of Feine’s sweeping statements. Christianity, with 
all its historical dependence, is certainly something more than a patch- 
work of Jewish and Hellenistic practices. 

Martin Briickner* states that he began his study of the origin of the 

* Die religionsgeschichtliche Meihode in der Theologie. Von Carl Clemen. Giessen: 

Tdpelmann, 1904. 39 pages. 

* Die EtUstehung der Paulinischen Chrisiologie. Von Martin Brilckner. Strass- 

burg: Heitz, 1903. 237 pages. M. 5. 
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Pauline Christology under the conviction that Paul was greatly influenced 
by the historical Jesus—that is, the Jesus of the gospels. His investiga¬ 
tion, however, convinced him of the contrary. The picture which Paul 
draws of Christ is almost entirely independent of the historical personage 
Jesus. This conclusion, since the days of Pfleiderer at least, certainly 
is not particularly novel. Dr. Bruckner, however, has reached his con¬ 
clusion independently, and his work must receive attention. One chief 
source of the Pauline Christology he finds in the conversion of Paul. Out 
from that experience he drew certain implications. These were, it is true, 
to a certain extent supplemented by what he could learn from the other 
apostles, but, as a matter of fact, the real heart of Pauline thought does 
not center about the earthly life of Jesus, but about that heavenly person¬ 
ality who had revealed himself to the former persecutor. The position 
of Feine Dr. Brtickner discriminatingly approves and rejects. 'With 
Feine he holds that Paul is not a second founder of Christianity by his 
emphasis of the death of Jesus, but is rather the Masters greatest apostle. 
Yet the Pauline estimate of the death of Christ is not derived from his¬ 
torical investigation or through a knowledge of historic facts, but rather 
by giving to the historic fact a profound religious meaning because of 
the apostle's messianic interpretation of Jesus. Dr. Briickner very care¬ 
fully develops the picture of the heavenly Christ from the Pauline epistles, 
and refuses to be swept over into those psychological processes in which 
Feine delights. It is at this point (pp. 65-82) that some of his best exe- 
getical work is to be found. Jewish and even Gnostic influence he finds 
at work contributing to the Pauline thought, particularly in the idea of 
the Christ-urcv/ia with its So&u, Swa/us, and ao^ta. 

His method also throws him back on a very elaborate discussion of 
the messianic expectation of the Jews. Like every other investigator, 
he discovers difficulty in drawing out anything like a thoroughgoing 
orthodox Jewish messianism. In it he finds two great elements in the work 
of the Messiah: the destruction of enemies and sinners, and sovereignty 
in the messianic kingdom. On pp. 169 f. he gives a very good summary 
of the phases of the messianic expectation which lies back of the Pauline 
interpretation, making due allowance for the kernel of expectation and 
the great variety of expositions to be found in Jewish literature. The 
Pauline messianism, substantially derived from Judaism, has been to a 
considerable degree modified by the Hellenistic contrast between flesh and 
spirit. The ninth section of his book, in which he describes the relations of 
the Jewish Christology to the Pauline, deserves careful consideration, not 
only in point of method, but as an aid to the understanding of Paulinism. 
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It would be a mistake, however, to think that Briickner does not find 
historical elements in Pauline Christology. Paul had been convinced 
that Jesus was the Christ by the experience of his conversion. The idea 
of Christ was not drawn from the actual doings and sayings of Jesus— 
that is to say, it was not inductive—but was rather a transcendental con¬ 
cept already to a considerable extent existing in the apostle’s mind. But 
the heavenly Christ had become the earthly Jesus by humiliation; thus 
Briickner arrives at a valuation of that personality. 

Any student of Judaism and of Paulinism will recognize the importance 
of this treatise. It combines two great factors of New Testament the¬ 
ology—namely, the inherited expectation of Jewish messianism, and the 
actual facts of the historical life of Jesus. Its most important contri¬ 
bution lies in distinguishing the order of the development of the Pauline 
interpretation. Certain particular positions which Dr. Bruckner takes 
are open to criticism, but the historical student finds himself in pretty 
general agreement with his general method. At one point only would 
we give a little stronger emphasis than that which seems to be given by 
the author. The facts of the life of Jesus were known to Paul, and they 
served to modify to a very considerable degree his inherited messianic 
definition. Unless we mistake, it is at this point that we are able to dis¬ 
tinguish with considerable sharpness between the genuinely Christian 
and the inherited Jewish beliefs. The facts of Jesus’ life, particularly 
his death and resurrection, are not the outcome of an expectation, but 
were objectively given to Paul. In so far as he uses them, his Christology 
is inductive, and they, rather than any definition given by the Jewish and 
Greek world-view and philosophy, are the essential elements in the apostle’s 
teaching. 

Decidedly different from the works thus far considered is the almost 
monumental treatise of Bo von. 3 In it the author, whose death is to be 
lamented, gives what might be called the historico-exegetical introduction 
to the Christian doctrine of salvation. It is a good illustration of the new 
method which biblical theology has forced upon us. While it is impossible 
for any writer to be absolutely unswayed by his dogmatic position, Bovon’s 
work is on the whole admirably objective. He recognizes the genetic 
relation of New Testament thought with contemporary thinking, and 
endeavors to use his historical knowledge in the interpretation of New 
Testament thought. Questions of criticism do not concern him as much 
as they would Holtzmann, but he is not indifferent to them. He finds 

a Theologte du Nouveau Testament. Par Jules Bovon. 2 vols. Lausanne: Bridel, 
1905. 571 and 586 pages. Fr. 10 
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in Paul the influence of Judaism, but he further discovers in the apostle a 
personal development. Similarly, he finds in the other New Testament 
books the evidence of the steady development of Christian thought under 
the influence of contemporary beliefs. But Bovon, like all other unbiased 
historic students of the New Testament, recognizes the fact that Chris¬ 
tianity has its own elements to contribute to religion, and that these ele¬ 
ments lie in the two great fields of the biography of Jesus and of Christian 
experience. His work is not marked by any revolutionary positions, 
but is a sane and distinct presentation of the main elements of New Testa¬ 
ment theology. If at times he is inclined to overestimate the differences 
existing between New Testament writers, he is also most commendably 
sensitive to the great mass of common belief and hope which lies back 
of all differences. 

It seems almost gratuitous at this late day to call attention once more 
to the remarkable book by Paul Feine, Jesus Chrislus und Paulus* The 
book has already exercised large influence and has won a permanent 
place in the literature dealing with the New Testament. There are, 
however, one or two matters of which it treats which it is particularly 
appropriate at the present time to emphasize. Feine is one of those men 
who are interested in purely philological criticism, but at the same time 
know how to use lexicography in the solution of broad historical problems. 
He particularly emphasizes the fact that the real historic religious method 
cannot be content with any one organon of investigation but must handle 
the historical situation as a totality and in the light of psychological induc¬ 
tions. The problem of Christianity as a phase of religious development 
he insists is something bigger than some thoroughgoing Ritschlians allow. 
Feine insists that, to judge any historical character aright, one must place 
him in relation with the spiritual life of his time, and mark sharply both 
bis agreements and his differences with his spiritual environment. His¬ 
tory is thus not a mere description of a man’s life; it also calls for a very 
distinct treatment of his actual relations with all moments psychological 
and social, of his situation. 

In pursuance of this plan, his method involves an objective handling 
of sources. He treats Paul as well as Jesus as historically conditioned, 
and as a result finds in their christological thought something other than 
the development of purely abstract ideas. His criticism of Wrede’s 
position relative to the messianic interpretation given to Jesus by Mark 
is well worth considering. It is satisfactory to find his critical processes 

4 Jesus Christ us and Paulus. Von Paul Feine. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 319 
pages, M. 6. 
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undetermined by what he thinks ought* to have been true of Jesus’ mes¬ 
sianic self-estimate. Further attention should be called to his general 
treatment regarding the relation of Mark and Paulinism. It is his histori¬ 
cal recognition that Paul was dependent upon Jesus rather than Jesus (in 
the synoptic picture) upon Paul that sounds the note of sane historical 
criticism. There have been many impossible things written upon the 
synoptists’ dependence upon Paulinism, which never would have been 
written had our critics been better historians and more thoroughly 
read in the messianic views of the day. Both in the case of Jesus and 
in the case of Paul the schema of thought is the same, and the emphasis 
upon this common material as that which is inherited by Jesus and Paul 
alike is one of the important contributions which Feine has made to the 
study of New Testament history. The reading of Feme’s book will go 
far to establish a balance in theological method, which has been seriously 
threatened by theories of knowledge. 

Shailer Mathews 

University of Chicago 

BOOKS ON NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION 

Professor JUlicher’s “Introduction to the New Testament” was first 
published in 1894; the third and fourth editions appeared in 1901, and 
now, after five years, come the fifth and sixth. 1 The revision has been 
thoroughgoing, extending to all parts of the work. The original 404 
pages have grown to 581, and of these about 80 represent the last increase. 
In expressing his regret at the expansion, Jiilicher explains that it was 
unavoidable if he was to give a fresh statement of present-day conclusions 
rather than a revised presentation of the situation eleven years ago. 

The general plan of the book remains unchanged, but within this 
framework there are important modifications. The sections where this 
is most noticeable are those dealing with the gospels, particularly the 
Synoptic Gospels. Wellhausen’s “Introduction to the First Three Gos¬ 
pels”* appeared just as Jiilicher was engaged in carrying his own book 
through the press. He felt in duty bound to delay publication until 
he could take account of this very important contribution to the discussion 
of the synoptic problem. The conclusions of Wellhausen have not led 
Jiilicher to modify his main positions, but they have influenced his whole 
presentation. He holds that among the earliest of the gospel-like writings 

1 Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Von Adolf Jiilicher. Fttnfte und sechste 
neu bearbeitete Auflage. Tubingen: Mohr, 581 pages. M. 9. 

» Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien, 1905. 
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to come into existence was one in Aramaic, made up mainly, though 
not exclusively, of sayings of Jesus. This is often called the “Logia 
source,” and by Wellhausen is designated as Q. It was gradually devel¬ 
oped from a collection of loosely connected sayings into something resem¬ 
bling a gospel. In its original Aramaic form it is older than Mark, but 
in its Greek translation, as used by Matthew and Luke, it contained 
parts that are later than Mark. Jiilicher is thus enabled to admit that 
Wellhausen has made it extremely probable that the Logia source (or Q) 
of Matthew and Luke is post-Markan, and still hold that in origin it is 
older. A dependence, however, of the Logia on Mark cannot be proved, 
though some influence may have been exercised by that gospel in the process 
of the Logia development. We have too little knowledge of this source 
to attempt to determine its probable plan and extent, or to distinguish the 
later additions from the original composition. It may well go back in 
its earliest beginnings to the apostle Matthew, but in its later form it 
is certainly post-apostolic. 

Professor Jiilicher is as averse as ever to postulating a primitive Mark. 
He finds other ways that seem to him preferable for explaining the diffi¬ 
culties that are disposed of by this hypothesis. He rejects the assump¬ 
tion that the writer of Mark sought to incorporate into his gospel all 
the information at his disposal regarding the words and deeds of Jesus. 
Only that was used, rather, which seemed to set forth the kingly, the 
irresistible, the divine in the world’s Redeemer. He is of the opnion 
that the Aramaic origin of most of the synopic material and the existence 
of written Aramaic sources has been established by Wellhausen, but he 
does not think that it has been shown that in our Mark a translator 
speaks who is a different person from the Aramaic author. Nor would 
he agree in regarding Mark as our one reliable source for the life of Jesus. 
Matthew and Luke belong at the close of the period when old sources 
were still available. They were composed much after the manner of 
Mark and with much the same purpose. With reference to the two 
kinds of material, narrative and discourse, Jiilicher regards it as incorrect 
to make the discourse material so entirely secondary as Wellhausen does. 
More additions may have been made in the course of time to the words 
than to the deeds; and in so far the historical narrative would deserve 
precedence; but, on the other hand, the words were at first transmitted 
with more care, because what the Lord had said was regarded as authori¬ 
tative. Too much importance ought not to be given to literary attestation. 

Aside from the Synoptic Gospels, the new revision shows most notice¬ 
able changes in dealing with the Fourth Gospel, but without essential 
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modifications of main conclusions. Of recent discussions of the Johan- 
nine question, that of E. Schwartz* receives most consideration. External 
evidence for Johannine authorship is considered to be practically value¬ 
less. Papias is the first to give such testimony, but he also states that 
John, as well as his brother James, suffered a matyr’s death. This 
could have taken place only in Palestine. The witness of Irenaeus and 
Polycrates to the Ephesian origin of the gospel cannot stand before the 
silence of the earlier Fathers, Ignatius and Polycarp. The tradition of 
the apostle’s residence at Ephesus arose from confusing him with the 
John to whom Papias gives the title of Elder. This last-named John 
may well have been the author of the Apocalypse, but if so, he could 
not have written the gospel, since hardly any other conclusion is so 
certain as that the same author did not produce both works. Internal 
evidence shows that the author of the gospel was not an eyewitness of 
the events that he relates. He was an unknown Christian resident in 
Syria, who in the second century wrote to defend Christianity against 
objections arising directly or indirectly from Jewish unbelief. Consider¬ 
able space is given to refuting the theory of Schwartz that chap. 21 is an 
addition of Asian and probably Ephesian origin. Jiilicher holds that the 
chapter is by the same author as the rest of the book, though it was 
possibly added subsequently, in response to a demand on the part of the 
readers for a more definite indication of the person of the loved disciple. 

The list of the genuinely Pauline letters remains the same. The inves¬ 
tigations of W. Wrede 4 and G. Hollmann* regarding the genuineness 
of II Thessalonians have received attention, but the possibility of Pauline 
authorship for the letter is still affirmed. The South Galatian theory 
has made no appreciable progress in Jillicher’s favor in the last five years. 
An undue importance seems to him to have been given to the discussion 
of this question. The analysis of II Corinthians by A. Halmel 6 meets 
with as little approval as previous attempts to solve the Corinthian prob¬ 
lem by a like method. The difficulties that beset the assumption that 
II Cor., chaps. 10-13, is a distinct letter, either the one alluded to in the 
earlier chapters or a fifth one, written after chaps. 1-9, are met by Halmel 
in maintaining that chaps. 10-13 follow as well as precede chaps. 1-9. 

3 Ueber den Tod der Sdhne Zebedaei: Ein Beitrag gur Geschichte des Johannes - 
evangeliumSy 1904. 

4 Die Echtheit des 2. Thessalonicherbriefs untersucht, in Texte und Untersuchungen , 
N. F., Vol. IX, No. 2, 1903. 

5 Zeitschrifi fUr neutestamentliche Wissenschafi , Vol. V, (1904) pp. 28 ff. 

6 Der 2. Korintherbriej des Apostels Paulus , 1904. 
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That is, he analyzes what remains of this last-named section after he 
has exscinded 6:14—7:1 as an interpolation and 3:12-18; 4:3-43 as 
redactional additions of ancient liturgical phrases, into two letters, a 
fourth and a sixth. This feat of critical ingenuity, notwithstanding its 
brilliancy, has but confirmed Jiilicher’s opinion that chaps. 10-13 were 
written at the same time with chaps. 1-9. Change of tone and bearing 
and broken connections need not disturb us, considering our very imperfect 
knowledge of the circumstances that called forth the letter and attended 
its writing. The conclusion of the section on Ephesians has been so 
recast as to make Pauline authorship seem more questionable. But 
the difficulties in the way of this view are affirmed to be hardly greater 
than those encountered by the hypothesis of post-Pauline origin. 

The importance which Jiilicher attaches to the second and third parts 
of his “Introduction,” “History of the Canon and History of the Text,” 
is made evident by the careful revision, which is no less apparent here 
than in the preceding special “Introduction.” Results are the same, 
making clear “the incontestable fact of the gradual and human origin 
of the Canon.” He finds little progress to be noted in text-criticism. 
There continues to be wide divergence of view in fundamental matters. 
The rejection of the Textus Receptus is still the one important point of 
agreement. The hope for advance lies, not in a grand reconstruction, 
but in careful laborious investigation of the ancient versions and church 
fathers. Dogmatic prejudices and desires have unfortunately a decisive 
influence in the handling of inner evidence. Wellhausen has shown 
that the history of the text of the gospels during the first two centuries 
is in reality a section of the history of the church’s conception of Chris¬ 
tianity. It is time to recognize more fully that reasonable conjectural 
emendation has its rightful place, when other means of establishing the 
text are wanting. The advice of Blass that the critic should strive to find 
a witness of some kind supporting his conjecture does not meet approval. 

It is to be hoped that the English translation of Professor Jiilicher’s 
“Introduction” will also be soon revised and brought up to date. We have 
in English no recent work of such wide and careful scholarship, presenting 
in such a candid way what can be claimed as results and what are still 
to be regarded as problems in the field of New Testament introduction. 
One does not need to accord throughout with the judgment of Jiilicher 
in order to appreciate his broad-mindedness and sound common-sense. 
There is no doubt that his one aim has been tojproduce a scientific text¬ 
book that shall help in the search for truth. His style and choice of mate¬ 
rial are determined by this purpose. 
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Of all sections, the treatment of the Johannine question remains 
as before perhaps the least satisfactory. It is difficult to feel that the 
weight of external evidence has been adequately valued. In spite of 
recent investigations, this continues to be of first importance in reaching 
conclusions as to authorship. So, too, the author’s estimate of the his¬ 
torical value of the Fourth Gospel will still provoke wide dissent. 

Professor von Soden, of Berlin, has recently published a brief treatise 
devoted to special introduction.’ It has been well translated, or rather 
paraphrased, by Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A., and appears as Vol. XIII 
of the “Crown Theological Library.” 8 It is more popular in character 
than the work just considered, aiming to present conclusions in a readable 
form rather than to furnish a discussion of problems. In fact, it is the 
almost entire disappearance of many problems that impresses one who 
turns to this book after reading Professor Jlilicher; and one can hardly 
repress the wish that as many things were definitely settled as here seem 
to be. 

Aside from a preliminary survey of 20 pages, and appendix of 14 
pages devoted to the epistles of James, Jude, and II Peter, there are four 
main divisions: I, “Paul,” pp. 21-120; II, “The Gospel Literature,” 
pp. 121-200; III, “The Post-Pauline Literature,” pp. 201-333; IV, 
“The Johannine Literature,” pp. 334-462. In the Pauline section it is 
said to be most highly probable that the letter referred to in II Cor. 2:4 ff., 
has come down to us in chaps. 10-13. Rom. 16:1-20 is considered by 
itself under the heading “A Supposed Epistle to the Ephesians.” It 
is thought that this may have been a short epistle prepared for the use of 
Phoebe wheresoever she might travel in Asia. Colossians is held to be 
Pauline, save for 1:15-20, which is a later expansion. Ephesians, the 
Pastorals and II Thessalonians are assigned to the post-Pauline literature. 
Tychicus is suggested as a possible author of Ephesians. If not by him, 
it is by some disciple of Paul, of lofty, far-seeing, and rich spirit, who 
may have heard his master express “similar thoughts concerning the 
unifying power of Christianity without, of course, making them the central 
point in the gospel, as happens in this epistle . 9 9 In another passage we 
are told that the Catholic church “has learned and borrowed more from 
this epistle than|from[all the writings of Paul taken together. ” A Pauline 

7 Urchristliche Literaturgeschichte (die Schrijten des Neuen Testaments). Von 
Hermann Frhr. von Soden. 1905. 237 pages. 

* The History of Early Christian Literature: The Writings of the New Testa¬ 
ment, by Baron Hermann von Soden. Translated by J. R. Wilkinson. Edited by 
W. D. Morrison. NewjYork: Putnam’s; London: Williams & Norgate, 1906. 476 
pages. 
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kernel is found in Titus and II Timothy. The redactor of these two 
letters, who is also the author of I Timothy, was closely related in his 
ideas to the writers of Ephesians and Acts. 

The two-source theory is accepted for the Synoptic Gospels. A sketch 
of the probable contents of the Logia is given on the basis of Luke, who 
has best preserved its order. The primitive Mark was based on the remi¬ 
niscences of Peter, and was written in Rome shortly after the apostle’s 
death in 64 a. d. The writer of our canonical Mark was probably acquaint¬ 
ed with the Logia. His plan of writing is sketched, and the additions 
attributable to his pen are noted. 

The post-Pauline literature, which, beside the works referred to, 
includes Acts, Hebrews, and I Peter, is thought to belong to the last decade 
of the first century. An attempt is made to separate the* * we’’-document 
of Acts from its “wrapping of oral tradition,” and a part of what results 
from this effort is printed as a consecutive narrative (pp. 112 f.; Eng. 
pp. 240 f.). In historical value this is regarded as hardly inferior to Paul’s 
epistles. The Epistle to the Hebrews is thought to have been written to 
gentile Christians in Rome and other Italian churches. 

The Johannine writings are likened to a group of buildings belonging 
to the same school of architecture. The Apocalypse is based on a Jewish 
apocalypse written at Jerusalem between May and August, 70 a. d. The 
sections attributable to this source in 8:1-22:5 are indicated. The 
Fourth Gospel is a “doctrinal textbook in historical vesture.” The 
discourses are addressed to the readers, and not to those who on each 
occasion are supposed to have heard them. The writer was a prophet, 
who was conscious that he was not reporting historical fact as a chron¬ 
icler would record it, but was nevertheless assured that he was giving to 
men its abiding, eternal significance. There is nothing in the gospel 
to indicate that the evangelist regarded the Beloved Disciple, of whom 
he was a devoted adherent, as John, the son of Zebedee. If we assume 
that he was rather John, the famous elder of Ephesus, who might have 
been a native of Jerusalem and for a time a personal disciple of Jesus, 
we have a satisfactory explanation of the tradition of Johannine author¬ 
ship and of the phenomena of the gospel. 

James, Jude, and H Peter are relegated to an appendix, because in 
time and content they lie outside primitive Christian development and 
contribute nothing essential to our knowledge of the same. 

In method of investigation, as well as in many conclusions, Professor 
von Soden is in accord with Professor Jiilicher. One marked difference, 
however, is noticeable—the readiness with which he employs literary 
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analysis and the confidence which he places in the results. Because of 
the large number of readers who will not discriminate, one can but feel 
that what is generally conceded should be more sharply distinguished from 
personal opinion and from what is widely questioned. Jiilicher's “Intro¬ 
duction,” though less popular in character, will none the less be more 
serviceable, even to the general reader. There is much in von Soden’s 
book that is stimulating and suggestive, but oftentimes it is difficult to 
recognize the reasonableness or advantage of his hypotheses. For instance, 
if the Epistle to the Ephesians has such near relationship to Paul, why 
not make the connection a little closer? Or again cannot most of the 
objections based on internal grounds, and many of those on external, still 
be urged against this hypothesis of a double of the apostle John ? Other 
questions of a like import will suggest themselves to the thoughtful 
reader. 

Warren J. Moulton 

Bangor, Me. 


SOME RECENT WORKS ON PAUL AND PAULINISM 

The half-dozen books which are to be considered in this article cover 
a pretty wide field. NageliV pamphlet of ioo pages is an introductory 
characterization of the Pauline vocabulary. It makes abundant refer¬ 
ences to the inscriptions and papyrus fragments discovered in recent years. 
The author regards the Koivvj as a natural development from the classical 
Greek, a connecting link between that and the new language. The letters 
attributed to Paul share throughout the character of the kout;. The apostle 
was uninfluenced by the literary theories of his day. His vocabulary is 
not only largely post-classical, but it bears another mark of the icocny, viz., 
its giving new meanings to old words. This vocabulary represents both 
grades of the Kounq, its more select diction being found in I Corinthians, 
Philippians, and Romans; its more common forms, in Galatians and 
Philemon. 

N&geli suggests, and with force, that too much has been said of Hebra¬ 
isms in Paul's writings. Most of the expressions thus denominated are 
from the LXX, and are to be attributed to the influence of this Greek 
version rather than to a Semitic mode of thought on Paul's part. 

In regard to the bearing of the lexical argument on the question of 
genuineness the view of N&geli is cautious and moderate. He finds the 
four chief letters bound together by vocabulary and mode of expression. 

x Der Wortschaiz des Apostels Paulus. Von TheodorNigeli. Gottingen: V&n- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. 100 pages. M. 2.80. 
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They take us directly into the sphere of the non-literary Kowrj. The 
lexical character of II Thessalonians is rather for than against its genuine¬ 
ness. So also with Ephesians. But in the case of the Pastoral Letters 
the language is thought to weigh somewhat heavily against their genu¬ 
ineness. This pamphlet leads one to hope that the author’s plan to pub¬ 
lish a Pauline lexicon which shall consider the significance of every word, 
its relation to the LXX, to classic and late Greek, and especially to the 
«cocv7, may be realized. 

From the lexical point of view, according to Nftgeli, the four chief 
letters of Paul belong together and constitute a homogeneous literary 
monument. Between this result and that at which Professor Volter, a 
of Amsterdam, arrives the difference is great. For this scholar is convinced 
that these four letters are not a homogeneous monument, and did not ori¬ 
ginate in one mind. Of Romans about seven-sixteenths are regarded as 
genuine, the same amount is ascribed to an interpolator, and the remainder 
is regarded as late additions. Galatians entire is given to the man who 
revised Romans. About three-quarters of I Corinthians is considered to 
be the work of Paul. Of the first nine chapters of II Corinthians (the 
last four chapters constitute a letter by themselves) a little more than one- 
half is interpolated. The genuine letter to the Philippians was about 
one-quarter the size of the canonical epistle. The interpolations in Romans 
include most of chapters 1-4 and 7-9, those in I Corinthians include the 
famous chapter on love, and those in Philippians include the passage on 
the humiliation of Christ and the intensely personal third chapter. 

The elaboration of the above positions constitutes a volume of 331 
pages. It is not possible in this article, nor is it necessary, to follow the 
analysis at great length in order to form a fair judgment of its quality and 
of the force of its ultimate conclusions. We will consider two or three 
characteristic passages. Chapter 2:6-16 of I Corinthians is said to dis¬ 
turb the connection and not to be in harmony with either the preceding 
or the following verses. Two arguments are advanced in support of this 
view. It is said, in the first place, that Paul had spoken “wisdom” to 
the Corinthians in 1:17 f., while 2:6 implies that he had not thus spoken 
to them. But that depends upon what Paul meant here by “wisdom.” 
If he meant “the word of the cross” in its simplest form, then 2:6 does 
not appear to be in line with the preceding chapter. But we see no reason 
why the “wisdom” of 2:6 should be thus limited. The word of the cross 
may be presented as “milk” (3:2), or it may be presented as “meat,” as 

• Paulus und seine Brieje . Von Daniel Vttlter. Strassburg, 1905. 331 pages. 
M. 7. 
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wisdom for spiritual Christians. Again, it is said in favor of regarding 
2:6-16 as an interpolation that 3:1 seems to follow immediately on 2:5. 
In both places Paul is speaking of his appearance in Corinth, and the 
same introductory words are used. But these statements have no inde¬ 
pendent force as against the originality of the intervening verses. We 
have no right to assume that even an apostle will always write in such a 
manner that no verse can be removed without destroying the sense of 
what is left. Finally, it is urged that the thoughts of 2:6-16 are mainly 
borrowed from the Wisdom of Solomon. But while certain general 
resemblances are to be seen, the characteristic thought of the Corinthian 
passage in regard to our knowing the mind of God (vs. 11) has no parallel 
in the Wisdom of Solomon. 

Or take the grounds on which I Cor., chap. 13, is taken away from 
Paul. Chapter, 12:31a speaks of “greater gifts” which ought to be desired, 
and we expect some description of these, but do not find it until we reach 
14:2. Meantime chap. 13 goes beyond chaps. 12 and 14. Its author put 
a lower estimate on spiritual gifts than either the Corinthians or Paul 
himself. Chapter 14 has absolutely no sense after chap 13. Therefore 
chap. 13 can not have stood originally between chaps. 12 and 14. Chap¬ 
ter 12:31^ and 14:1 were put in to make the interpolation of chap. 13 
smooth. 

The author of chap. r3 was a Greek, in high position, whom without 
doubt Greek motives influenced; to whom, however, the Christian spirit 
gave the genuine impulse (Sckwung) and the right word. 

Now, the critical leverage in this case seems to be quite inadequate. 
Granted that Paul’s words in 12:31a lead us to expect some description 
of the “greater gifts,” we cannot dictate at what exact point such a de¬ 
scription shall be given. The gift of chap. 13 rises, it is true, above 
the gifts of prophecy and speaking with tongues, but that fact of itself 
is plainly no reason why the chapter should be taken from Paul. The 
same man may have a lofty spiritual ideal of character and yet attach 
som value to physical agenices. We may well regard chap. 13 as pre¬ 
paring the way for a correct estimate of the gifts which chap. 14 discusses. 

From Volter’s treatment of Galatians a single point in further illus¬ 
tration of his method. He takes 1:12 as claiming that Paul received 
his entire gospel by a revelation from Jesus Christ, and, rightly rejecting 
such a view, affirms that his gospel had a historical basis. But the fif¬ 
teenth verse of the same chapter indicates that our author’s reading of 
the twelfth verse is wrong. The fifteenth verse affirms that God revealed 
his Son in Paul, and this furnishes an adequate explanation of vs. 12. 
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The revelation of Christ in him meant a revolution in his thought of Christ. 
This was fundamental, but it did not relieve Paul of the necessity of 
learning as others did about the earthly life and teaching of Jesus. 

These specimens of the author’s method must suffice. It seems to 
be altogether arbitrary and inconclusive. Oftentimes the difficulties 
agaiast which the critic’s arguments are leveled have no real existence. 

A very real difficulty, however, confronts us when, e. g., we attempt 
to regard our letter to the Romaas as a document addressed to the church 
at Rome soon after the time of Nero, nearly half of which came from 
a man whose views were not a little different from those of the apostle. 
What became of the original letter ? Is it not strange that it disappeared 
entirely ? Is it probable that a thoroughly revised and modified form of 
an apostolic letter should find at once universal acceptance? If there 
was some disciple of Paul whose influence at Rome so overshadowed 
that of the great martyr-apostle that his revision of the apostle’s letter 
crowded the original out of circulation, is it not a little remarkable that 
tradition has preserved no trace of him ? And the same sort of difficulty 
has to be met in connection with Volter’s analysis of I Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Philippians. Paul was the master-mind of his generation, 
the most widely known, the most inspiring. Therefore a hypothesis 
which requires us to believe that his letters were radically revised by 
some of his disciples, and that as thus revised they were everywhere 
accepted in the place of the autographs, must marshal a more formidable 
array of arguments than have as yet been discovered and brought together. 

By the side of Professor Vblter’s book that which we are now to con¬ 
sider, 3 is in strongest contrast. In the first third of his large volume 
(528 pages), which discusses the documents, the author accepts as genuine 
writings of Paul not merely Romans, Galatians, I and II Corinthians, 
but also II Thessaloniaas, Ephesians, and the Pastoral Epistles; that 
is to say, thirteen letters. He also accepts the Lucan authorship not 
merely of the diary, but of the entire Book of Acts. The survey of this 
field does not profess to be exhaustive. It deals chiefly with the most 
recent arguments for and against Paul’s authorship. The survey, how¬ 
ever, is broad and the treatment forcible. The second third of the book 
deals with Paul’s testimony in relation to the gospels, and the last third 
with his testimony in relation to the life of the church. This section does 
not appear to form an integral part of the general theme, though some 
readers may find it the most interesting part of the entire volume. 

s The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. By R. S. Knowling, New York: Scrib¬ 
ners, 1905. 531 pages. $3. 
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The author divides Paul's letters into four groups. The first includes 
the Thessalonian letters and Galatians; the second, Corinthians and 
Romans; the third, the letters of the first imprisonment; and the last, 
the Pastoral Epistles. It is plain that, in the author's view, the vital 
part of Paul's testimony to Christ is testimony to his Godhead. He 
finds this in the earliest group of letters, and virtually in a complete 
form. “We may well ask," he says, “whether any Christologyand soteri- 
ology can really go beyond that which meets us in this earliest group of 
epistles" (p. 48). But it is noticeable that he goes to the second group 
of letters for an explanation of the Galatian passage: “God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the law." It is said that the 
clause, “God sent forth his Son," must clearly be interpreted in relation 
to such passages as Rom. 8:3, 32. But the second of these passages 
does not employ the words to be explained, and the first does not throw 
any light on their use in Galatians. The author, in harmony with such 
early theologians as Athanasius, regards the words “his own Son" as 
signifying a participation by the Son in the essential nature of the Father 
(p. 46). In the fact that the language (Rom. 8:32) is like that which 
describes Abraham's relation to the sacrifice of his son “we may see 
in an incidental, but in a very distinct, manner how St. Paul recognized 
the identity of nature between God and him who is called by the apostle 
‘God's own Son'" (p. 47). This is like Chrysostom's argument that 
because Jesus said to Peter, “Thou art Simon, son of Jonas," and Peter 
said to Jesus, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God," therefore 
Jesus was Son of God in the same sense in which Peter was son of Jonas. 

Dr. Knowling thinks (p. 66) that the testimony to Christ in the second 
group of letters (Corinthians, Romans) goes beyond that of the first group 
in the clearness of its affirmation of pre-existence. He refers especially 
to I Cor. 8:6, to the clause “through whom are all things," but nowhere 
seeks to show that his interpretation of this is the only tenable one. 

The christological doctrine which the author finds in the epistles of 
Paul is that of the Nicene theologians. His exegesis is far more cautious 
than theirs, and his christological passages are fewer, but it seems not 
unfair to say that in him as in them one perceives the influence of eccle¬ 
siastical tradition. It appears unfortunate that only one side of Paul’s 
testimony to Christ should be given, and the other side, which is fuller 
and more explicit, should be passed in silence. It is surely a mistake 
to think that we can explain Gal. 4:4 by Rom, 8:3, ignoring such words 
as Acts 13:38; I Cor. 11:3; 15:28; and Eph. 4:5, 6. 

In regard to matters of fact and in statements of evidence, apart now 
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from christological passages, the language of our author is sometimes 
open to criticism. Thus, e. g., he considers it certain that Eutychus 
was dead. He refers to Luke’s statement in Acts 20:9. He does not, 
however, allude to the fact that Paul in the next verse says: “Make ye 
no ado; for his life is in him.” We surely cannot at once assume that 
these words mean: “Make ye no ado; for he is now restored to life.” 
Again, having said (p. 279) that Jeremiah had used the phrase “a new 
covenant,” the author adds that “every Israelite was looking forward 
to that covenant with eager hope.” But was there ever a time in the 
history of Israel when that was even remotely true ? It is said of Paul 
(p. 354) that after his first visit to Jerusalem subsequent to his conversion 
he went to Tarsus “to spend many years in his native town.” But of 
such inaccuracies these cases may suffice, and our survey of the book 
may be concluded with reference to a statement in which we fully agree 
with the author. Although he exalts the service and teaching of Paul, 
he declares that it is “unintelligible to speak of Paul as if he was the 
founder of Christianity,” or as “the second founder of Christianity.” 
One who claims that Paul founded Christianity must, we should suppose, 
identify Christianity with theology, and even then the statement would 
need qualification. 

We have now to notice more briefly three other German works. Emil 
Weber 4 writes a monograph of 152 pages to maintain that Romans, chaps. 
1-3, are to be fully understood only from the standpoint of the missionary. 
They were bom out of missionary experience, and enable us to form an 
idea of the kind of preaching with which Paul introduced his gospel to 
the gentiles. They are not regarded as being at all a reproduction of 
one or more missionary addresses, but rather as indicating in a summary 
manner the lines of approach which the missionary had followed. Rom. 
2:17-29 gives in substance a scene out of Paul’s experience with thejews, 
and shows how he was in the habit of meeting the objections which they 
brought against him. From this point the author proceeds to a study of 
the first chapter and the third. It is held that Paul’s picture of the devel¬ 
opment of sin and its resultant moral degradation was not based on Gen¬ 
esis, but on his missionary experience. 

Johann Walter,* pastor, as he tells us in his Vorwort , of a parish of 
some 24,000 souls in Livland, discusses the Christianity of Paul, or a 

4 Die Besiehungen von Rom. 1-3 tur Missions praxis des Paulus. Von Emil 

Weber. Gtttersloh: Bertelsmann, 1905. 152 pages. M. 2.40. 

5 Der religidse GehaU des Galalerbriefes. Von Johann Walter. Gdttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1904. 257 pages. M. 6. 
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section of it. The method is psychological in this sense that the author 
proceeds from his own experience of Christianity to find out the Chris¬ 
tianity of Paul, assuming, of course, that real Christianity is always the 
same; the avowed purpose of the undertaking is religious—the purifying 
and deepening of present religious life. The book, though in form of a 
commentary, discusses the course of thought rather than the separate 
words—discusses it broadly, with logical and analytical power, but not, 
conspicuously, with power of compact, and clear statement. The author’s 
conclusions, though independently reached, are in general agreement 
with such works as the late editions of Meyer. 

The second letter to the Corinthians, which, by the way, is regarded 
as a single letter, is interpreted by Langheinrich 6 from the point of view 
of pastoral theology. This discussion first appeared some eighteen years 
ago, and appears now in a second edition, which, the author says, differs 
little from the first. If the book had to do with critical questions, this 
confession would make a somewhat unfavorable impression, but it has 
not. It keeps close to the practical value of Paul’s example and word 
for the Christian pastor of the present day. It is characterized throughout 
by a general and elevated spirit and by good practical sense. We can¬ 
not do better than close this article with a few words of Langheinrich 
to the preacher of the twentieth century: 

Your sermon must breathe the certainty of victory. It must not be a dis¬ 
couraged apology, or a weak mediation made up of dominant conceptions of the 
day. It must be a decided witness of the salvation of Christ on the basis of a 
fact which is both objectively and subjectively present. This is apostolic preaching. 

George H. Gilbert 

Northampton, Mass. 


THE SACRAMENTS IN THE EARLY CHURCH 

These monographs 1 are both suggested by the interesting treatises of 
Wilhelm Heitmliller, Itn Namen Jesu and Taufe und Abendmahl bet Patdus. 
They both controvert the conclusions defended by Heitmliller, though from 
somewhat different historical and critical points of view. Andersen—as 
against the opinion of Heitmliller, that Paul’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 

6 Der zweite Brie} Sankti Pauli an die Korinther. Von Friedrich Langheinrich. 
Leipzig: Janas, 1905. 223 pages. M. 3.60. 

1 Das Abendmahl in den vwei ersten Jahrhunderten nach Christus. Von Axel 
Andersen. Zweite Ausgabe, Giessen: Topelmann, 1906. hi pages. M. 2. 

Die Taufe im Urchristentum im Lichte der neueren Forschungen. Von F. M. 
Rendtorff. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 55 pages. M. 1.20. 
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is founded upon the ancient idea that eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of a sacrifice united the partakers with the god and with one another 
—contends that the last meal which Jesus ate with his disciples was an 
ordinary supper, eaten, as the good tradition in the Fourth Gospel shows, 
on the evening which preceded the evening of the pascal supper. Jesus 
gave to this supper no memorial or sacramental interpretation, nor did he 
suggest that it was to be celebrated after his death, either as a memorial 
of him or as a symbol or a means of salvation through his death. These 
features, so far as they appear in the Synoptic Gospels, are due to additions 
to the earlier tradition, which must have been added as late as 165 a. d. 
They led also to the change of the date from the evening of the thirteenth 
of Nisan to the next evening, the time of the pascal supper. Paul knew 
this simple tradition, but was not satisfied with it. He believed that he 
had “received from the Lord” a revelation which preserved the form of 
the event more accurately and interpreted it more correctly. According 
to this revelation the Lord instituted a ceremony which was to be repeated 
frequently. It was, however, simply a memorial. The “body” was not 
the flesh of Christ, but his ideal or spiritual body, the church, into whose 
life the communicants more fully entered as they ate this supper together; 
the wine in the cup was not his blood which men were to drink; the cup 
was the new covenant in his blood; it was to remind the recipients that 
Jesus’ blood had sealed a covenant, not to impart a mystical grace. This 
interpretation requires, as was the case with the Synoptics, some revision 
of the text of I Cor. 11:23-26. 

Andersen finds no evidence of a sacramental interpretation of the 
Eucharist earlier than Justin Martyr, where it begins to suggest itself. 
Stages of its development appear from Tertullian to Cyprian, though 
Origen has not lost sight of the earlier and simplier view. The develop¬ 
ment of this doctrine led to the redacting of the Synoptic Gospels, and to 
some extent of the account in I Corinthians. Here is the weak point in 
Andersen’s argument. It is difficult to believe that these four documents 
were consistently revised to incorporate into them, more or less fully, a 
doctrine of late appearance and slow growth, and that these revisions 
were promptly and universally adopted. It is a fair question whether the 
facts to which he has called attention do not suggest that the early Chris¬ 
tians interpreted the language of the gospels more simply and more 
justly than the theologians of later generations. In some respects these 
Greek and Roman converts to Christianity were as ill-fitted to interpret 
the tropical, oriental language of Jesus and those who recorded his 
words, as are some German and English interpreters of later generations. 
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HeitmiiUer in his book, already referred to, upon Paul's views of bap¬ 
tism and the Lord's Supper, had suggested the idea that Paul had accepted 
a widely prevalent doctrine that the soul of a worshiper might be brought 
by a proper ritual act into a mystic union with the god worshiped—a union 
which involved a blending of substance, rather than an ethical assimilation. 
He understands Paul to teach, in the sixth chapter of Romans and else¬ 
where, that one who receives baptism dies and is raised in Christ not pri¬ 
marily in a moral experience, but in the renewal of the nature or substance 
of the soul, which renewal forms the basis of the moral experience. 
Rendtorff argues against this interpretation of Paul in an able and 
interesting treatise. He says, very justly, that such a writer as Paul 
cannot be interpreted simply by gathering from various sources and com¬ 
paring sentences which resemble those which he uses. His own experience 
and point of view have more to do with his meaning than the history of 
terms and phrases which he adopts. 

When these two books, by HeitmiiUer and Rendtorff, are read side by 
side, however, the reader can hardly escape the impression that the difference 
between the two authors is one of emphasis and proportion rather than of 
actual opposition. Each holds that the reception of baptism was, in Paul's 
mind, more than a confession or symbol of a voluntary change. It was an 
act which completed and established regeneration, and, in the conscious¬ 
ness of the recipient, transferred him from this world and its ruler to the 
kingdom of God and into union with Christ. Each holds also that Paul 
could have seen no value in such a rite unless attended with a living faith 
and a conscious purpose to live the life of the regenerate. The eariier 
author, perhaps, lays too much stress upon the early and wide-spread con¬ 
ception of the saving power of a formal act, as an influence upon the mind 
of theapostle,and renders himselfjliable to a criticism based upon an under¬ 
standing of Paul’s thought for which he too found place in his interpreta¬ 
tion; and the critic does not seem to realize fuUy that the apostle may have 
adopted, not only terms, but ideas which prevaUed among those for whom 
he labored, and infused them with new life and power, without rejecting 
or ignoring their earlier meaning. 

William H. Ryder 

Andover, Mass. _ 

BOOKS ON THE HOLY SPIRIT 

As the title indicates, this neat little volume 1 deals with only one section 
of the biblical doctrine of the Holy Spirit. This limitation is necessitated 

* The Teaching of Jesus concerning the Holy Spirit. By Louis Burton Crane. 
New York: American Tract Society, xiii+175 pages. $0.75. 
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by the fact that the book is one of a series by different authors, on “the 
teachings of Jesus.” 

The volume is intended primarily as an aid to the devotional side of 
the Christian life, and as such ought to be judged. Regarded, however, 
from the standpoint of critical scholarship, it has several marked defects. 
Most significant among these is the fact that the author does not raise 
a single critical question concerning the sources of his scriptural material 
—in fact treats it all as “authoritative revelation.” This leads him more 
than once to regard a late conception of the function of the Spirit as an 
early one—e. g., the Spirit as the power of God working in creation (Gen. 
1:2), which is clearly a late conception. 

Fortunately the author recognizes the element of progress in the bib¬ 
lical revelation. For example, he says that in the Old Testament “the 
Spirit was not revealed in his personal character, but always spoken of 
as the power or energy of God working in the world, and particularly in 
his chosen ones.” It is only in the New Testament that the Spirit is clearly 
set forth as a person. 

In the teachings of Jesus recorded in the synoptic gospels the author 
finds little advance over the Old Testament conceptions of the Holy Spirit. 
In the gospel of John, on the other hand, the advance is very marked. 
There it is that Jesus gives the Spirit a new name, “Paraclete,” as well 
as attributes to it new functions. In the summary of his results the 
author says: 

Jesus teaches that the Holy Spirit is a person distinct from the Father and 
from the Son. That, while for economic reasons he is represented as subordinate 
to the Father and to the Son, yet that he is to be regarded as co-equal with them 
in substance and in authority. That the Father sends the Spirit as he sends the 
Son, and yet the Spirit’s work is peculiarly His own. That the Son prays the 
Father for the Spirit’s descent, and yet that the Son’s work must be carried on 
and applied by the Spirit. 

The eleven distinct chapters comprising the body of the work are well 
co-ordinated, and the style is lucid and attractive. It is a book written 
especially for the laity, and for such will prove decidedly helpful. The 
critical scholar will find in it little material which can be used directly 
in his investigations. The interpretations of the scriptural material 
bearing on the subject contain little that is really new, and the results 
obtained are those usually set forth in works covering the subject. 

Nosgen’s elaborate volume* follows in the wake of the modern critical 

» Der Heilige Geist: Sein Wesen und die Art seines Wirkens. Von K. F. Nosgen. 
Berlin: Trowitzsch, 1905. vii + 259 pages. M. 5.50. 
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movement as a defense of the ecclesiastical doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Happily the spirit of the work is irenic throughout. In the introduction 
the author points out that present-day Christian thought subordinates 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit—in fact, sets it in the background—com¬ 
pared to the doctrines of God and of Christ. One of the leading purposes 
of the author’s study is to show that both in the Old and New Testaments 
the Spirit is regarded as a personal, conscious, life-giving power. The 
separate personality of the Spirit is his principal contention. So eager is 
he to establish this thesis that he maintains that the fundamental conception 
involved in the term “ Spirit,” whether applied to God or man, is personality. 
Had he studied the Hebrew term ruach in its development and in all its 
meanings, he would have seen how improbable was this generalization. 
Several times he interprets the term “Spirit” where the context clearly 
requires either “breath” or “wind” (e. g., Ps. 33:6). 

Though the material used in establishing a conclusion is largely derived 
from the Scriptures, the method can hardly be called that of modem bib¬ 
lical theology. In fact, it approximates more nearly the proof-text method 
of the older school of theologians. For this reason the conclusions arrived 
at will not have a very large influence on modem thought. 

In certain ecclesiastical circles the book will no doubt have its influence, 
especially in those parts where the author makes a direct application to 
the church and its life—e. g., when he suggests that the Spirit may work 
regeneration even in infants at the time of their baptism (an assumption 
that can hardly be said to have scriptural warrant). In most cases the 
author does not venture quite so far into the realm of conjecture, but 
is content to set forth the more general conceptions of the function of the 
Spirit derived from the Scriptures and Christian experience. 

William R. Schoemaker 

Menominee, Mich. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

The Oxford Society of Historical Theology has, through a committee 
of six scholars, done a real service to all students of early Christian litera¬ 
ture in the volume on The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers . x The 
members of this committee—Vernon Bartlet, Kirsopp Lake, A. J. Carlyle, 
W. R. Inge, P. V. M. Benecke, and J. Drummond—divided the Apos¬ 
tolic Fathers among them, and undertook to determine what books of the 
New Testament, if any, each writer knew and used. The six authors 

* The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers. By a Committee of the Oxford 
Society of Historical Theology. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. v+144 pages. 6 s- 
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followed a single plan in their study, and their conclusions, with the grounds 
for them, are thus at once readily seen. The conception of the task, the 
method pursued, and the presentation of results alike exhibit freedom 
from bias and a truly historical spirit. Not everyone, indeed, will agree 
with all the conclusions reached; perhaps the six authors were not in all 
cases convinced by one another; nor could it be otherwise in matters where 
the evidence is often so delicately balanced, and where the authors have striv¬ 
en as far as possible to state an explicit verdict. For this very effort at expli¬ 
citness they are deserving of thanks. In their historical presuppositions, 
however, it is less easy to follow them. Their arrangement assumes that 
Barnabas and the Didache are earlier than I Clement, which is more than 
doubtful. Too much is perhaps credited to synoptic tradition, frequently 
at the expense of the gospel of Mark, and the statement that oUo&ofid* 
“outside Polycarp .... does not occur in the Apostolic Fathers” (p. 85) 
is hopelessly wrong; the word occurs scores of times, being especially fre¬ 
quent in Hennas. 

Preuschen’s useful collection of extra-canonical gospel material and 
tradition appears after four years in an enlarged form, duly supplemented, 
by the fragments recently found and published by Grenfell, Hunt, Schmidt, 
and others. 3 As before, the Greek and Latin texts are given, without 
introductions, but with German translations and indices. There is also 
a select list of literature on the various documents and writers. 

More than fifty years have passed since Petermann published the first 
edition of Pistis Sophia, from the Askew manuscript which alone preserves 
that most important monument of Gnosticism. Schmidt’s work 3 does not 
include a revised Coptic text of the work, but such a revision is practically 
presupposed in his German translation, and his introductions show that 
he has worked over the manuscript with care. The Askew manuscript 
belongs probably to the fifth century, and the work was composed in Egypt, 
in the Greek language, in the third century. It appears now for the first 
time in a German translation. 

From the Bruce papyrus Schmidt has already published the Coptic 
text of the Books of Jed and other Gnostic fragments (Tcxte und Utiler- 

* Anttiegomena: Die Resie der ausserkanonischen Evangelien und urchristlichen 
Ueberlieferungen . Herausgegeben und (ibersetzt von Erwin Preuschen. Zweite um- 
gearbeitete und erweiterte Axiflage. Giessen: Tdpelmann, 1905. vi4-216 pages. 
M. 4.40. 

3 Koptisch-gnostische Schriften. Erster Band, “ Die Pistis Sophia. Die Beiden 
Bilcher des Jed. Unbekanntes altgnostisches Werk.” Herausgegeben von Carl 
Schmidt. [“ Griechischen christlichen SchriftsteUer der ersten drei Jahrhunderte.”] 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. xxvii+410 pages. M. 13.50. 
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suchungen , Vol. VII, No. 2). This papyrus includes parts of two distinct 
manuscripts, written in the fifth or sixth century, while the works they par¬ 
tially preserve were composed in the first half of the third. The first of 
these works, The Two Books of Jeff, like Pistis Sophia, which refers to 
it explicitly, comes from the encratite Barbelo-Gnostics in Egypt, while 
the second work, for which no name can be given, emanates from the 
Sethite-archontic group of Gnostics. Schmidt gives German translations 
of these works, and a series of exhaustive indices concludes the volume. 

“ When thou findest a word of St. Athanasius,” wrote Johannes Moschus, 
“and hast not paper, write it upon thy garments.” Riedel holds that the 
Canons of Athanasius, 4 preserved in Arabic and in part in Coptic, belong 
to the fourth or fifth century, and may well be an authentic work of Atha¬ 
nasius the Apostolic. After a critical introduction, comparing the Canons 
with various acknowledged writings of Athanasius, the editors publish 
the Arabic text, chiefly from a Berlin manuscript of the fourteenth century, 
in conjunction with four other manuscripts of less importance. An Eng¬ 
lish translation follows, made by Mr. Crum from Riedel’s German render¬ 
ing of the Arabic. The Arabic version of the Canons seems to have been 
based on a Coptic version, and of this latter Mr. Crum has identified two 
fragmentary copies; one, on papyrus, of about 600 A. d.; the other, on 
parchment, of the tenth century. The Coptic (Sahidic) text of these frag¬ 
ments is published by Mr. Crum, with an English translation, and one 
facsimile. A series of indices conclude this worthy addition to the pub¬ 
lications of the Text and Translation Society. 

The Paris Corpus of oriental Christian writers is another of the great 
new agencies in the publication of Christian texts preserved in oriental 
tongues. 5 It is suggestive of the international character of the under¬ 
taking that scholars of three different nations unite in this new part, which 
contains Latin translations of various minor Syriac chronicles, the longest 
being that of James of Edessa, the continuator of Eusebius. The frag¬ 
ments of this work bring the chronicle down to 631 A. d., but James is 
said to have carried it some years farther. 

The famous Chronicon of Eusebius, lost in the original, is known to us 
chiefly through the Armenian version and through the Latin form into 

4 The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria. The Arabic and Coptic Versions, 
edited and translated, with Introductions, Notes, and Appendices, by Wilhelm Riedel 
and W. E. Crum. [Text and Translation Society.] London: Williams & Norgate, 
1904. xxxv +59 +153 pages. 

5 Chronica Minora. Pars Tertia. Interpretati sunt Brooks, Guidi, Chabot' 

[=“Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium: Scriptores Sun: Versio,” Series 
Tertia, Tomus IV.] Paris: Carolus Poussielgue, 1905. 185 + 304 pages. 
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which Jerome, with more or less alteration, put it. Of Jerome’s Latin, 
the Bodleian manuscript is the oldest witness, belonging to the fifth century, 
and the publication of this manuscript in photographic facsimile is thus 
an important contribution to the study of Eusebius’ monumental work. 6 
Chronological tables such as these, more than any other form of compo¬ 
sition, require the accurate reproduction which facsimiles give, and with 
this admirable edition the study and criticism of Jerome’s Eusebius have been 
sensibly furthered. The introduction deals with this and the other manu¬ 
scripts of the same work, and kindred topics are treated in a series of six ap¬ 
pendices. To the plates of the Bodleian manuscript are appended facsimiles 
of a few pages of the Udine and Paris manuscripts, probable descendants of 
the Bodleian manuscript, which preserve passages now wanting in the 
Bodleian codex, from which thirty-three leaves have been lost. 

Lietzmann’s latest Kleine Texte are a group of Greek documents from 
Berlin, Fayfim, and Oxyrhynchus papyri, selected and annotated to serve 
New Testament students as examples of contemporary Greek in common 
use. 7 The texts chosen belong mainly to the first century. 

The fourth and fifth fasciculi of Rauschen’s Florilegium 8 contain va¬ 
rious anti-heretical works of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Victor of Lerin, with 
textual and historical notes. This enterprise, which enjoys the encourage¬ 
ment of Cardinal Fischer, is designed to make the more important patris¬ 
tic writings accessible and intelligible to a wider circle of students and 
clergy. 

The University of Chicago Edgar J. Goodspeed 

A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA 

Volume XII of the Berlin edition of the Greek Fathers of the first 
three centuries contains the first volume of the works of Clement of 
Alexandria. 1 It is edited by Professor Otto Stahlin, of Munich, whose work 

6 The Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome? s Version of the Chronicle of Eusebius t 
Reproduced in collotype, with an Introduction by John Knight Fotheringham. Ox¬ 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 72 + 242 collotype pages. 50 s, net 

7 Griechische Papyri. Ausgewahlt und erklart von Hans Lietzmann. [“Kleine 

Texte fttr theologische Vorlesungen und Uebungen.”] Bonn: Marcus & Weber, 
1905. 16 pages. M. 0.40. 

8 Florilegium Patristicum . Digessit vertit adnotavit Gerardus Rauschen. Fas¬ 

ciculus IV, Tertulliani Liber de Praescriptione Haereticorum; accedunt S. Irenaei 
Ad versus Haereses, III, 3-4. 69 pages. M. 1. Fasciculus V, Vincentii Lerinensis 
Commonitoria. Bonn: Hanstein, 1906. 71 pages. M. 1.20. 

1 Clemens Alexandrinus. I: Protrepticus und Paedagogus. Herausgegeben im 
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preparatory to this splendid edition of the great church father was reviewed 
in this Journal some time ago. 3 Onpp. ix-lxxxiii the editor prints the 
introductory material to the whole of Clement's works, of importance, thus, 
also for Vols. II and III, completing the works of this important 
Alexandrian theologian. This introduction is divided into six chapters, 
viz.: A. Testimonia (pp. ix-xv), concerning Clement and his writings 
drawn from the author's own statements as well as from those of Julius 
Africanus, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Cyril of Alexandria, Jerome, Photius, 
and others. B. Manuscripts (pp. xv-xlvii). The greater part of this 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of the manuscripts containing the two 
works edited in this volume, the Protrepticus and the Paedagogus. The 
archetype of all the manuscripts of these two writings is found in the 
codex Parisinus graecus, 451 (=*P.), the manuscript owned by the great 
archbishop Arethas of Caesarea in Cappadocia. St&hlin's description, 
characterization, and critical estimate of this manuscript are most excel¬ 
lent and complete. Next follows a list of the manuscripts, arranged in 
two groups, that were copied directly from, or depend indirectly on, this 
archetype. The two most important of these are the codex Mutinensis 
(=M.) Ill D 7(tenth or eleventh century); a careful and good copy 
of P., which cannot be said of F. The Mutinensis, again, has been the 
exemplar for three later manuscripts, and was used by Victorinus in his 
edition of Clement. It contains the Protrepticus and the Paedagogus. 
Inferior to M. is the codex Laurentianus V 24 ( = F.; twelfth century) 
containing the Paedagogus and used also by Victorinus. Mutinensis 
and Laurentianus are mutually independent. 3 In addition to these three 
chief manuscripts, the editor mentions and describes the codex Genuensis 
Miss. Urb. 28, containing the Protrepticus and Books II and m of 
the Paedagogus ; and Paris. Suppl. Graec. 254, containing the Pro - 
trepticus and Paedagogus , I, 96-103; II, and III independently; while 
Paedagogus , I, 1-96, is copied out of Laurent. V 24 either directly or at 
second hand. As an appendix to the editor's careful and minute 
description of the manuscripts is added a very learned and painstaking 

Auftrage der Kirchenvater-Commission der konigl. preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften von Otto Stahlin. [—“Die griechischen christiichen Schriftsteller 
der ersten drei Jahrhunderte,” Vol. XII.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. lxjDdii + 352 
pages. M. 13.50; bound, M. 16. 

• Journal of Theology , Vol. VI, pp. 191, 19a (January, 1902). 

3 Against the editor’s explanation of the sometimes better text exhibited by F. 
in the first book of the Paedagogus as compared with that of M. (p. xxxi), see Koet- 
schau in the Theologische LUeraturzcitung , 1905, No. 20, col. 542. 
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discussion of the orthography of these manuscripts. Then follows a 
brief description of the manuscripts containing the text of the Stromata , 
the Excerpta ex Theodoto, Eclogae Propheticae 9 Quis dives salvetur (two 
manuscripts), and the Adumbrationes in Epistolas Canonicas (in two 
manuscripts of the ninth and thirteenth centuries, respectively). C. “Indi¬ 
rect Witnesses” (pp. xlvii-lxiv). The editor takes up in four para¬ 
graphs: (i) The manuscripts containing excerpts from the Paedagogus 
and the Stromata 9 all of which are based on one and the same archetype; 
for the Stromata , the codex Laurentianus V, 3 (eleventh century), but of 
no critical value. Appended is a list of additional manuscripts of Clement 
mentioned in ancient catalogues. (2) The Catenae . Following some 
general remarks on the character and nature of the catenae, the editor 
prints ten catenae to the individual writings of Clement. This portion 
of his work is based to some extent on Zahn’s excellent Suppl. Clement ., 
and on Karo and Lietzmann’s Catenarum Graecarum Catalogus (1902). 
(3) The seven FlorUegia , chief among which ranks the Sacra Parallela of 
John of Damascus. Added to this paragraph is a succinct list of the 
fragments of Clement’s writings. (4) Quotations from Clement in the 
works of later authors—Eusebius, Amobius, Firmicus Matemus, Cyril of 
Alexandria. D. Editions. The first edition of the complete works of 
Clement is that by Petrus Victorinus, published in Florence, 1550. 4 It 
is followed by that of the careful and conscientious Friedrich Sylburg (1592), 
whose results, together with those of Le Noumy (1703), were used by John 
Potter (1715), who himself made valuable additions. Later editors, Rein¬ 
hold Klotz (1831) and Dindorf, s copied their predecessors most faultily 
and carelessly. Special editions of the Stromata , Book VII, the Quis 
dives salvetur , and other works are estimated on pp. lxiv-lxvii. E. Trans¬ 
lations. Of translations Stfihlin mentions in two paragraphs (1) the 
Latin rendering by Gentianus Hervetus, 1551—a translation hastily 
made and often faulty; and (2) the translations into modem languages. 
F. On pp. Ixxx-lxxxiii the editor briefly states the principles under¬ 
lying his own work toward this new edition of the works of Clement. 
The twelve chapters of the npoTpornxos *y»os "EAAip'us are printed on pp. 
1-86, on the basis of M. and P. and the daughter-manuscripts of P. Pp. 
87-222 contain the three books of the HcuSaywyos, based on three 
manuscripts. The scholia to both works follow on pp. 295-340. 

. 4 See St&hlin in Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der oUchristiiehcn 

Literaiur, F., V, 4; and Christie’s notice in this Journal , Vol. VI, p. 147. 

5 Oxford, 1869; four volumes; severely criticised by most scholars, especially 
Paul de Lagarde. 
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Copious indexes to these scholia consisting of lists of passages from the 
Old and New Testaments and profane Greek literature are added. 

The texts edited by St&hlin have been carefully collated and revised. 
They show on every page the philological acumen and scholarly thorough¬ 
ness which have characterized his former publications. But few passages 
remain that have baffled all attempts at emendation. These are wisely 
indicated by a prefixed f, or by asterisks showing the omission of some 
word or words. The editor enjoyed the literary assistance of such men 
as Joseph B. Mayor, E. Schwartz, and U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf; 
but the real work was done by himself—and good work it is. Those 
who are interested mainly in the linguistic and textual work of the editor 
will find additional suggestions in the reviews by Koetschau in the Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung , 1905, No. 20; and by Klostermann in the Gdt- 
tingischc Gelehrte Anzeigen , September, 1905, pp. 673-80. Most welcome 
to the student of Clement is the rich and carefully selected bibliography 
scattered throughout the introduction. We hope to see very soon the 
second and third volumes, completing this most excellent edition. 

W. Muss-Abnolt 

Belmont, Mass. 


AN EARLY WITNESS TO CHRISTIAN MONACHISM 

This edition 1 of an interesting treatise is by Lie. Eduard von der Goltz, 
the fortunate discoverer of the Greek version of “the Prayer of Euthalius,” 
a document that has settled a nice stichometrical question and will influence 
the whole Eutholian problem. The Benedictine edition (Migne, Pat. 
Graec.y XXVIII, 251-81), its nearest predecessor, was produced in days 
when of even the largest libraries in Europe there was no exhaustive 
knowledge; while of the treasures of Athos and the monasteries of the 
near, but dim, East there were no catalogues like those of Lambros or 
Sakkelion. The study under review is divided into three parts: (1) “Die 
HerstellungdesTextes;”(2) “Urcprung und Charakter;” (3) “DieBedeu- 
tung des Traktats fiir unsere Kenntnis der Geschichte des christlichen 
Lebens.” 

The notable features of the first division are a contribution to our 
knowledge of the genealogy of the Athanasian MSS, particularly those con¬ 
taining the De Virginitatc y and the text edited anew from the manuscripts 
thus studied. Von der Goltz has carried forward this study from the con- 

« A 0 r 02 2 GTHPIA 2 HP 02 THN HAP 0 ENON (De Virginitate). Von Eduard 
Freiherr von der Goltz. Eine echte Schrift des Athanasius. [—Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, N.F. XIV, 2.] Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 143 pages. M. 5. 
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elusions of Wallis and Loeschke and Lake. He has discovered the best 
textual representative as yet of De Virginitate in the Cloister Library of 
St. John, upon the island of Patmos. When a scholar attempts defini¬ 
tive study of Athanasian MSS on the same scale as that of Dr. Capo upon 
those of Isidore of Pelusium, he will do well to keep in mind this intro¬ 
ductory study to the latest edition of De Virginitate . The text is produced 
with discrimination, and, so far as this notice is concerned, only in one 
particular will it be criticised. 

The second division is a discussion of the general character of the con¬ 
tents of the treatise and of its literary relationships. Its affinities are, 
primarily, with the Canons of Hippolytus, the Testament of our Lord, 
and the Apostolic Constitutions; and, secondarily, with the Egyptian 
Church Order and the Canons of Basil. These latter relations appear to 
be indirect and through the first-mentioned group of writings. Von der 
Goltz arranges these writings in a different order of affinity, placing first 
the Canons of Hippolytus, the Egyptian Church Order, and the Testa¬ 
ment; and then, in the second place, the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
the Canons of Basil and of Athanasius. A careful comparison might sug¬ 
gest rather the order given above, and that the parallels of the Canons of 
Hippolytus are even closer with the Testament than with De Virginitate. 
The one apparently direct parallel of the Canons with De Virginitate , 
1 rpCrrov wdmay iriorcvow *. t. X. (see below), is probably a reminiscence 
of the Mandates of Hennas ( 1 ,1). A further reason for so arranging them 
will appear later. It is to be noted also that there are some parallels 
with the AiSaxi) (as pointed out by Dr.Rendel Harris), and seemingly with 
the Syrian recension of it. 

The third divison concludes that De Virginitate displays a conception 
of life produced by the fusion of the ideals of the church of the first cen¬ 
tury and the rules and institutions of early Greek monachism. Indeed, 
the treatise presents three special features of interest. It is a valuable wit¬ 
ness for the practice of virginity in a district yet to be determined; it 
illustrates early liturgical usage; and its author is still a problem. Its 
liturgiological value has already been fully recognized by Batiffol, who 
considers it a witness to the practice of the Syrian church in the fourth 
century. The value of its picture of the practice of virginity is bound 
up with the discovery of the author; and this again determines finally 
the provenance of the writing. Accordingly, the points made by von der 
Goltz in the section “Die Frage nach dem Verfasser” (pp. 114-22), and 
in others bearing upon authorship, will be dealt with one by one, though 
not in the order in which they occur in his book. 
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The treatise opens with a paragraph of the highest value for determin¬ 
ing the authorship. It contains a statement of theological belief; and 
hence, if there are any expressions characteristic of a particular theological 
school, light is cast on both author and date. The passage runs as follows: 

wptbrov wavrov wiotcvctov els Zva Beov warepa wa YroKpdropa, bpartov teal 
dopartov wonjnyv‘ teal els rov povoyevrj avrov vlov *Irj<rovv xptorov, rov ovra Ik 
rvjs ovotas rov warpds, Kara wdvra ItroSvvapov rtp war pi, rov i rpo aitavtov ovra * 
kcu els ro wvevpa ro by toy ro iv warp*, ko! vicp oy, wapa rov warpos dwotrreWo- 
pevov, kcu Sib. rov vlov SiSopuevov, warrjp kcu vios kcu bytov wvevpa, rpels vxo- 
ardtruSy pua Beonqs, pua Svvapus, iv fidwrurpa (chap. i). 

i. No exposition is needed to show that the complexion of the passage 
is other than Nicene or at any rate Athanasian. But von der Goltz ques¬ 
tions the genuineness of the more decisive phrases. He proposes to punc¬ 
tuate the passage differently from preceding editors, and the statements 
in question are to be considered as interpolated. After St&opcvov, and 
before warrjp underlined, he places a comma (p. 108), which destroys the 
grammatical concord. The older editors placed a full-stop after $ibop*vov. 
A semicolon is the proper punctuation; and the new sentence fittingly 
closes the symbol. The MSS lend no support to von der Goltz’s criticism. 
But with the admission of the sentence there enters into the problem an 
element that is not Athanasian. The doctrinal terminology is certainly 
Cappadocian, as Batiffol has shown. There are no real parallels in the 
writings of Athanasius to the distinctive expressions of the symbol. 

2. The evidence for a De Virginitate written by Athanasius, and sup¬ 
posed evidence to the treatise we are discussing, is as follows (pp. 115-17): 

a) Jerome in his De Viris IUustribus (c. 87) mentions among the writings 
of Athanasius a De Virginitate which Sophronius translates by wepi wapOevCas. 

b) Theodoret, in his Ecclesiastical History (II, c. xi) says that Athana¬ 
sius wrote kcu wapapvOrfnxovs Si Xoyovs reus wapOevois liceivais, 

c) In Photius (Cod. CCXXIX) we have the reference from Ephraim 

of Antioch (ca. 529-44 A. D.), 'ABavdaios 6 9 AXe(avSpeias iv ry wpbs ras 
wapOevovs iwurroky (Migne, P . b ., 103, 996 C), in a list of church fathers 
who acknowledge Svo ivuxTiv kcu puav vwooramv kcu wpoatawov iv 

(op. cit., 993 D). 

d) Another witness is found in Hadrian’s epistle De Imaginibus , in 
which he writes: “item ejusdem S. Athanasii de virginitate inter cetera: 
et in spiritum sanctum qui in patri et filio existens a patre emittitur et per 
filium datur” (Migne, P . L., 98, c. 2, 1249). 

e) An indirect witness (p. 116) may perhaps be seen in the oration 
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of Gregory of Nazianzus in praise of Athanasius (Orat. XXI), where he 
tells of the many pastoral interests of the great Alexandrine, vtavuncoi koI 
wapdcvoi, irpccr/fimu ftcra vtotriptov, ilpets real X aos; and again, 1 wpoaBrjOut Sk 
teal Ivytoy, teal wapOtviov, teal hprjvaXar, tool itaXXaKrrjpeov, etc. 

The statement of Jerome renders it probable that Athanasius wrote a 
De VirginUate. The character of that work is probably defined with accu¬ 
racy by the historian Theodoret, as being an epistle of encouragement 
written to some virgins in a time of persecution. Indeed, the chapter of 
his History from which the reference is taken gives us the actual historical 
circumstances. The allusion in Gregory of Nazianzus to Athanasius as a 
rvfi<fray*ry6s for wapOtvot, is quite inconclusive. The reference made by 
Ephraim of Antioch can be used only to support the fact that Athanasius 
did write an epistle wpds ra$ irapOtvov*. In Hadrian’s epistle four quo¬ 
tations are made as from writings by Athanasius. The first of them is 
given above. The others are as follows: “Interrogatio Antiochi ad 
sanctum Athanasium” (< Quaestiones ad Antiochum Ducem, Quaes. 39; 
Migne, P . b., 28, 622); “Sancti Athanasii de interpretatione psalmorum ” 
(Expositio Psalmorum , 72:20; Migne, P. b., 27, 332); “Item ex epistola 
sancti Athanasii ad Epictetum” (Migne, P. b., 26, 1052). Of these three 
citations only one, that from the epistle Ad Epictetum , comes from the au¬ 
thentic writings of Athanasius. That is sufficient to impugn the worth of this 
epistle as a witness to the Athanasian authorship of De VirginUate. Accord¬ 
ingly, the only conclusions to be drawn from the references to a De Vir¬ 
ginUate in the name of Athanasius are, that he probably did write an 
epistle to some virgins, and that the nature of the epistle may be as defined 
by Theodoret. 

3. The argument from terminology, both ascetical and doctrinal, is 
another factor in the case. An examination of the many descriptive 
phrases applied either to virgins or to the practice of virginity cannot be 
entered upon here.* . Throughout von der Goltz’s book, however, emphasis 
is laid upon the Egyptian characteristics of both classes of expression. 
Now, parallel for parallel, these same expressions can be traced in the 
ascetical writings belonging to the Cappadocia of the fourth century. It 
is true that von der Goltz (pp. 120, 121) supports their Egyptian character 
by a catena of references to the Vita Antonii, Vita S. Syncleticae , Expo- 
sUio Psalmorum , Fragment on Matt. 7:6, the vwopo\ epistle Ad 
A mum, and De sententia Dionysii. But of these the second, the third, 
and the fourth, at least, are not Athanasian. 

4. The literary relationships of De VirginUate have already been 

• I have collected the evidence in another study which may soon appear. 
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touched upon. Two of the writings in which parallels occur offer further 
support to the argument that it was produced in a district other than 
Egypt First, as regards the Testament of oar Lord, there is general 
agreement among scholars that the redaction was made somew h er e in Asia 
Minor. There seems also some special reason to look to the province 
of Cilicia as answering most exactly to the geographical data of the book. 
The parallels between the Testament and our De Virginitate, and the fact 
that the writings were written about the same period, give support to the 
view that theyVere produced in the same region—the Testament in Cilicia 
and De Virginitate in the adjacent Cappadocia. Further, von der Goltz 
(p. 74) produces several parallels between De Virginitate and the Sen- 
tentiae ad Virgines of Evagrius Ponticus. That Evagrius had been closely 
connected with the Cappadocians before he went into the Nitrian desert 
(385-400 A. d.) we have upon the authority of Palladius (Hist. Laus. r 
c.;86). It was under the influence of Basil and Gregory of Nyssa that 
he was taught the doctrine embodied in his Sententiae , in which there are 
no characteristics distinctively Egyptian. Hence the parallels with De 
Virginitate give their quota of support to the Cappadocian origin of our 
De Virginitate. 

5. The language of the doxologies also point to a district other than 
Egypt. In it we have four doxologies, occurring respectively in chaps. 
12, 13, 14, and 25; the first three as doxologies to prayers, the last closing 
the treatise. The prayer of chap. 12 with its doxology is found in the 
Apostolic Constitutions (VII, 49), which is of Syrian origin. The other 
doxologies, where not based on the Didache, vary in some degree from this 
one, but their Syrian character is equally demonstrable. They read thus; 
C. 14, rov icuptov jfn&v *1770*0(5 Xpurrov, ov o*ot Sofa, rt/117, jeparor as rove 
altovaf ru>va 2 <tfvctfv, dfiyy; c. 25, Sc& rov xvpwv teal (rtarrjpoq ^fu! >v *Ifcrov xpurrov, 

i) Sofa dr rot* altar ar *. r. X. These doxologies find their parallels in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and its basis, the Syrian Didaskalia. (Compare 
the Verona Latin fragments, “a domino et doctore nostro Jesu Christo, 
cui est gloria in saecula; amen,” ed. Haler p. 2.; Apost. Const., I, 1). 
The forms of all four are not Athanasian. He uses almost invariably a 
full trinitarian expression; an exception being that which closes the Vita 
Antonii. Further, in three different places they have the phrase found 
also in Serapion, iv dyiy 'rvrvfjua.n (Wobbermin, Texte und Unter ., N. F., 
II, 35, 96 f). 

6. In conclusion, attention may be drawn to two lesser features of De 
Virginitate . The first is a piece of poetical description, mrafudi fiOuppmoi 
teal irvjyal devaot (chap. 1). Such a description may have one of two sources 
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of inspiration—an earlier writer, or the influence of an author’s country 
upon his imagination. In Plato’s Ion the poets are said to claim to derive 
their strains Awo Kprpwv fifkififivTw Ik Movow tcrywwv nvtov /cal vawwv 
Spexafiuv ot (p. 534, ed. Hermann). It is just possible that the juxtaposition 
of the two words, a little before Plato uses the phrase Ik twp vorapuav p.*ki, 
may have suggested our author’s phrases. If, however, he was influenced 
rather by the beauties of the country about him, it could not be a country 
such as Egypt. On the other hand, the phrases would suit a hilly country, 
abounding in streams and springs, such as Cappadocia.* In chap. 14 the 
words of the grace after meals are: iXvrjfnav /cal al/cripfuav 6 *14x09, rpocfnpr 
18«»*e roc? cftopovfJLUHSV avrov. Sofa warpl /cal vuf /cal Ayup Trvtvfxan. This 
finds its parallel in the ancient liturgical form preserved in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, VII. 33, 6 iXvqfuav ml ol/cripfxwv. Such a rela¬ 
tionship suggests De Virginiktfe’s knowledge of some Syrian or Palestinian 
liturgy, which would be natural in a work produced on the borders of 
Syria or Asia Minor. 

H. Vacher Burch 

Oxford, England 


RECENT LITERATURE CONCERNING MEDIAEVAL 
MONASTICISM 

This book 1 is part of the unfinished labors of the late Arthur Giry, the 
eminent mediaevalist whose death a few years ago was a grievous loss to 
the cause of historical research. One of Giry’s pupils, M. Ren 6 Pou- 
pardin, who already has made a distinguished name for himself as an 
archivist, has completed the task from the notes of his master, and added 
an introduction. 

There are really three manuscripts here edited: (1) the Vita FUiberti — 
the life of a Merovingian saint of the seventh century, “Acrite peu de temps 
aprfes sa mort, mais dans un style barbare qui choqua m£me les contempo- 
rains;” (2) the MiracvXa of St. Philbert; (3) the Chronicon Trenorchiensi , 
(being the chronicle of the monastery of Toumus, where the saint’s bones 
found final sepulcher), which was written in the eleventh century. The latter 
texts particularly permit us to follow the wanderings of a group of monks 

3 Nonnus’ Paraphrase of St. John’s Gospel, on 6:68 (ed. Scheindler p. 75), ipdnbrei » 
yAp dtpdoto iu\1$vtw getf/iara p60ww t yields an illustration of the sense of 
Iu\ 1 $vtoi from a date somewhat later than the De Virg. and from an Egyptian 
writer. 

1 Monuments de Vhistoire des Abbayes de Saint-Philbert ( Noirmoutier , Grandlieu , 
Toumus). Public d’aprfes les notes d’ Arthur Giry. Par Rrn£ Poupardin. 
Paris: Picard, 1905. lii + 137 pages. Fr. 4.50. 
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during a space of forty years, who were driven from point to point by the 
Norman invasions of the ninth century, and who finally found lodgment in 
S75* 

The historical value of hagiographical literature is not so out of 
proportion to the enormous number of the lives of the saints as might be 
supposed. An accomplished scholar has recently expressed its value thus: 

In the fortunate democracy of the Roman church, saints might spring from 
any walk in life and play their part on a humble as well as a conspicuous stage. 
Therefore their pious biographers, relating human life with a degree of detail 
which historians never thought of bestowing on any but kings, give us, quite 
without intending it, invaluable glimpses into the actual existence of classes in 
mediaeval society, of whose obscure and inarticulate mode of life we should 
otherwise learn nothing at all. 

In the Monuments de Vhistoire its Abbayes dc Saint Philibert we get glimpses 
of culture history which are worth having: the function of the monastery 
as a place of asylum in an age of blood and iron; odds and ends of medi¬ 
aeval psychological and social phenomena, and not a little light on the 
economic life of the time. We have very little knowledge of the trade 
relations of France, Flanders, and England before the year 1000, and the 
information in the Vita, chap, xxix, and in the Miracula , chap. 81, con* 
ceming Breton and Irish trade is very valuable. Incidentally the conten¬ 
tion of a recent thesis, that the Scottish kings who had dealings with Charle¬ 
magne were really Irish chieftains, finds some substantiation. Light is 
also thrown, as intimated already, upon the ravages of the Northmen. 

Since the book has appeared, a controversy has taken place between 
M. Poupardin and M. lAon I/e villain in the Mo yen-Age, March-April, 
1906, regarding certain features of the editing to which the interested 
reader is referred. The latter disagrees with M. Poupardin as to the 
place where the first book of the Miracula was written; as to the “imme- 
diatization” of the saint, and as to the identity of the person to whom the 
latter work is dedicated. 

Within the past seven years, a remarkable series of investigations in 
the field of mediaeval church history has been appearing under the direc¬ 
tion of the theological faculty of Munich University. Each one of them 
is a product of seminar work there. The present book 2 is the last, and 
not the least important, of this series. The author is a monk of the order 
of St. Benedict. It is a critical comparative study of the regulations govern- 

* Unlersuchungen tu den altesten Mdnchsgewohnheiten : Bin BeiUrag sur 
Benediktinerordensgeschichte des X.-XII. Jahrhunderts. Von Bruno Albers. 
Mttnchen: Lentner, 1905. xii + 132 pages M. 3.20. 
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ing the Cluniac group of monasteries during the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, as they are preserved in various codices, with a view to ascer¬ 
taining the antiquity and origin of each manuscript and their historical 
relation to one another. It is intended as an introduction to an edition of 
the Consuetudincs Cluniaccnses antiquiores , which has just been issued 
under the supervision of the writer of this book from the press of the order 
at Monte Cassino. 

In its nature, this study is a sequel to the earlier work of Traube 
upon the genesis of the Benedictine Rule. 3 In that work, after com¬ 
paring the discrepant passages in the earliest manuscripts of the Rule, 
Traube showed that these fell into two classes, pure and interpolated, and 
that the author of the latter was the abbot Sulpicius (died about 560), 
whose careless and incorrect version was the one most adopted by western 
monastidsm. These changes, however, were due to ignorance and mis¬ 
understanding, and not to wilful intention. The Rule remained in this 
imperfect form until 787, when Charlemagne undertook its revision as part 
of his great plan of ecclesiastical reorganization, and requested the abbott 
Theodore to send him the correct version. It was then that the original 
first came into drculation. Traube’s study concluded with a consideration 
of the work of the commentators, as Paul the Deacon, Chrodogang, Theo- 
dulf, and Benedict of Aniane. 

Since the appearance of Sackur’s Die Cluniacenser in 1895 there is 
no room to doubt the connection between the monastic reform movement 
led by Fleury and Cluny in the tenth century and the Carlovingian reform 
movement In chaps, i and ii Albers of necessity goes over a part of the 
ground covered by Sackur; but the fact that this is a study in textual criti- 
dsm, and not an institutional history, brings him really more into align¬ 
ment with the famous names of D’Achery and Mabillon. 

There are six manuscripts in particular which are examined and com¬ 
pared. The Codex Casanat (called B'); the Codex Barberiniana XI, 
120 (called B); another Barberini codex (Vat. Lat. 477, called C); the 
Consuetudincs Far fens es (called F); the Consuetudincs of Ulrich of Zell 
(called U); the Concordia Regularis of Dunstan (called D); Besides 
these, less important constitutions, as the Consuetudincs of Gorze, Fruc- 
taria Dijon and of Bernard of Marseilles, are introduced. 

It is not necessary to go into the process of critical analysis to which 
the author has subjected these texts. Suffice to say it seems to have been 
exhaustive. The result may be summarized thus: B is a reflection and 
amplication of B'. There are identical false readings in each. C is 

3 See Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wtssenschaften , Miinchen, Vol. XXI, 1898. 
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proved to be derived from one of the other two, and the conjecture is haz¬ 
arded that B is the connecting link. The demonstration goes on to show 
that the compiler of F knew and used B and B' But did he use C ? The 
answer largely depends upon the time of its composition, and this Albers 
has been able to fix satisfactorily, so that all these hang together. And 
yet, although the body of it is younger than B and B', C shows older traces 
not in the others, thus pointing to an unknown earlier text ( Urtext ), which 
is designated by the symbol X. Dunstan’s Concordia also has vestiges 
of primitive influence, but in the main is derived from the others. The 
writer is certain the Benedict of Aniane knew B' and the unknown text 
X, which are the sources of his Consuctiidines . 

The whole work is of so critical a nature, and the demonstration pro¬ 
ceeds so much after the manner of a series of mathematical formulae, that 
it is difficult to present the argument in any other way than to state the 
propositions as they are made. Yet the work is far from being baldly 
technical, for the notes contain a wealth of historical information. It is 
an almost impossible hope that the tantalizing Urtext will ever be found, 
and yet, when one recalls Pertz’s wonderful discovery of the lost manu¬ 
script of Richer and Wattenbach , s later achievement in a similar line, 
one ventures to hope. 

James Westfall Thompson 

University of Chicago 


A BIOGRAPHY OF HUBMAIER 

Dr. Vedder’s biography of one who is coming to be regarded as the 
ablest of the earlier Anabaptist leaders 1 supplies a long-felt want. Hitherto 
our latest and most accurate treatment of Hubmaier has been Loserth’s 
monograph, published in 1893, but as valuable today as when it was first 
issued, by reason of the many facts concerning Hiibmaier’s life which have 
been brought together in this volume. But this book has never been trans¬ 
lated into English, and in reading it one seems to feel its one grave defect, 
that the author cannot warm up to his subject, even when the excellent 
material that had been furnished him by the scholarly Austrian jurist, Dr. 
Joseph R. von Beck, died 1890, demanded more sympathetic consideration. 
Dr. Vedder’s treatment in the book under review is sympathetic, but with 
conscientious regard for the facts, which are stated with clearness, candor, 
and accuracy. He makes the subject of his book to have been a man of 
great ability and generous attainments, a conscientious and successful 

* Balthasar Hubmaier. By Henry C. Vedder. [Heroes of the Reformation 
Series.] New York: Putnam, 1905. xriv+333 pages. $1.50. 
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student of the Scriptures, but not a man who could endure privations for 
his convictions, as could other Anabaptist leaders. 

The strongest chapter in the book is the one on the “ Teachings of 
Htibmaier.” For this he was obliged to study carefully Htibmaier’s tracts, 
of which happily a number have come down to us. In intelligent inter¬ 
pretations of the Scriptures, Dr. Vedder says, Htibmaier “was the peer of 
the best scholars of his age” (p. 155). Of his ability as a writer he says: 
“His power of expression, his sense of literary form, his art of putting 
things .... sets him alongside of Erasmus.” Of his Christian spirit 
he correctly notes: “To read the average pamphlets of Luther written to 
confute some adversary .... and then to turn to any writing of Hub¬ 
maier is like escaping from the mephitic odors of a slum into a garden 
of spices” (p. 158). 

The readers will find in Dr. Vedder’s volume a tabulated list of all the 
known writings of Htibmaier and the titles of some of the most important 
books bearing on the life of the man and the movement he represented in 
those early years of the sixteenth century. To the latter list, in the judg¬ 
ment of the reviewer, two more books of Loserth’s might be added: Georg 
Blourock und die Anjtinge des Andbaptismus and Der Anabaptismus in 
Tirol von seinen A njdngen bis zu seinem Erloschen . 

Dr. Vedder is probably right in his contention that the first syllable of 
Htibmaier’s name should have the umlaut, but we fear that Beck’s and 
Loserth’s spelling of the name without the umlaut, together with the 
difficulty many non-Germans will have with the umlaut, will keep the 
older form of the name in use. 

We hail with satisfaction the annoucement in the Preface that an Eng¬ 
lish translation of all the writings of Htibmaier may soon be undertaken. 
Htibmaier’s peculiar usage of words will be the one special difficulty which 
will have to be reckoned with in such an undertaking. 

Albert J. Ramaker 

Rochester Theological Seminary 


RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT 

The interest of Professor Stevens’ book 1 centers in the atonement of 
Jesus Christ. “Salvation” is viewed particularly with reference to the 
method of its accomplishment, and in a lesser degree with reference to 
its spiritual content. The doctrine is based on the actual teachings of the 
1 The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By George Barker Stevens. New York: 
Scribner, 1905. xi + 546 pages. $2.50. 
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Scriptures rather than on religious experience. The treatment is in 
three parts—the biblical material, the principal forms of the doctrine as 
held by Christian theologians, and the author’s own constructive state¬ 
ment. The first two constitute a historical survey of the doctrine, though 
the author disclaims the intention of writing its history. The value of the 
work would be heightened, however, by a generous allotment of space to 
this very thing; for it would furnish, even if the treatment were brief, a 
view of the conditions of the times when the principal types of theory 
came forward, and would prepare the way for a juster estimate of their 
worth than could follow from a test of them by present-day ideas alone. 

Of the biblical material the priestly, sacrificial system is first taken up. 
The author finds that “neither its original nor intended and prevailing 
meaning was penal or substitutionary,” and it only became so in later 
Judaism by the application of “those physical and mechanical categories 
with which was built up the pharisaic system of satisfactions, imputa¬ 
tions, and merit-treasuries.” The prophets “ethicized” the early Israel- 
itish idea of salvation as deliverance from perils and misfortune, and 
showed the inseparability of national safety and moral righteousness. 
God’s righteousness is his absolutely equitable dealings with men, his 
self-consistency, and, so far from being contrasted with his mercy, is one 
with it. 

In the New Testament four types appear: Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels, Paul, the Hebrews, and John. 

1. In the mind of Jesus salvation is the life of sonship or moral likeness 
to God, but he neither presented an analysis of the process of salvation 
nor described its steps. He came to save men from selfishness, which 
must be replaced by love. To his own mind his teaching, his example, 
his life, his death were all one; together they were saving. After a careful 
examination of the saying of Jesus about giving “his life a ransom for 
many” and his words at the institutions of the Supper, the author finds 
that the supposed sacrificial reference in the former depends on a very 
doubtful connection with Septuagint usage, and the substitutionary idea 
in it depends on a literal construction of a figure of speech. As to the 
latter passage, the phrase “remission of sins” is of doubtful origin, and 
in any case does not bear explicitly on the question of penal satisfaction. 
Only by isolating these passages and separating them from Jesus’ view 
of the import of his whole life can they be made to yield the doctrine of 
penal substitution. 

2. In Paul, our author holds that, although there are passages (e. g., 
Rom. 5:10; t 1:28; 8:7; 3:25; II. Cor. 5; 18,19) which reflect the idea that 
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God’s righteousness is “self-affirming governmental justice,” “the prin¬ 
ciple of penalty,” that Christ is “substituted for the sinner in his death,” 
“so enduring the penalty of sin or the equivalent of that penalty that its 
infliction may be withheld from those who accept the benefits of this sub¬ 
stitutionary experience;” yet these ideas do not belong to the main current 
of Paul’s thought and are quite subordinate to his more mystical and 
ethical view of salvation by a life-union, a moral identity, with Christ. 
The specifically Christian is to be distinguished from the characteris¬ 
tically Jewish or rabbinic in Paul. Unfortunately, traditional dogmatics 
has attached itself to the former and minor element and has almost lost 
sight of the more important. 

3. In Hebrews Christ’s death is sacrificial, but not substitutionary 
or a satisfaction of justice; it is necesssary because foreshadowed in the 
ceremonial law, but not because of the demands of retributive justice. 
How his death atones for sin is never indicated in the epistle. 

4. In John salvation is eternal life which, again, is the knowledge of 
God and fellowship with him. It comes by illumination. Men obtain 
it from Christ because his work on earth is the historical manifestation of & 
perpetual spiritual activity by which he has been seeking to impart & 
relevation of God to every individual man. The death of Christ, while 
necessary and of saving value, is not generically distinct from Christian 
self-giving in mutual love and service. Thus the New Testament writers 
substantially agree as to what salvation is; the method of God in effecting 
it may be variously apprehended. 

I must confess to some surprise at Stevens’ statement that Paul taught 
the doctrine of penal substitution. The author comes to that view rather 
reluctantly and with hesitation (see p. 71) and seems to feel a lack of satis¬ 
faction with it, for he recanvasses Paul’s doctrine several times (vide pp. 
60, 68, 128, 274, 347, 451). But I can scarcely believe that one who had 
renounced the attitude of the Pharisees in religion should have followed 
them rather than the prophets on this point, and I think that by keeping 
the prophetic conception in mind a different conclusion may be reached. 
That two inharmonious conception? of the method of salvation stand side 
by side, and that too in a single letter, in Paul’s writings, seems incredible. 
The question at stake for Paul was not whether God would prove himself 
righteous by inflicting without fail the punishment of sin, but whether he 
would do this by overthrowing the dominancy of sin in the world (cf. Acts 
17:30, 31). In the death of Christ was “set forth” that purpose and 
the method and source of its accomplishment. This harmonizes the 
Pauline view with the prophetic. 
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Turning now to Christian speculation on the subject, and omitting 
any consideration of the patristic theory that the death of Christ was a 
ransom paid to the devil, Dr. St evens clearly expounds the five important 
types of doctrine which have played an influential part in the formation of 
Christian doctrine. These five types are: (i) Anselm’s doctrine of substi¬ 
tutionary satisfaction; (2) the Reformation and post-Reformation doctrine 
of penal substitution; (3) the governmental theory of Grotius; (4) modern 
penal satisfaction theories, based upon the fundamental antithesis between 
the attributes of justice and mercy in God; (5) modem “ethical satis¬ 
faction” or “moral influence” theories. For purposes of criticism the 
author elsewhere reduces these theories to three—the theory of strict sub¬ 
stitution and penal suffering of Christ; the govermental theory which is 
a half-way house, the resultant of two forces—religious sympathy with 
the underlying assumptions of the penal theory, and ethical revulsion 
against the inevitable consequences of that theory; and the view which 
interprets Christ’s work in terms of personal relationship. But near the 
end of the book he says that choice must lie between the penal satisfaction 
and the moral theory. We will here sum up his arguments against the 
former. 

It is unscriptural, for it is not found in any of the biblical writers except 
Paul, and even he entirely transcends the forensic conception in his specifi¬ 
cally Christian teachings, nor is it required by their principles. It is 
only a provincial orthodoxy, for historically the great mass of Christian 
thinkers have not accepted it. The elements of the theory are derived 
from opposite sources and are contradictory. It is based on the view of 
punishment as vengeful and vindicative and not as remedial, and it leaves 
no proper place for forgiveness . It is immoral , for it impugns the justice 
of God. It has no real place for Christ 1 s life in the redemption work and 
presents an artificial view of his death. Lastly, it misrepresents the ethical 
character of God. The best illustration of this Deity is Shakespeare’s 
Shylock” (p. 410), and the Father in heaven of whom Jesus spoke, is 
forgotten. These arguments are delivered with a keenness and conviction 
which seem fairly irresistible. 

Stevens begins his own constructive statement with the Christian con¬ 
ception—that is, Christ’s own conception—of God. This he holds to be 
the foundation of the true theory of the atonement and the touch-stone 
of all theories of it. But one might object: Granted the right idea of 
God is the highest of all considerations and the supreme test of all doctrine, 
it does not follow that it is the first to be presented. Is it not true that 
it is the last and highest attainment of human thought, a product of many 
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factors of which the nature and the work of salvation are themselves among 
the most important ? In this Stevens has followed the traditional method; 
but it seems to settle everything in advance. Christ’s own personal teach¬ 
ings are treated as the source of our knowledge of God’s character: “I 
find the gospel, and the whole gospel, in Jesus himself [he means Jesus’ 
preaching], presented with a clarity, a simplicity, a transcendent beauty 
and matchless power nowhere equaled.” These are noble words. But 
later it is added: “The revelation of God through Christ is primarily 
seen in Christ’s own life and character.” But this, one might interject, 
each of us must discover, partly, at least, through the impression it makes 
on our hearts; that is, out of our religious experience. God is “Father.” 
Mercy, and not punitive justice, is his primary characteristic. Forgive¬ 
ness comes from God himself without the removal of obstacles in himself. 
The righteousness of God, as in the Old Testament, is saving . The ground 
of forgiveness is the character of God. So teach Jesus and all the New 
Testament writers. Righteousness and holiness are synonyms of love. 

The key to the personality of Jesus is found in his own self-conscious¬ 
ness. His conviction of personal sinless holiness, of himself as the heaven¬ 
sent friend of man, his call to repentance and acceptance of free forgive¬ 
ness—here is his claim to saviorhood. God was to him “my Father”— 
in a unique sense. “Out of this grew his sense of his unique mission.” 
Query: Might not the order be the reverse ? 

In primitive Christian thought we find everywhere sentiments harmo¬ 
nious with those of Jesus. If in describing him they made use of current 
philosophic language, it was “to express their sense of the unique char¬ 
acter and revealing, saving significance of Christ, and not with the inten¬ 
tion of proposing a speculative theory of his person.” To them Christ 
was the realization of moral union with God, the interpreter of God to us, 
the revealer of the enormity of sin and God’s compassion for sinners. 
All was conceived from the practical standpoint. Sin is voluntary, a state 
of the will; there is nothing of the historic orthodox doctrine of original 
sin, total or hereditary depravity, of the distinction between natural and 
spiritual goodness, “nor of that series of covenants (mostly made in Hol¬ 
land) by which one school of seventeenth century Calvinists explained 
God’s dealings with the human race.” 

The orthodox distinction between punishment and chastisement, 
essentia] to the penal theory of atonement, is invalid. But if Jesus’ repre¬ 
sentation of God’s relation to mankind as that of parenthood is correct, 
then punishment can never be with sole regard to retribution. “Christ 
poured out his life for men, not to meet the ends of punitive justice, but 
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to save them from the sin which makes justice punitive” (p. 339). For¬ 
giveness is not payment of a debt—commercial figure, nor acquittal of a 
culprit—legal figure, but a fatherly act; not a preliminary to salvation, but a 
part of salvation. “It is the transition from a guilty past to a holy future.” 

Hence the relation of Christ to man is not contingent on sin. His is 
the perfect life, holiness incarnate, saving in the whole extent of it and not 
by an isolated act. That perfect life of sonship constitutes him Savior 
and Lord—he is divine. “We must possess ourselves of his secret, repeat 
in ourselves his experience, live over again his life.” In this all the New 
Testament writers are agreed. Christ's death was indeed necessary, but 
not in order to the forgiveness of sins, for that would make the forgiveness 
of sins prior to his death impossible or inexplicable. The true ground of 
forgiveness is the divine grace which Christ exhibited perfectly in his life 
and death. Did Christ then, bear our sin ? Yes, in the sense that he 
entered into the perfect realization of the misery and guilt of our sin, 
suffering these with and for us. His mission was to reveal the eternal 
love in the bosom of God. His death was necessary because it lay in the 
path of the end he sought. The history of die events of his life sets all 
other theories at nought. 

God was satisfied ab intra. He expressed himself in Christ. Salva¬ 
tion, therefore, is not referable solely to a single historic transaction. Atone¬ 
ment is a process, not merely an event; it is perpetual, eternal. Stevens 
thinks that this corresponds with the New Testament idea of the cosmic 
and eternal Christ. “There is an activity of God in all history of which 
Christ’s earthly work is a historical expression. His saving mission is 
a transactional expression of eternal atonement.” God in his very nature 
is a sin-bearer. Similarly, the attainment of righteousness is a never- 
ending process. Faith is the beginning of it and implicitly involves the 
whole. God accepts our faith, not instead of righteousness, but as right¬ 
eousness. 

It is evident that we have before us much more than a doctrine of salva¬ 
tion; it is virtually a whole body of divinity. It is an attempt to meet the 
needs of thinking men who feel that, the world-view upon which tradi¬ 
tional dogmatics is built having been abandoned, there is imperative need 
of theological reconstruction. This magnificent piece of work is entitled 
to a hearty reception, for it not only abounds in rich and suggestive ideas, 
but it is also full of religious inspiration. 

The pamphlet of Mdn6goz a is a vigorous presentation of a view to which 

• La mart de Jisus et le dogme de P expiation. Par E. M 6 o 6 goz. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher, 1905. 43 pages. 
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the author says he has come through severe inward struggles. The gen¬ 
eral position is the same as that of Stevens. Some points may be specially 
noted: 

The word of Jesus is the word of God; that is, in things moral and 
religious. In answer to the question whether we actually possess his 
teaching die author says that historical criticism has put that beyond 
all reasonable doubt. But the reviewer is tempted to ask whether religious 
faith can repose on scientific investigation or the sensible facts which such 
investigation is supposed to establish. Is not the foundation too slight 
for so great a superstructure ? At this rate would not Christianity be still 
a religion of authority? M6n6goz holds that the only expiation for sin, 
known to either Testament is by suffering—but, if we except Paul, never by 
a substitute. He says that Jesus did not believe that his own death was 
in itself a necessary condition of the forgiveness of human sin, inasmuch as, 
according to the synoptists, he was not certain until the very last that he 
was to die. Those exclamations of Jesus in reference to his death at the 
time of its imminence are evidently taken at their full face value as normal 
expressions of fact, but not so those distinct statements of the writers to 
the effect that Jesus plainly foretold his death. Such passages of the 
Synoptic Gospels which speak of the necessity of Christ’s death are sup¬ 
posed to reflect the influence of Pauline ideas on the tradition. As for 
Paul himself, Mfenfegoz thinks that he obtained his idea that Jesus really 
suffered the curse of sin from Deut 21:23 by placing it alongside of the 
fact that Jesus suffered as if a malefactor, though in reality the Son of 
God—a rather fanciful explanation. While the author holds that suffer¬ 
ing for sins yet uncommitted is absurd, he yet approaches the doctrine 
of substitutionary suffering for sin in his view that the solidarity of the 
human race made possible the suffering of Christ for past human sins 
and like suffering on our part. 

Abbfe R6vi fere’s book* is an attempt to justify from the Roman Catholic 
standpoint the Anselmic doctrine of the atonement. More particularly 
it is an attempt to meet the polemic delivered by such “rationalists” as 
Ritschl, Haraack, and Sabatier against the Catholic dogmatic system, 
and especially to meet their attack on the doctrine of redemption by vicar¬ 
ious satisfaction, which seems an integral part of that system. The author 
is frankly an advocate, not a judge. To him the dogma of redemption 
was promulgated by divine authority, but the why and the how are taught 
by theology—itself, however, reposing ultimately on authority. 

3 Le dogme de la redemption. Par l’Abbl J. Rdvifere. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. 
xii + 519 pages. 
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The method followed is the historical; only, the outcome of the inves¬ 
tigation is settled in advance. The teachings of the Old Testament and 
lat£r Judaism on the sufferings of Messiah, the doctrine of Paul who lays 
the foundation of the dogma, the other biblical writers, and then the specu¬ 
lations of the Greek and Latin Fathers are traced in their order, with the 
aim of showing that the idea of substitutionary satisfaction was not a new 
thing in Anselm’s time, but a stronger and more scientific expression of 
the ancient conceptions. Anselm’s doctrine, therefore, is the issue of a 
normal development, and the later mediaeval theologians have given it a 
symmetrical elaboration. The author thinks that history makes clear 
the permanence and identity, during this development, of the one funda¬ 
mental idea which constitutes the mystery of redemption. He declares 
that “the serene audacity of the affirmations” of Protestant historians need 
cause the Catholic no alarm. He has been unable to deprive himself of 
the pleasure of uncovering their errors. His pebble has “broken in pieces 
the colossus with the feet of clay.” This defense of dogma by attempting 
to show its inner law of development bears a striking resemblance to the 
method of Orr’s Development of Dogma. Abb£ Rdvifere has given us a 
lucid and interesting presentation of the Catholic view. But why should it 
be necessary for a Catholic theologian to justify the authoritative dogmas 
of his church! 

Our examination of the works under review will perhaps justify the 
following remarks: 

1. The desire of Stevens and M6n6goz to base their theology on the 
direct teaching of Jesus has the ring of genuineness, and must be very 
reassuring to many minds. Yet we are not to forget that those very teach¬ 
ings have come to us through the medium of the early Christian conscious¬ 
ness, and the most natural explanation of the selection of Jesus’ words 
made by the synoptists is that these were the teachings most meaningful to 
the early Christian community and most adequately representative of their 
religious and moral life. But could we if we would, and do we ever in 
reality, take over those teachings bodily into our consciousness and accept 
the sufficiency of their account of Jesus’ thoughts ? Can we import the 
primitive Christian consciousness into our minds? There is really a 
need of clearing the atmosphere on the question of what is meant by the 
authority of the Bible. 

2. Professor Stevens attempts to give us a biblical, rational, and non- 
speculative body of doctrine. It is doubtless true, as he thinks, that one 
result of speculation has been the mixing of pagan and Christian elements 
in traditional dogmatic. But Stevens himself does not escape the specu- 
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lative impulse. His interpretation of the life and death of Christ as the 
manifestation of the sin-bearing and suffering of God—which seems the 
grandest conception of the atonement—is nevertheless a speculation. 
And this is indeed inevitable. The realities of religion must have a place 
in our world-view. Jf in explaining the relation of sin and atonement to 
the nature of the universe earlier thinkers have failed, we do not remedy 
the matter by eschewing speculation, but by doing it better. 

3. The progressive explanation of the atonement by reference first to 
feudal relations, next by universal and inflexible law, then by the attributes 
constitutive of Godhead, and lastly, as in Stevens, through personal rela¬ 
tions, probably represents true progress. But we cannot help asking 
whether the last-mentioned can provide a place for the idea of penalty, 
a very indispensable, though awful, idea to the masses of men. Can it, 
in the next place, afford some account of the relation between sin and 
death! The conviction of a connection between sin and suffering seems 
ineradicably fixed in the human mind. Death, whatever else it may 
mean, is viewed by men in the light of a defeat, as witness the millennial 
fight against it. Sin is also a defeat—a moral defeat. The two must be 
connected. It seems to me that Stevens has not allowed full weight to 
these considerations. 

George Cross 

McMaster University, 

Toronto, Canada 


MODERN THEOLOGY IN GERMANY, SCOTLAND, AND 

FRANCE 

One of the most interesting publications from Germany in recent 
years is a volume of investigations and discussions on various allied sub¬ 
jects 1 —viz., the essence and origin of religion; its roots and their unfold¬ 
ing; the Old Testament in the light of modern research; the gospel 
and primitive Christianity; saving faith and dogma; morality and reli¬ 
gion; Christianity and the Germans; science and religion; religion and 
school; the church-forming power of religion; the essence of Christianity. 
Any adequate review would require a statement and appreciation of the 
main content of each of these essays—an onerous task for which we may not 
claim the needed space. Suffice to say at the outset that all have as their 

* Beitrdge tur Wettercntwickiung der chrisilichen Religion . Herausgegeben von 
A. Deissmann, A. Dooner, R. Eucken, U. Gumbil, W. Hermann, F. Meyer, W. 
Rein, L. v. Schroeder, G. Traub, G. Wobbermin. Mtinchen: Lehmann, 1904. 386 
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common purpose the exposition and advancement of religion in the life 
of the present. Hence, too, their form is not technically scientific, but 
popular. As the tide indicates, we have here contributions to the further 
development of the Christian religion. The writers, themselves Christian 
from principle, are convinced that eternal truth wells up in Christianity, 
that a kind of life is unfolded therein to which spiritual supremacy and 
dominion of rights permanently belong. But these writers are also con¬ 
vinced—here is the crux of the matter—that the present state of the Chris¬ 
tian religion does not correspond to the requirements of the world-historical 
situation; that the eternal truth of the religion has coalesced with much 
which very many feel today to be temporal and human, and to which 
therefore they find it impossible to accord the veneration due the eternal 
and divine alone. Grievous complications have arisen which have come 
to be well-nigh insufferable. During the modern period the picture of 
nature, the picture of history, the picture of man, have profoundly changed. 
Life itself, in its innermost web, with its goals and its forces, has become 
different from what it was. Shall, now, the entire historical life, scientific, 
political, economic, industrial, moral, change radically, and religion change 
not? In that case the result would be an inner dualism or breach 
in the life of the human spirit, injuring both the religious and the scien¬ 
tific, repressing and crippling the whole. In the end the outcome of 
culture without religion will be seen to be stale, flat and unprofitable; 
for culture cannot push aside the old eternal questions with which religion 
has to do. But religion, too, will be betrayed into rigidity and impotence 
if it resist progress and sunders itself from all the rest of life. Suppose, 
now, as is the case to a good degree on the continent of Europe, that the 
authority of state, church, and of society is summoned to maintain that 
inner dualism, to command men to believe what they can no longer 
conscientiously believe, then a moral crisis arises, which can be treated 
lightly only by those who have no sense for the veraciousness of life. 
The mere artificial and conventional maintenance in statu quo of that 
which has inwardly lost its validity jeopardizes veraciousness. The spirit 
becomes bewildered, and the conscience vexed and oppressed. Hence 
a great change must take place—is already going on—in the religious 
world; and it would seem that, in the providence of God, leadership in 
this revolution has been assigned to the people of the great Reformation. 

In Germany these questions were formerly limited to academic circles. 
But that policy seems now to have been abandoned; and the problems 
are carried forth into all circles. Hence this book treats them in a way that 
is intelligible to all. The conclusions of specialists in many fields are 
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popularized. To be at once reliable and accessible to the people—that 
is the aim of the book. Each writer gives an independent expression of a 
great movement, but the movement itself is not the creation of the caprice 
of the individual; it is rather immanent and universal, the manifestation 
of the elemental and irrepressible forces of ultimate reality itself. A book 
of depth and of freedom, which says yes as well as no, it should contribute 
to the inner truthfulness, which is so painfully missed in the modern cul¬ 
tural world, of all those who, sick and sore from the confusions of the 
times, still care most of all for the things of the spirit. 

It is interesting to compare with the volume above described a volume 
from Scotland,* containing eight popular lectures: “What Is God?” 
“Is Christ the Son of God ?” “Did Christ Rise from the Dead ?” “What 
Do We Mean by the Holy Spirit?” “What Is the Catholic Church?” 
“Can Sin Be Forgiven?” “Is there Life after Death?” They are 
published both by previous intention and by request. “They are meant 
to be primarily apologetic in character .... also frankly religious.” 
A comparison of the topics with those of the German Bcitr&gc above 
will itself indicate interesting differences of standpoints. In general, it 
may be said that the Scotchmen in question cling to the traditional forms 
of belief, which they refuse to criticize and try to exempt from criticism, 
while the Germans feel somewhat more keenly that one of the most vital 
of all causes is the cause of truth and intellectual honesty, and are there¬ 
fore prepared to accept the results of free inquiry, even if it should tear 
away from them everything they would wish to believe. If the Germans 
ask: “How much of traditional Christianity may we retain consistently 
with scientific integrity?” the Scotchmen are rather inclined to turn the 
question around. As an aside, it may be pointed out that this is a division 
which everyone who is open to the intellectual influences of the times 
must feel in himself, as a conflict, or apparent conflict, between two claims, 
both of which arise out of his own nature. As for the Germans and 
Scotchmen, neither party thinks that there is peace in the policy of a 
science without faith, or of a faith without science; but while the Scotch¬ 
men do not clearly distinguish faith from science, and while they are 
inclined to gloss over and conceal the incompatibility between modern 
science, historical and psychological especially, and the old forms of faith, 
the Germans sharply make the distinction and recognize the impossi- 

* Questions of Faith: A Series of Lectures on the Creed. By James Denney, Mar¬ 
cus Dods, John Laidlaw, T. M. Lindsay, H. U. Mackintosh, James Orr, P. Carnegie 
Simson. New York: Armstrong; London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1904. viii + 
212 pages. 
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bility in question; and, on this account, seek to overcome the conflict by 
the Weiterentwicklung of religion. To be sure, now and then today a 
young German, like Lipsius, concludes that the division of science (“rea¬ 
son,” he would say) and faith is incurable, and supposes that we must 
choose the one and reject the other. But the Germans in general do not 
so conclude, but trust two things: the criticism of the forms of faith and 
the idea of development. The Scotchmen seem to be more afraid than 
the Germans that this criticism and this idea will be ultimately destructive 
and merely negative in its effects. It seems to me that the future is with 
those who believe that the searching fires may bum up much of the wood, 
hay, stubble—the perishable adjuncts that attach themselves to the edi¬ 
fice of human faith— but that they cannot touch the stones of the build¬ 
ing, still less the eternal foundation on which it is built. Yet, on the other 
hand, I will not conceal my conviction that the dissolving power of these 
fires must be more fatal to more things which men have thought and 
still think to be bound up with their religious life, than the ordinary theo¬ 
logical science of the English-speaking countries has come to appreciate. 

Briefly to illustrate the difference alluded to above, reference may be 
made to the treatment of the subject of the Trinity by Professor Orr in 
the lecture, ‘What Is God?” God is tri-personal, he says. He finds 
this taught in the Old Testament (p. 25). The revelation of this truth 
“naturally culminates” in the New Testament. The trinitarian dogma 
is thus essentially biblical, and inalienable to the Christian religion. Here 
we have an illustration of the incorporation of a specific doctrinal forma¬ 
tion, historically conditioned, into the pale of the faith that saves. If 
we turn now to the BeUrage —to Deissmann’s discussion, say—we find 
that he exhibits the gospel and primitive Christianity without mention 
of the Trinity. In the very next lecture, however, Dorner, expounding 
Heilsglaube und Dogma , sets forth the subsequent ecclesiastical formation 
of the trinitarian dogma, and denies to the dogma any causal efficiency 
in the production of faith. The Scotchman would cling to the historic 
creed of the church, as a sum of fixed ideas, as constitutive of the gospel 
that saves; the German recognizes those ideas as temporal and transitory, 
and, what is of more importance by far, sees that the gospel does not 
consist in ideas of any kind. 

Thus it is clear that, if the German is striving rather to readapt the 
gospel to the new situation of the modern world, the Scotschman is seek¬ 
ing rather to conserve the old, to keep the former statement of the gospel 
intact. Both know what the gospel is, but they would differ widely as 
to which it is. For the Scotchman it is a set of unchangeable and authori- 
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tative ideas—cause of which life is effect; for the German it is a kind 
of life and spirit—cause of which the ideas are effects, or rather experience 
in which ideas are instrumental and auxiliary, therefore capable of chan¬ 
ging to fit new experiences in new situations. They differ—and to clear 
this matter up is the pressing task of theology—as to the origin, nature, 
and function of religious faith. The reviewer believes that the distin¬ 
guished Scotchmen in their book do not occupy, with full power and 
boldness, the position of the Reformation. They seek to exhibit, not 
religious faith, but the gospel as spread before them in the Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures. Thus, in their case again, the old hereditary evil of Protestant 
dogmatics is not overcome: they set forth the thoughts, in which faith 
lives, as normative doctrine . The content of the gospel is held to be a 
set of ideas . Since these ideas are claimed to be borrowed from the Sacred 
Scripture, they become a fetter upon the interpretation of the biblical 
books, as soon as normative validity is accorded to these ideas in a definite 
form. As soon as we make Christian faith or the content of the gospel 
to be a sum of ideas, a doctrine of universal validity, no matter what those 
ideas or doctrines are or where they come from, we have left the soil of 
Protestantism and become Catholics. Ideas may be the expression, 
but not the norm, of faith. Besides, doctrines which claim universal 
validity are something quite different from a reality which can be expe¬ 
rienced by many and become revelation of God to many. Indeed, by 
the “historical person of Jesus” is often meant among theologians today 
the “tradition” which is specially to be found in the Synoptic Gospels, 
without mythical features, but with the resurrection. But the content 
of such tradition is without doubt not a reality which we ourselves expe¬ 
rience. The tradition with this content is itself “doctrine.” It is there¬ 
fore not difficult for the theologian to bind it up in a bundle with other 
doctrines. But if we understand this expression, “ the historical person 
of Jesus, ” in this manner, we have no right then to call it the reality which 
redeems us. For it then no longer has the power and dominion over 
us of a reality which we ourselves experience. The proposition which 
still needs to be fought is that Christian faith has its beginning in the 
willing acceptance of a doctrine, of a set of ideas, of any such formally 
defined content of the gospel. 

Loisy’s book 1 of six chapters, treating of the sources of the gospels, the 
kingdom of heaven, the Son of God, the church, the Christian dogma, and 
the Catholic worship, is a liberal Catholic’s reply to the famous lectures of 
Harnack on the essence of Christianity which have made such stir in the 

x The Gospel and the Church . By Alfred Loisy. Translated by Cristopher 
Howe. New York: Scribner’s, 1904. 277 pages. $1 net. 
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Protestant world; incidentally also to Sabatier’s Esquisse d 1 une philosophic 
de la religion —a book strongly resembling Hamack’s book in point of view 
and conclusions. 

Loisy’s book is not an essay in apologetics, as some have supposed. 
He himself disclaims any purpose to write an apologia for Catholicism or 
traditional dogma. Even his own church failed to understand him here, 
and because his work was defective and incomplete apologetically, especially 
as concerns the divinity of Christ and the authority of the church, repudiated 
the book. Still, Loisy was plain as to this matter: “The aim of the work is 
just to catch the point of view of history” (p. 2). Hamack had set forth a 
religion, or rather the religion, in the sole and unchangeable principle which 
he deemed to constitute it. He extracted or enucleated this principle 
from the gospels, and used it as a touch-stone to test the whole Christian 
development. The degree of the worth of that development is to be deter¬ 
mined by the degree in which the previous essence of the Christian religion 
has been preserved therein. Hamack’s whole contention is based on this 
fundamental point. Because from this principle Hamack arrives at a 
damnatory judgment upon the evolution of the Catholic church, her dogmas 
and her worship, Loisy calls in question both the principle and method of 
the distinguished Berlin professor. Can a movement as far-reaching as 
Christianity be based on a single idea or a solitary sentiment? Could a 
religion with such a career have its origin and value in a single thought, such 
as faith in God the Father as revealed by Jesus Christ? Is Hamack’s 
definition of Christianity that of a historian, or merely that of a theologian 
who takes from history as much as suits his theology? Is his theory 
deduced from history, or is the history interpreted by the light of the theory ? 

So Loisy queries. Hence his brilliant book. 

If Hamack finds the essence of Christianity in a sentiment in the soul of 
the Jesus of history, and the continuity of the religion in the identity of this 
sentiment in Jesus and in all Christians, Loisy’s contention does not fall 
much short of saying that essential Christianity and empirical Christianity 
are coincident extensively and intensively; that, in short, the essence is the 
actual history itself. Loisy goes so far as to say that the essence of the gospel 
according to Hamack was only that which was secondary according to 
Jesus. To Jesus this essence was not in the new, but, for the most part, 
in that which was common to him and Judaism. In the face of the fact 
that nowhere does history show anything that is unchangeable, the essence 
of Christianity is not an unchangeable stability—the effect of that simple, 
new idea which Jesus was supposed to hold. The gospel is simply the root 
of the church; the church the living and inexhaustible fruitage of the 
gospel. The essence is the actual history itself. 
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The reviewer does not know what Hamack would say to his critic. But 
his own mind is full of thoughts on the great subject. He wonders why 
Loisy does not see the inconsistency of recognizing the development itself 
as the essence, on the one hand, and the static fixation of a specific stage and 
form of that development as final and infallible, on the other hand. The 
gulf between the spirit of modern science and even liberal Catholicism, still 
of structural necessity clinging to the principle of an absolute doctrinal 
authority, is greater than Loisy seems to think—quite as great as that 
between Hamack’s “isolated sentiment” and evolution. 

Again, it is difficult to see why, from Loisy’s standpoint, Protestantism 
itself does not have its justification in his own principle, is not a legitimate, 
and indeed necessary, expression of the essence of Christianity. But in 
that case Catholic polemic and persecution should be condemned by 
Loisy as fighting against God—or does his evolutionary hypothesis include 
even that in the essence ? Why do Catholics look upon Protestantism as a 
fundamental breach with true Christianity? If the process itself is the 
reality, how can any stage of that process be erected into a criterion by which 
to criticise and correct other stages ? 

A further consideration to which Loisy does not give due weight is the 
invasion of the historical with moral evil. Instead of essential Christian- 
ity having radical error and evil as inalienable constituents, it must rather 
be the critical touch-stone by which to distinguish those phenomena due 
to the pure impulse of the essence from those other phenomena which issue 
from error and sin. 

But it must be admitted, I think, that so far the discussion is a drawn 
battle. The Hamack side holds rather to the individualistic explanation 
of the origin and worth of Christianity; the Loisy side, to the socialistic. 
Even in Germany today the religio-historical people are finding the source 
of our religion to be so social and complex that the “individual withers and 
the race becomes more and more” once again in human thought. While 
the scale of individualism and socialism will tip probably ever now this side 
now that, yet at the present time a new fight needs to be made for the per¬ 
sonal, as the sole home of absolute values, as therefore having an autono¬ 
mous and inviolable right to exist on its own account. Today it is precisely 
the dignity and right of personality which suffers abridgment from the 
doctrine of evolution. Personality has always so suffered from Catholic 
institutional absolutism, and Loisy is in danger of making matters worse 
by adding to this his new evolutionistic absolutism. 

George Burman Foster 

University of Chicago 
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CAIRD’S GIFFORD LECTURES 

We have in these volumes 1 twenty-seven lectures from the pen of one 
of the most learned and most able and influential philosophers of our time. 
He reconstructs and elaborates the Hegelian dialectic with such independ¬ 
ence that we sometimes wonder whether he would not have developed 
much the same general system of thought and belief, had Hegel never been 
born. Certainly the crystalline clearness and flawless beauty of his 
style, together with the earnestness and nobility of his thought, have con¬ 
tributed much to the popularity of logical idealism among many English- 
speaking scholars. And while it is often said today that the influence of 
the system is on the wane—a statement which is apparently true—still 
this may be due to the absorption of its ideas by the collective educated 
consciousness of our time, even more than to refutation and rejection 
of the system as a whole. It must be admitted, however, that a great 
change is going on in the philosophical world. Thought is directed, not 
to the morphology, but to the physiology, of reality, so to speak. The 
criterion of the “truth” of ideas is not their correspondence to objects, is 
not even their cognitive efficiency for getting at the “outside” world, 
but their workability and self-consistency. As in the last analysis we do 
not know what the eye in essence is, but only know its function, so of ideas. 
The biological function of ideas and beliefs as of organs of the body is in 
high favor with men of science today, thus gaining their adhesion to the 
new philosophy. All this ontological agnosticism is a far cry from the 
Hegelian gnosticism of which for so long Caird has been our foremost 
English interpreter. Upon the subject-matter expounded in these lectures 
he once yet again superposes the old dialectic schematism of his master. 

Caird tells us that after he delivered these lectures he rewrote most of 
them, and added three lectures upon parts of the subject, which he was not 
able to discuss with sufficient fulness. His aim was, on the basis of the 
philosophic thought indicated above, to give an account of those ideas of 
Greek philosophy which have most powerfully affected the subsequent 
development of theological thought. This purpose naturally led him to 
confine himself chiefly to Plato and Aristotle, to the chief representatives of 
the Stoic philosophy, and to Philo and Plotinus among the Neoplatonists. 
Secondary variations of opinion, especially among the less important 
writers, he leaves to one side. He has also dealt with many aspects 

1 The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. The Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Glasgow in Sessions 1900-1901 and 1901-2 by Edward 
Caird. 2 vols. Glasgow: MacLehose; New York: Macmillan, 1904. Vol. I, 
xviii+382 pages; Vol. II, xii-f 377 pages, 14J. net. 
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of the thought of the leading philosophers which do not appear to bear 
directly upon theology—the development of the logical and ethical elements 
of the Platonic philosophy, for example; or, of the theoretical and practical 
philosophy of Aristotle and the Stoics. But he did this because of the 
difficulty he would otherwise experience in showing the real meaning of 
the theological speculations of these writers without tracing out their con¬ 
nection with the other aspects of their philosophy. When he came to 
Plotinus, the case was different. Theology was the center of all his thought, 
and everything else was to be viewed in relation to it. In this connection 
what Caird says concerning religion is so important that it may as well be 
quoted in full: “A man’s religion, if it is genuine, contains the summed-up 
and concentrated meaning of his whole life; and, indeed, it can have no 
value except in so far as it does so.” Hence, too, it is obvious, according 
to Caird, that the theology of a philosopher is the ultimate outcome of his 
whole view of the universe, and particularly of his conception of the nature 
of man. This is a further explanation for his having linked very closely 
together the theology and the philosophy of the men under review. 

While there are, of course, an intellectual, an emotional and a volitional 
element in the religious consciousness, as in every other, Hegel put the 
emphasis on the first, Schleiermacher on the second, Kant on the third. 
Here, too, Caird follows Hegel, although conditioned somewhat by the 
application, since Darwin, of biological, rather than logical evolution to 
the organic world and to the various departments and interests of human 
life. Hence Caird insists that “every man’s religion is on the way to 
become a theology” (p. 8); while Schleiermacher, e. g., and, following 
him, the Ritschlians, declared that religion is not theology and theology 
is not religion. “ It is essential to faith that it should develop into reason,” 
says Caird (p. 21). “Philosophy must show itself as the purest form of 
its [religion’s] consciousness of itself” (p. 24). “Theology is religion 
brought to self-consciousness” (p. 31). Hence Caird turns to Greek 
philosophy and gives primary importance to its contribution to theology. 
It was the thought of Greece which gave to the philosophical inquiries of 
Christendom a definite method and a definite aim. It was from Greece 
that the fathers of the church borrowed the forms of thought, the funda¬ 
mental conceptions of nature and of human life, all the general presupposi¬ 
tions, in fact, which they brought to the interpretation of the Christian 
faith. Hence the necessity of a knowledge of the Greek theology to “trace 
with intelligence the evolution of doctrines either in the early or mediaeval 
or modern times.” True enough. But what light is then thrown upon 
the religion of the Sermon on the Mount, and of the parables of Jesus— 
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upon the religion of the good Samaritan, whom Jesus praised despite his 
ignorance of the theology of the Greek philosophers, and its trinitarian 
and christological fruition in later reflection; and upon the religion of the 
prodigal son who needed repentance and a father's forgiveness even more 
than the philosophic exploration of the consciousness of a Hegelian Abso¬ 
lute, “the reflective analysis of the consciousness of God in its distinctive 
form” (p. 31)? 

George Burman Foster 

University or Chicago 


PRESENT-DAY CONCEPTIONS OF THE MORAL PROBLEM 

In the pronounced metamorphosis of the thought-world which has 
characterized the last two generations, no other phase has such signifi¬ 
cance for the theologian as the growing recognition of the reality, authority, 
and rationality of the moral. The ethical is coming to its own. Many 
false prophets have predicted an eclipse, total or partial, of the moral 
interests. Many other faint hearts have hoped against hope that the 
glory of the moral world might gain scientific recognition. Meanwhile 
the natural-science method has been disposed, not without signs of exulta¬ 
tion, to annex everything in sight, and to proclaim no “truth” or “method” 
valid but that of laboratory analysis and historical research. Naturalism 
has aspired to become a universal theory of reality; and the effect has been 
confusion and hesitation in the ethical camp, with some evidences of 
dismay and even some desertions. 

The truth is that the whole field of morals has been largely in the 
hands of its traditional defenders. Dogmatism of varying types has led 
the defense. While natural science has collected an arsenal of magnifi¬ 
cently effective modern weapons defensive and offensive, the moral army 
is still equipped, in many of its divisions at least, with blunderbusses and 
flintlocks. The long-range artillery of the enemy has revealed the weakness 
of our traditional weapons. 

But the enemies' searchlight has brought a revelation. We have 
been firing upon our friends. The militant spirit has been disastrously 
directed upon all sides, and scientific method must be credited with the 
discovery of the facts. Dropping the metaphor, let us say that a better 
theory of knowledge is exposing the fallacy of a false naturalism, and 
establishing meanwhile the reality of the facts, at least, which ethics have 
sought to defend. The moral facts have not been shaken. They are 
native to personal life. Religion and morality have never really been 
in jeopardy. We have simply identified facts with explanations . When 
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our old explanations were challenged by the insight of modem science, 
we thought the facts were threatened. Hence the false shibboleth of 
44 ethics against science,” and hence the lamentable campaign against 
science. But in these latter days men of insight, imbued with the scientific 
spirit have been teaching luminously upon the moral problem. Men 
of conviction, with reverent regard for the facts of the moral life, have 
discovered that these facts do not dissolve away under scientific scrutiny, 
but only appeal more authoritatively. New conceptions, new theories, 
new explanations, are being advanced, but the glory and inspiration of 
the moral realm of truth are being established, while it is sharing in the 
mental adjustment by which it, like other realms, will gradually find a 
more stable place in our theory of reality. The contributors to this end 
are chiefly living writers and teachers who are offering, each in his own 
way, a point of view that will be recognized in the final result Men like 
Professor Herrmann in Germany and President King in America are sow¬ 
ing good seed in the wonderfully fruitful soil of the present, and already 
some of the seed is germinating. 

In his Lyman Beecher lectures 1 Professor Peabody employs the grace 
and charm of treatment and the exceptional spiritual insight which char¬ 
acterize all his work. The lectures constitute an inspiring and informing 
study of the ethics which take Jesus as the norm, and personal character 
as the end of moral achievement. 

Recognizing that 14 this is the age of the social question,” the author 
gives a fresh interpretation of the significance of Jesus from the changed 
center of gravity. Leaving out, so far as possible, the religious content 
of the gospels which has been the object of study of other generations, 
he confines himself to the study of the significance of Jesus for the char¬ 
acter of the individual in society. 

Each period in history goes with its question to the simple record, and finds 
an answer which seems written to meet the special problem of the time. Ih 
an age of theology the gospels were a source of theological doctrine; in an age 
of ecdesiasdcism they fortified the church; in an age of emotionalism they 
kindled the flame of piety. The same adaptability is discovered once more by 
the age of the social question (p. 4). Other paths open before the thought of 
other generations; but straight before the age of the social question lies the 
social teaching of Jesus Christ (p. 8). 

This is the point of view of the book, and in a brief preliminary discussion 
Professor Peabody shows that, consistently with his purpose to establish 

* Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. By Francis G. Peabody. New York: 
Macmillan, 1905. 304 pages. $1.50. 
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a social kingdom of God, Jesus “has what has been called a passion for 
personality.** Character is the keynote to Jesus* method, from whatever 
point of view you regard his work. 

If, then, the study of the social question opens as by an inner door into the 
interior problem of the Christian character, it becomes of peculiar interest to 
follow the teaching of Jesus as it thus enters the region of personal morality. 
What are the traits which he is most concerned to inculcate? By what kind 
of persons is the service of the world to be effectively undertaken? What is 
the way of growth, and what are the consequences of the Christian character? 
Is the character trained in the way of Jesus Christ fit to meet the demands of the 
present age?” (P. 18.) 

He invites us to quit the theological, and to confine ourselves for the time 
to die ethical interpretation of Jesus Christ. But it is a merit of the book 
that it recognizes the exclusive ethical emphasis as a method , rather than 
as a finality. Theology is in abeyance here, but theology is inevitable 
and will be drawn from the same sources. But 

if it be the truth of history that the first disciples were led on from moral attach¬ 
ment to spiritual insight, from reverence for the character of Jesus to confession 
of the faith of Jesus, it may be reasonably believed that the same path of spiritual 
development may be followed to the same end by the mind of the present age. 
Other times have first been taught of the nature of God and then have turned 
to the service of man. It may be the distinction of the present age to reverse 
this order of religious experience and to rediscover the knowledge of God through 
the doing of duty. It may be that beyond the ethical renaissance of the present 
time there is waiting a revival of religion (p. 37). The Christian theology of 
the future may be a corollary from the character of Jesus Christ (p. 38). 

Such are the problems and the method of the inquiry. The alluring 
and illuminating discussion of “The Character of Jesus Christ,** “The 
Roots of the Christian Character,** “The Growth of the Christian Char¬ 
acter,** and the other consecutive topics, cannot be characterized in a 
brief review. Many of the familiar problems concerning Jesus and the 
Christian character meet us here, but the discussions are so fresh and 
suggestive that the reader has constantly a sense of discovery as he sees 
the problems through Professor Peabody *s eyes. The book articulates 
with the author's The Social Teachings of Jesus , but its problem and 
purpose are different. It is a most valuable addition to the literature of 
Christian ethics. It is an immensely fruitful book for all; but it has pecu¬ 
liar eye-opening value for the student afflicted with academic theological 
myopia. 

Somewhat in contrast with the concrete treatment of ethics just noted 
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is the treatment by Emil Fuchs of Gut und Bose * This work appears 
in the Lebensfragen series, some volumes of which have already been 
reviewed in these columns. “Good and Evil” here symbolize the whole 
circumference of the ethical problem; and the real subject of the book 
is given in the subtitle, “The Being and Becoming of Morality.” With 
a good deal of skill and directness the author approaches the chief prob¬ 
lems of ethics, and wrestles with them. The treatment is theoretical, 
but not academic. With a fair degree of originality the book exhibits 
the thoroughfares of ethics and the principles of ethical engineering by 
which we may hope to find a way over the hard places. 

The book falls into two parts. In the first is considered morality in 
general, or in mankind; in the second, the specific form of the moral life 
in the individual. With scientific directness the treatment begins with a 
recognition of the positive and instinctive utterance of moral judgments, 
and at the same time our attitude of indefiniteness toward die standards 
by which we proceed. The author notes the impossibility of any syste¬ 
matic treatment of ethics until we agree on some sort of standard of meas¬ 
urement. In a scientific spirit he inquires what “scale” or “yardstick” 
of moral values can at least tentatively serve as a basis for discussion. 
What these moral standards are, the fact of their manifoldness, their 
classification, their unqualified nature—these topics precede a somewhat 
full and very suggestive discussion of the source and justification of our 
moral measurements. With copious historical citation and comparison, 
he traces the rise or “becoming” of the ethical life, and notes its many- 
sidedness. Consonant with the modem psychological emphasis, he 
finds that unitary creative personality is the last word as to the source of 
our complicated ideals and measurements in the moral realm. Person¬ 
ality brings its own authority; and development is the law of the spirit. 
The mystery of unity and development in ethical judgments is simply 
one aspect of the mystery of the unity and development of the conscious 
agent. Meanwhile we must weigh moral quantities in terms of principles 
and ideal values which grow in meaning; and not in terms of fixed units 
eternally valid and unchangeable. 

Of special interest is the chapter in which Christian ethics are exhibited 
as articulate in principle with the structure of ethical theory which he has 
outlined. The relation of morality to religion, as well as the significance 
for science of the moral world-view, receives consideration. In discussing 
the individual moral life, the exigencies of duty in society, and the conflict 

• Gut und Bdse: Wesen und Werden der SiUlichkeii. Emil Fuchs. Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1906. 308 pages. M. 3. 
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of the laws of the spritual with the laws of the natural world, we have 
the reflection of a current ethical emphasis in German thought Whether 
the philosophical implications that underlie certain phases of the discus¬ 
sion are sound will receive varying degrees of assent according to the 
reader’s presuppositions. That the book is a vital discussion of vital 
issues is above question. 

An interesting discussion is that of Wilhelm Schmidt 3 in Der Kampf 
urn die sittliche Welt . The nature of the book renders impossible an 
adequate characterization in a few words, except to say that it is a literary 
study of various writers, with the moral problem as the directive principle 
of the study. After a brief chapter on 44 Human Freedom” and also 
one on 44 Conscience,” as the underlying facts in the ethical conscious¬ 
ness, Dr. Schmidt traces these and correlated ethical conceptions through 
the works of Shakespeare (whom he designates the poet of the conscience), 
Herbert Spencer, Buddha, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Tolstoi, and Lom- 
broso. A great variety of interesting view-points are disclosed and con¬ 
trasted. Suggestiveness is perhaps the chief merit of the treatment. 
While offering nothing profoundly original, it may serve to disturb and 
broaden complacent dogmatism which recognizes only one point of view. 
For the authors with whom Schmidt deals are all real forces in the moral 
world, and their convictions, though having a common ethical root, are 
almost grotesquely contrasted at times in their practical and theoretical 
outworking. 

The practical spirit of the treatment and the underlying conception 
of method is well expressed by such sentences as the following: 4< The 
final goal of ethics is not knowing, but doing;” 44 We undertake ethical 
investigations, not merely to know what virtue is, but in order to become 
virtuous. That should be the leading motive of our treatment. ” The 
book has a practical as well as a theoretical purpose. It doses with a 
chapter on the goal of human freedom, in which the outcome or ultimate 
meaning of moral life is discussed. 

Herrmann’s Faith and Morals 4 is really the English form of two small 
brochures which are already familiar to the readers of German. Der 
Evangelisehe Glaube und die Theologie Albrecht Ritschl 9 s constitutes the 
first part, on faith; while the second part, or 44 The Moral Law,” is Herr- 

s Der Kampf um die sittliche Welt . Von Wilhelm Schmidt. GQtersloh: Bertels¬ 
mann, 1906. 338 pages. M. 6. 

a Faith and Morals. I. “Faith as Ritschl Defined It;” II. “The Moral Law as 
Understood in Romanism and Protestantism.” By Wilhelm Herrmann. New York: 
Putnam, 1904. 415 pages. $1.25. 
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mann’s Romische und evangelische SiUlichkeit. If we mistake not, both 
pamphlets have been reviewed in these pages; but the present form will 
make Herrmann’s notably keen treatment available for many new readers. 
The wide influence of Herrmann’s work as thinker and teacher claims 
our attention to the position he defines here. 

In the first part he asks the question: “ What is faith ?” And in giving 
us Ritschl’s conception he is giving his own reply. With incisiveness 
and with evident conviction he discriminates, and inveighs against, the 
traditional conception of faith as credulity, or assent to a Bible. This 
is in general the Roman Catholic conception, and, alas, a current con¬ 
ception of Protestantism. Faith is a more vital act of a personal soul, 
and can have no relation to the form of assent to what we do not perceive 
to be true. “Every religious thought which does not become intelligible 
to us remains foreign to us, though we may give it out ever so defiantly as 
the expression of our own convictions and excite our imaginations ever 
so strongly with it. ” Then he pleads for the reality of a faith which is 
nothing less than a personal experience of the reality of the livingGod. 
With inimitable vividness he discusses this conception as the only root 
of a moral faith, and considers the relationship of Christ to Christian 
faith. 

The second part, on morals, is likewise a contrast of Roman Catholic 
morality with the essential morality which makes the individual auton¬ 
omous in his own moral world. He demolishes the etiquette conception 
of morality, and declares for the independence of the sovereign soul which 
can find its way without paths or rules. The moral ideal is a growing 
ideal, and duty and virtue grow as consciousness grows. Personality 
finds its guiding principle and authority in its own unfolding nature. 
This is, of course, closely related to the previous conception of faith as a 
personal relationship. With a frank recognition of the elements of the 
moral problem, with intellectual keenness, and with passionate conviction, 
he outlines a daring conception of the essentially moral, and scouts the 
position of formalism and legalism. Naturalism, too, as an account of 
the moral life is by implication shown to be utterly inadequate and mis¬ 
leading. His argument carries the weight of conviction, and makes the 
reader feel that we are conducted to the very heart of the problem. Herr¬ 
mann is a great prophet in this “greatest sphere” of life, and his teaching 
will come as a tonic to other eager seekers. 

President King shares with a very few other thinkers the distinction 
of being spokesman and leader, in our generation, of the most fruitful positive 
movement in philosophy and theology. His constructive insight and 
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practical helpfulness have found eager recognition on the part of many 
who have listened to his frequent platform utterances, or have read his 
published writings. This most recent volume contains characteristic 
emphases of his thought expressed with characteristic clearness. Rational 
Living: Some Practical Inferences from Modem Psychology * exactly 
expresses the purpose of the book and suggests its method. It is an 
endeavor to gather up some of the chief results of modern psychological 
study, and show their relationship to character-building. Increasing 
comprehension of the laws of mind ought to bring increasing facility 
in achieving one’s best self. This latter is “rational living,” and it is 
essentially the problem of ethics. 

The discussion aims to give in the field of practical living something of that 
sense of unity and sureness that the investigator in natural science has, and that 
can come only from a knowledge of the laws involved. In this aim it joins 
hands with all those writings—much more numerous of late—that have sought 
to give to both ethics and religion a true psychological basis (p.ix). 

For the purpose of this brief review the scope, method, and purpose 
of President King’s attempt in this book can be most adequately and 
accurately expressed in the author’s own compact preliminary statements. 
He first notes the enormous amount of consideration given to psycho¬ 
logical study, in the present generation. 

No other department of study directly connected with philosophy has had 
anything like equal attention, or made anything like equal growth (p. i). Such 
extended and thoroughgoing study of the nature of man ought certainly to have 
some meaning for practical living. It concerns, therefore, every intelligent 
man to ask what the significance of this movement is (p. 2). Using the term 
“modern psychology” to cover the trend of all later psychological investiga¬ 
tions, what are the most important inferences from modern psychology ? What 
does it mean? The answer can be given very compactly. There seem to the 
writer to be four great inferences from modem psychology, and each with sugges¬ 
tions for life and character—that is, with direct suggestion of the conditions 
of growth, of character, of happiness, and of influence. These four inferences 
are: life is complex; man is a unit; will and action are of cefitral importance; 
and the real is concrete. In other words, modem psychology has four great 
emphases; for it may be said to urge upon us the recognition of the multiplicity 
and intricacy of the relations everywhere confronting us; of the essential unity of 
the relations involved in our own nature; of the fact that this unity demands 
action and is best expressed in action; and that we are, thus, everywhere shut 
out from resting in abstractions and must find reality only in the concrete. Mani- 

5 Rational Living: Some Practical Inferences from Modem Psychology. By Hemy 
Churchill King. New York: Macmillan, 1906. 271 pages. $1.25. 
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festly these contentions are all closely interwoven, and they may be even regarded 
as all summed up in the last—as asserting the interrelatedness of all.It 


is these four propositions which form the subjects of the main divisions of our 
entire inquiry (pp. 3, 4). 

With scientific dialectic and patience, but with a living regard for 
practical issues, this fourfold theme is shown to yield directive principles 
for life, which must have immense significance. President King’s book 
forms a valuable addition to the literature of our age which is studying 
the problems of education, of religion, and of ethics from the standpoint 
of the nature of the mind itself. As a contribution to the science of ethics 
its value is twofold. First it makes clear certain practical corollaries 
and conclusions for the direction of conduct. But second, and chiefly, 
it emphasizes a method in ethical study—the method which reasons from 
the nature of mind to the practical principles that ought to govern life. 
This is surely a rational method, and it ought to justify the hope of approach¬ 
ing the goal suggested by the title of the volume, Rational Living . 

Herbert A. Youtz 

Congregational College of Canada 
Montreal 


A STUDY OF HERRMANN 

A careful study of the perhaps most influential theologian of Germany 
today 1 has been prepared for the purpose of acquainting French students 
of theology with the issues which center in Herrmann’s work. The first 
part of the book is devoted to a careful objective presentation of the his¬ 
torical development of Herrmann’s literary activity, including a brief 
r£sum£ of the discussions and controversies occasioned by his writings. 
The second part discusses critically topic* by topic the main aspects 
of Herrmann’s theology, giving both the estimates of the prominent 
critics of Herrmann and the author’s own conclusions in regard 
to him. Among the many suggestive interpretations we can name only 
a few. Goguel shows that Herrmann was largely responsible for giving 
to the somewhat crude dualism of Ritschl a well-reasoned basis, and 
he gives an admirably clear and compact survey of the warfare which has 
been waged in Germany concerning this dualistic theory of knowledge. 
He also sets forth with penetrating insight the difficult question as to 
Herrmann’s conception of faith and its relation to conclusions based upon 
scientific demonstration. In this particular field he thinks that Herrmann 

1 Wilhelm Herrmann el le problbne religieux actuel . Par Maurice Goguel. Paris: 
Fischbacher, 1905. 267 pages. 
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has been over-influenced by a materialistic conception of natural science. 
Herrmann will not admit that natural science can in any way disclose 
spiritual reality. He accordingly proclaims his conception of faith as 
the sole avenue of escape from scientific agnosticism. One advantage 
of Herrmann’s religious opposition to natural science, however, is seen 
in the refusal to entertain the thought of any of the humiliating “har¬ 
monizations” between religion and science which have done so much to 
bring discredit upon theologians in the opinion of men of scientific spirit. 
Herrmann is criticised by Goguel for not setting forth a theory of religious 
knowledge. While repeatedly asserting that the laws which govern the 
conclusions of faith are different from the laws which govern scientific 
conclusion, he nevertheless fails to show how such faith-conclusions are 
results of an orderly process of knowledge rather than arbitrary assertions 
of the individual person. Again, Herrmann does not allow sufficiently 
for the pedagogic value of historic doctrine. As a matter of fact, a person 
usually becomes a Christian by first accepting, on the authority of trusted 
parents or teachers, a certain body of doctrine as the basis of action. Reli¬ 
gious development consists in a progressive criticism of this naively accepted 
doctrine, rather than in a repudiation of it for the purpose of learning purely 
and simply from the personal life of Jesus. Perhaps the most valuable 
portion of the book consists in GoguePs admirable review of the famous 
controversy as to whether the “biblical Christ” or the “Christ of history” 
is to be the basis of religious faith. In answering this question, Herrmann 
has attempted to employ the method of approach which would be approved 
by inductive science; i.e., to discard all conceptions of the supernatural Christ 
or of the ideal Christ, and to begin by coming into contact with what his¬ 
torically can be ascertained concerning Jesus of Nazareth. But our 
religious convictions concerning Christ are not found by using historic 
data as natural science does—viz., to draw certain inferences from them— 
but rather by the personal contact with the overmastering spiritual power 
of the inner life portrayed in the gospel picture of Jesus. Herrmann holds 
that, no matter what one’s historical conclusions may be, the transforming 
effect of Jesus religiously upon men will be always the same. Goguel, 
however, thinks that one’s conclusions based upon historical criticism 
have much to do with the spiritual effect wrought upon one by the personal¬ 
ity of Christ. 

The work as a whole is marked by a careful and accurate investigation, 
combined with a sympathetic appreciation and criticism. 

Gerald Birney Smith 

The University of Chicago 
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